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Rumblings From West Bengal 


HE tragic and heart-rending happenings in parts of West Bengal 
following upon the shortage of food have once again come 
as a grim reminder about what the country would have to go 

through if Sri Subramaniam’s mishandling of the food crisis is not 
immediately rectified. 


Kerala showed up the bankruptcy of the Food Minister’s stra- 
tegy. West Bengal has demonstrated the enormity of his utter 
failure. It is a matter of shameful irony that when he was bragging 
in Parliament that everything in West Bengal being lovely in the 
garden, at that very hour the demonstrators were getting jobless, 
and the police launched its first offensive on innocent hunger-marchers 
at Basirhat opening a new chapter of provocative and brutal 
violence against the most legitimate of public demands, the demand 


for food. 


The Government has often patted itself on the back for intro- 
ducing the ration system in Calcutta. It however paid no heed to. 
the warning of its friends and critics alike about the sheer neglect in 
which areas outside the ration cordon were forced to suffer. And 
now when the starving people came out to press for their just demand, 
the Government has gone in for ruthless violence, killing even young 
school children shooting them down with the idea to kill, as the wounds 
bore out. 

But such a policy is bound to fail and bring in greater fiasco 
for the Government. When the Pradesh Congress in Kerala joined 
the Bundh, it meant the unanimous verdict of the people of Kerala 
against the Government’s food policy. Similarly, in the areas where 
intolerable conditions have compelled the people to raise their voice 
of protest, Congressmen could not stay away. It is not a question 
of group dissidence inside the Congress; the Congressmen in the 
affected areas of West Bengal have so long been loyal supporters of 
the group in power, and yet they could not keep away when the 
masses who had so long supported them disowned the Government’s 
food policy. How strong has been the pressure of mass discontent 
including a section under Congress influence can be seen from the fact 
that the former Cabinét Minister Sri Humayun Kabir has had to 
come out openly calling as martyrs the victims of police firing in 
West Bengal. 

This is a new feature of the popular mass discontent as a result 
of the food crisis, a feature which is bound to come out in sharper 
relief as the fiasco of the Government’s food policy will be more and 
more evident to larger sections of the people. West Bengal has thus 
shown that the food crisis has already stepped out of the bounds of 
economic distress alone; its political rumblings can hardly be over- 
looked by the powers that be. Let the wiser among the Congress 
leadership take heed of these ominous developments and implement 
measure to ensure adequate food supply to the people. The Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities do not end by just going infor massive aid 
from the USA. 


Never before has the Congress faced a General Election with 
a worse food crisis, and unless the Government takes a radical turn 
away from Sri Subramaniam’s disastrous strategy, the bitter resistance 
to that policy will not be confined to the Opposition algaes it will 
gain support among many more sections of the Congress (tself. 

The danger signal from West Bengal can hardly be glismissed as 
a mere law-and-order question. It can be ignored byfthe Govern- 


ment only at its own peril. 
e 





FOREIGN POLICY IN DOLDRUMS 


‘HEN Smt. Indira Gandhi 

was made the Prime. Mini- 

ster, there was a general ex- 
pectation that the foreign policy 
would be toned up and there would 
be a more definite orientation 
of the Foreign Office to the major 
world issues. The experience of 
the first month of Smt Gandhi's 
period of office does not seem to 
hold out promise of such an 
effort. 

Apart from the endorsement 
of the Tashkent Declaration, 
which is a legacy left behind by 
her predecessor, the Prime Minis- 
ter does not seem to have come 
to grips with any of the burning 
world issues of the day. Some 
of her statements suggested 
that she might be thinking of 
opening talks with China, but 
enquiries reveal that no such move 
is in the offing immediately. 

The Vietnam crisis has been 
the Number One problem in the 
international scene for the last 
several months. Mr. Humph- 
rey’s visit to New Delhi touched 
off speculations about Smt. 
Gandhi’s approach to this major 
development. The statement that 
she made in Parliament on the 
subject could hardly put a stop 
to such speculations. Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s ultra-careful presentation 
of the Johnson line was not effec- 
tively met by New Delhi. The 
very definite objection to the U.S. 
presence in Vietnam—an objec- 
tion which is being voiced all 
over the world and not necessarily 
by Communists —was not stressed 
in the New Delhi talks. One 
cannot help recalling that under 
much more unfavourable auspices, 
Nehru strove hard to prevent the 
U.S. crossing of the Yalu River 
in the Korean crisis. 

Official U.S. communique on 
the Humphrey talks referred to 
India “willing to help arrange” 
a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnam crisis. There are good 
grounds for doing so, since New 
Delhi is iÑ possession of Ho Chi 
Minh’s pogitive suggestion for 
the neutralNation of Vietnam. 
However, of does not come 
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across any concerted Indian drive 
—far less a multi-pronged offen- 
sive—to bring about peace in 
Vietnam. Wish can never be 
the father to thought in such 
delicate diplomacy. Where is the 
high-level diplomatic move to 
bring Hanoi and Washington 
together? 

The main difficulty that may 
be hampering Smt. Gandhi's style 
is the over-riding anxiety not 
to spoil the chances of getting 
large-scale dollar aid. While no 
Government in New Delhi would 
formally agree to toe the U.S. 
line in consideration for econo- 
mic aid, the impression is inesca- 
pable in the Capital that an al- 
most self-denying ordinance has 
been enforced by the Prime Minis- 
ter and her colleagues in express- 
ing any opinion on Vietnam to 
which even remotely Washington 
may take umbrage. If Smt. Gandhi 
is right in repudiating the Ameri- 
can press reports about her having 
imposed a ban on Ministers criti- 
cising the U.S. policy in public, 
it is equally true that there has 
been a strange concert of silence 
on the part of the Government 
representatives in the last two 
months about the U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. 

What has surprised a large 
body of opinion in New 
Delhi is that from the Prime 
Minister downward nobody in the 
Government has even made a 
public appeal to Washington for 
a cessation of bombing in North 
Vietnam—a step that Sri Shastri 
took. In fact this itself could have 
been made the precondition for 
India engaging her good offices 
for an accord between Hanoi and 
Washington. It is obvious Smt. 
Gandhi is not displaying the 
Nehru approach in her handling 
—or the lack of it—of the Viet- 
nam crisis. a 


* * * 


HE crisis of foreign exchange 
has practically paralysed all 
initiative in foreign affairs. 

Even during Mr. Humphrey’s 
visit, this became the over-riding 


issue : and the 100 million dollar i 


credit to buy spare parts for exist- 
ing industrial plants has only 
underlined New Delhi’s strategy 
of dependence on the U.S. aid. 
Sri Asoka Mehta is believed to 
have made an almost abject 
appeal to the U.S. authorities 
for the release of the non-project 
aid of 235 million dollars pledged 
for the last year of the Third 
Plan but held up due to the Indo- 
Pak war. Many in New Delhi 
have felt it humiliating that the 
Planning Minister should have 
linked up the urgency of getting 
this promised aid with Smt. 
Gandhi’ image-building at the 
next year’s General Election. For 
it does not add to the prestige 
of the Congress to beseech dollar 
aid as a means of getting votes 
at the poll. It does not require 
a high degree of self-respect to 
realise how derogatory this can 
be. 

Outbidding Sri Mehta in seek- 
ing U.S. support is of course the 
Food Minister, It now appears 
that there was no Cabinet appro- 
val for Sri Subramaniam’s diplo- 
matic misadventure in calling the 
Ambassadors of 34 countries for 
a lecture on the food crisis. It 
has embarrassed, if not annoyed, 
the representatives of many coun- 
tries to have to face the Food 
Minister’s beggar’s bowl and to 
listen to his panegyrics about 
American generosity. While for- 
mal objection may not be forth- 
coming, representatives of many 
missions in Chanakyapuri have 
informally given out their un- 
favourable reactions to such an 
extraordinary step on the part 
of a responsible Cabinet Minister. 

Why did Sri Subramaniam go 
in for such an unheard-of confe- 
rence? Few in New Delhi would 
believe that Sri Subramaniam is a 
thoughtless person, doing things 
in a huff. Rather, he is known 
for calculated moves. It is sus- 
pected that the idea of calling 
such a meeting of Ambassadors 
was sold to the Food Minister 
by Mr. Chester Bowles’ entour- 
age. It is quite on the cards that 
this was meant to be the fore- 
runner of a world conference on 
food-aid for India that Mr. John- 
son is reported to be toying with. 
Once New Delhi goes in for such 
an ambassador-level conference, 
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it would not be difficult for 
Washington to go ahead with its 
own plan for the world meet, 
for it can always approvingly 
refer to Sri Subramaniam’s ven- 
ture as providng the precedence. 

Meanwhile, Sri Subramaniam 
has found himself in an uncom- 
fortable position at home. The 
Planning Commission does not 
seem to think much of the Food 
Minister's plan for intensive cul- 
tivation in selected areas as likely 
to fetch 125 million tons of food- 
grains, His prescription for heavy 
reliance on fertilizer has been 
seriously challenged. 


Even his figures about the 
magnitude of the food deficit is 
not acceptable to a very respon- 
sible section in the Planning 
Commission which holds that the 
Food Minister has magnified them 
by nearly double. In its opinion, 
the total deficit would be in the 
neighbourhood of five million ton- 
nes. There are good grounds for 
believing that the Finance Minis- 
ter does not agree with the Food 
Minister’s inflated assessment of 
the food deficit nor about “his 
wisdom in calling the ambassa- 
dors’ conference. 

Advance information coming 
from Washington suggests a 
new U.S. move to go in for larger 
investment of PL480 rupee fund 
in Indian private enterprise. 
Under the Cooley Amendment, 
25 per cent of the rupee fund 
could be given out as credits to 
private enterprise in India, but 
for each such allocation of credit, 
the Government of India’s con- 
currence is necessary. Under the 
new arrangement under study in 
Washington, an autonomous in- 
vestment corporation may come 
into being which will bypass the 
limitations of the Cooley Amend- 
ment so that the U.S. Govern- 
ment can go in for a large-scale 
investment drive out of which will 
emerge a sturdy political lobby. 
The scheme itself is reported to be 
at the tentative stage, and may 
be finalised only when Smt. 
Gandhi goes to Washington. 

In view of Sri Subramaniam’s 
insistence on massive import of 
PL-480 wheat presumably Wa- 
shington does not expect any 
firm resistance to this new pro- 
posal on the part of New Delhi, 
since the Government will be 
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faced with the grim alternative 
of accepting this new condition in 
return for the U.S. food, or re- 
jecting it and thereby denying 
itself of the much-needed food 
imports. And Big Business lobby 
in New Delhi would only be too 
eager to welcome the new U.S. 
move for liberal disbursement of 
credit to the private sector. 
* k * 

HE stage-by-stage implemen- 

tation of the Tashkent Dec- 

laration has opened up new 
possibilities of Indo-Pak amity. 
After the hurdle over the accep- 
tance of withdrawal from Haji 
Pir, Tithwal and Kargil, the 
Government is faced with the 
critics’ clamour against the reduc- 
tion of the armed forces in 
Kashmir. The Musa-Chaudhuri 
accord on this score is a 
definite step in the right di- 
rection. But the Government has 
yet tocome out with determined 
support for many such steps to 
come if peace and goodwill are 
to be restored between the two 
countries. 

Incidentally, the Rawalpindi 
accord between the two Army 
Chiefs has debunked the whisper 
campaign by certain extremist 
communal circles that the Tash- 
kent Declaration left the armed 
forces unhappy particularly on the 
score of withdrawal from the three 
passes. As a matter of fact, the 
leadership of the defence forces 
has been the most enthusiastic 
not only over the Cease Fire but 
with the subsequent steps following 
the Taskkent Declaration. 

Side by side with the normal- 
ization on the frontiers, New Delhi 
observers have noticed that a 
section of the Government is keen 
on having a rapprochement with 
Sheikh Abdullah. Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri was known to 
have been keen on opening talks 
with the detained Sheikh, and there 
were suggestions for bringing him 
to New Delhi for the purpose. 
The present Prime Minister is 
also believed to be in favour of a 
positive approach towards Sheikh 
Abdullah. 

It is not yet very clear what 
would be made the basis of an 
approach to the interned Kash- 
mir leader. Some quarters believe 
that Dr. Karan Singh’s plan for a 
separate State of the Kashmir 


Valley may provide such a basis, 
and they hold that it is precisely 
because of this reason that the 
Centre has not come out with any 
official repudiation of the Karan 
Singh plan. Dr. Karan Singh him- 
self is likely to resign soon from 
the post of the Kashmir Governor 
as he is known to be interested 
in standing for election to the 
Lok Sabha from Jammu. 

In any event Srimati Gandhi 
is not likely to take a decision 
regarding the future set-up of 
Kashmir without the fullest con- 
sultation with Sri Sadiq and 
his colleagues in the State 
who remain in closest touch with 
her and enjoy her fullest confi- 
dence, 

While it is too early to say 
how Smt. Gandhi proposes to 
solve the Kashmir problem, her 
friendly approach, displaying a 
sense of understanding, towards 
the Naga delegation has been 
welcomed in New Delhi. Although 
the problem of Naga intransigence 
is yet defying any solution, the 
Prime Minister is undertstood to 
be of the view that a positive 
political approach alone can take 
the problem nearer to solution 
than any armed operation. Here 
too, it is the legacy of past neglect 
that has become a formidable 
obstacle on Smt Gandhi’s path. 

Meanwhile, sands are running 
out. Smt. Gandhi will soon have 
to show striking results in handl- 
ing even the most complicated 
issue. For, her stewardship of the 
Government will be judged by 
just one year of office before the 
country goes to the poll—the 
briefest spell that a Prime Minister 
can think of. 

* * * 


RI BABUBHAI CHINAI 
has thrown a party in 
honour of Sri Satya Narayan 

Sinha. The invitation card des- 
cribes the Minister for Parliamen- 
tary Affairs as “Leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party’ — 
a distinction which Sri Sinha him- 
seif has never claimed for himself, 
not even occupying the seat which 
Nehru used to take in the Lok 
Sabha. 


For Sri Chinai igenfay .be a 
case of subconscidus showing 
itself up. 

February 22 N.C. 
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For A Rational Tax none) 


ECONOMIST 


APID advance towards a 
more equitable social and 
economic order within the 

democratic framework calls for a 
taxation policy that will havea 
triple built-in function to dis- 
charge: first, it has to provide 


for incentives for increased 
production; secondly, it must 
help to bring about better 


distribution; and thirdly it will 
promote savings by restricting 
what is known as conspicuous 
consumption. 

The present policy of taxation 
does not appear to have been 
consciously formulated to achieve 
these objectives. Vast changes 
have occurred in the contours of 
the nation’s economy since Dr. 
John Mathai’s Committee for- 
mulated their views on taxation. 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari tried 
his hand at a few measures aimed 
at achieving these objectives, but 
they were sporadic and not as 
parts of an integral system of 
taxation, 

Further, the States and the 
Centre sometimes pull in opposite 
directions in their objectives; 
while one may be emphasising 
progression in taxes, the other 
may be levying taxes of a regre- 
ssive nature by the very limitation 
of the resources left to them. 
All these cali for a complete 
review of the existing tax structure 
and redesigning it to suit the new 
social awareness to which the 
Government is officially pledged. 


Outmoded Objective 


The basic framework of Indian 
taxation remains virtually un- 
changed despite the fact that 
eighteen years have. passed since 
independence. The aim of taxa- 
tion in the days of British rule 
was the collection of revenue for 
meeting, the cost of the imperial 
states stru®yure. Land revenue, 
the principal and important source 
of revenue, avel as excise duties 
were colo essentially with 
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that end in view. Expenditure 
also was mainly on the state 
apparatus—defence and the inter- 
nal policy and magistracy. Ex- 


penditure on nation-building acti- 


vities was minimal. 
Higher Production 


With the advent of indepen- 
dence, the position should have 
entirely changed. For the ob- 
jective of the independent Govern- 
ment of India should be the 
achievement, on the one hand, 
of a speedy increase in produc- 
tion and on the other of the 
fairest and most equitable dis- 
tribution of the commodities pro- 
duced. Necessarily it follows 
that taxation should have been 
used as a weapon to achieve these 
twin mutually consistent and 
complementary aims. 

But in fact the main frame of 
taxation continues as before; 
and even if some attempt has 
been made in the field of industry 
to use taxation to encourage 
increased production, in the field 
of agriculture, progress has been 
virtually nothing at all. 

What should be the correct 
direction along which to develop 
a balanced and effective system 
of taxation that will help the 
nation to realise its declared 
objectives? 

Because taxation is not effec- 
tively related to production, in- 
dustrialists do not attempt to 
achieve the maximum production 
and éven if they do so attempt, 
they often conceal their real pro- 
diction figures as their disclosure 
leads to increased burden of 
taxation, 

In fact, the entire incidence 
of taxation must be reviewed to 
provide for heavy, and even penal 
taxation on inefficient companies, 
and correspondingly lighter taxa- 
tion on efficient companies. Thus 
the greater the efficiency and the 
higher the production, the rate 
of taxation~must go. down. 


Further, to encourage the 
maximum use of India’s present 
productive resources, taxation 
must be worked out in such a 
way as to award concerns which 
are able to show a high percentage 
of machine utilisation. At pre- 
sent there is no penalty inflicted 
by the State for the harm caused 
to society by low machine-utili- 
sation. In our country, there are 
highly specialised bodies, where 
personnel could be found and 
trained in the work of statistical 
quality control. It is suggested 
that a national organisation, of 
such controllers be set up and on 
the basis of the regular surveys 
by these inspectors, the rate of 
machine utilisation of each con- 
cern be worked out and corres- 
ponding action, penal or bene- 
ficial, be taken. This will imme- 
diately penalise the inefficient and 
award the efficient companies. 

Equally, the present approach 
of giving tax rebate to companies 
which plough back profits in order 
to develop the productive capacity 
of the enterprise as well as to 
new companies must be encoura- 
ged. 


Agricultural Taxation 


In agriculture the situation is 
far worse. The old British sys- 
tem of land revenue, water cess, 
etc. continues as before. This 
system was aimed only at collect- 
ing money from the countryside 
for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. It never had in its view 
the basic need of today, namely 
the speedy development of agri- 
cultural production. 

The entire system of agricul- 
tural taxation has to be reviewed 
from this end. In fact, the first 
and most important tax must be 
a penalty for failure to cultivate 
cultivable land. And the land- 
owner who allows his agricultural 
land to lie fallow (except for the 
purpose of rotation) must be 
penalised. 

Secondly, a system of bonuses 
for higher agricultural production 
in the form of reducing the rate 
of taxation as agricultural produc- 
tion grows must also be deve- 
loped. 

Thirdly, land revenue is collec- 
ted on the basis of potential pro- 
duction rather than actual pro- 
duction. Thus if a farmer can 
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*increase production, he gets tio 
great advantage. On the con- 
trary a peasant who resorts to 
planting two or three crops has 
to pay ~substantially increased 
tax. This has to be rectified. 


Equitable Distribution 
Two different methods have 


to be followed to ensure against- 


possible imbalances in distribu- 
tion that may develop as a result 
of the implementation of the 
scheme of taxation proposed 
above; the first is to encourage 
the building up of labour and 
peasant unions so that on the 
basis òf schemes of incentive 
wages, an adequate share of the 
profit goes to the workers. In 
fact, as far as possible incentive 
schemes for wages will be most 
effective in seeing that workers 
share in’the benefits of increased 
production. 

The second method is what 
has been characterized by Wag- 
ner, a leading American economist 
as tax on conspicuous consump- 
tion. Such consumption may be 
defined as socially wasteful con- 
sumption or consumption that 
in no way helps economic deve- 
lopment, or put in another way, 
luxurious consumption. An ins- 
tance may be given from Oberoi’s 
Intercontinental Hotel in New 
Delhi where a single méal costs 
Rs. 25. He who wishes to eat 
such an obviously ‘socially waste- 
ful meal should be taxed heavily 
for it; so also he who has a huge 
house or a big garden etc. 

This policy of tax on cons- 
picuous consumption serves two 
purposes: first, it discourages 
socially wasteful expenditure and 
by necessary consequence en- 
courages savings which can lead 
to accumulation of capital, so 
virtually necessary. ` Secondly, 
it creates a psychological atmos- 
phere which will be valuable, for 
it reflects the determination of 
the Government to do its best 
to cut down all luxury spending, 
all socially wasteful expenditure. 
In this background the general 
call of the Government for auste- 
‘rity and savings is likely to meet 
with greater response than till 
now. 

But if we are really to work 
out what may be termed a radical 
all-sided reform of the present 
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system of taxation, it is necéssaty 


It is also suggested that three 


to appoint a special Taxation Re-] or four experienced economists 


form Commission whose terms? 


of reference should be: ‘In what 


_may be asked to associate them- 
į selves with the work, drawing 


matters and in what way is India’s} [upon the experience of deve- 


taxation system to be revised and 
changed so as to achieve the twin 
national objectives of the speediest 
increased production and a just 
and equitable distribution.” 

It is necessary that such a 
Commission should cover not 
only Central but also State taxa- 
tion laws, as agricultural taxation 
is a State subject. 


| loped countries like the U.S.S.R. 
?or other socialist countries as 
, also from the U.S.Ac and coun- 
tries of Europe with rational eco- 
nomic experiments like Sweden. 

This will help us both to broa- 
den our vision and to come in 
touch with the latest develop- 
ments in the field of taxation 
theory and practice. 


| Food: Absurdity of Zones 


MOHAN RAM. 


T Jaipur, Food Minister Sub- 
A ramaniam was not right 
even theoretically in defen- 
ding food zones on the ground 
that only profiteers and hoarders 
wanted the zonal restrictions to 
go. He had assumed that the only 
alternative to zones as a means of 
ensuring equal sharing of the food 
deficit in the country is unfetter- 
ed private trade with the con- 
comitant evils of high prices and 
high profits made possible by the 
unregulated operation of the 
price mechanism. By implica- 
tion, Sri Subramaniam was not 
prepared to recognise monopoly 
procurement and state trading 
with the entire country constitut- 
ing'a single zone and a single 
- commodity market, as the alter- 
native to zonal restrictions. 
It is true that the private trade 
in all the States would like the 
zonal restrictions to go and the 


— country constituted into a single 


commodity market and handed 
over to it. The surplus States want 
the zonal restrictions to continue 
either in the form of the single- 
State zones that obtain now or 
in the form of regional zones that 
obtained upto October 1964, 
when they were scrapped. The 


deficit States want either the 
absolute abolition of zones or the 
constitution of larger regional 
zones to replace  single-State 
zones. 


Alternate Measures 


But beginning with 1961, the 
country has alternately tried the 
larger regional zones (with a 
deficit State tagged on to one or 
more surplus States so that there 
is a regional balance) and the 
single-State zones. By October 
1964, the regional zones had 
completely borken down because 
the surplus States found that the 
system worked to their disadvan- 
tage when the crop yield in a 
particular year was less than 
normal. For all purposes, the 
regional zones broke up into a 
number of single-State zones to 
the detriment of the interests of 
the deficit States. As a result of 
this experience, the regional zones 
were formally scrapped and rep- 
laced by single-State zones. 

The crisis dimensions, pf the 
food problem in a daficit Sfate 
in 1964 was proof thag the larger 
regional zone did nof mean any 
benefit for Kerala. Ihe present 
crisis in Kerala ss [proof that a 
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single-State zone is no answer to 
its problem, either. Neither has 
there been any equality in the 
sharing of the deficit (the quan- 
tum of rice available in Kerala 
is four ounces per capita while 
it is 10 and 12 ounces in Madras 
and Andhra Pradesh States) nor 
has there been a price parity. (In 
Andhra Pradesh, which is surpuls 
in rice, a kilo of open market 
rice costs Rs. 2 while Andhra 
Pradesh-grown rice costs only 
Rs, 1.42 a kilo for those who buy 
it in Kerala through the ration 
shop!) 

So neither the continuance of 
the present system of single-State 
zones nora return to the larger 
regional zones would bring about 
equality in the sharing of the food 
deficit. Nor would either of these 
systems bring about a parity in 
prices. 

The problem is essentially one 
of a rational distribution of the 
total food deficit in the country. 
This can be achieved only through 
monopoly procurement and state 
trading and not through the mere 
abolition of; food zones and 
abdication by the State of its 
responsibility for ensuring an 
equitable distribution of avail- 
able food at fair prices. 

“The nation cannot be cut in- 
to fourteen (or more!) sove- 
reign nations in the field of 
food,” economist Raj Krishna 
wrote inhis note of dissent on 
the report of the’ Agricultural 
Prices Commission (July 13, 1965) 
headed by Prof. M. L. Dantwala. 
Dr. Raj Krishna resigned fromthe 
Commission on this issue soon aft- 
er but the significance of his gesture 
was lost upon the Union Food 
Minister. The Dantwala Report 
had rejected, and rightly, the de- 
mand for the restoration of the 
“larger” food zones, But in- 
stead of recommending the abo- 
lition of all zones and declaring 
India a single national zone, it 
plumped for the conti- 
nuance of the single-State zone 
system introduced 
1964. 

In retrospect, it would appear 
that the, single-State zone system, 


coupled wh the Centre’s failure 
to work outa national food bud- 
get and to eWplve a national food 


policy, has bgen responsible for 
the lireakdowh bn Kerala. Bet- 
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ween the Dantwala Report and 
the Kerala crisis, the nation wit- 
nessed the unedifying spectacle of 
the State Chief Ministers behav- 
ing like rulers of independent 
states and of States acting as 
though they were sovereign nati- 
ons in the matter of food. The 
Chairman of the Food Corpo- 
ration of India threw up his of- 
fice in sheer disgust and is reported 
to have remarked that it was mu- 
ch easier to procure foodgrains 
from the United States than from 
Andhra Pradesh. The Corpora- 
tion was not allowed to operate 
in some of the States even as an 
ordinary buyer. The surplus States 
were holding the Centre t6 ran- 
som. Andhra Pradesh was exert- 
ing pressure to get a steel plant 
sanctioned for the State for food 
deliveries. And let it go on re- 
cord here that at least six mem- 
bers of the Andhra Pradesh Ca- 
binet and at least 106 Congress 
legislators in the State have direct 
interests in rice mills’ The rice 
millers are an important factor 
in Congress politics and there- 
fore could not be -alienated. 

The Centre knuckled under 
the food blackmail practised by 
the surplus’ States. The same 
surplus States now have a vested 
interest in the continuation of the 
single-State zone system. But 
for the fierce fight put by the 
ginger group, the Union Food 
Minister would have had his way 
at Jaipur and led the nation to 
sure disaster on the food front. 


* x % 


OMMENDING his draft re- 
solution on food to the Sub- 
jects Committee, Sri C. Sub- 

ramaniam rejected the demand 
for the restoration of “larger” 
food zones and for the abolition 
of single-State zones. Later, 
when Sri Viswanath Pande’s 
amendment came up, he said 
when the “larger” Zones were in 
operation, thesurplus States vio- 
lated every rule of the game. Sri 
Subramaniam’s argument was fal- 
lacious in that he did not have a 
word to say about the Centre’s 
failure to ensure the functioning 
of the zones. Just because the 
Chief Ministers of: the Southern 
Rice Zone and of the Western 
Zone did not want the arrange- 


- ment to continue, the single-State 


zones were ushered in. The creat- e 
ion of the “larger” zonesdid not 
in any manner absolve the Centre 
of its responsibility to ensure 
equitable sharing of food deficit 
inthe country. Sri Subramaniam 
almost suggested that those who 
want the present system ended 
were acting at the behest of the 
traders, the only section that 
stood to gain from the abolition 
of the zones. Here again, Sri 
Subramaniam was abdicating his 
role as Food Minister, who in all 
fairness should concert measures 
to eliminate middle-men’s profit. 

Anyway, the Government has 
agreed, however reluctantly, to 
reccnsider the entire issue of zones. 
The food problem does not lend 
itself to` any rational solution 
unless the absurdity of zones is 
ended. 

But what are the implications 
of the zonal system? As the 
Dantwala Report pointed out, in 
a situation of shortage, entirely 
unregulated movement of grain 
on private account may lead to 
an indiscriminate rise in prices 
everywhere. Purchasing power 
varies from area to area and the 
vulnerable sections of the popul- 
ation would be hit hard by the 
distortion in prices. So some 
degree of regulation of inter-State 
movement of grains appeared to 
be inevitable tothe committee. Of 
the several alternative methods, 
the committee considered three: 
licensed inter-State movement; 
single-State zones; and large 
zones comprising contiguous 
surplus and deficit States. Dr. 
Raj Krishna had very fundamen- 
tal differences onthe approach 
to the issue. i 

The first system, while recogn- 
ising ‘the role of the price 
mechanism in transferring surplus 
grain tothe deficit areas, provid- 


- es for watch by the Government 


on the volume and direction of 
the grain movement from a 
surplus State to a deficit State. 
The merit claimed for this system 
which is little different from a 
single commodity market for the 
country, is that it would ensure 


an equitable distribution of the ` 


shortage in the country. Though 
the Government does not assume 
responsiblity for inter-State move- 
ment, it is free to procure as 
much grain as it wants for 
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purposes of regulating the prices. 

*One method of acquiring stocks 
is by imposing a uniform levy on 
millers or producers. 

While it is fool-proof in theory 
the Dantwala report had reserva- 
tions about its efficacy in prac- 
tice when there was a serious 
food deficit. The transitional 
problems were immense if the 
Government were to abolish the 
present single-State zone system. 
So the report ruled this system out. 

The second system makes 
each State a food zone and all 
inter-State movement of grain 
takes place only on Government 
account. The system recognises 
the%principle of national sharing 
of scarcity. The -surplus States 
have an obligation to make the 
surplus available to deficit States. 
The deficit States have a right 
to look to the Centre far making 
up the gap. The Centre plays 
the role of mopping up the surpl- 


uses for supply to deficit States. . 


The system amounts toa State 
monopoly of inter-State grain 
movements, and imposes a heavy 
burden on the State. The Govern- 
menthas to carry a large volume 
of stocks. But since surplus 
States are “cordoned” off, it is 
easier for the Government to 
mop the surplus up. 

The third system is acom- 
promise between the first and 
the second. It envisages a large 
zone, comprising contiguous 
surplus and deficit’ States. The 
Southern Rice Zone which was 
ended in October 1964 belongs 
to this category. While move- 
ment of grain within the zone 
is free, movement outside is only 
on Government account. Even 
if the zone as a whole is not 
self-sufficient (which means resou- 


rces have to be had by the deficit ` 


States) the Centre’s liability is 
less than under the single- 
States zone system because with- 
in the zone, private trade plays 
an important role in transferring 
surpluses to deficit areas. 

x ko i *. 

HE second and third systems 
have proved a failure in 
practice. Under the single- 

State zone system, the responsibi- 
lity for meeting the entire deficit of 
a State is on the Centre. Compar- 
ing the experience of the large 
zone system and the single-State 
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zone system, DÈ maj Alisuua 
established that while the offtake 
from Central stocks increased on 
average by about 2.5 lakh tonnes 
very year during 1961-64 (when 
the large zone was in operation 
for rice) it was likely to have 
reached 9.6 lakh tonnes by 1965. 
Of this increase of 9.6 lakh 
tonnes, only 2.5 lakh tonnes could 
be regarded as normal increase 
and the rest as the minimum 
extra demand due to the introdu- 
ction of single-State zone system. 

Besides, under the present 
single-State zone system, the 
supplies to deficit States from the 
Central pool have been inadequate 
and erratic. That was the reason 
for the Kerala crisis. Worse, the 
system has promoted the growth 
of inter-State price disparities to 


the point of distorting the price: 


pattern. Again, Dr. Raj Krishna 
proved thatin all deficit States, 
except Maharashtra, the price of 
rice has risen substantially in 
relation to the price in a surplus 
State like Andhra Pradesh. 
Comparing the price relation- 
ships in 1964-65 (when the single- 
State zone system was in opera- 
tion) with those in 1960-61 (when 
the regional rice zones were in 
operation), it was found that the 
West Bengal price which used to 
be 2 per cent below the Andhra 
price had gone up by 14 per cent. 
The Kerala price which used to 
be 6 per’cent above Andhra price 
was 11 per cent up. Gujarat price 
which used to be 1 per cent below 
Andhra price was 21 per cent up. 
As for the third system, of 
larger zones, Sri Subramaniam’s 
own admission at Jaipur upholds 
the view of the Dantwala report. 
When the position is critical or 
even marginal in a particular 
year (as it happened in Andhra Pra- 
desh this year), the multi-State 
zone becomes, for all purposes, 
asingle-State zone. The entire 
arrangement collapsed late in 
1964 when Andhra Pradesh curb- 
ed rice movement to Madras 
State. Normally Andhra Pra- 
desh has a surplus of a million 
tonnes of rice but whenit is not 
sure of the position after a bad 
harvest, it acts with the State’s 
interest determining its policy. 
The State restricts flow of grain 
to areas outside the State first. 
As a logical corollary the surplus 


uitvrawy vasu vo bk 

deficit district and within the 
district restrictions crop up. Ulti- 
mately, the system becomes an 
absurdity, as it did in October 
1964. 


* * * 


T some point, therefore, the 

Centre must think of breaking 

the vicious circle that has set 
in. The zonal system must go but 
the Centre’s fear is that a critical 
food situation would make the 
abolition difficult. Shri Subra- 
maniam even cautioned the AICC 
members that even if the Govern- 
ment decided to scrap the zones, 
it would be a phased action. True, 
the surplus States would oppose 
the scrapping of the system. But 
the Centre has to take a firm 
stand to ensure a single, regulat- 
ed commodity market for the 
country. Scrapping of the zones 
without any responsibility on the 
part of the Centre to ensure 
equitable distribution of avail- 
able food, viz. both internal pro- 
duction and imports, would be 
disastrous. The Government has 
to take a policy decision on State 
trading, create the machinery for 
it and abolish the zones. 

The only argument Sri Sub- 
ramaniam might now advance is 
that the Centre has to build up 
a buffer stock oftwo or three 
lakh tonnes of rice before there 
is one rice zone for the country. 
But this argument carries little 
conviction because, if the situa- 
tion is already bad, the zonal 
system (single-State zone or lar- 
ger zone) would only make 
matters worse. Restriction on 
movement cannot help a scar- 
city situation unless the food 
trade is nationalised, in which case 
the restriction does not apply 
only to movement. The level of 
rice prices, according to Dr.’ Raj 
Krishna, is determined by the 
overall supply position and rest- 
rictions would determine only 
the differentials and not the level. 

The failure of the Centre to 
evolve a national food policy 
and to whip the States into line 
has prevented it from undertak- 
ing the responsibility of introduc- 
ing rationing in urban areas. 
But the failure to eng#ifovement 
restrictions stems ffom a bigger 
failure—to view foog as a national 
responsibility. 
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Towards Affluent and Socialist Future 


SURENDRA J. PATEL ag 


m 


It is being. more and. more realised in India today that economic development of society by 


itself is not enough. The perspective that the forward-looking elements in the country have been 
trying to keep before the nation is the transformation of India into an affluent and a socialist 
society, an India of which all of-its citizens can be proud. The questions that hayé .been posed 
before the nation are many and varied. What-will the common man gain from the ‘economic 
. development of the country? What are pyramids of private prosperity worth if most of our 
peopl econtinued to suffer from poyerty?, What guarantee is there that stich growth would not 
simply mean individual affluence coexisting with widespread destitution? Are there any sanct- 
ions for creating an equalitarian society? These. are ‘the issues that Dr. Surendra Patel 
took up while delivering a series of lectures at the Lucknow University last year. The following 
` contribution from the distinguished economist’ constitutes the epilogue to his lectures due to 
appear shortly in book form, entitled The India We Want.. Referring to- the observations 
made-here below, Dr. Patel. writes: “They are an ‘attempt to summarize the discussions: that 
took place in the seminars at-the Lucknow, Jabalpur and Bombay Universities. They are 
expressed in.a highly personalized form and are not intended as a. reportage. They, merely 
touch upon the most significant issues raised in the seminars, and with friends -and colleagues 
from diverse disciplines. The authorship is thus amorphous, but I hope the contents are’ not?” 


EXPERIENCE OF THE LAST CENTURY ~ 
T no time in history, as in the last century, two 
trends of development have travelled on sharply 


‘different lines. Labels for these may be mis- 
leading, but perhaps the most convenient way of 


‘classifying them is what Lord (C.P.) Snow has called. 


“the two cultures’—one dealing with the technical, 


and the other with the social questions. . . ; 


The immensity of the technical advance during _ 


the last century is easily recognized. The social 
scientist is often jealous of the technician. To cite 
two simple facts: the last fifty years have witnessed 
more scientific and technical progress than the entire 
preceding history; and .the body of knowledge in a 
number of fields is doubling every decade.” As Pro- 
fessor Oppenheimer recently emphasized, 93. per 


cent of all men who could be classified as scientists. 


throughout human ‘existence are alive today. 
The visual evidence of -technical advance is so 


overwhelming that the social scientist is often unable, _ 


perhaps owing to a sense of inferiority complex, to 
assess Changes that have taken place in‘his own field. 
` Since the publication of Marx’s Capital (1867) nearly 
a century ago, the economic and social landscape 
of the world has altered beyond recognition: ‘The 


little states’ of Europe are no longer the epicentre’ 


of the world. | = ` 
The world spectrum has now widened to embrace 


many spades, chief among them being three: (i). 


conomies, accounting for some 550 
or less than 20 per cent of the world 


the marke 
million peop 


population b nearly 55 per cent of the world out- . 


put; (ii) at the}other end of this spectrum, there are 
e 
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socialist countries with abòùt.1,000 million people, 


or one third of the world population and perhaps 


an equivalent share of the world output; and (iii) 


between these two extremes of the spectrum are a 
large’ number. of new. nation states, most of whom 
have just emerged to independence; they account 
for pearly one-half of the world population, but 


under one-sixth of its output. “Within each of these . 


major colour belts, there are countries with impor- 


tant shades of difference in their econòmic, political - 


and social institutions. In fact, the world society 


“now looks like a rainbow with a wide variation of- 


‘colours. - i oe f 
In the nineteenth century, it was often believed ` 


that the’ emerging capitalist society would probably 
evolve into a stationary state which -would’ work 
smoothly (J.S. Mill). -Marx ‘and his successors, on 
the other -hand, suggested that capitalism,. owing 


to its inherent contradictions, would reach a point - 


beyond which further advance ‘would become im- 
possible. It would then be confronted with a major 
‘crisis; there would be a revolutionary change of 


order, and a reorganization of relationships of pro- , 


duction.- And then, ‘with a socialist- government, 
“a new basis would be created for future progress. 


That is. approximately what has happened in | 


countries comprising one-third of the population of 
the world. During thé Great Depression, the capi- 


` talist: countries almost vindicated the socialist prog- - 


nosis of their pre-ordained doom, but somehow did 
not quite make it. What rescued them, from ulti- 
mate disaster is a matter of considerable debate, 


_from whfth a consensus has not yet emerged. But 
what was salvaged from the “‘disaster”—whether in ` 


a bruised, bandaged, -or elegently dressed-up form— 
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appears to differ in many respects from what the 


* nineteenth century capitalist states were construed 


"> ments. 


to be. ; 


The laissez-faire state is now nowhere visible in - 


its idealised form, Most governments -have. now 
become streng economic institutions. They- often 
account for nearly oné-fourth of the total- output, 
and undertake almost’ one-half-of national invest- 
Much social advance. has taken place, and 
each new step has acquired almiost an irreversible 
character. Although the basic relations of pro- 
duction have changed only marginally, can one ignore 
other changes which have -modified the course of 
social evolution from- earlier expectations? 

The factors that were responsible -for the emer- 
gence of this spectrum of social relations have not 
been adequately assessed. There_is much- that is 


unclear,. there is much that is difficult to explain, _ 


there is much that is not easy fo understand.. And 
yet, the world of 1960 is in many essential features 
significantly different from that of the 1860s. At 
least -four factors seem to have been of profound 
significance in this changè. ea 


(i) The foremost. among them was the impact. 


of socialist thoughts. A sample survey of world 


opinion would now show socialism to be the most- 


desirable objective for-a large majority of mankind. 
The situation was vastly different only a century ago 
when these concepts’ were just being. evolved. In 
the process, the power of the institutions created 
to push-forward thé rights of the workers; peasants 


and the other under-privileged members .of society - 
- has steadily grown. “Even the capitalist states have 


now accepted development planning or some form 
of management of their economies as an instrument 


_ of economic policy. - The possibility of the- capita- 
list economies running into a stable stationary state 
(Mill,..or into an unstable stationary state (Keynes) - 


or into a total breakdown (Marx) may thereby have 
lost its earlier urgency or certainty. The socialists 
themselves do not often seem to give sufficient credit 
to the force of their ideas which have brought about 
profound changes in the essentially. non-socialist 
states. yas j f A : g 

(ii) The Trade Unions, barely known a hundred 
years ago, have-now, after long drawn-out struggles, 
become eStablished institutions. Judgments differ 
as to their political maturity, or as to their stand on 
various issues, but their influence on maintaining 
the stability of the relative share of wages in national 
output cannot be easily disputed. In consequence, 


while “sharp inequalities of incomes in the capitalist ` 
countries continue to exist, the average level of living - 


has risen significantly above that of even the so- 
called middle class, a century ago. The working 
hours have now fallen. from-70 or more to`around 
40 or less. There has been considerable develop- 


- ment of social legislation, compared to the meagre - 
. Poor Laws in the- nineteenth century England: 


Pockets of poverty have not been wiped-out. The 
problems of the depressed areas are still unresolved. 
The economic weaknesses of the discriminated mino- 
rities have not been overcome. Much remains to 
be done in these and other areas. And yet, nowhere 
do the conditions of the working class in the advan- 
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ced ċapitalist societies reséMBié those vi uè nug 
less characters so` movingly sketched in Dickens’ 
works. -. = i E TEE 
(iii) The practice of popular participation“ in 
running a government is still far from the ideal nearly 
everywhere. ” But it is well to keep_in mind how 
different the position is now from what it was a 
_ hundred years ago. _ Before the Reform Bill of 1887, 


- the British Parliament was elected by an: electorate 


` which: numbered only 1.1 million or no moré than 
"five -per cent of the total population; the workers 
and- women were still not considered wise enough 
to vote. In sharp contrast, universal adult franchise 
is now no longer such a radical concept. Moreover, 
‘the growth of other forms of expression of popular 
opinion and of popular participation in public affairs 
is even more recent in origin, — | j 
(iv) The age of colonial domination is now enter- 
ing its last.days. Colonial practices still persist, 
and the older form of exploitation is often carried 
-on under disguise. But the most powerful reality 
of over a hundred new nations, working to conso- 
lidate their national sovereignty and to attain eco- 
nomic independence, carinot be lightly dismissed. 
The precise significance of each of these points 
may easily be disputed. But it can hardly be denied 
that they mark the main points of departure from 
the position at the mid-point of the last century. 
They can hardly be disregarded as of no consequence. 
There is little doubt that any assessment of the possi- 
_ble lines of future development must take them into 
consideration. 


ai 
THE PRESENT POSITION 


_ Keeping this world view in mind, let us now turn 
_to India. The long history of the development of 
socialist thought and tradition in India is well- 
known. From the early days of independence some 
of the most radical concepts of fundamental rights 
and ‘the welfare state were brought together from 
several sources in our Constitution. The Funda- 
“mental : Rights -(Articles 12 to 35. of the Preamble) 
are basically expressions of desirable goals rather 
than commitments enforceable in courts of law: 
Article 27 states that “they are nonetheless funda- 
mental in the governance of the country’. Articles 
36 to 51 enunciate in very broad terms the newly 
evolved concepts of a welfare state. 
. ` These are-of course general statements which 
must-transform themselves from theory to practice. 
The reality in the country is far away from their 
realization.- But their. significance need not be com- 
pletely overlooked. For instance, Article 39 (b) 
-enjoins the government to ensure that “the owner- 
ship and control of the material resources of the 
community are so distributed asbest to sub-serve 
the common good”. And section. (c) of that Article 


1. It is interesting to note that the majoriy of the constitu- 

` tions now being drafted contain not only pBvisions regarding 

social objectives of the modern welfarf state but also 
some of-the economic means to achieve tZese objectives. 
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system does not result in the concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common detriment”. 
It may be argued-that the positive concept of “common 
good” or the negative concept of “common detri- 
ment” cannot be ascertained with ‘any degree of 
precision, and therefore they are open to various 
interpretations. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution, more 
substance has been added to the general statements 
of intentions. The Resolution adopted by Parlia- 
ment in December 1954 stated that the fundamerital 
aim of development planning was the achievement 
of a “socialist pattern of society”. The Industrial 
Policy Resolution, formulated in April 1956, went 
significantly further in indicating some of the main 
lines of the policy. It stressed the urgent need “to 
reduce the disparity of income and wealth which 
exists today, to prevent monopolies and other con- 
centration of power in different fields in the hands 
of a small number of individuals’’.*- An appropriate 
strategy to implement thése objectives has so far not 
taken á firm shape. And yet, can one really dis- 
miss as irrelevant, or of no Significance, the steps 
that have been taken since the First Plan? 

Perhaps it would therefore be of some interest 
to assess the present setting from some of these consi- 
derations. It was not a long time ago that Professor 
Galbraith dismissed the institutional arrangements 
in India as some kind of a “post-office socialism”. 
Of course, his main purpose in applying this label 
to India may have been to relieve American investors’ 
fears of Indian socialism. For an adequate assess- 
ment, we may review broadly the position regarding 
the strong and weak points of the Indian economy 
in four main areas: national output and investment; 
social services; economic services; and commiodity 
production. 


(i) National Output and Investment © 


The share of public expenditure in the national 
total rose from around 10 per cent in the early fifties 
to over 20 per cent a decade later. If subsistence 
production which never enters the market is excluded 
the share may be as high as 30 percent. Even more 
significant is its position in new investments. From 
under 30 per cent of the total in 1951-52, it has now 
risen to nearly 70 per cent or more. In this parti- 
cular respect, the Indian Government is playing a 
much more active role than any of the countries in . 
Western . Europe with socialist or labour govern- 
ments. In fact, the proportion of public investments 
is only slightly smaller than what. prevailed during 
the early phase of the socialist transformation in 
most of the centrally planned economies. 

On the other hand, inequalities of income and 
the concentration of wealth appear to have increased. 
The fiscal and other policies of the Government 
obviously have not worked towards achieving a 
more equal redistribution of income. Nor has 
economic qgvelopment been so far sufficient to assure 
a minimum 1 of living to the vast majority of the 
population. : \ 


t 
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2. Second Five-Year Plan, (New Delhi), 1956, pp.43-50. 


ai) Social Sérvices 


The Government has assumed nearly full res- 
ponsibility for education, though much still remains 
to be done in providing free university education 
and making conceptual changes in the present curri- 
cula. Meanwhile, the level of parents’ income 
continues to be a determinant of the educational 
prospects for children. .Compared to education, 
the record is poor in health, and a comprehensive 
national policy is yet to emerge. 

Collective consumption has no doubt increased, 
but neither is its coverage sufficiently wide nor its 
“growth rapid enough., The limitations were at 
least in part the competing claims of capital forma- 
tion (and recently of defence expenditure), and in 
part the slow- growth of total resources. 

The provision of social amenities—sanitation, 


water supply, housing, etc.—is highly inadequate. ` 


Even the first steps remain to be taken towards the 
improvement of working conditions, guaranteeing 
minimum wage levels and assuring their sustained 
growth, and providing a wide variety of social secu- 
tity benefits. 'The children, youngsters, and youth, 
-the women and the agricultural labourers—all to- 
gether accounting for nearly eighty-five per cent of 
the population—have hardly been touched by the 
establishment of new legal and institutional arrange- 
ments assuring their, welfare. The creation of a 


legislative . framework, imaginative in concept and- 


strong in implementation, has lagged far behind all 
the public pronouncements about the country’ s 
progressive intentions. 

Nonetheless, in all these areas, there is an in- 
creasing recognition’ of public responsibility, which 
has so far not been translated. into practice. This 

-~ public assumption of responsibilities is sharply diffe- 
rent from the practice in mid-Victorian England. 
If the actual progress has been limited, one of the 
main reasons for it must have been the insufficient 
development of public sanctions for these steps. 


(iii) Economic Services 


(a) Public Utilities: As far as transport, commu- 
-nication and power and other forms of public utili- 
ties are concerned, one would not be far wrong in 
suggesting that nearly nine-tenths.of the activities 
in this area are run by the public sector. , Road 
transport to some extent, and transport of farmers’ 
products, however, remain mostly in private hands. 
-_ (b) Private Economic’ Services: 
Government in ‘this field has remained so far rela- 
‘tively limited. This is particularly true of domes- 
tic trade. Recent changes in price policy, however, 
may mark the beginning of a stage, which if 
successfully ` reached, could reduce the possibilities 


for the traders to act as speculators and un- 
scrupulous profiteers. . Mere, pronouncements, 
however, would ‘not; as we have seen in the 


past, succeed in achieving this. There is an urgent 
need for devoting considerable thought: to determin- 


_ing the exact shape of the institutional framework 


necessary for achieving further advance in this area. 
-At present the volume of our foreign trade with 
centrally planned economies is nearly one-fifth of the 
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total, and the sphere of government control over 
the remainder is quite considerable. This does not, 
of course, imply that the controls are wisely exercised. 
In insurance, and banking, the changes have re- 
mained slow. But there is some evidence of a shift 
in attitude which could only be carried forward if 
powerful public pressures emerge. Da be 


(iv) Commodity Production 


(a) Agriculture: Agrarian. relationships -have 
so far not been altered significantly. The share- 
croppers and the-tenants-at-will have not disappeared. 
And the agricultural labourers constituting together 
with the ‘“dwarf-holders”’ a majority of the agricul- 
tural population have not seen- any real. improve- 
ment since 1950 in their social and economic condi- 
tions; their position has in fact worsened markedly 
during each year of stagnant or falling agricultural 
output and rising food prices, ‘ 

Over the last half a century, considerable debate, 


often heated in character, has centered on the precise ` 


shape of agrarian relationships most conducive to 
a rapid growth of output and of the peasants’ wel- 
fare. . Many forms have been recommended: and 
experimented; these range from communes at one 
end to plantations at the other, with state, collective 
or co-operative farms and various combinations of 
peasant proprietorship and fixed tenur® falling in 
between. The undesirability of share-cropping, 
tenancy-at-will and all. other forms which deprive 
the farmer from receiving the full benefits of his 
labour have been almost universally accepted; on 
the other hand, there is still much controversy con- 
cerning the precise shape of the new relationships 
to be introduced. Recent debates even in the socia- 
list countries have emphasized once again that these 
issues are not settled. 


In the meantime, all investments in major pro- 


jects in agriculture in India have been undertaken as 
public investments. While the next stage in the 
final reorganization of agrarian relationships is being 
discussed, it should be possible to move immediately 
in the direction of guaranteeing .security of tenure, 
reducing rents and socializing the main steps in the 
process of agricultural production and of marketing 
the output. This would involve the distribution of 
modern inputs (new seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, 
and related other advanced techniques) on socialist 


or co-operative lines, and a rapid expansion of co- 


operative marketing and credit facilities. The im- 
portance of these steps'in reducing the. landlords’, 
traders’, the distributors’ 
draft -on the farmers’ incomes and in raising agri- 
cultural output can hardly be disputed. 

(b) Industry: The role of the state in industrial 
development has altered beyond recognition between 


1950 and 1965. Around two-thirds of the new >- 


industrial investments are now ‘being carried out 
by the public sector in the new strategic industries 
dealing with metals, engineering, and chemicals. 
The public sector in India has not really been the 
receiver of private bankruptcies as in some other 
countries. Nor is the Indian government engaged 
in hesitant debates, as in England and in other coun- 
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and the moneylenders’. 


.the present approach being: revers 


tries with socialist or labour governments, about 
expanding the industries in the public sector. 

__ If these strong points of the economy are conso- 
lidated and the existing initiatives are pursued, one 
could envisage a stage by 1975 or 1980 where the 
public sector would control two-thirds or more of the 
industrial assets. Obviously, this cannot- happen 
if the main lines of India’s industrial policy are radi- 
cally altered in favour of the private sector. 

There are, on the other hand, many weaknesses 
and gaps in the present industrial policy. Perfor- 
mance has often fallen far below plans. Not much 
thought has been devoted to creating an institutional 
framework for the management of public industries 
in a manner adequate to the new responsibilities. 
Nor is there any significant change introduced in 
the role of labour and trade unions even in the public- 
sector projects. But can one say that a sufficiently 
powerful public opinion in the country has actually 


. been mobilized in favour of concrete lines of advance? 


It is- well to remember that these are some of the 
fields in which debate has nowhere, in any economic 
system, reached a conclusive stage. 

_ -In summary then, quite clearly the Government 
in India has not so far really altered’ the relations of 
production in favour of the public sector. On 
the other hand, collective consumption of social 
services has increasingly become a public responsi- 
bility; the economic services such as transport, etc. 
are mostly in the public hands; major agricultural 
investments are undertaken by the state, and nearly 
two-thirds of new industrial investments are in the 
public sector. But trade, distribution, banking and 
insurance—important sources of private enrichment— 
are yet mainly in the private hands, and the govern- 
ment has still not found a satisfactory price policy. 
Much less progress has been achieved in the creation 
of the necessary legislative and institutional frame- 
work which would assure economic and social deve- 
lopment and direct its benefits to those who need 
them most. ` : 


uI ; 
.- ALTERNATIVES FOR THE FUTURE 


The main points in the preceding discussion can 
serve as the basis for a consideration of the alter- 
natives for the future. Two broad alternatives 
appeared to emerge from it: one, believing that no 
real progress is possible without a fundamental and 
an immediate reorganization of social relations; and 
the other, suggesting that it may be possible to conso- 
lidate the strong points, to overcome the weak 
points, to fill in the gaps, and to advance simulta- 
neously towards a faster economic and social develop- 
ment and the creation of a fair and an equalitarian 
society. 

(a) The former alternative implies that what is 
happening on the whole is of no great significance 
to the. present and the future welfare of people; 
that the basic socio-economic foundatf$ns are still 
very weak, and the possibilities of thefmain lines of 
cannot be 
ruled out. In fact, in certain respecgs such a belief 
relies heavily on a complete revars#] taking place, 
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contributing to the sharpening of the basic con- 
flicts among the various sectors of the society. 
These conflicts, according to this view, cannot be 
resolved except through a prolonged worsening of 
the situation, from which powerful forces aiming 
at a total reorganization of social relations would 
ultimately emerge to victory. Only then, and only 
then, would the basis be created for a definite future 
improvement in the economic and social well-being 
of the people. 

This perspective implies continuation of econo- 
mic, social and political uncertainty. That it con- 
demns this generation to continued conflicts is a 
point of relatively limited significance, once it is 
granted that the present process has no stable future 
assured to it. Itthen becomes imperative to expect— 
and even work towards—a reversal of the main lines 
of policy, an intensification of conflicts, and a deci- 
sive settlement among conflicting interests for the 
distribution of power and gains from development. 
In short, possibilities of a peaceful transition to socia- 
lism would have to be ruled out. This line of reason- 
ing may well be vindicated by future events. 

(b) Nonetheless, a number of people feel that 
the latter alternative—a simultaneous advance to- 
wards economic and social goals—is worth consi- 
dering as a programme of action. Their arguments 
are not based merely on the fear of being involved 
in violent conflicts, and on the desire for searching 
superficially peaceful alternatives. They were mainly 
puided by the need for searching different solutions 
to a context which, as indicated above, is significantly 
different from the past reality. The creation of an 
equalitarian society is no longer a utopia; enthusi- 
astically or grudgingly, it has been accepted in India 
as the goal of the future. 

The speed with which the idea and practice of 
development planning has recently spread may be 
used as an analogy. In the earlier phase, planning 
in an essentially non-socialist economy was rejected 
as of no significance. It was suggested that it simply 
could not be done; and if it were undertaken, it 
would merely strengthen the vested interests. The 
actual course of events, however, has not exactly 
followed this course. In consequence, the positive 
possibilities of planned development have now been 
accepted, often grudgingly. 3 

Recent experience in almost all developing count- 
ries, including India, shows that each successive 
plan set up goals, suggested revision of past policies, 
and marked certain steps forward. In India, plann- 
ing strategy as well as the framework of policies for 
implementing it was not taken as inexorably fixed 
in advance. It is now possible to assess the per- 
formance against the goals set, and to evaluate whe- 
ther the policies pursued were, or would be, adequate 
to attain them. 






represent a t\nsition to the desirable end result. 
this is stretching the time span of 
. e Rather than its happening in one 
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social transitio 


day in an unprecedented outburst of social energy, 
it may be accomplished over a period—say, about 
half a century, or eight to ten five-year plans. There 
are many obvious objections to attempting such a 
transformation. Those who have power or wealth 
have not been easily persuaded into giving it up. 
But some of the objections are not altogether dis- 
similar from those put forward in the early fifties 
about planned development in India. : 

This is not an easy task. It has been emphasized 
by many that weighed against the uncertain outlook 
of half a century of conflicts, it was worthwhile to 
give some further thought to the possibilities of 
peaceful transition. Even for those who do not 
believe in any such possibility, there may well be no 
other alternative, particularly if the main lines of the 
present policy were not to be really reversed. If 
these policies were to be carried forward even hal- 
tingly, they may prevent, as they have done so far, 
the expected sharpening of the conflicts; and the 
march to eventual victory may then prove to be just 
as elusive as it has been so far. In that case—a 
possibility which need not be dismissed lightly—the 
need for searching for other ways becomes all the 
more pressing. 

Is it then possible, it might be asked, to weave 
the social objectives together with the economic 
objectives into the farmework of eight to ten five- 
year development plans? Some of the important 
social objectives may be summarized here: 

1. Achievement of minimum consumption stan- 
dards as soon as possible; the suggested magnitudes 
of agricultural and industrial growth could provide 
for this. 

2. Equal educational opportunities to all so 
that property ownership would be removed as a 
determinant of the level of training for the new 
generation. 

3. A redistribution of income in favour of the 
poorer sectors, say the agriculture labourers; with the 
public sector being responsible for most of the in- 
vestments, the last pillars supporting the virtues of 
private savings by individual enterpreneurs acting 
as the sole engine of economic growth have no 
fallen into pieces. 

4. Guaranteed fixity of tenure at fair taxes or 
rents to be paid by every farmer. The existing legis- 
lation needs to be examined more thoroughly to 
ascertain its adequacy. 

5. The socialization of the distribution of the 
new technical inputs in agriculture, thus socializing 
the process of agricultural production and removing 
the present level of income of a farmer as a deter- 
minant of the future growth of his earnings. 

6. Bringing about a certain degree of stability 
in the movements of prices so that the producers, 
particularly the farmers, have a certain guarantee 
of incomes, and consumers of the real value of their 
incomes; even if the traders and the distributors are 
allowed to retain for some time the function of mar- 
keting the products, they need to be deprived of the 
possibility of exploiting the weakness of the farmers 
and/or the consumers through reckless profiteering 
and speculation. 

7. Major change in industrial ownership through 
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‘advance along these lines. 


heavy and light, long-maturing aiid quick-yielding 
—by the public sector. 
8. Introduction of institutions ‘to enable the 


workers to manage and participate in the adminis- | 


tration of the public projects. 


9. Establishing minimum -wages and salaries, 


and guaranteeing their increase in line with the gains 
in output and productivity. 

10. A vast expansion of the provision of social 
services and of the social legislation aimed at taking 
care of the people from the cradle to the grave; 
particular attention being given in the earlier phase 
to helping the under-privileged, the unprotected, the 


invalid, the young, the aged, the sick and the handi- 


cappe 

a is only a partial listing of the main areas in 
which immediate and rapid advance is necessary. 
These demands can be easily- expanded to include 
many more. They already form part of the guiding 
principles of state policy in the country and there- 
fore the main task is no longer to get them accep- 
ted at the government level. What is needed, how- 
ever, is an outline of the exact manner in which these 
objectives, can be implemented. 

The progress along these lines has-so far remained 
highly inadequate. .Among the many. redsons res- 
ponsible_ for that, surely considerable weight can 
be attached to three: 

(a) the slow pace of expansion of national out- 
put so that it has limited the degree of manoeuvrabi- 
lity in the hands of the government to satisfy many. 
competing claims; 

(b) the absence of an articulated framework for 


‘incorporating the various stages of social advance 


as essential miléstones in a long-term strategy of 
socialist transformation; and 

(c) the lack of powerful public sanctions to assure 
These lectures have 
outlined the general possibilities of overcoming the 
first weakness. The second, however, requires a 
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broad-based joint attempt by minds from many 
disciplines to quantify these objectives, to assign 
some target years for their achievement, to evolve 
the main line of strategy for their achievement, and. 


‘to elaborate the necessary institutional framework. 


It needs no emphasis, however, that-the progress 
will not be secured automatically; éach step forward 
will have to be won by the organization of'a cons- 
cious, strong and growing pressure of public opinion. 
It has been emphasized by many that overcoming 
the first two weaknesses could create the base around 
which the needed public pressure could be organized. 
This could serve as a major guararitee against a re- 
versal of present policies and for assuring further 
advance. 

There are strong grounds for planning for a 
developing 
countries. The more ambitious ones may with 
vigorous policies short-circuit the economic transi- 
tion in thé industrial countries and accomplish it in 
around half-a century. In the same manner, is it 
also not possible to accelerate the pace of ‘social 
transition? 

This is obviously ‘an attempt at exploring the 
possibilities of a peaceful transition to an affluent 
and a socialist India; it is predicated upon the assump- 
tions that the main pillars of recent advance have 
a certain indestructibility, a certain irreversibility 
about them, and that with conscious efforts it should 
be possible to strengthen and enlarge them. All 
these.thoughts, of course, fall to pieces if these as- 
sumptions are invalid. 

But if the assumptions look reasonable, then a 
way would be opened to string together the simul- 
taneous development of output and the transforma- 
tion -of social relations in such a manner that 40 to 
‘50 years hence one could think of arriving at a level 
of output which is much higher and at its distribution 
which is much fairer than today. 

If accomplished, would that not create the edifice 
of the India we want? 


` 
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PRAIRIE IVEY 


VIETNAM WAR 


Backlash and Backwoodemen 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N February 1, about 20 mil- 
lion leaflets were dropped 
over America by the Peace 

Partisans urging Americans not 
to kill the Vietnam people. Pre- 
sident Johnson was` naturally 
furious, the State Department de- 
nounced it as outrageous, the 
Pentagon called it unpatriotic and 
the American war-lobby called the 
young partisans as an “‘irresponsi- 
ble generation.” 

No; this is not what happened. 
The leaflets were actually dropped 
over North Vietnam by American 
planes urging the North Vietna- 
mese not to attack their “southern 
brothers.” Indeed, a very laudable 
mission! Why should brother at- 
tack brother? 


Leaflet War Irony 


But what are the Americans 
doing there bombing both the 
brothers? It is strange that the 
irony of the leaflet war did not 
dawn on the American Adminis- 
tration. 

While some. American planes 
were on this leaflet mission, others 
had renewed the bombing of North 
Vietnam after a pause of 37 days. 
Thus the doves and the hawks 
fly over the same North Vietnam 
skies, one appealing. for - peace 
and the other threatening war. 

But this is now a part.of a 
familiar pattern and it is recogniz- 
ed as the Johnson touch. President 
Johnson announced the resump- 
tion of bombing to a television 

- audience, at the same time assur- 
ing Americans that “in our con- 
tinuing pursuit of peace’? America 
was appealing to the Security 
Council for a meeting to resolve 
the Vietnam war. The Pope’s call 
for a negotiated settlement on the 
Vietnam conflict through the UN 
came in dy. 

The Johgson strategy is to 
carry the argows and the olive 
branch at the\same time, like the 
eagle in the 
He escalates tl 


merican emblem. 
war on the one 
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hand and makes stentorian ap- 
peals for peace on the other. At 
the diplomatic level, he treats 
nations like the proverbial donkey, 
holding a carrot in the front and 
a big stick at the back. 

One of the reasons he gave for 
the resumption of bombing was 
that the, truce was helping the 


Vietcong to reorganise and im- 


prove their supply lines. But so 
it has helped the Americans to 
improve their badly mauled sup- 
ply lines. 

The appeal tothe UN Security 
Council, as it should be obvious to 
anyone, was only a diplomatic 
gambit with no great sacrifice or 
loss of face. President Johnson 
was well aware that it was a non- 
starter. U Thant had already said 
that he saw no possibility of UN 
involvement in the near future 
to seek a solution because some 
members involved in the conflict 
were not UN members. He had 
China principally in mind. He said 
he was in favour of a Geneva 
type conference. In fact U Thant 
was in favour of forming a bro- 
ad-based government in South 
Vietnam that embraced all ele- 
ments including the 
Liberation Front (Vietcong) in 
order to prepare ground for a 
negotiated settlement. UN cir- 
cles naturally saw the Honolulu 
Conferance as a setback to U 
Thant’s hope. 


False Peace Efforts 


It was also clear to the Presi- 
dent that both the Soviet Union 
and France would oppose a Secu- 
rity Council meeting on Vietnam 
and that both Peking and Hanoi 
are opposed to UN involvement 
in the Vietnam war. Also there 
are many nations opposed to UN 
involvement because they prefer 
a Geneva Conference where the 
prticipants to the dispute can 
meet on the basis of equality. 

Of course, the US delegate to 
the UN, Mr. Goldberg, said that 


National ` 


“the purpose of our resolution is pi 


to assist in the reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference.” This is not 
so obvious to the world when the 
US has opposed the first Geneva 
Conference and the reconyening 
of it from 1956. ` 

That the US is.really searching 
for peace is also not obvious to 
anyone who has followed the pre- 
occupations at Honolulu ofthe US 
President and the South Vietnam 
representatives. The object of the 
conference at Honolulu was said to 
be to re-examine the American aid 
programme. To confirms this, US 
Vice-President Humphery has 
made various pronouncements 
during his recent trip to South 


Vietnam on the develop- 
ment of agriculture and re- 
settlement of refugees. To make 


further mockery of the whole 
thing, an economic team has been 
despatched to Saigon to make an 
economic projection for the next 
50 years, which has become a sub- 
ject of joke even among American 
servicemen. 


Honolulu Objectives 
The real object of the Honolulu 


meeting, however, was to make a _ 


reappraisal of the military sitva- 
tion and to formulate the future 
military strategy. Washingto2 
has clearly come t> realise the un- 
pleasant fact that without stability 
there can be no economic pro- 
gress. The alternative is to accele- 
rate the war and force negotiation 
on North Vietnam. 

The Pentagon and US military 
authorities in Saigon have been 
insisting for sometime that more 


men should be out on the field— 


almost as many as 450,000. At pre- 
sent there are 200,000 US troops, 
the same number the French had 
at the time of Dien Bien Phu. 
However, there ared ifferences 
within the US Administration over 
the future strategy. There is a 
vocal group in the State Depart- 
ment which favours a static con- 
dition (also called the ‘enclave 
theory’) against those who ad- 
vocate a dynamic posture. Mc- 
Namara made an astonishing re- 
velation recently when he blurted 
out that not one senior officer of 
the Pentagon favoured the “‘en- 
clave” strategy. This was the ear- 
lier strategy which proposed to 
hold on to Saigon and to as 
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many coastal enclaves as possible. 
As is evident, that strategy has 
been given up now under pressure 


from Pentagon and the US mili- - 


tary authorities in Saigon, and the 
Honlolulu conference was called to 
put the final seal of approval on 
the dynamic theory which will 
expand and accelerate the war. 
At least Prime Minister Ky of 
South Vietnam -confirmed this 
after the conference. 

Both Gen. Gavin and Gen. 


_Ridway of Korea fame support the 


enclave strategy. They said so at 
their recent testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. But 


_ it is obvious, that they are in a 


minority in the military circle. 
However in actual practice, 
the strategy will adopt a creeping 
technique to get closer and closer 
to the economic and population 
centres of North Vietnam in order 


to compel North Vietnam to ne- 


gotiate. But there is’ really no 
realism in this. If the US pushed 
North Vietnam beyond a point it 
will not feel compelled to nego- 
tiate as is vainly hoped by the US 
but, on the contrary, will fight 
harder and seek greater help from 
elsewhere. In any case, China will 


Why To Die ? 


HY must our boys also die; 
Boys of innocence. 
No one heeds a mother’s cry, 


War without sense. 


Vietnam is for the Vietnamese, . 


Ye 


Not you son. 


When you kill, your conscience flees 


With your gun. 


American troops have long intruded; 
Committing their boys, 
Now our Australians are included, 


We're Johnson’s toys. 


Plucked from jobs and your careers, 


Just to kill. 


What pain for parents: ‘what fears 


Against your will. 


Vietnamese people just want ‘peace, 


Not your lives, 


They want this fighting to cease, 


Just as your wives. 


You are my one and only brother, 


Stay home please, 


“Your sister needs you, and your mother, 


Don’t go overseas. 
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` oppose any negotiation except on 


her own terms. 

The Americans seem to be 
confused on two vital points. 
China may betray Cuba; but it 
cannot betray North Vietnam, 
because to do so will bring Ame- 
rica perilously close to the soft 
under-belly of China. Also, the 
war in Vietnam is a-defensive war 
and though China has been cau- 


‘tious in launching any offensive 


war against America in the case 
of Formosa, she is quite prepared 


to carry on indefinitely a bitter- 


defensive war. Thus the strategy 
of an accelerated war to compel 
negotiation is not realistic. It will 
only mean that the people of 
Vietnam will have to suffer more 
before America ` realises her mis- 
take. 

Again, if the US objective i is to 
secure through negotition recog- 
nition by North Vietnam of an 
independent South Vietnam Go- 


` vernment then she has lost sight 


of the principal cause of this war. 
At the 1954 Geneva Conference 
the first objective before the parti- 
cipating nations was a unified neu- 
tralised Vietnam. For North Viet- 
nam this is still a war of libera- 
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tion, first begun against the French 
colonial power, later against the 
puppet regime- of Bao Dai and 


“finally against the Americans who - 


continue to stand in its--way to- 
wards final liberation and uni- 
fication of the country. Of course, 
North Vietnam was prepared to 
effect these through the ballot box, 
but the Americans opposed it. 
It is unrealistic to expect North 


` Vietnam to give up at this stage its 


cherished objective. 

What then is the future pros- 
pect? To this President Johnson 
gave a characteristic reply. He 


‘said: “I don’t know.” But he also 


said that the American nation is 
troubled over the Vietnam war, 
a strange confession after assert- 
ing so long that the nation has been 
backing him fully over this issue. 

The American foreign policy, 
it is said, is a policy of no retreat. 
In Vietnam it is a policy of no 
surrender or pull-out. But Ameri- 
retreated from many 
fronts already. The back- 
lash of the war is piling up. A 
whole generation has grown up 
in America in a war-psychosis 
beginning with the Korean war. 
It has enjoyed little of peace, and 
whatever there was of it was an- 
xious and precarious. It is ‘now 
fed up with war and with the 
backwoodsmen who support the- 
war policy. 

South Vietnam is ruined eco- 
nomically. Inflation is its greatest 
problem. Food prices have gone 
up by 50 per cent in 1965 alone. 
The social consequences of the 
war have been more disastrous. 
A- whole young generation has 
been fed into the casino life to 
serve the US soldiers. Bar and 
bargirls are the only businesses 
which pay the private individual. 
The sane opinion in South Vietnam 
is much concerned with the per- 
version of a whole generation. 
It rightly asks whether these wo- 
men and men will ever return to 
normal life at all when the war is 
over. The bistro owners have be- 
come an ew power to reckon with. 

In the meantime, there isa 
continuing instability in South 
Vietnam. A report - appeared 
in an Australian ewattiher that 
the Americans offeredfa big bribe 
to Prime Minister Ky if he left 
South Vietnam. In ny case, this 
would be aa The current 
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lull in the political struggle in 
South Vietnam is because no one 
has any clear alternative to offer. 
But the generals regard Ky as an 
upstart and nurse their own 
ambitions. 

The strategy of the US Ad- 
ministration at home is more cal- 
culated. It makes no demands for 
great sacrifices. It only asks for 
little at a time. It promised to do 
well with existing troops, began 
to draft new recruits later and has 
now proposed to call up the reser- 
vists. Similarly, it asked for a small 
contingent to protect US instal- 
lations in South Vietnam, then 
for air support, then for more 
ground troops, then for the 7th 
Fleet and now for more weapons, 
more troops and air power. The 
American public can neither resist 
these demands nor put a stop to the 
war, for it is drugged by the anti- 
communist propaganda. 


Hostile Public Opinion 


One surprising new factor was 
the revelation by a Gaullup poll 
recently that the President's po- 
pularity is at its lowest point since 
he took office. Of course, all is not 
lost either for the President or 
Wall Street. The President has 
still 58 per cent support in 
the country and Wall Street has 
just recovered from a bad tumble 
after the news broke out that 
President Ho Chi Minh has ap- 
pealed to India to bring about 
peace. 

The President can still placate 
his critics in various ways as he 
has in fact done. Against liberal 
criticism, he can point out his 
record in civil rights, minimum 
wage legislation, right to work 
laws, etc. He can point out his 
continuing search for peace in 
Vietnam. And, above all, he can 
still count upon large numbers of 
Americans to support his war in 
Vietnam for they do not know 
what their Government is doing 
there. 

But the knowing American 
public is alerted to the dangers of 
further involvement. The infec- 
tion has spread to the American 
Senators, and Congressmen are 
reportiffheavy postbags against 
the resumition of bombing. 
In Congress\there is a continuing 
muffled agit§tion against escala- 
tion of the t 
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Arthur Schleisinger, who was 
at one time President Kennedy’s 
Special Assistant, and for some- 
time an apologist for Johnson, 
described the growing American 
involvement in Vittnam war a: 
a “tragedy” and he said that he 
was not convinced by the argu- 
ments of the Administration of the 
need for the resumption of bomb- 
ing. He said that America had no 
specific national interest in Viet- 
nam. 

The Administration is troubled 
with Congressional critics of all 
sorts of its Vietnam policy. The 
peace offensive of the President 
was specially aimed to placate the 
Congressional lobby in favour of 
peace. But he is prepared to be 
rough too with them. He was 
annoyed with the 15 Senators who 
wrote to him urging not to resume 
the bombing of North Vietnam. 
He curtly reminded them of the 
Congress Resolution of August 
1964. This Resolution, passed 
under the influence of the naval 
skirmish in the Bay of Tonkin, 
gave the President a wide discre- 
tion to take military action in 
Southeast Asia. 


The Congress has only now 
woken up to the fact that it had 
fixed no time limit to this discre- 
tion and that the President has 
no desire to surrender his new- 
found power. Senator Morse, his 
most consistent opponent on 
Vietnam policy, has moved to 
rescind the 1964 Resolution, 
but there is no hope of it being 
accepted by Congress. 


Frustrated Congress 


Congress can do little except 
to show its frustration. Thus the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee gave Dean Rusk a rough 
time when he also quoted the 
1964 resolution in justification of 
the renewal of bombing. Senator 
Fulbright and the Dmocratic ma- 
jority leader, Senator Mansfield, 
did not sign the 15-member peti- 
tion to the President, but both are 
now opposed to US Vietnam 
policy. They made it plain that 
the pause should continue. But 
when it ended, both had to willy- 
nilly support the President. 

It was Fulbright who floor- 
managed the 1964 Resolution. 
But he regrets it now. He says that 


he played “a part that I am not 
at all proud of....That would 
have been a good time to have pre- 
cipitated a debate and re-exa- 
mined our involvement.” How- 
ever, he has now decided to 
precipitate that debate in public. 
Only one out of the 13 Demo- 
crats in the Foreign Relations 
Committee support the President 
without reservations. 


Kennan Verdict 


President Johnson may be 
looking for accomplices in the 
world to support his Vietnam 
policy. Butin America itself he 
is steadily losing the support of 
the intelligentsia. The peace 
partisans in favour of ending 
the Vietnam war have stepped up 
their activities. And one res- 
pected voice has now been added 
to the several appeals for sanity. 
This is that of George F. Kennan, 
one of the world’s authorities on 
communism, one-time Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union and an 
ardent advocate for a detente 
with the Soviet Union. In a 
testimony he said that 
“victory” in the war would 
neither break the Vietcong 
resistance nor achieve US objec- 
tives in South Vietnam. He 
expressed himself in favour of a 
policy of “dig in and wait’ for a 
political solution to emerge. He 
said that the Honolulu conference 
was unhelpful to bring this 
about. He said that the difficul- 
ties of US foreign policy arose 
from its ‘rigidity’ and “over- 
militarization’” 


Now that the open inquest 
has begun on U.S. Vietnam policy, 
the forces of peace will assert 
themselves increasingly. And 
itis also likely that the back- 
woodsmen who support the war 
will have to come out more openly 
in favour of the war. It will 
also help to isolate them. They 
have helped to pervert a whole 
American generation and almost 
succeeded, but not fully. But they 
have already destroyed the young 
generation in South Vietnam who 
are reduced to make a living by 
pimping. The backlash of the war 
affects both American and Vietnam 
societies. The results have 
been far from what the back- 
woodsmen originally expected. 
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4 PEKING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Disenchantment in Havana 


LAJPAT RAT. 


IDEL CASTRO, the Prime 

Minister of Cuba has -ac- 

cused China:of “trying to 
subvert the Cuban armed forces 
with anti-literature and direct con- 
tact”. -He‘ also accused her of 
“exerting blackmail, extortion, 
pressure, aggression. ‘and strangu- 
lation and of worst methods of 
piracy, Oppression and filibuster- 


ing” 


and direct manner, Fidel Castro, 
in a statement in reply to the 
declarations of the Governmentof 
the People’s Republic of. China, 
exposed | Chinese machinations 


of using “rice as a political weapon . 


of aggrandizement against Cuba” 

and following in the footsteps of 
the United States “when -it tried 
to interfere in our internal affairs 
andin one way or the other im- 
pose its will on the people of 
Cuba”. Castro revealed that des- 
pite his Government’s refusal to 
permit objectionable Chinese li- 
terature to be distributed in 
Cuba by the Chinese Embassy 
the “Chinese Government and its 
representatives with insolence of 
omnipotent and absolute despise 


-towards our country sent to Cuba 


800 mail ‘bags containing thou- 


* sands of bulletins for distribution”. 


The- press reports further indicate 
that Cuba may soon break off 
all trade and diplomatic relations 
with the- People’s Republic of 
China. 


Peking N KP SILE 


In the light of these develop- 


_ ments which have surprised the 


whole world, including the politi- 
cal and ideological supporters of 
the Chinese leadership, it would 
be useful to examine the Chinese 
policies, tactics and attitudes to- 
wards the national ` liberation 
and Communist movements in 


‘ Latin America; this may help 


in understanding their role in the 
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liberation struggles of the other . 


_ two emerging continents of Asia 
and Africa. Such a study can also 
throw light on the present state of 


India-China relations which have. 


followed a pattern closely similar 
to that- of. the Chinese-Cuban 
relations, that is, from avowals of 
great friendship to bellicosity, 
aggrandizement and long-standing 


- enmity. 
In his characteristically blunt - 


Serious interest- in China on 
the part of Latin American Com- 
_munist parties and left-wing intel- 
lectuals dates from 1920’s when 
they reflected the Comintern line 
of viewing China as a ‘model’ 
for spreading the Communist 
movement in a large, backward 
and semi-colonial country. The 
Chinese leadership of that time 
was also credited with successfully 
building popular-front tactics: in 
a semi-colonial” country, which 
according to Some, found their 


counterpart in the Chilean politics . 


of the thirties. 

China’s interest “in Latin 
America developed steadily after 
~ 1949 when Mao Tse-tung decla- 
red that he knew ‘“‘the-peoples of 
Latin America are not mere slaves, 
obedient to the United States 

imperialism.” 


First Contact 


Few tangible signs of interest 
existed; however, untilthe Chinese 
decided to hold the first Peace 
Conference of Asian and ‘Pacific 
Regions in Peking in 1952. To this 
Conference came observers. and 
delegates from all the eleven Latin 
American countries bordering on 
the Pacific in addition to guests 
from Brazil, Venezuela.and Uru- 
guay. From. then.on, the flow of 
visits, in both directions, increased 
in measured strides. 

By 1960, Peking was outdraw- 
ing Moscow as an attraction; 
in that year alone 168 delegations 
from-Latin America visitéd China, 


compared with 22 to the Soviet 
Union. Indeed, Latin American 
groups (majority of them non- 
Communist) outnumbered the de- 
legations from any other conti- 


“nent and accounted for nearly one- 


quarter of all foreign visitors to 
Red China. In turn, the total of 
Chinese delegations visiting Latin 


' America leaped from four in 


1958 to 20 in 1960. In 1956, the 
Chinese Government-sponsored 
Peking Opera company toured 
Chile, Uruguay, Brazil and Argen- 
tina, followed in the next couple of 
years by teams of acrobats, scien- 
tists and cultural experts who set 
up exhibitions of Chinese paint-- 
ings, photographs and so on. 

` The Chinese leadership sought 
to further both partisan as. well 


„as national objectives in their 
-contacts with Latin . America. 


Their attempts to attract and in- 
fluence the Latin American Com- 
munist parties and left-wing in- 
tellectuals was in conformity with 
their twin aims. of using them as 
counterparts in their ideological 
struggle against the Soviet Union, 
and to get recognition for their 
regime among the Latin-American 
Governments and the opinion- 
moulding sections of the popula- 
tions. 


New Establishment 


The majority of these yisitors 
to. Red China seems to have been 
struck by the apparent similarities 
between the problems facing China 


-and those of their own countries 


and: by their identity of views 
towards United States imperialism. 


: They returned home with glowing 


accounts of the Chinese Com- 
munists’ achievements (much in 
the same way as many Indian 
leaders did) in solving the problems 
of. poverty and converting the 


country into a powerful indus- 


trialized nation. Some of them, 
obviously under the influence of 
the “‘new enlightenment” began to 
counterpose Chinese. experience 
against the lessons of the Rus- 
sian Revolution. For example, the 
Brazilian intellectual Nino Lovova 
said after his first trip, to Red 
China in 1959: 

“The Soviet Union®s too ad- 
vanced a society fran the Latin- 
America viewpoint. The Chinese 
are Closer to us, ingthat they have 


- to lift up manes of landless pea- 


e 
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sants from feudalism, a task we ` 


too have to perform... . Also their 
experience is much fresher tban the 
Russians’.’ 

' This statement made in Shan- 
ghai was given wide publicity in 
the Chinese press. 

Apart from wooing Communist 
and leftist groups, the Chinese 
with the co-operaion of: their 
friends succeeded in setting up 
“China Friendship Societies” in a 
number of Latin American coun- 
tries. They were also able to es- 
tablish a modest Student-Exchange 
Programme with Chile in 1960 and 
the bureaus of their official news 
agency in Chile and Brazil. In-the 
Chinese propaganda, Red China 
was presented as ready and able 
to assist Latin Americans—by 
example and through increased 
trade and technological exchange 
—to surmount the problems of 
under-development. This . impres- 
sion was somewhat strengthened 


by occasional Chinese purchases. 


of Latin American surplus com- 


modities, twice at rates slightly ` 


above the world market price. - 
Exploiting Cuba . 


The Chinese leadership from 
the very start looked at the Cuban 
revolution as an instrument pro- 
viding them with excellent amu- 
munition for their emerging dis- 


pute with the Soviet Union. With’ 


complete disregard of the facts 
of the Cuban situation, «they 
maintained that it was a 


vindication of the Chinese line _ 


in their ideological dispute with 
the Soviet Union and that Castro’s 
success proved beyond doubt-that 
the Chinese experience in seizing 
power at the head of a peasant 
revolution was the appropriate 
strategy for revolutionaries. not 
only in Latin America but in all 
under-developed areas. ‘They äs- 
serted that -Cuba’s revolutionary 
achievements. were based on the 
successful application of the Chi- 
nese pattern. This line was echoed 
by many pro-Peking Communists 
and leftists both in Latin America 
as well as in the United States who 
naively believed that a complete 


similarity of views existed between ~ 


the Chif®e leadership and ‘the 
leaders of tlt Cuban revolution. 

The youn leadership of Cuba 
Was also tāke in to a large mea- 
sure by the. Chinese propaganda 
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drive, their praise of Cuban lea- 
ders, ‘their vociferous support for 
the Cuban revolution and their 
outright and relentless con- 
démnation of American imperia- 
lism. A message sent by Chou En- 
lai to Fidel Castro on February 
3, 1962 said: 

“The Cuban revolution re- 
presents the’ genuine interests of 
the Cuban people and the hope of 
all Latin American peoples....It 
represents the aspirations of the 
peoples struggling against imperia- 
lism all over the world.... The 
heroic Cuban peoples led- by. their 
greať leader Premier Fidel Castro 
and the united Latin American 
peoples will certainly win final 
victory in their struggle against 
United States imperialism.” 

A similar message was sent 
to Fiedel Castro by Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung in 1963 promising 
aid and support against imperia- 
lism and praising the leadérship 
of the Cuban revolution. 


In 1961, China gave Cuba cre-. 


dits to the tune of 60, 000 dollars 
and signed a trade and economic 
treaty with Cuba, which included 
purchase of Cuban sugar. 

This seems to have had the 
desired effect on the Cuban lea- 
dership, a section:of which, led 
by Che-Guevara became parti- 
cularly enamoured of the ‘revolu- 
tionary’ Chinese leadership. 


- Che-Guevara 


In: 1963 Che-Guevara visited 
Peking at- the. head of a trade 
delegation and after the usual 
tour of the country made the fol- 
lowing statement in Canton: 


“We know China had fought” 


for twenty years and had attained 
liberation under the leadership of 
one of the greatest.leaders of the 
world today—Mao Tse-tung. And 
the agreements concluded between 
Cuba ‘and China reflect the best 
that a socialist country can do for 
a small nation which’ is fighting 
for its indépendence and have set 
an example for many countries in- 
the Americas.” 

Having-won the confidence of 
the Cuban leadership, and having 
secured some friends and sup- 
porters in the ranks of the Com- 
munist and workers’ parties in a 
few Latin American countries, the 
Chinese leadership set themselves 
on the course of using them against 


a~ 


the Soviet Unionand in defence 
of their dogmatic political line in 
the ideological struggle inside the 
world Communist movement. 

In June 1963, the Communist 


` Party of China wrote a letter to 


the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Chile, the 


„strongest Party in whole of Latin 


America, openly criticising it for 
advocating the Marxist thesis 
concerning the possibilities of a 
peaceful transition to socialism. 
The letter said : 

“In Latin America, the ‘ peace- 
ful’ way which you so forcefully 
advocate stands in sharp contrast 
to the revolutionary way’of Fidel 
Castro and other comrades who 
led the Cuban people to victory. ; 

.To preach the so-called ‘peace- 
ful way to the Latin American 
peoples is to reject the historic 
significance and the obvious les- 
sons of the Cuban revolution.” 

Knowing that the Cuban re- 
volution inspired the peoples of 
Latin America and was a revolu- 
tion accomplished through armed 
struggle, the Chinese leaders 
sought to confuse the people -by 
counterposing, the revolutionary 
process going on in Latin America 
with the experience of Cuba. 
They. wanted to use the Cuban 
revolution as an instrument to get 


support: for their dogmatic and. 


adventurist position of “armed 
conflict with imperialism every- 
where and at all times.” 


Chilean - Exchange 


The Chilean Communist Party, 
however, 
move -and pointed out that the 
Latin American countries have to 
evolve different forms of struggle 
depending upon the level and 
character of socio-economic de- 
velopment of the respective coun- 
tries, the alignment of class forces 
and the general level of the political 
consciousness of the people etc. 
The forms of struggle will thus 
vary between armed guerrilla 
movements on the one hand and 
peaceful political actions like 
fighting elections on the other. 

This infuriated the Chinese 
leadership who opened a denun- 
ciatory attack on the Chilean 
Communist Party and its leader- 
ship: A pro-Chinese Chilean Com- 
munist Pedro Andino, who was 
later expelled from the Party, led 
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resented the Chinese’ 
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this attack on the Chilean leader- 
ship, particularly its veteran leader 
and general secretary Luis Corvo- 
lan. In an abusive article attacking 
the Chilean leadership; in the 
Chinese financed journal Revolu- 
tion; published'from Paris, Andino 
called .the Chilean Party an 
“agency of U.S. imperialism” 
and its leaders as: “agents of the 
bourgeoisie who had sold~ their 
souls and the proletarian move- 
ment to American imperialists”. 
He accused them of opposing | the 
Cuban revolution and having “n 
confidence in the leadership of 
Fidel Castro—the ‘uncontested 
leader of the revolutionary- manes 
of Latin America”. 

The Chilean Party leader Luis 
Corvalan gave an appropriate re- 
ply to this Chinese-inspired attack 
in the World Communist journal 
Problems of Peace and Socialism, 
accusing the Chinese leadership 
of ‘dishonesty’ and ‘trying to dis- 
rupt the revolutionary forces of 
Latin America’, by raising the 
question of ‘Cuban way’ as the 


‘only road to national liberation 


of Latin American peoples. He 


wrote: 
Dishonest Pose 


“The leadership ofthe Chinese, 
Communist Party makes it appear 
that.they alone are the proponents 
of armed struggle and all others 
preach the peaceful way, No less 
dishonest is their attempt to coun- 
terprose the Cuban revolution 
against the revolutionary process 
of our entire continent. . 

“The content of the revolution 
in all Latin American countries is 
generally speaking identical. All 
the countries of the continent are 
bound to follow the Cuban exam- 
ple as regards liberation from 
imperialism is concerned....But 
as regards forms and means of: 
achieving the aims, there are and 
there will continue ‘to be dif- 
ferences.” 

Enragêd by this rebuff, the 
Chinese leadership resorted to 
underhand methods of splitting the 
Latin American Communist par- 
ties, including the Chilean Party. 
‘They; however, did not succeed 
except in the case of Brazil, Vene- 
zuele and Guatemala, and that 
too up to a certain extent. 

The leader of the Brazilian 
Communist Party, Luis Carlos 
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Prestes, accused the Chinese lea- 
dership of resorting to “unheard 


of methods of splitting and divid- . 
ing the Communist moyement”’ , 


in Latin . American countries; 
Cuban Revolution l 


The leaders ‘of the Cuban re- 
volution were also taken in by the 
Chinese, who while praising the 
historic role of the Cuban revo- 


lution used it as an instrument of- 


attack against the political posi- 
tions- adopted at the: Moscow 
Meetings of tlie Communist and 
Workers Parties held in 1957 and 
1960. The Cuban leadership re- 
fused to be involved in the world- 
wide ideological struggle going on, 
in the Communist movement and 
avoided taking any position with 
regard to it. Addressing the stu- 
dents of Havana University in 
September 1962 Fidel Castro said: 

“We do not know these con- 
troversies which are harming the 
world national liberation move- 
ment against imperialism. We 
don’t want any controversy, ideo- 
logical or political, in Cuba. We 


are all united. Let them (Soviet 


Union and China) settle their 
quarrel which is not our quarrel”. 
The Cuban leadership grud- 
gingly acknowledged the. validity 
of “‘peacefultransition to socia- 
lim” and “different forms. of 
struggle” in various countries. 

In his joint statement with 
Nikita Khrustichov in May 1963 
in Moscow, Fidel Castro accepted 
the position that each country had 


to evolve its own forms and me- - 


thods of struggle against imperia- 
lism. But soon after, addressing 
a meeting of the Congress. of 
Women of the Americas on Jan- 
uary 15, 1963, he expressed his 
attitude in these terms: 

“We do.not deny -the possi- 
bilities of peaceful transition, but 
we are still awaiting the first case. 
There are countries where the 
objective conditions for a revolu- 
tion do not exist. But there are 
countries, and they are in majority 
where they can do thesame thing 


as in Cuba. That is our opinion.’ 


Speaking at the Tricontinental 
Conference in Havana on January 
7, this year, Raul Rao, the Cuban 
Minister and the chief Cuban 
delegate declared: 

“The struggle against imperai- 
lism is to the end and without 


mercy. No independence or peace 
is possible as long as imperialism 
exists. Cuba’s experience will be re- 
peated in the rest of the world—in 
- Africa, Asia and Latin America.” 

The Chinese leadership was, 
however, not satisfied with this 
more or less common ideological 
position they had with the Cuban 
leadership. They wanted Cuba to 
be another Albania, not only ac- 
cepting the Chinese political line . 
but also joining her in their at- 
tack on the Soviet Union. This 
was too much for the Cuban lea- 
dership to tolerate. 

Moreover, they realized the 
importance of the Soviet aid, 
’ both economic and political, which 
was indispensable for the security 
of their country. The result was 
that they incurred the wrath of 


‘the arrogant Chinese leadership 


which began to employ its favou- 
rite weapons of blackmail, sub- 
version and threats, to coérce the 
Cuban leaders to fall i in line. 


. Similar Experiences 


The Cuban leadership on the 
other hand had taken up political 
positions honestly depending on 
their own experience as well [as 


“those of some other countries of 


Latin America, where the U.S. 
domination and dictatorial regimes 
made any other course except that 
of armed struggle, difficult, if, 
not impossible. By taking these 
positions they had not climbed the 
band-wagon of the dogmatic and 
adventurist Chinese leadership. 
The brutally frank attack of Fidel 
Castro exposing the dastardly 
action of the Chinese leaders in 
trying to subvert the Cuban go- 
vernment is a reminder to all 
those who accept Chinese profes- 
sions and bombast of anti-imperia- 
lism at their face value. 

In some respects the experience 
of India, Indonesia and Cuba are 
similar. All the three started with 
building fraternal relations with 
the great republic of China, re- 
cognised its regime, spoke in the 
UN for her admission to the world 
body and co-operated with her in 
many other ways. But all the three 
were paid back in theawame coin 
—the way of treachgry, blackmail 
and aggression. 

This should be object les- 
son to the emerging nations of- 
Asia, Africa anf ai America. 


’ 
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CALCULUS OF THE COLD WAR 


C. P. RAMACHANDRAN 


the short period he was Presi- 

dent of the United States, cap- 
tured the imagination of millions 
of people all over the world as no 
man has done since Lenin. His 
dashing personality, his money, 
his smart wife and lovely children, 
his wealth, his war record, they 
all added to the glamour. But 
what was he really like? How 
did he come by those political 
judgments that converted him 
from a somewhat namby-pamby 
Senator to- the acknowledged 
leader of the American-dominated 
world? The- process is related 
in this excellent’ book by Mr. 
Schlesinger who is a highly rated 
historian in his own right and 
who played some part in mould- 
ing Presidential opinion as one of 
Kennedy’s Special Aésistants. 

- Mr. Schlesinger is of course a 
great admirer of Kennedy, .as he 
well may be, for Kennedy made 
the United States contemporary.’ 
He managed to put across the 
interests of the United States in 
the most cold-bloodedly intelligent 
manner when previous -govern- 
ments had only been hot-blood- 
edly bumbling. The late Edward 
Murrow, the famous journalist, 
once said that if it was to 
Kennedy’s advantage to ally him- 
self with Macarthyites, he would~ 
do so. This is not harsh or unfair, 
although Mr. Schlesinger is at 
pains to paint his hero as a 
humanist. But even he cannot. 
hide the fact that Kennedy sought 
to impose his humanism by the 
strength of the knowledge that he 
could blow up the earth. - 

The politics of power do not 
account for persons, values, 
public opinion, or for that 
matter for God. John J. McCloy, 
an adviser_to the President quot- 


Jos Fitzgerald ‘Kennedy, in 


ed by Schfinger put the matter ~ 


succinctly: “World opinion? T 
don’t believe m public opinion. 
BEE, eee resonant 
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The only thing that matters is 
power. What we have to do now 
is to show that we are a powerful 
nation and not spend our time 
trailing- after the phantom of 
world opinion: It was the poli- 
tics of power that sent men to the 
Bay of Pigs. Kennedy is reported 
to have cried when he learnt how 
the men had been trapped there 
but the tears were not for the men 
lost but for a slip-up in the poli- 
tics of power. In Laos, Souvanna 
Phouma was thrown out and 
-Phoumi Nosavan brought in be- 
cause the politics of power de- 
manded it, not because anyone 
suspected Souvanna Phouma was. 


a Communist -or even a Leftist.. 


And when Cheddi Jagan- of 
Guiana was found viot good 
enough to further American in- 
terests, this is what, according to 
Schlesinger, happened: . 

“Burnham’s visit left the feel- 
ing, as I reported to the President, 
that ‘an independent British 
Guiana under Burnham (if Burn- 


ham will commit himself to.a 


multi-racial’ policy) would, cause 
us many fewer-problems than 


- an independent British Guiana 


under Jagan. And the way was 
open to bring it about, because 
Jagan’s parliamentary strength 
was larger than his political 
strength: he had won 57 per cent 
of the seats on.the basis of 42.7 
per cent of the vote. An obvious 
solution would be to establish a 
system of proportional represen- 
tation. 

“This, after prolonged discus- 
sion, the British government did 
finally in 1963.” 

So much for parliamentary 


democracy _in ` the “politics of ` 


power. J -e 

And why did the British 
Government agree? The politics 
of power has no use for “special 
relationships” when weighed 


` against cold war advantages. A 


M. Schlesinger Jr—Andre Deutsch, 
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éoup in Britain against Bevanites } 


is. as much on the books as a 
coup against neutralists in Laos. 
The cold war is a stone-eyed, stone- 
hearted god driven to action by a 


‘momentum that ceases to be of 


its own making. The crisis over 
the Skybolt missile nearly brought 
down the friendly _ Macmillan 
government but the computer 


-minds of the Pentagon had de- 


clared that Skybolt did not fit 
in with their broad nuclear strat- 
egy. And out went Skybolt. 

It was.the same with Diem. 
Mr. Schlesinger carefully excludes 
the President from the decision to 
replace him. But then that must 
be less than the truth. Schlesinger 
has admitted to lying about Cuba. 
This reviewer heard him lie about 
Cuba .in the auditorium of 


Bahawalpur House. Cabot Lodge- 


could not have given clearance- 
for the coup if he had not got 
the word from Washington, 
He does not deny that the Presi- 
dent had ` asked for the -exile of 
Nhu. ~ Quadros, Goulart, Bosch, 
Arbenz, Trujillo, Boun Oum, 
Lumumba and various other poli- 


tical figures, who played a brief” ` 


partin the world affairs, had to 
be eliminated unsentimentally, 
for the cold war machine 
demanded it. _ ; i 

There is even a very curious 
macabre equation between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States in the relentless calculus 
of the cold war. Even while 
fighting they have-to observe cer- 
tain ground rules. For instance, 
Mr. Schlesinger reports at ~the 
time of the Presidential elections, 


Averell-Harriman wrote-a letter- ` 


to ' Mr. Khrushchev asking him to 
be harsh about both candidates.” 
Harriman later happily reported 
back to Kennedy that he had 
received a message from Khrus- 
hchev pointing out that ‘Mos- 
cow had taken care to be as 
critical of the Democrats as of the 
Republicans”. During the Cuban 
missile crisis also and. earliér 
over Berlin, Kennedy had taken 
great care to provide Khrushch- 
ev with face saving lines. of re- 
treat as Khrushchev had done 
the same for him.  * f 


Indeed, it is amusing how the 


.Kennedy-Khrushchev ratio tallies 


with the understanding of Com- 
munist China, Both Kennedy 
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and Mao Tse-tung agree that 
the most portentous region in 
the world today is Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. Once again they 
agree that the Soviet Union isa 
status quo nation. The only 
point in dispute between the US 
and the USSR is whether it is 
to be a Russian status quo or 
an American status quo. After 
Cuba, Kennedy believed that the 
American version of the status 
quo had prevailed, but he was 
clever enough not to make too 
strong a point about it. Here 
is what Mr. Schlesinger states: 
“Khrushchev’s retreat meant a 
clear victory of the American 
over the Soviet definition of the 
status quo’, This was exactly 





On India And Nehru 


When Kennedy had visited 
New Delhi in 1951, Nehru for 
some reason—perhaps because 
all he could see was an un- 
known young Congressman— 
treated himwith marked in- 
difference. The visitor had been 
warned that, when Nehru be- 
came bored, he would tap his 
fingers together and look at the 
ceiling. Kennedy was in the 
office, he later liked to recall, 
for about ten minutes when 
Nehru started to tap his fingers 
and gaze abstractedly at a spot 
over the visitor’s head... 

x 

They (Nehru’s first visit 
to the USA in 1961) all went 
back to Washington in the after- 
noon for a state dinner in the 
evening. It was the first big 
affair of the autumn, and the 
staff had forgotten to open the 
flue in the fireplace on the first 
floor. The smoke poured 
into the room, causing confu- 
sion and smarting eyes. My wife 
and I were among the party 
of twenty-five, too many for 
the family dining-room on the 
second floor but a little 
too few for the . state 
dining room. During dinner 
Nehri s daughter, Indira Gandhi, 
assailed the President about 
American policy, praised 
Krishna Menon, the professional 
anti-American of New Delhi, 
andotherwise elevated the mood ` 
of the evening.... 
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how the Chinese understood that 
episode. Later on, Mr. Schlesinger 
muses over the strange fate that 
has overtaken these two rival 
nations brought together by the 
logic of unclear strategy: ‘Ame- 
rica and Russia appear now to 
have developed comparable inter- 
ests in the preservation both of 
their own societies and of an 
international order under their 
own control. History had made 
these two once revolutionary 
nations champions of the status 
quo in aworld where revolution 
had spun beyond them.’ And 
Harriman-bluntly told Khrushch- 
ev during the negotiations - on 
the Test Ban Treaty whether China 
would not turn her missiles 
against Russia. Khrushchev did 
not respond, but it was obvious 
that the idea had gone home. 
Unfortunately for the Khrushch- 
ev-Kennedy detente there was a 
joker in the pack. In fact, there 
were two jokers. China and 
France have the potentialities of 
changing the status quo. France 
is integrated in NATO and the 
long-term as well as the short- 
term interests of France, as long 
as she remained out of the com- 
munist orbit, would not be a 
direct challenge to the United 
States. .But China was a differ- 
ent matter and it was Kennedy’s 
judgment that China would be 
a problem for himself and for 
the Soviet Union for the next 
decade. This too agrees with 
Chinese official thinking. 

The matter-of-factness of nu- 
clear thinking is bone-chilling. 
They are practically in the form 
of mathematical formulae totally 
outside the purview of human 
relations or even of human un- 


derstanding. Mr. Schlesinger 
reports that at a meeting of 
scientists, someone asked Sir 


William Penney, the Australian 
physicist who was Macmillan’s 
scientific’ adviser, how many 
bombs it would take to destroy 
his country. Penney replied: ‘If 
you are talking about Australia, 
it would take twelve. If you are 
talking about Britain, it would 
take five or six. But to beon 
the safe side, let us say seven or 
eight’—and Mr. Schlesinger adds, 
he went on without a change in 
tone, ‘I will have another gin and 
tonic, if you would be so kind.’ 


Mr. Kennedy’s view on India 
and its rulers was certainly not 
as roseate as gushing journa- 
lists both in India and outside 
have tried to put it. He had 


- once thought that India was the 


key area in Asia. He had want- 
ed that India should win the 
race against China. By 1961 
Kennedy realised that ‘Nehru, 
alas was no longer the man he 
had since been.’ After their 
meeting inthe US, the President 
told Mr. Schlesinger that the con- 
versation between him and Nehru 
was ‘like trying to grab someth- 
ing in your hand only to have it 
turn out to be just fog.’ He also 
said: ‘This man has done 
so much for Indian independence, 
but. he had stayed around too 
long and now it was all going 
bit by bit. To Galbraith, 
Kennedy once remarked that 
“Lincoln was fortunate; Nehru 
by contrast much less so”. 

But with all that why did 
Kennedy generate that deep 
personal loyalty which permeates 
Mr. Schlesinger’s vivid account 
of his days? The answer is that 
he.was the first American poltician 
of his time to understand that 
the conventional wisdom in carry- 
ing out American objectives of 
the cold war were inadequate. The 
villains of Mr.  Schlesinger’s 
drama are the Pentagon, the CIA 
and the joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Unable to break out of the cliches 
and myths ofan earlier period they 
continued to present solutions 
that were self-defeating because 
they would involve nuclear self- 
annihilation, What Kennedy 
sought for was nuclear confro- 
ntation if inevitable, nuclear 
harassment where necessary, 
joint nuclear control of the 
world when possible. But the 
man had a sense of history. He 
was no hedgehog in the visionary 
sense Sir Isaiah. Berlin used it. 
He was a practical man who shed 
with celerity anything that would 
come in the way of quick appli- 
cation. He was irked by the 
limitations imposed on the 
Government of the new frontier 


by business ' groups, | Southern 
Congressmen, Negro fanatics, 
old-fashioned milit@ry advisers 


and the ‘permanent government’ 
as he called the ci¥il service. To 
e 
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the extent that he was able to 
break through the.stupid conser- 
vatism of these groups and carry 
on American fight for leadership 
of the world, he deserves the 
- applause of intelligent Americans. 
But he-was `no milk-white 
liberal with the milk of human 
kindness by the quart in his veins. 
He might be haunted by particular 


deaths but not annihilation if the 


situation demanded it. Strangely 


enough, he had a deep historical, - 


understanding of this dnd must 
have approved of Macmillan’s 
sentiment quoted by Mr. Schlesin- 


, ger. “It might be, he (Macmillan). 


concluded, that we were conde- 


mned, like. the heroes of the old . 


- SOVIET. BALLET 


Greek tragedies, to an ineluctable 
fate from which there was no 
escape; that like those doomed 
figures, we must endure it, with 
only the solution’ of the admo- 
nitory commentaries ‘of the 
chorus, the forerunners of tlie 


: columnists of today.” 


-No man with any dens of 
Sensitivity, who is aware of the 
horrors and challenges of our 
times should fail to read A 
Thousand Days which charts with 


pitiless -logic; the limitations 
imposed on the human wickedness 
by the harsh compulsions of 
he double, © checkmate of 


mutual and total annihilation. 


Give Them A Hand | 


` HABIB TANVIR 


VHE difference’ between. the 
stage of Bolshoi Theatre and 

New Delhi AIFACS Hall is 

so great that if the 32 ballet dan- 
cers of Moscow, Leningrad -and 
various Soviet Asian Republics; 
now visiting India, -were merely 
able to make clean. entries and 
dramatic exits at the. Fine Art 


Theatre, this alone -would have- 


been a remarkable feat. . 


But the fact that despite the 
absence of a big stage and orches- 
tra and all the other technical 
facilities usually 
ballet theatres anywhere in the 
world, they could within twenty 
four hours of arrival not only 
give a smooth performance in 
New Delhi but ever so‘often create 
a mood making their achievement 
remarkable. Add toit the fact 
of the orientation of Western 
music and dance, so entirely 


different from the rasas in.the’ 


Indian arts, that it is exceedingly 
difficult for the people of this 
country as a whole to partake of 
the moodg har inform the Russian 
ballet—and the Soviet success on 
the first nigh seems nothing short 
of a miracle. 

Theatre audiences in Delhi—if 
they exist at alle-are somewhat 


26+. 


available at’ 


i different from audiences elsewhere 


in the world.- They are hardly 


-used to clapping at_the end of a. 
"performance, much ‘less in the 


middle of it. During the premiere 
of the -Soviet “ballet, they even 


clapped iñ the -middle ofa single. 


item if they liked a turm or an 


‘exit of an individual performer. 


So thë Soviet ballet was received 
-with great fervour, even if the 
artistes were not given more than 
one or two curtain calls. 


Traditional Response 
We are not used to curtain 


calls—neither our artistes nor our 
audiences. Till recently, clapping 


` in concerts, -mushairas, dance re- 
citals and dramas.was considered | 
_ bad manners. 


Neither does the 
kifid of pin-drop silence, which is 
the hall-mark of -music appre- 
ciation in the West, characterise 


. successful. concerts in India. In- 


deed; it would be considered rude, 
if not a form of conscious dis- 
approval. Articulate, ` verbal 
audience pafticipation has been 
our traditional form of response 
to art.” This was occasionally 
true even of disapproval. 


Expressing response through . 


the clapping of hands isa form 


recently 
West. 
accepted 


imported from the 
Though now we have 
this form on a 


—Jarge scale even for concerts and 


- mushairas, we perhaps find it em- 
barrassing to call an artiste to the 
stage again and again, no matter 
how deeply grateful we feel for his 
performance: ~ 

Ifthe number of curtain- éalls 
received by the Soviet artistes in 
New Delhi was to be considered 
from the Western standards, one 
would conclude that the reception 
was’ poor. Ordinarily, four or 
five calls-are made even for nor- 
mal performances in Western 

. countries. This number is doubl- 


‘ed and trebbled for a performance | 


considered extraordinary, as some 
of our top artisfés, who have 
been abroad, know from their own 
experience. . 

So.it may not be ‘out of place 


- to suggest that if we accept a 
form, we better accept it in full. 


-measure and not half-heartedly. 
If our appreciation of artis as 
deep as it was during the Soviet 
performance, our clapping might 
also be as. resounding and .insis- 
tent. I say this not for the sake 
of-foreign. artistes alone, though 
they would seem to deserve it 
even for courtesy. The Indian 
artistes, who are used to Indian 
response to the arts, also deserve 
More generous expression of 


of both favour and disfavour.- 


i As for the. Soviet artistes, one 
-should think people would clap 
on, if only to see in how many 


F exquisitely alluring ways some 
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\ of these beautifu 


ballerinas 
curtsied. nes 
Particularly Raisa Struchkova, 
who received the warmest . res- 
ponse during the first two perfor- 
mances}I attended ! She would run 
in joyfully, and stand in a.sculptu- 
ral pose with extended arms—her 


smiling eyes big with wonderment” 


at the appreciation, as mucti as to 
say, ‘Really, was it all that good ?’ 
The clapping would continue and 
she would bow with a’ dainty 
smile. Finally, she would 
“bend low for-a deep curtesy. 


And each entry and exit during 
_curtain calls was itself a perfor- 


mance rich in audience contact. 
‘On the .second day I was 


a 


relaxed enough to decide to count 
her pirouettes during a solo per- 
formance in Minkus’ Don 
Quixote. After missing the first 
few, I counted upto 28 whirls that 
she executed at one go. -Of 
course’ this was not her greatest 


‘achievement, .But- to perform 
with that ease and polish and to - 
charge the atmosphere with that . 


verve and vivacity certainly-was. 


In Glier’s Romance, in which ` 
her costume made her look a bit ` 


like Ulanova’s Júbit, she evoked 
a lyrical, tender mood. And in 
Mashkovsky’s Waltz; she was 
herself like a beautiful musical 
instrument, like a lovely statue 


in vibrant motion. 








Yelena Ryabinkina 


E decided to meet Yelena 
Ryabinkina, the 23-year 
old prima ballerina of the 

Bolshoi Theatre. We came across 
the dancing phenomenon, who has 
kept three continents spell-bound 


by her charm and unbelievable. 


dancing skillin a’ melee diring 
the lunch hour in Hotel Janpath. 
But even before we could divert 
our queries from the-last évening’s 
performance to some: other in- 
teresting aspects of her great 
art, she took leave to see us again. 
“I am afraid she would not be 


“able to come back again for she 


has a very tight schedule today,” | 
remarked our polite interpreter 


who was- the only liaison 
around. f 

While she sat and talked she 
hardly gave the impression of 
the celebrated artiste she is. She 
felt embarrassed on being told of 
the magnetic impression she had 
on the audiences after the first 
night’s performance, however, 
giving the ‘I knew it’ posture of 


_ confidence. 
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‘visited this country so far. 


Interpretation in art depends 
so much upon the artiste’s tem- 
perament also ; and Struchkova’s 
temperament seems gay and 


-passionate. So to her performance 


in each ballet she brings a certain 
quality, robust and dramatic, not 
seen in any: ballerina who ie 
o 
wonder she shares with Maya 
Plisetskaya the highest honours 
in the Soviet ballet after Ulanova. 
These were the two names, 
besides Ulanova’s, that Yelena 
Ryabinkina, prima ballerina of 
the Bolshoi Theatre and a charm- 
ing Odette in Tchaikovsky’s Swan 
Lake mentioned when I askéd her 
whom she admired the most. 





~ 


` Who among the most celebra” 
ted Soviet ballerinae had impres- 
sed her most? we asked. 

_ An array of multisyllabic names 
were uttered by her of which 
Ulanova, Plisetskaya and Struch- 
kova were easily intelligbile to 
us aliens. ` 

To be selected for Odette- 


Odile in Swan Lake is a tribute to - 


the talent of any ballerina. Galina 


Ulanova has made her contribu- - 
tion inimortal. Yelena was chosen. 


for the great role when only 17 
asa student in the graduating 
class of the ballet school of the 
Bolshoi Theatre. i 

_ Have there been any change 


in the performance of Swan Lake 


after Ulanova? i ; 
No major technical changes 


_ as such, according to Yelena. How- 


ever it is difficult to find an equal 
of Ulanova, she confessed. “Ula- 
nova wasa mystery. I have tried 
to make it more natural”, she 
said with a sense of unassuming 
pride. 

Yelena, who now dances with 


a recently acquired partner, 
Viadimir Romanenko of the Bol- 
shoi Theatre, has given some new 
dimension to the Soviet ballet. 
She took London by storm last. 


-summer and in her first perfor- 


mance in England “she captivat- 

edthe hearts of the audience”, 

according to a London critic. 
-Six years after her debut in 


- Swan Lake she has mastered no 


less than 18 roles. Her outings 
have been history making. In 
Vienna she received a gold medal 
at the international contest of 
classical dance; the magic was 
equally intense whether she per- 
formed in Poland, Denmark, 


Finlad, Hungary, China, Greece, 


Iceland, USA, Canada or Mexico. 
She may forget New Delhi in 
her more expanded circuit of per- 
formance, but the Indian Capital 

would never forget -her. 
i Anees Chishti 
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Standards of Dying 


HERE is something wrong 
with our dying. Something 
utterly, depressingly wrong. 
We die feudal deaths, and have 


very backward funerals. A fune- ~ 


ral I saw last week merely streng- 
thened this belief of mine. There 
was the body done up under so 
many flowers and so much garish- 
ness. Trailing the hearse came 
the dead man’s employees raising 
slogans in his memory. It looked 
as though they had ‘been pressed 
into the hideous job of cheering.’ 
For one thing, the men themselves 
had that hired look which made 
things ghastly. For another, the 
_ slogan was too large-sized for an 
average death. ‘Mr. So-and-so 
is immortal!’ would tag comfort- 
ably on to a prime minister or 
a president, or even to somebody 
who held the ninth rank in the 
warrant of precedence. The tenth 
man can’t afford to get immor- 
tal, which would be getting funny. 
And certainly not a civic leader. 
Which incidentally explains why 
so many civic leaders are des- 
perate about crashing past the 
tenth rank in the warrant of pre- 
cedence. This is-a euphemism, 
as you will realise, for getting 
into government at minister-of- 
state level, with hope of becoming 
cabinet minister after a term or 
‘so. Hardly careerism, this is 
the very permissible desire for 
survival after death. 

It is -different in the West. 
The Christian attitude to death, 
survival, and resurrection, the 
last as pat as the calling up of 
reservists, is fairly uncomplicated. 
The Hindu attitude is uncompli- 
cated too, except where it brings in 
transmigration, and this involves 
such fabulously unwieldy . num- 
bers of souls and bodies with the 
insects and the animals thrown 


in, that nothing short of a com- . 


puter can chart it with precision. 
Otherwise, death as a workaday 
categoryeis accorded pretty curt 
treatment. nd herein there is 
splendour -of"sorts. You are laid 
on the pyre, and in the high 
drama of fire, cleansed of your 
mortality. Barto the elements 
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you go. This is the most un- 
sentimental way-out I can possibly 
figure. : 

It has often intrigued me what 
is it that gives this splendid finale 
its drearier, tardier melodrama 
today. The Punjabi contractor, 
who made all his money the fast 
way after Independence and quite 
a bit of it black, insists on going 
to his heavenly abode. You can 
always get away be saying that 


the contractor himself never was . 


particular of a heavenly abode. 
It was the sons who wrote up this 
ad for The Hindustan Times. But 
the contractor, and all contrac- 


tors are intelligent people, ought - 
to have anticipated this, contin- _ 
gency, since he must have réad ` 


similar advertisements while alive. 
It is worse when regular busi- 
nessmen die. They not only go 
to their heavenly abodes, but go 
there with their credentials devas- 
tatingly complete. The ad in 
The Hindustan Times would -run 
like this : Mr. So-and-so, Mana- 
ging Partner, Such- and-such Com- 


pany Private Limited, Stockists . 


in India for Such-and-such product, 
Partner, Such-and-such Company, 
Founder Such-and-such Trust, Sole 
Agent in India for. .and on and on 
over a dozen lines of close-set 
lead, with this end-bit bathos, 
left for his heavenly abode on 
Sunday, the 15 of January. i 


Things have got to improve, ` 


Perhaps the one person, and she 
is unique in many other ways, 
Who tried to make deaths less 
unmodern.is Dr. Sushila Nayar. 
I remember the jubilation with 
which she inaugurated the electric 
crematorium in Delhi. I felt 
much the same way myself. I 
felt as though I was at some fabu- 
lous barbecue. This not ‘from 
any dietary atavism in me; far 
from it, I was merely in, my best 
social frame of mind. If I re- 
member the occasion right, the 
Health Minister, being ex-officio 
mistress of mortuaries, had kept 


“two stray stiffs for the first con- 


‘summation. They are the Un- 
known Soldiers of our great battle 
of technology. 


` 


} 
Months -have gone by, and } 


Dr. Nayar’s wish that this should 
grow into a busier institution 
hasn’t been fulfilled. Prospects 
are bleak for more than. one 
redson. Firstly there is this ende- 
mic resistance to technology. 
And secondly there is this assu- 


. rance of Mr C. Subramaniam 


that there is. going to be just 
famine and no starvation deaths. 
Many were the fond visits I paid 
the Incinerator. I have stood 
there often gazing on its sterilized 
cleanness and clinical ‘efficiency. 
On all those occasions I found no 
waiting corpse, no enthusiasts, in 
the foyer. That seemed in- 
gratitude. 
* x o x * 

The banks of.the Yamuna are 
fast becoming our Memory Vista. 
But it is.also very un-Hindu. I 
use the term Hindu in a historical 
and geopolitical sense. The mau- 
soleum and even the rose garden 
isn’t too -much in the Hindu 
spirit of accepting death and 
cleansing. Raj Ghat has its 
atchitectural pattern fairly close 
to the Mughal in theme and massi- 


. veness. Shanti Van isn’t heavy, 


but jars nevertheless on the Hindu 
finale with lush dissidence. The 
Empire in its last days indulged 
in an exclusive concern for the 
dead, and built tombs all over 
the place, many of them in anti- 
cipation. These turned thé living 
solidly against the Mughal Empire. 
The Empire fell without as much 
as a fight; it just couldn’t move 
its armies since the vast clutter 
of mausoleums clogged all its 
logistics. 4 ` 

This is the sombre lesson we 
have-chosen to`ignore.. 

And the electric crematorium 
gets an avant garde corpse or 
two if it is in luck’s way. 
That is why I am depressed by 
the sight of my leaders burning 
with logs of wood. Our basic 
resistance to technology will 
never be overcome unless 
every political executive decides 
to pass out via the electric crema- 
torium, ` 

But they stay too long in office, 
never retiring in time, so that 
they end up as doddering con- 
servatives immune to ‘new ideas. 
And ever so sloppily they put off 
death to the last minute. 


—Charvaka - 
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I ndo-Soviet Trade 


a ee RAMESH JAURA 


HILE ‘opening the Budget 
Session of Parliament, ° 
President of India, Dr.” 


Radhakrishnan noted with satis- 


faction the “impressive rise in our 
exports to East European coun- 
tries in general and to the USSR 
in particular”. 

The special’ mention: of thè. 
Soviet Union indicated recogni- 
tion on the part of the. country 


_ of the increased Indo-Soviet- trade 


cooperation which came in the 
wake of-the signing of fourth 


long-term trade agreement bet-' 


ween India and the USSR for a 
five-year period; 1966-70. The 
agreement marked the opening - 


_ of a new bright chaptér in the’ 
trade and economic-relations of 
_ the. two countries. 


Im accord- 
ance with agreed volumes of 
supplies for 1966-70,-the trade 
turnover between the USSR and 


India is expected to be doubled ~ 


by 1970, with 1964 as the base. 
Some’ of the special features of 
the “Soviet-Indian “economic and - 
trade relations’ are their steady 
development, the growing rate of 
commodity exchanges and the 
continuing .expansion of_coope- 
ration between the two:countries.” 
An analysis of -the growth ‘of 
Indo-Soviet trade shows not only 
rise in the volume of trade turn- 
over in fécent years, but the 
share’ and ‘significance of India 
in the trade has also increased. 
India has almost one-fourth share 
in the total trade turnover of 
the USSR with -the "developing 
countries. - Before 1964, . Fiu- 


land occupied the'first place i inthe . 


volume of Soviet foreign trade. 
But the’ volume of Indian foreign 


` trade with the- USSR reached Rs. 


183.9 crores in 196£ and, as- esti- 
mated; :Rs. 265-crorės in 1965. 


Tempo of Growth 


Another interesting feature is 
that the -tempo` of growth of 
foreign trade between the two 
countries has by far exceeded that 
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of Indian foreign trade turnover 
Whereas in the last — 


as a whole: 
five years the average increase in 
the foreign trade of India was 
3.4 per cent per annum, the turn- 
over of trade between “India and 
the Soviet Union ‘in the samé 
period has shown an increase of: 
24 ‘per cent. 

The Soviet ‘Union now Occu- 


pies the third place among India’s 


foreign trade partners, ranking 
third among the importers of 
Indian goods and covering ‘as 


much as four-fifth in India’s im- ` j 


ports. India, in her turn, ‘has 
one of the leading places in the 
foreign trade of the USSR with 
the? developing countries of Asia’ 


‘and Africa; the share of India in 


the Soviet’ trade - turnover with 
this group of countries- being ~ 
about .eigħt per cent. 


Diversification 
Moreover, the increase in the 


volume of trade turnover between’ . 


the two countries has been accom- 


- panied by_a considerable diversi- 


fication of goods. Whereas in. 
1953 India supplied to the Soviet 
Union three or four commodity ` 


` groups, in 1963-64 Indian export“ 


to the USSR comprised of. over 


40 different commodity groups. 
‘Like other developing count- - 


ries, India pays back for the pur- 
chase of Soviet goods, by way of 
her traditional export commo- 
dities such “as cotton, rubber, 
wool, raw hides and skins;, non- 
ferrous metals, tea, coffee, and 
some of the products of her own 
national industries. The. latter 
promotes further development of 
the national industries in view of- 
the sharp competition in the world: 
market from powerful Western 
concerns. 

It is encouraging to ‘know 
that.the share of- finished and - 
half-finished products in’ the 


Indian export to the USSR -at- 


present makes up 40 per cent, 
whereas the quantity and the 


-457 per cent, 


assortment of manufactured goods 
bought by the Soviet -Foreign 
Trade Organisation in India are. 
constantly growing in their volume 
and diversity. | During’ recent 


. years, the Soviet Union. purchased 


in India considerable quantities 
of leather footwear, -jute, pro- 
ducts, woolen knit-wear, cotton 
piece goods, ready: made * gar- 
ments, canned juices- and fruits, 
bed sheets, insecticide detergents 
and others. Below is the off- 
cial estimate of the share of the 
Soviet Union in the export of 
Indian goods: Hides and Skins— 
` Tobacco—35 per 
cent,, Coffee and Castor—about 
30 per cent each, Tea—12.5 per 
cent, Jute goods—-13.5 per cent, 
Organic Chemicals—32 per.cent, 


~ Shellac—10 per cent, etc. 


Significant: Change 


. During- 1965, the purchases 
of Indian manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods by the So- 
viet Foreign Trade Organisation 
have increased as follows: Leather 
footwear—25 per cent (as com-- 
pared with 1964), Jute bags and 
Jute cloth by. 50 per cent, men’s 
shirts by 300 per cent; ‘Cotton 
piece goods by 300 per cent. 
In 1964, the Soviet share of equip- 
ment and machinery reached 54, 
per cent. = 

‘Considering that ten years ago ` 
the. Soviet supplies to India were 
limited only to separate items of 
raw materials and some goods 
for industrial use, like the rolled 
ferrous metals, cement etc., this - 
aspect of Indo-Soviet trade co- 
operation is indeed: encouraging. 
For the last two and three years 
the Soviet Union has supplied 
India: under ‘the Trade Agree- 
ment, according to usual commer- 
cial terms and conditions, besides 

certain kinds. of machines and 
equipment, complete equipment 
for. the construction. of .power 
stations, and large industrial pro- 
jects.- .. |: 
A case in Saints is the signing 
of- five:-contracts in September 


-1962- between thé- Soviet Foreign 


Trade™ ‘Organisation, “Machino- 
export’-and the Bihar Electricity 
Board for the construction of the- 
Patratu-;Thermal: Power Station. 

The’Soviet Union undertook to 
carry.out the designifg and supply 
of equipment {or this Power 
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Station, and 54 specialists were 
deputed to render technical assis- 
tance in the construction and 
commissioning of the 
Station. The total capacity of 
this is estimated at 400 MW, and 
is one of the largest thermal 
power stations in India. 


Power Stations 


Similar agreements were also 
signed for large hydro-electric 
complexes in Madras (capacity 
200 MW), Orissa (360. MW), 


and UP (capacity 300 MW). At: 


present, with Soviet assistance al- 
together 13 power stations are 
being constructed in India with 
a total capacity of more than 2.5 
million KW. It is estimated, by 
the end of the Third Plan which 
envisages an increase in- the power 
generating capacity of India from 
5.7 million KW to 12.69 million 
KW, power complexes built with 
Soviet assistance will contribute 


~ more than 35 per cent of the new 


installed power capacity. 

The Soviet Union -also supp- 
lies industrial materials and 
structures, dump trucks, graders 


, and other machines and goods to 


meet the requirements of the 
irrigation systems and industrial 
projects constructed or to be 
constructed including the Bokaro 
Steel Project, the Hydro-technical 
Projects in Farraka, Mulah and 
others. At present, various con- 
struction projects and enterprises 
in India have nearly 1,500 Soviet 
metal-cutting machine tools, about 
2,000 electric. welding machines, 
more than 150 cranes and bull- 
dozers and also 70 super-powerful 
excavators. 


Along with machinery and. 


plants India imports vital commo- 
dities for industries, such as rdlled 
steel, zinc, lead, platinum, wood 
pulp, newsprint, chemicals etc. 
Since independence, India was 
confronted with the oil problem. 
With Soviet assistance in the form 
of supply of oil products from, 
1960 on reasonable conditions, 
India started developing her 
national oil industry. In 1964, 
the Soviet Union supplied more 
than halfeof the gas oil imported 
by India and 22 per cent of heavy 
oil. The significance of imports 
of oil produats from the USSR 
cannot be overrated. The deli- 
veries of PNS products under 
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Power: 


such farms. 


the first contract helped India 
to save foreign „exchange to the 
extent of Rs.15 crores. Accord- 
ing to Indian Oil ‘Company’s 
spokesman, India will save .Rs. 
30 crores of foreign exchange as'a 
result of recent agreements. 
Machines and: equipment re- 
quired to meet our agricultural 
needs are an important item of 
Soviet exports to India. At pre- 
sent, about 12,000 Soviet tractors 
constituting 25 per cent of the 


total number of tractors, are work- ° 


ing in the fields: of the country. 

Today, when tractor and me- 
chanised farming is the slogan of 
the Indian farmer, the sale of 
tractors is not enough. What 


matters most in the sphere of - 
mechanised farming is the service, - 


abundant and regular supply of 
spare parts and training of the 
users in the proper maintenance 
of tractors. The four Indian 
agents of “Traktroexport” who 
have set up a network of the 
users ofsystem fulfil the need of 
service Soviet .tractors. 

Central technical workshops 
are maintained, one each in Bom- 
bay, Madras, Calcutta and Delhi. 


A distinguishing feature of, 


agricultural exports is free Soviet 
assistance in servicing, mainte- 
nance and repairs of tractors, 
training of Indian engineers, dea- 
lers, mechanics and farmers. In 
1964, mòre than 1500 Indian 
personnel were trained in the 
mainténance of tractors.. 


Suratgarh . 


The . 30,000 acre Suitgarh, 
State Meċhanised Farm in Raj- 
asthan is indeed a symbol of So- 
viet-Indian- cooperation, establi- 
shed with agricultural- machines 


worth Rs. 79 lakhs presented by. 


the Soviet-Government. The €x- 
perience of the Suratgarh farm, 
has impelled ‘agricultural experts 
in this country to explore the 
possibility of .setting up more 


The Jetsar -farm is another 


“prominent sector in agriculture 


where the USSR assistance. has 


_been extended. ' 


India’s expanding trade re- 
lations with the USSR: -have also 


helped to improve the terms of. 


trade in India’s favour as to her 
trade relation with countries. 
Bilateral trade with the Soviet 


_ tected. More so because 


Union and other socialist countries 
has enabled India to secure goods, 
which earlier had to be imported 
on hard currency, and export, 

in return, such goods which 


- may not’be purchased in Western 


markets. According to the offi- 
cial report of the Board of Trade, 
95 per cent of the bill for imports 
negotiated on international prices 
from the Soviet Union has there- 


fore been in the nature of import 


saving under free foreign ex- 
change. 


Perspective 


In 1966, and in aei 
years, under the new trade agree- 
ment machines and equipment 


.will account for a considérable ` 


part of Soviet’ deliveries. The 
supply of Soviet rolled steel, tin’ 
plates, non-ferrous metals, ferti- 
lisers, wood pulp and newsprint 
is “expected to increase. While 
the USSR will continue import- 


-ing traditional Indian goods, the 


purchases of jute bags and jute fa- 
Gabe cotton fabrics, and woollen 
knit wear, garments, leather shoes, 
carpets ` and handicrafts, will 
increase. 

The range of Indian pot 
goods will be extended, including 
woollen carpets, ropes, brushes, 
storage batteries, vacuum flasks 
and some other engineering goods. 
Finished and half-finished pro- 
‘ducts are expected to constitute 
about half of the value of Indian 
exports to USSR: 

More than a decade of Indo- 
Soviet trade relations based on 


‘equal right constitutes an im- ` 


-portant part -of the support for 
the just demands ‘of developing 
countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, directed at the 
liquidation of the consequences 


of colonialism in their’ economy ' 


and foreign trade. The achieve- 
ments of trade relations between 
the two countries therefore should 
be carefully developed and pro- 
the 
Soviet attitude.to India and the 
developing countries ‘contrasts 
sharply with the rigid and narrow 
attitude of the more prosperous. 
countries of Western Europe. 
It is to be noted that the Presi- 
dential Address to. Parliament 
makes it clear that India’s ex- 
ports to the West have not regis- 
tered a significant rise. 
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Land Reforms 

HE utter failure of the Government and the planners to get 
even the limited land reforms, accepted in principle, implemented 
satisfactorily was clearly brought out by the discussion at last 
week’s high-level seminar in the Capital. The attempt to make out 
that radical land reforms would come in the way of increasing agricul- 
tural efficiency and production was fully exposed as little more than 
a bid by vested interests to retain their stranglehold on the rural eco- 
nomy. In such a gathering of experts it became inipossible for the 
advocates of status quo to get away with the propagandist argument 
that “land to the tiller” is an unreal slogan and that ceilings on holdings, 
if properly implemented, would have an adverse effect on production. 
Even the Food Minister; Sri Subramaniam, who in recent months had 
tended to adopt the’easier course of letting things be has had to concede 
that in countries where land reforms liad been fully implemented and 

ceilings had been imposed, production had gone up considerably. 


The most important of the unanimous recommendations of the 
seminar is the one calling for vigorous and honest implementation of 
the land reforms programme during the Fourth Plan. The call to end 
the “‘landlord-tenant nexus” and ensure that by a planned process the 
tiller becomes the owner of land cannot now be brushed aside as 
“political slogans” raised by left-wing.elements merely to destroy the 
popular image of the ruling party. As Dr V.K.R.V. Rao pointed out, 
there is no substance in the plea for halting or half-hearted reforms in 


_ thé name of efficiency; ownership of larid is the best incentive that 


can be thought of to enable the agriculturist to maximise production. 
He was careful to add that mere transfer of ownership would not 


-change the situation; it was the vital first step, and had to be followed 
‘by the grant of what he termed direct incentives, such as easy credit 


facilities, supply of adequate inputs and guarantee of a fair and remu- 
nerative price to the producer. The Union Food Minister has sub- 


_ sequently acknowledged the soundness of this approach. 


No one at the seminar seriously disputed the contention that 
land reforms have not been implemented adquately so far, although 


` Sri Asoka Mehta weakly argued that some of the objectives of land 


1 


reforms tended to conflict with one another, especially in regard to 
social-justice and agricultural efficiency. The seminar as a whole 
rightly concluded that the fault lay not in the reforms programme 


` but in the complete absence of sincere effort and organization at the 


administrative as well as popular levels. It was unanimous that the 
lacunae in the present legal framework relating to land reform must be 
removed-so that the tenant would not be constantly at the mercy of 
the landowner or the moneylender or both. It agreed that the solu- 
tion was for the State to step in and take over lands on behalf of the 
tenants and recover the cost from the new owners on easy terms. Till 
such a situation could be brought about, tenants should be guaranteed 
complete security of tenure and fair rent should be fixed and enforced. 


Another important conclusion of the seminar was the rejection of 


- the proposal to let joint stock companies invade agriculture in a big 


way. 


The Government and the ruling party must now pay. serious 
attention to the causes of the failure of their agricultural policy which 
have been highlighted, and not only implement accepted reforms 
vigorously but undertake research towards changing the entire agrarian 
structure with a view to making social justice realizable within a 
generation. P 
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PUNJAB: STATESMANSHIP ON TEST 


. decision on the issue of 
‘Punjabi Suba. brooks no 
further delay. That the ur- 

gency is adequately appreciated in 
New Delhi is clear from the com- 
munication of the Prime Minister 
to Sant Fateh Singh. The assur- 
ance that. the Centre sticks to the 
position it held on September 6, 
1965 has, to a certain extent, 
allayed the fears that attempts 


might be made to shelve the issue ` 


under some pretext or the other. 
Smt. Gandhi’s letter has thus 

gone a. long way in’clearing the 

grave misapprehensions caused by 


the attitude of Lal Bahadur . 


Shastri who because of his close 
links with the anti-Suba Hindu 
lobby was hesitant to meet this just 
demand. Smt. Gandhi was even 
at that time known to be sympa- 
thetic toit. The positive response 


of the Sant once again, in the face 


of extremist pressure, is a measure 
of the confidence he reposes in her 
sense of fairplay on this issue. 
What had led Sant Fateh Singh 
to give up the idea of fast and self- 
immolation last time was the con- 
fidence created ‘by the emissaries 
of the Home Minister, particularly. 
by the Maharaja of Patiala. It was 
after the preliminary work done by 
the Maharaja that Sri Nanda 
announced that ‘‘the whole ques- 


tion can be examined afresh with ` 


an open mind.” f 

Later, on September 23, 1965 
the Home Minister announced the 
setting up of a Committee of the 
Cabinet and a Consultative Com- 
mittee of Parliament. The compo- 
sition of the committees was con- 
sidered satisfactory by the prota- 
gonists of the Suba. Incidentally, 
these committees were consti- 
tuted by Sri G. L. ‘Nanda himself 
and it was considered an in- 
built assurance that the demand 
would not be side-tracked. 

Misunderstandings, however 
developed partly overthe inter- 
pretation of the role of the 
Committee of Parliament. Many 
of its members and the Chairman, 
Sardar Hukam Singh, had the 
impression that it was a Parlia- 
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mentary sub-committee with a 
right to report to the Parliament 
whereas the Government’s posi- 
tion was that it was to report only 
to the Cabinet Committee. Sri 
Kamaraj was also known to hold 
the latter view, The situation, 
however, remained confused_till 
November 5, 1965 when in reply 
to a question Sri Nanda told the 


Parliament that “the recommen- . 


dations .of the Committee will be 
submitted to the Cabinet and it 
will be for the Cabinet to take a 
fial decision”. 

_ Although, consistent with the 
earlier position of the Govern- 
ment, he also stated that “I cannot 


` say now whether it (the Commit- 
tee) is presiding’ over the dis-.. 


membermeént or will succeed in 
avoiding the dismemberment. 
All this is  open..”, -the 
unfortunate impression that the 
Home Minister was opposed 
to the formation of the Stba, 
got round.- It happened because 
some members of Parliament 
supposed to be close to Sri Nanda 
were vehemently opposing the 
demand. That Sri Nanda ac- 
tually encouraged this lobby is 
hotly denied by his inner circle. 
According to them, his position 
is not different from that of the 
Government. - 

The anti-Nanda ` pro-Morarji. 
lobby inside, and outside Parlia- 
ment has tried to cleverly turn every 


’ criticism in this regard against 
the Home Minister as was seen- 
` in the uproar in Parliament over 


the status of the Hukam Singh 
Committee. 
* * E3 

S things stand today the 
A continuation of status-quo 

“seems well-nigh impossible. 
Resurrection of Nehru’s assu- 
rance—“The Punjab itself 
is, broadly speaking, a 
Punjabi Subaas it is with Pun- 


jabi as the dominant language ` 


there. Itis true that some parts 
of the Punjab have Hindi; but 
essentially Punjabi is the domi- 
nant language and it should be 


encouraged in every way.”’—which 
satisfied Sant Fateh Singh in 
January 1961 or ofthe Regional 
Formula is meaningless be- 
cause the way they have been pur- 
sued during the intervening period 
has hardly created any confidence. 
As such-the only way open is to 
concede the demand for a Punjabi- 


speaking State. This is thecon-- 


clusion the overwhelming evidence 
collected by the Hukam Singh 
Committee points to. 


Although the Committee has — 


not yet prepared its report it is 
understood that with the excep-. 
tion of a few stick-in-the-mud 
elements, all the people ‘who 
appeared before it have opposed 
status quo. The representatives 
of Hindi-speaking area have 
expressed themselves in favour 
of a.separate Hariana. Besides 
opposition to imposition of 
Punjabi language, they have a 
strong feeling that their region gets 
a raw deal in a united Punjab. 
Thus they hit at the suggéstion of 
a unilingual Punjab comprising 
the present territory. f - 

Even the Chief Minister of 
Punjab is reported to have recog- 
nised the genuineness of this 
grievance although he hesitates to 


` go as far as to fecognise the wis- 


dom of linguistic reorganisation 
of the State. He is credited with 
the suggestion for the formation 
of ‘powerful’ Regional Commit- 


` tees or Some sort of ‘sub-legisla-- 


tures’. The scheme, though sim- 
ple and satisfactory at first sight, 


‘bristles with legal and consti- 


tutional difficulties. As the Exe- 
cutive, that is, the Cabinet, would 
be common, there will be un- 
ending friction between the Re- 
gional Committees and the Cabi- 
net. The Governor would not be 
able to intervene because, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, hé can act 
only on the advice of the Cabinet. 


Nor can such disputes bé referred - 


to the President for settlement be- 
cause he can also impose his rule 
only when the normal onstitu- 
tional framework has failed. Thus 
this remedy is looked upon as 
worse than the disease. 


The other official view from 


Punjab, represented by such lead- ` 


ders as Sardar Darbara-Singh, Sri 
Bhagwat Dayal, the PPCC Presi- 
dent, and Pandit Mohanlal the, ex- 
Home Minister of Punjab, sees the 
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that the present level of fertilizer 
use is so low that -at this 
low. level tenancy by itself cannot 


‘> act as a ‘major hurdle to fertilizer 


use on tenanted land. Within 
one year most of the returns on 
investment in fertilizer would be 
realized, © 
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Three Types of Tenancy 


Tenancy may arise from at 
least three different causes (i) 
migration of land-owners, (ii) mort- 
gage of land with possession and 
(iii) demand for labour being in 


. much excess of supply of labour 


from within the family. 

Rural-urban migration is not a 
major phenomenon in an economy 
though there might be some pock- 
ets where the migration pheno- 
menon would be pronounced. 
Compared to this, thé phenomenon 
of mortgage of land, with posses- 
sion passing on to the mortgagee, 
would be fairly wide especially in 
regions where the credit position of 
the farmer is not commendable. 
The mortgagor in such cases may 
be asked to till the same land as a 
tenant. In a tenancy resulting 
from mortgage the lessor would 
have major interest in his imme- 
diate share in the produce and not 
in his share in the produce in the 
long run. Presumably under such 
arrangement tenancy may have 
disincentive for efficient use of 
land. Besides, the indebted tenant 
may haye enough resources to 
invest in production. ; 

When tenancy arises out of 
excess demand for labour, the 
tenancy contract is essentially a 
contract for purchase and sale of 
Jabour. Of the three alternatives 
open to lessor, (i) to engage casual 
labour, (ii) to employ contract 


' labour and (iii) to lease out land to 


a tenant, if he prefers the third 
one (presumably he does so mainly 
because it is more profitable for 
him). Similarly, however, to the 
tenant also the three similar alter- 
natives are open, to be engaged as 


(i) casual labour, (ii) as contract ' 


labour or-(iii) as a tenant and his 
entering into one contract or the 


_ other may be due to particular 


one being preferable, at least in 
the long run. The lessor, i.e. the 
landlord, would not be interested 
only in short-run return but in the 
long-run return. His interest in 


land, therefore, would be more 
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~ duction ~efficiency. 


direct and on the whole more help- 
ful to maintain or improve pro- 
This would 
apply irrespective of the system of 
payment of rent whether it is fixed 
rent or share in produce. 

In the above context, one can 
well imagine that efficiency of re- 


source-use on tenant-operated land ` 


may not be lower compared to that 
on land operated by owner with 
the help of casual or contract 
labour. 

In a region where land is re- 
latively more fertile and responds 
very favourably to intensive use of 
labour, one may find that with 
given pattern of land distribution 
relatively more families may find 
the need to hire additional labour 
in bulk and on a continuous basis. 
In such case, need for bulk pur- 
chase of labour and with direct 
and continuous interest of land- 
lord in production combined 
with landlord’s enterpreneurial 
ability, we may not expect 
the production efficiency to be low. 
We may, therefore, find that the 
high proportion of tenancy is 
associated with high gross or net 
yield per acre or net income per 
worker. 


Tenancy Reform Implementation 


Unlike implementation of ten- 
ure-abolition, which may have 
more assured success, implementa- 
tion of tenancy reform may be 
more difficult. There would be a 
scope for collusion between indi- 
vidual landowner and tenant to 
conceal tenancy arrangement. In 
the absence of such collusion, the 
need for tenancy may be met by 
opting for its alternatives, the 
tenancy arrangement may be -re- 
placed, at least in visible form, by a 
labour contract either in the form 
of contract labour or even labour 
in the form of share cropper. As it 
has been found in some regions, it 
might take the-form of piece wage 
for bulk purchase of labour— 
labour being paid a lump sum for 
performing entire major farm- 
operations. Replacement of ten- 
ancy contract by labour contract 
may obtain in regions where the 

-cause of tenancy is pressure on 
demand for labour. 

The actual experience of imple- 
mentation of tenancy reform is 
somewhat different. in Mahara- 
shtra. In Maharashtra we find, 


from district data, tnat te ćo- 
efficient of correlation between 
extent of tenancy and (i) percentage 
of ineffective purchases, (ii) per- 
centage of cases in which tenant- 
landlord relationship could not be 
established, (iii) percentage of 
cases in which the land was turned 
over to Collector’s pool and (iv) 
percentage of cases. decided in 
favour of landlords were respec- 
tively -0.6129, -0.5858, -0.6441 
and -.6001. Value of correlation 
coefficient between extent of ten- 
ancy in different districts and the 
percentage of cases of surrender of 
tenanted land was also -0.6010, A 
common feature of these relation- 
ships is the negative sign. In 
other words in districts where 
tenancy is more widely prevalent, 
cases in favour of landlord, or 
cases in which land is turned over 
.to collector’s pool or land is sur- 
“rendered to landlord are relatively 
fewer. These are.the cases where 
collusion can be suspected. What 
seems to be probable is that. in 
these regions of low tenancy, land 
possibly being less fertile, the 
tenant was not keen on obtaining 

~possession of land by incurring 
litigation costs, if any, whatever 
itmay be. Inhightenancy region, 
tenants may be more alive to their 
statutory rights and might assert 
them. 


Maharashtra Case 


The experience of Maharashtra 
may not necessarily be common 
to several other regions. It may 
probably be typical of Maha- 
rashtra. However, the experience 
of Maharashtra tells us that, the 
tenant has to be alert (and may 
have to be assisted by adminis- 
tration) ifthe tenancy reform has to 
be successful. This condition is 
more likely to be fulfilled in areas 
where tenancy arises from migra- 
tion of land owners. In most 
parts in Maharashtra this is pro- 
bably the case. One may have to 
investigate intoit. Whereever the 
„tenancy ‘arises from the pressure 
on demand for labour and tenants 
are in essense excess-labour supply 
families, the implementation of 
tenancy reform may meet with 
modest success. In such regions, 
. which may be vast in area, collu- 
sion between tenants and landlord 
may be more widespread. 

We should note that in Maha- 
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rasuta we Kave hor round high 
correlation between extent of ten- 
ancy and productivity of land: 
Excess-labour-demand may there- 
fore be relatively less dominant. 
We have not directly analysed the 
migration situatoin also. Our 
observation at this stage is, there- 
fore, more in the nature of a hy- 
pothesis, to be subsequently tested. 

We have rasied three major 
issues in the paper—(i) who tills 
the land under tenancy, (ii) what 
are the systems of rent payment 


and (iiiY what is the relationship ` 


between tenancy and production 
efficiency. Our preliminary ob- 
servations indicate that tenancy 
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may obtain relatively morein more 
densely populated regions where 
land productivity and perhaps 
labour productivity is also high. 
It may not be easy to conclude as 
to whether a tenant would be a 


-very small farmer and an- ineffi- 


cient cultivator in these regions. 
It is also not easy to concludé’that _ 
the tenant is faced with less con- 
venient system of rentpayment and 


that the alternative systems of rent - 


payment are not available. The 
implementation of land reform 
may have uneven success, depend- 
ing on the original cause giving 
rise to widespread tenancy. 


Two . Historical Films ~ 


BABAKHAN 


WO historical films, one Wes- 
tern and the other Indian, 
recently released in Delhi; 

make interesting contrast.. I 
refer to Becket and Sikandar-e- 
Azam. Stage actors adorn the 


cast of both.. Apart from this,- 


the films have nothing in common. 
The points of contrast alone are 
worth talking about, though I 
am not so sure whether it is at 
all fair to talk about these two 
works in the same breath. 
Sikandar-e-Azam is not his- 
tory but an entertainer, which 
fails even to entertain. It has 
crude design and cheap material. 
Becket, on the other hand, isa 
great film, gripping in its 
dramatic impact. Innocent of 
chauvinism it is not devoid of 
historical significance either. - 
Becket. is based on Jean An- 
ouilh’s well-known play; Laurence 
Olivier played Becket in its 


English version staged in-London >, 


a few years ago. The film boasts 
of not less than five outstanding 
stage figures of England: Richard 
Burton, Peter O’ Toole, John Giel- 
gud, Donald Wolfit and Pamela 
Brown. The first two in_ the 


leading roles of Thomas Becket: 
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and Henry II are Britain’s latest 


two great Hamlets in the long list 
of that country’s illustrious Shake- 
spearean actors, 


Original Study 


Peter O° Toole’s - portrayal of 
this profligate: mediaeval -English 


- King,- great. grandson of William_ 
_ the Conqueror, first Norman ruler 


of England of the eleventh cen- 
tury, is even mofe original than his 
study of Lawrence of Arabia in_ 
the film of-that name, his maiden 
film venture. In both the films, 
incidentally he presents a homo-- 
sexual character. 

“But I gave you the flower of 
my youth”, says Pamela Brown, 
Henry’s queen. “That flower, 
madam, was crushed’ between 
hymn books at the age of twelve,”’ 


- Henry, replies. “Your body is 


a desert, madam, in: which I have 
wandered alone.”’ : : 

‘Babbling, blithering baboon’ 
are the epithets Henry uses for 
his son, who was later to rule 
over England as Henry III. 

He loves only Becket and 
later hates him with as much 
passion—his hate being the other 
side of the same coin, given the 


candid name of ‘obsession’ by 
Henry’s mother. It is Henry’s 
obsession for this strong-minded 
Saxon, that in Anouilhe’s inter- 
pretation -carves out England’s 
early history of Norman rule. 

- Burton’s Becket is extra- 
ordinary. He first gives the cha- 
racter a strong spine and then 
gives it body. Fanaticism—the 
stuff, of which ‘saintliness is made 
—is the essence of his character. 


Fanatically devoted to his friend . 


the King, he helps him achieve 
his depraved purpose of sleeping 
with pretty girls of poor Saxon 
farmers. SN 


_ Next when he is forced by the 


` King to assume the office of Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer, he pro- 


` tects the farmers’ pretty daughters 
from the King’s. lust, thereby . 


helping Henry to be a good King 
with the same fanatical zeal. He 
helps him in the battlefield and 
he defends imperial interests aga- 
inst the profligacy of the powerful 
Church till the King burdens 
him, inspite of-his- protestations, 
with, the supreme clerical honour 
in the country and makes him the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Now 
with. ‘equal fanaticism, he finds 
himself constrained to defend the 
clergy and the Church against the 
waywardness of the egoistic king. 

So the sense of duty and in- 
tegrity in. this sincere man of 
undivided loyalty drives him blind- 
fold from passion to passion— 


from his love for the King to his- 


love for his country, and finally, 
to his new-discovered . love of 


God.. Henry who both loved. 


and hated him, cannot bear with 
the separation and arranges to 


-get him killed. He gets rid of 


him but makes him.a saint.. 
The early history of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, -which pro- 
duced characters such as Robin- 
hood and Saint Becket is thus 
interpreted in terms of a man’s 
obsession for a man, with’ the 


accent on the theme of man’s 


fundamental loneliness. 


-7 As against this, the pre-Chris- ` 


tian story of Alexander’s en- 
counter with Porus is bad history 
and bad cinema. Prithviraj as 
Sikandar had given one of his 
most memorable.pérformances in 
it. As Porus in the: present film, 
he gives one of his worst. 
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But then there is hatdly any 
condition regarding artistic_stand- 
ards attached to Government 
schemes, at least on paper, though 
there is every emphasis. on statis- 
tics. After all, what specifieations 
can be made regarding such an 
elusive factor as art except in the 
most abstract terms. or again in 
terms of. statistics? Perhaps it can 
be said that the most irrefutable 
proof about Delhi Art. Theatre’s 
1957 production of Heer Ranjha 
being good is that it cashed in 
nearly half a lakh of rupees at the 
box-office through an unexpected 
number of shows. 

You can argue and argue, re- 
garding the quality of a certain 
piece of art without the slightest 
chance of ever proving the point 
© beyond debate. That is why. ar: 
tistes are a disgruntled lot in. the 
end. And that is why bureaucracy 
so often fails in the realm of art. 
A certain amount of arbitration in 
their work therefore is the most 


favourite technique of most artis- ` 


tes—individualists all by their very 
profession. “Despite all appeaf- 
ances to the contrary, the best 
critics too, in the last analysis, use 
arbitration, as the sole standard of 
judgement. 

It may be argued that arbitra- 
tion is what the Government ‘of 
India uses too in its selection -of a 
group. There is no dénying the 
fact, however, that when it comes 
to the matter of execution „of 
Government schemes, there is a 
natural and strorig iendency amon: 
gst harassed Government officials 
- pot to be caught erring on ‘the 
statistical side of a question. ` 

Even more naturally still, this 
concern with statistical conditions 
is shared by theatre groups too. 
It need hardly be added that that 
very concern is so often the bane 
of standards. The -circle once 
again is “complete. Quality in 
theatre is not even set as a goal. 


Government’s Innocence 


It may be that the departments 
of the Government of India, in 
their modesty, ask themselves the 
question: who are we after all to 
judge matters of art and culture? 


In that case, this question will - 


have to be answered differently, if 
assistance tothe theatre is seriously 
intended. Quality will have to be 
emphasised, and ways and ‘means 
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adopted to ensure quality. It: 


would have to be recognised that - 


what matters in the fields of art is 


: quality, in other words, art itself— 


far more than statistics. . 


The new schemes, if ’ any émerge 
from the Education Ministry’s 


deliberations at all, should boldly ` 


accept the fact that unlike the 
fields of agriculture and industry, 
patronage: and encouragement 

ought -to-be extended not to the 


- greatest number of artistes neces- 
„sarily, thereby diffusing both the 
patronage and the arts, but to the , 


highest quality in art,..Such art 
has a magic way about it of doing 
the highest amount òf good; how- 
soever impalpable, éven if‘it'is not 
always to the greatest number ‘of 
people. That is all that need ‘to 
be: considered. ' In the arts; in- 
‘discriminate bureaucracy passing 
off as democracy nas never oo 


Foily of Statisties: pe 


As it, is, it ‘seems. 3. extremely 
doubtful if- ‘the old. scheme even 
served any ;democratic purpose, 
except. perfunctorily. The statistical 
conditions,. despite: contrary pror 
mise, seems to,have seen to that. . 

. Forinstance, the scheme under- 
took to assist not more than.one 
theatre from each State. .It would 


be interesting to. know however if’ 


a single State developed a_pro- 
fessional theatre ey asa result 
of this. scheme. i 

„It might have ‘been a ‘different 
story, ‘if selected : theatre. groups 


. were adequately supported. under 


this scheme from. the very outset 
for an experimental period, instead 
of being asked: to somehow show 
on paper first that they.existed: for 
a certain. number of years and 
presented an impossible number of 
shows. - The minimum of shows 
asked for also shows rank i ignoran- 
ce of the scheme-makers regarding 
theatre .conditions such. as pro- 


_ duction expenses, audience habits, 


theatre - halls and . ‘mobility of 
troupes.. : 

‘It seems’ saner and better to 
undertake to promote a ‘lesser 
number of groups but on a more 
generous and a more practical 
scale than in the past.. 
possible with the same amount of 
money as allocated for the pur- 


pose-in previous years, not all of- 


which was-used anyway. 


t 


This is- 


` This - might“ not”. mean that 
Artistes would. call be satisfied. and 
“not raise a voice of dissent. “But 
this is hardly a consideration. AS 


-_ itis; in regard fo facilities in many 


“spheres of activity, including the 
theatre, influence and wire-pulling 
counts,; and general dissent among 
artistes persists. On the other 
hand the general state. of apathy 
being what itis, the class of artistes, 
gullibleand supine, seems strangely 
silent, even -in the worst., of a 
cumstanoes.. ‘ 

' Itis precisely the Feat: of popi: 
lar.. dissent, often uncalled -for, 
which so frequently. leads bureau- . 
cracy.to evolve convenient methods 
for?its so-called proper, dermo- 
cratic, unimpeachable. functioning, 
under which-many.-a wayward act 
can be effectivély cloaked. .While 
this might help. bureaucracy to 
keep its end up, it begets, little 
practical result. and amounts to 
shirking of responsibility. - 

- if intelligent arbitration, with- 
out its usual- accompaniment “of” 
prejudice and tyrammy, is to: be 
practised, it follows‘ naturally that 
those, who ‘would ‘make and exe- 
cute these-schemes; would not be 
mere bureaucrats ‘but people- of 
high aesthetic values and a broad 
cultural vision too; which amounts 


- to greater’ co-ordination and fur- 


ther narrowing of the.gap between 
the arts and’ the Government. 


‘Artistic Responsibility . 


. This ‘approach’ should: cut ʻao- 
cross usual Government red-tape, 
if followed.in the right spirit by the 
right people, enterprising enough 
not to shirk. but to boldly -accept 
artistic responsibilities, without at ` 
the same time infringing on the 
natural . rights of mg ute 
themselves. 


It is.obvious that j in the abies. 
tive’ dispensation of Government 
assistance, artistes themselves can 
hardly be of much help. Generally 
speaking, an artiste is strangely 
closed to all art-other than his own 
in some respects; which is perhaps 
as it should be. As for'critics, we 
have hardly as yet developed | such 
a class: Yet- it ‘seems it is only 
from amongst the artistes and the 
bureaucrat-aesthetes that people 
would have.to be found for the 
intelligent making and execution 
of Government schemes. 
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Courts and the Press ; 


HE dismissal last week by the Supreme Court of India of the 
writ petitions filed by four journalists raises important questions 
relating to the extent to which newspapers are free to- publish 
proceedings in court cases which are not heard in camera, and where 
and by whom the line is to be drawn. True, the majority judgment 


-dismissing the petitions was based on the technical ground that the 


lower court was acting within its jurisdiction and that a writ petition 
under Article 32 did not therefore lie. y 

_ Nevertheless, the judges on the specially constituted Bench did 
make certain observations on the subject of the right of the public 
to know which are thought-provoking. Significantly the Supreme 
Court did not go into the correctness or otherwise of Justice Tarkunde’s 
oral order in the Bombay High Court imposing a ban on the publi- 
cation of the evidence of a particular witness. The majority, while 
holding that openness and publicity were fundamental to the public 
administration of justice and were infact the very soul of justice, 
laid down that within narrow but well-defined limits the High Court 
had the power to withdraw the trial from the public gaze either wholly 
or partially if it felt satisfied that that was the only way of doing justice 
and that the ends of justice would otherwise be defeated. The majority, 
however, did not consider whether. the judge concerned had so satisfied 
himself; in a sense they could not, for there was no written order on 
which to base such consideration. 

In his dissenting judgment, Justice Hidayatullah has not hesi- 
tated to hold that Justice Tarkunde’s order violated the fundamental 
rights of freedom of speech and expression of the petitioners and that 
the Court not only had a duty but was under an obligation to enforce 
the fundamental rights of citizens. He accordifgly held that the 
impugned order should be quashed and that the Supreme Court 
should declare that the relevant evidence was capable of being reported 
in extenso by any newspaper in the country. The Chief Justice, who 
delivered the majority verdict, however refused to read the order as 
imposing a permanent ban on publication of the evidence in question. 
The majority did not go into the question whether, in case part of the 
eivdence in a running trial was left out and published subsequently 
and separately, the public would not get a distorted view of the entire 
proceedings. . 

Thus the basic questions raised in the petitions have not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. This is not the first time that newspapers 
and journalists find themselves in the difficult position of not knowing 


_ the precise extent of their freedom in reporting court proceedings; 


many avoidable contempt cases have arisen because of the lack of ` 


‘clear definition of the powers of the courts vis-a-vis the right of the 


people to know and to criticize. f ; 

It is time that the Supreme Court and Parliament took up this 
problem in right earnest and in mutual consultation clearly laid down in 
precise, unambiguous terms the limits of the powers conferred on courts 
to withhold from the public gaze the whole or part of any proceedings, 


` the extent of the freedom of speech and expression granted to the 


citizen in relation to publication of proceedings in a court of law, and 
the connotation of contempt in respect of such proceedings. Such 
definition is very necessary to enable the journalist and his newspaper 
to discharge their duty of keeping the people informed honestly and 


‘to the best of their ability. Wagueness only leads to needless confusion 


in the public mind and keeps the journalist guessing all the time about 
when and how he will incur the displeasure of courts. 
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ROAD BLOCKS BEFORE 


ster taken over office'with so 

many unfinished jobs to 
tackle and in so short a time as 
Smt Indira Gandhi. And the 
mood of the millions does not 
seem to be ready to give any more 
time to the Government promis- 
ing the pie in the sky. 

Apart from the lowering clouds 
over the Punjabi Suba, the two 
crises that led Smt Gandhi to make 
her first air-dash as the Prime 
Minister—the Mizo revolt and the 
West Bengal upheaval—can really 
be regarded as the hang-over of 
past policies and postures which 
the new Prime Minister had in- 
herited from her predecessors. 

From all available accounts, 
the Centre had long been aware 
of the anger that was brewing 
among the militant section of the 
Mizos. Intelligence reports spread 
over more than two.years left the 
Home Ministry in no doubt about 
the moves of the Mizo National 
Front. Their links with Pakistan 
were, if anything, more conspi- 
cuous than those of Phizo’s men. 
Gun-running was reported. for a 
fairly long time. Even when very 
incriminating papers were seized 
from a Mizo leader trying io 
smuggle out into East Pakistan, 
responsible officials were in favour 
of some immediate action, but 
nothing was done. While close 
watch was kept, precautionary 
measures were missing. á 

The measure of unpreparedness 
to meet any emergency could be 
seen from the fact the police set- 
up in the trouble-tossed district 
had not been changed from the 
British days: unlike other less 
explosive districts, the police in the 
Mizo district was not in charge of 
even a Superintendant but an 
officer of a lower rank, working 
under the DIG of Police stationed 
at far-away Silchar. 

Bereft of the benefit of 
the Chinese threat, there was 
no large-scale road development 
programme .in this strategi- 
cally-located district, sandwiched 


mo a Prime Mini- 
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between Burma and Pakistan. 
The single artery connecting Aijal 
with Silchar could’ be ripped at 
more than one place, as the rebels 
actually did on the very first day 
of their rising. How rickety was 
the administration could be gauged 
from the fact that the Deputy 
Commissioner himself was about 
to be kidnapped by the rebels but 
for the pluck of one of his chap- 
rasis who himself was kidnapped. 


The border with East Pakistan 
was practically left unguarded and 
no effective measure taken -to 
seal up the outlets to Burma. 


More serious than these ad- 
ministrative lapses, the absence of 
any striking programme of econo- 
mic uplift alienated the Mizos. 
(This question has been dealt with 
in detail elsewhere in this issue.) 
It has almost become a truism to 
say that New Delhi becomes 
generous in its assistance to any 
area only when a crisis actually 
sets in; one wonders whether 
Ladakh would have ever got the 
attention it has been getting now, 
had the Chinese not threatened 
from across the Karakoram. 

The general approach in res- 
ponsible quarters with regard to 
the eastern border has been that 
nothing should get priority 
except the Naga question, and 
once that was settled, other pro- 
blems could easily be sorted out. 
As the debate in Parliament itself 
showed, the Mizo crisis was lump- 


ed up along with that over the. 


Nagas, though common-sense 
should dictate that the Naga 
crisis itself could have been iso- 
lated had the Government worked 
out. a positive and effective policy 
towards the tribal peoples living 


- on the frontiers. 


Nehru personally had always 
maintained a sympathetic approach 
to the tribal peoples and that was 
why he could mobilise men like 
Verrier Elwin, but the adminis- 
trative personnel was hardly at- 
tuned to the needs and the aspira- 
tions of the tribal peoples. 


In this connection, a long- 


standing complaint in New Delhi, 


has been that the Assam authori- 
ties have shown very little of 
imagination and large-heartedness 
in dealing with their tribal neigh- 
bours. In this respect, Sri Bishnu- 
ram Mehdi was perhaps the worst 
of Assam’s political leaders, for his 
narrow parochial outlook anta- 
gonised: even the friendliest of 
tribal peoples. In fact, the Mizo 
Union might not have dislinked 
itself from the Congress but for 
Sri Mehdi’s well-known  intoler- 
ance. 
tation of being sympathetic to the 
tribal peoples as borne out by his 
initiative in forming and leading 
the- Peace Mission to the Naga 
underground. With regard to the 
Mizos too, he tried to follow a 
policy of tolerance, as could be 
seen from the fact that he gave 
the fullest opportunity even to the 
truculant leaders of the Mizo 
National Front: otherwise he could 
have declared the organisation 
unlawful a long time ago. 

But the question of dealing 
with the tribal peoples is not one 
of sympathy alone: it requires the 
evolution of a constructive policy. 
The lack of a positive approach to 
the Mizos could be seen from the 
fact that the Assam Congress 
leadership for long did not bother 
about the Mizo developments, 
often brushing it aside as a 
squabble between the Mizo Union 


- and the Mizo National Front. 


That was why it was unable to 
build a mass base for the Congress 
in the Mizo tribe. Almost an 
ostrich-like attitude could be 
noticed in their case. 

However, with the Mizo revolt, 
New Delhi has woken up to the 
hard realities of past neglect. 
While military operations would 
have to go on for quite sometime 
more, the Defence authorities 
this time are preparing for ade- 
quate measures to plug the outlets 
to both Pakistan and Burma. In 
this connection, General Ne Win’s 
talks in the Capital were impor- 
tant. However, the Burmese 
President is believed to have made 
it quite clear that the Rangoon 
authorities were not in a position 
to take effective measures in the 
outlying regions, too far for his 
Central Government to handle. 
Besides, General Ne Win’s anxiety 
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Sri Chaliha has the repu- - 
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take measures to prevent the sét- 
ting up of an independent Mizo 
State, as that would only intensify 
the demand for a common home- 
land for all the Mizos, including 
the portion inside Burma. 

As soon as the revolt is 
quelled, the question of the future 
political set-up is bound to come 
up. This may prove to be a for- 
midable task before the Prime 
Minister. Even before the present 
crisis, there was a large body of 
Opinion both inside and outside 
Assam, which stood in the way of 
granting the Mizos a separate 
state. Had that been granted in 
time, as many have come to realise 
now, the leadership of the Mizo 
National Front could have been 
neutralised and the political hold 
of the pro-India Mizo Union over 
the Mizo people could’ have 
stabilised. With the present 
operations, there is however a 
danger that the influence: of the 
intransigent section of the Mizo 
leadership might be strengthened, 
while the bitterness generated by 
the present conflict might sway 
Indian public opinion against 
granting any concession to the 
Mizo leadership, much in the 
same way as public opinion seems 
to have hardened against any 
positive move towards Sheikh 
Abdullah even though wisdom 
seems to point to such a course. 

One more thorn indeed in Smt 
Gandhi’s crown. 

x * * 
LTHOUGH the Mizo crisis 
provided the Prime Minister 
with a ready-at-hand alibi 
for the week-end flight to the east, 


CORRECTION 


In Mainstream (February 26), 
the authorship of the article, 
“Towards Affluent and Socialist 
Future’, was wrongly ascribed 
to Surendra J. Patel. Actually, 
the author of the piece 
is Krishna Ahooja. The mistake 
on the part of the editor is due 
to the fact that the article itself 
constitutes the epil gue to Dr. 
Patel’s forthcoming°book, “The 
India We Want”, although the 
chapter in question is written by 
Krishna Ahooja who has collabo- 
rated with Dr.. Patel in the 
project. The error is deeply 
regretted. —Editorial Board 
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Bengal. The Congress Presi- 
dent watched the situation with 
great concern, for he found that a 
large body of Congressmen in 
many -parts of West Bengal had 
come out against Police violence, 
and some of the DCCs had even 
taken formal resolutions to that 
effect. E 

The conspicuous activity of 
the dethroned PCC President, Sri 
Ajoy Mukherjee—in contrast to 
the forced immobility of the Cong- 
ress strong-man, Sri Atulya Ghosh 
—did not escape Sri Kamaraj’s 
notice, And it was he who sup- 
ported Smt Gandhi when she 
expressed her readiness to proceed 
to Calcutta. 


It appears that ‘the `West - 


Bengal authorities were not parti- 
cularly enthusiastic about Smt 
Gandhi’s visit. While Sri P. C. 
Sen informed the Prime Minister 


.. about the need to call out troops 


to put down angry demonstrations, 
he did not press her to come down 
to Calcutta for consultation. The 
initiative came from her, and there 
is good reason to believe that she 
was keen on meeting the Opposi- 
tion leaders in West Bengal during 
her“ brief stay in Calcutta. Ob- 
viously, this was not to the liking 
of the Chief Minister, whose 
persistent refusal of a round- 
table with the Opposition leaders 
actually intensified the crisis, at 
least in the Legislature. New 
Delhi observers could not miss the 
coincidence, of large-scale deten- 
tion of Opposition MLAs in Cal- 
cutta only a few hours before-Smt 
Gandhi’s arrival in the city. Even 
the leader of the PSP—which is not 
amember of the United Left 
Front—was not spared in Sri 
P.C. Sen’s omnibus round-up. 


Apart from a conciliatory 
approach towards the Oppo- 
sition, she seemed‘to be in favour 
of a proper enquiry into ‘police 
firing, which Sri P. C. Sen had so 
long refused. She was also inter- 
ested in releasing most of those 
who were detained in connection 
with the food agitation. 


While one need not forget that 
Sri P. C. Sen was not one of those 
who had sponsored Smt Gandhi’s 
election as Leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party, it was perhars 


carrying so little weight with a 
Chief Minister. No doubt the 
Calcutta visit has made her 
wiser about the new reali- 
ties of the power-structure that 
she has to put up with. 


What has intrigued New Delhi 


- observers is the fact that this time 


Sri Atulya Ghosh left the brunt 
to be borne by Sri P.C. Sen 
and did not play his alter ego. 
After the break-up of his public 
meeting by an angry crowd, Sri 
Ghosh preferred to keep himself in 
seclusion; instead, he syndicated 
an article on the food crisis under 
his name in the papers under his 


‘influence, in which he came out as 


a champion of nationalisation of 
food trade—an odd role for him 
when one recalls that his first 
clash with Sri Ajoy Mukherjee had 
come over the latter’s objection 
to the Pradesh Congress culti- 
vating the patronage of big rice 
merchants. 


The real significance of the 
deviation in the role played by 
Sti Atulya Ghosh is interpreted in 
the Capital as the manifestation of 
the unprecedented political crisis 
through which the Congress in 
West Bengal is passing at present. 
Not only has the demoralisation 
which had seeped into the Oppo- 
sition with the split in the Com- 
munist ranks gone, but those like 
the Forward Bloc and the PSP, so 
long keeping themselves aloof, have 
been drawn into the vortex of the 
new upheaval. And to cap it all, 
a large number of Congressmen 
and even some Congress Commit- 
tees, have come out in active 
opposition to the Government’s 
policy, larger than at any time 
since independence. 


The reputation of an astute 
and cautious administrator that 
Sri P. C. Sen so-long enjoyed in 
New Delhi, has disappeared to a 
large measure. He seems to pre- 
fer the glory of being a Writer’s 
Building Bourbon who learns 
nothing and forgets nothing. 


Not a very optimistic picture 
for the Congress in a trouble state 
in the election-eve year. 


March 8 N.C, 


Letter From A Bengali Boy 


My dear Indira Gandhi 

I do not know how to address 
you, as I have never spoken to a 
Prime Minister. You will forgive 
me because I was only eleven ‘years 
* old when my life came to an end 
on February 17. A bullet struck 
me, right at my heart and within 
a few minutes of piercing pain, I 
left the world which I had come to 
love. I shall tell you my story; and 
listen to me despite all the work 
that awaits you. 

My village is not famous, it is 
near Swarupnagar in Basirhat, 
and by its side glides the river 
Ichchamati; often I used to watch 
. her beauty, "for Ichchamati knows 

all about me, my moments of joy 
and sorrow. My father, Injab Ali 
Molla is poor and he hasa hard 
life-as a day labourer. But still 
he sent meto school where I was 
a student in the fourth standard 
when that bullet killed me. 

Why ‘did the bullet kill me, 
what was my crime? I have asked 
this question over and over again 
as I have crossed the little hedge 
that divides life from what is be- 

yond it. -But I have found no 
A That is why I am writing 
this letter to you so that you who 
is the head of the government of 
this big country will be able to tell 
“me why I had to leave the 
world. 

Here along with this letter I 
send you a page from my school 
notebook where I wrote from 
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memory the song on Banga-bhasa. 
Perhaps you know the song, as 
you have read in Rabindranath’s 
Santiniketan. I am sure your 
handwriting is better than mine. 


My teacher checked this page just _ 


two weeks before I died. 

` For weeks and months, I had 
hardly a good meal to eat. There 
was little rice at home, and every 
meal-time brought tears-and anger, 
There was very little riceto feed 
all the mouths, and everything 


costso much that often I had togo ` 


to school without a meal ôr come 
back to see empty thalis. I could 
read newspapers though my father 
could not buy it regularly. But I 
listened to the radio in the village 
shop, and I believed our Chief 
Minister when he said he would 
take all the paddy and rice, and 
ration it out to all. But nothing 
happened. The rich people could 
buy at high price and store more 
than whatever they needed, Inthe 
village those who had enough 
could get’more, while those like us 
who had little were left: with 
nothing. 

And there was no kerosene for 
days and. weeks. -I could not read 
at home because the lamp could 
not be lit. “Thus, with hunger 
within me and darkness around, I 
was naturally bitter. 

So, about three hundred stu- 
dents from three schools, we 
marched in a procession and went 


i 


to the B.D.O.’s office and we f 


asked that we must get rice and 
kerosene—nothing else, just rice 
and kerosene, The officer babu 
was not there, but another elderly 
person came 'and asked us tọ be 
calm and promised to tell the 
officer babu whatever we had to 
say. We were talking to him, when 
like a storm there appeared the 
police officer from the thana, 
wireless officer Subodh Ghosh and 
so many constables. 
and they all began to beat us. We 
were angry beyond. words, for, we 
wantéd nothing but to present our 
demands. We carried no lathi, 


-no weapon.. But suddenly I saw 
wireless officer Subodh Ghosh 


crouching in the hollow under that 
jack-fruit tree; and he fired his 
revolver, out of which the bullet 
flew and struck my chest. Every- 
thing became dark around me, 
and in the unbearable pain, I 
could only- feel blood flowing out 
of me. 

This is how I left the world. 
My mother had asked me to take 
my meal before I went to school. 
But I said : “Let me first go and try 
to lower the price’, For, I knew 
I could get little of rice until the 
price of it had come down. 
Subodh Ghosh’s bullet did not 
let me take my last meal on 
earth. 

After leaving the world, Ihave 
come to know so many things. 


MAINSTREAM . 


_He abused us ` 
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the banks of the Ichchamati, but 
now it has grown wider and wider, 
and beyond the reach of man. 


Today I find many more things’ 


which are baffling, and it is you 
who can answer my questions. 

_ You have appointed a Food 
Minister, but why doesn’t ‘he 
collect the food that is there in all 
the villages and sell itto the star- 
ving, the needy? I used to hear on 
the radio that he had crossed the 
seven seas and told the wide world 
that we had little of food. Poor 
as I was, even then.I felt ashamed 
that we should have to beg. If he 
had cared to come to.some of my 
nearby villages and towns, perhaps 
he could have found rice in go- 
downs. And with all this begging, 
still I got only the bullet and not 
rice. Why was it so? 


He and someof your Ministers 


spoke on the radio telling us all 
_ to give up rice and eat other things 


instead. And I find that some of . 
them do practise what they preach. 


There is a Minister in Bengal who 
told villagers like us that he him- 
self had given up rice but he only 
took chicken soup instead,-and he 
did not suffer from hunger. I 
hear that one of the Ministers 
under you, himself a-Raja Saheb, 
entertained rome big man from 
- another country and he served 
ten types of meat, more varieties 
_of vegetables, six kinds of sweets, 
and pulaos and parathas and what 


not. Al this in the very week I - 


was killed. I wish I could sneak 
into his . room and eat at least 
once in my life to my heart’s 
content. But my father taught 
me never to be greedy and gro- 
velling. I would not have touched 
crumbs from any Raja Saheb’s 
table.’ - 

“You are a mother, you will 
understand my torments before I 


left the world. I never-saw you in. 


life, but I was happy to see your 
beautiful face in picture, and right- 
ly, as I read, your father called 
- you Priyadarsini. But I want you 
to be a real mother. and see that 
other boys, thousands of them, 
in hundreds of other villages, do 


not have to suffer in hunger, that . 


they get enough to eat, not as 
much as the Raja Sahebs, but as 


-much as you yourself would want - 


your sons to eat. 7 
Most of those with whom I 
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This is the facsimile of a page fromthe school notebook of eleven 
year-old Nurul Islam, the first victim of police shooting on mass 
demonstrations for food in West Bengal.  . 


lived and played and worked in 
liféare poor. And few among 
them get all that they need to live 
and grow up. I have had no good 
clothes; much as I wished I had 
the good and clean clothes that I 
saw Tich men’s sons put on. -Yet 


.I was as .much a son. of my 


motherland as they are: 

- And out of this mother earth 
comes also the food as I. saw it 
when I watched the green and 
pleasant fields laden with golden 


paddy. And that is why Task you: 


why should some have to starve 
overfeed? You are 


beauty be marred by the pangs of 
hungry childern? And if they can 
no longer bear this hunger and 
speak out to the wide open sky, 
should they be killed by those 
who are under your command? 
But it is all too late for me, 
for, life has gone out of me. 

-Even if I cannot get back to 
life, I shall hover along my dear 
Ichchamati and wait for you to 
give all those others like me, 
grains of rice to live by—and not 


- bullets to die with. 


Isend you a son’s regard for his 
mother. ; 
Affectionately, 

Nurul Islam 
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The Mizo Challenge 5 


ANALYST 


NE of the most picturesque 
people, tucked in what has 
long been known as the 

Lushai Hills, the Mizos live in a 
tongue-shaped land mass, touch- 
ing the Arakan region of Burma in 
the east and the south, and the 
Chittagong Hill tracts- of East 
Pakistan on the west. This region 
borders on Tripura in north-west, 
and on Manipur in the north- 


east; and in north, it borders on.- 


the Cachar district of Assam. By 
any calculation, the eight-thou- 
sand square miles of the Mizo 
Hills are at a strategically key 
position. High mountains en- 
circle the district, dense forests 
make it an ideal terrain for 
guerilla warfare. 


Mythical Rock , 


“The Mizos number about eight 
lakhs, of which three-and-half 
lakhs live in the Mizo district, 
while the rest are scattered in the 
contiguous areas in Burma. and 
Pakistan. It is estimated that the 

enumber of Mizos in Pakistan 
comes to fifty thousand. 
Mizos in the Mizo district can 
very well claim that together with 
the inhabitants of the Chin Hills 
in Burma, the tribes living in the 
hill areas of Manipur and North 


- Cachar Hills, as also in certain . 


parts of the Cachar district in 
Assam and the Jampui area of 
Tripura, have not only a common 
origin, a common culture and 
tradition but a close linguistic 
affinity as well. 

. According to legend, the Mizos 


claim their origin from Sinuing, ` 


a mythical rock supposed to be 
lying somewhere to the east of the 
Shan State in Burma. There is an 
understanding between the Govern- 
ments of India and Burma that 
Mizos from one side of .the 
frontier can cross without any 
travel document to thé other side 
within a radius of fifty miles from 
the Indo-Burmese border. 

The Mizo social set-up has 
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The 


recent years; 


“features that are distinctly different 


from those of the other peoples in 
Assam. Unlike the Garos and the 


_ Khasis, the Mizos have a patri- 


lineal society, while in the other 
two hill districts, matrilineal so- 


_ ciety prevails. 
` Primitive Agricilture 


Jhoom or shifting cultivation is 
the main, occupation of the’ Mizo 
‘people. There is no industry at 
all in the district. Cottage indus- 
try, particularly weaving, has been 
declining in the last few years. 

Inevitably shifting cultivation 
has kept agriculture shockingly 
primitive. ‘Unless settled cultiva- 
tion could be brought in there is 
little possibility of improvement of 
agriculture in the district. The 
traditional chiefs, the Shylos en- 
joyed hereditary right over all the 


- Jand- of the district. Against this, - 
< the political elements among the 


Mizos fought and won, but at 
present- there is the system of 
collective ownership of the land by 
the entire village; though the 
demand for individual ownership 
has been raised, there is also the 
lurking fear that if individual 
ownership was granted, the more 


powerful vested interests from the. 


plains may grab most of the land. 

The economic backwardness of 
the Mizo Hills District worsened 
with the Partition of 1947. In the 
pre-Partition days, the people of 
the Mizo District had direct contact 
with Chittagong and Sylhet, but 
now both these centres have been 
inaccessible having been included 
in Pakistan. The Partition left 
the Mizo people with only one 
route of contact with the rest of 
the world, that is, through Silchar 
in Cachar. 

‘Until very recently, even this 
single route from Aijal, the district 
headquarters, to Silchar was very 
hazardous, and one had to walk 
for days to cover it. Though in 
the AijalSilchar 
route has been made motorable, 
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operating, it can hardly cope with 
the needs of the district. 
heavy subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, the transport cost`is still 
prohibitive. 

This sealing up of the district 
hit its economy very badly. Cash 
products grown in the district like 
maize, orange, pineapple, coffee, 
pepper arid ginger have lost their 
market. As long as these could be 
marketed outside the district, the 
Mizos could manage a sort. of 
modest self-sufficiency. - In the 
past, the people of the district 
could bring rice and other.neces- 
saries of life from Burma, but that 
too has practically closed, down. 

Road building operations were 
undertaken on a large-scale all 
along the border areas in 1960 in 
the wake of the Chinese threat. 
But the Mizo district being outside 
the pale of possible Chinese ag- 


` gression, was left out of the Border ~ 


Road Development programme. 
Today our Defence forces are 
being made to pay for this short- 
sighted policy, since military opera- 
tions are necessarily being ham- 


pered because of lack of roads in 


the Mizo district. 
Mautam Famine 


- The economic crisis was fur- 
ther aggravated by what is known 
as the Mautam famine of 1960. 
Mautam means flowering of bam- 
boo plants, which attract rats in 
thousands to the bomboo groves. 
And after eating away the bamboo 
flowers, the army of rats invade the 
surrounding rice-fields, playing 
havoc with the crop. In 1960, 
this strange famine could not be 
combated effectively because of 


the lack of easy transport and the - 
Government could not: rush rice 


to this famine-stricken district in 


` time. 


_ Air dropping of rice had to be 
resorted to, but the inaccessibility 
of outlying villages from the main 
centres of the district could hardly 
be overcome ‘by the relief: opera- 
tion. It is generally known that 


` since the Mautam famine of 1960, 


the agriculture of the Mizo district 
has not recovered, and scarcity has 
become almost a normal feature 
of everyday life for the Mizos. 
In an interview to IPA just 
a year ago, in March 1965, Sri 
L. H. Lalmawia, MLA belonging 
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to the Mizo National Front, un- 
derlined the urgency of measures 
on the economic front, saying “I 


personally feel that if-there is a. 


tapid economic development of 
our district, the Mizo people may 
bei pacified ‘and the demand for a 
‘sovereign Mizoram’ may even- 
tually die down.” 

He felt that the Government 
was now ‘“‘serious” about economic 


‘development of the district; but . 


“Officials both at Shillong and 

- Aijal delay the execution of plans 
and thus they are retarding the 
economic development of the dis- 
trict”. 


No Imagination 


The neglect of such a sensitive 
area is not surprising when one 
goes through the record’ of the 


Assam Government with regard to” 


the hill people. In 1963, for in- 
stance, a Hill member on ‘the Ad- 
visory Board for. Hills wanted a 
college to be opened by the 
Government. The Government 
made it clear that they would 
prefer .private initiative coming 
forward for the ~ purpose. In 
effect, this amounted ‘to rejection 
of the hill, peoples’ demand for 
college education, since there 


could hardly be any such affluent . 


elments among a hill people who 
could afford to open a college. 
Inevitably such lack of imagi- 
nation could only strengthen the 
hold of the Christian mission- 
aries, whose educational activity 
is appreciated by the now-growing 
intelligentsia among all hill peoples. 


Mizos are mostly Christians.’ 


In fact, one of the planks of the 
campaign for a sovereign Mizoram 
by the Mizo National Front has 
been that it would be “a united 
Christian sovereign state.” In the 
summer of 1964, when a large 
body of Buddhist Chakma refugees 
entered Mizo District from East 
Pakistan, there was a big uproar 
on.the part of the vocat section of 
the Mizo leadership that the 


Assam Government was trying to ` 


swamp the Christian populace of 
the district and thereby undermine 
the preponderant position of the 
Christian population. The Assam 
Government, had, as a result, to 
hurriedly pack off the Chakmas to 
other parts.of the State. 

The two leading political orga- 


„nisations among the Mizos are the - 
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Mizo Union and the Mizo National 
Front. Both these bodies demand 
a separate Mizo State: they claim 
that ifthe Nagas with a population, 
of four lakhs could have a state 
of their own, there is no reason 
why a Mizo State could not be 
viable. . 

The line of demarcation bet- 


ween the Mizo Union and the ` 


Mizo National Front today is that 
while the Mizo Union would be for 
such a Mizoram to be within the 
Indian’ Union, the Mizo National 
Front-demands a sovereign’ Mizo- 
ram outside the Indian Union, 
uniting all the Mizos in Burma, 
Pakistan and India into one inde- 
pendent state. 

The leaders of the Mizo Na- 
tional Front used to say in 1963 
that they would be prepared to 
modify their demand for an inde- 
pendent Mizoram if the Govern- 
ment of India could bring within 
the Indian Union the Mizo tracts 
in Burma and Pakistan. They 
campaigned among the Mizo 


people that their primary concern - 


was the unification of all Mizos 
into one State, and since this 
could not be achieved inside the 
Indian Union, they had to be 
ready to go out of the Indian 
Union to realise their objective of 
a free Mizoram. 


Brown Sahib 


The history of the last fifteen 
years clearly bring out how step by 
step the Mizo politics has moved 
towards the slogan of autonomy, 
with the extreme section pressing 
for independence. ` There was a 
new awareness of freedom in all 
these regions when the British rule 
ended, but as there was no quali- 
tative change in the administra- 
tion excepting that the White 
Sahib has been replaced by the 


‘brown bureaucrat, one could hard- 


ly discern that sense of enthusiasm 
that one could see in the more 
politically advanced regions of the 
country. In fact, the apathy and 
lack of a positive policy towards 
all the tribal peoples in the north- 
east and eastern regions — as ad- 
vocated by far-sighted personalities 


like Verrier Elwin—has been the 


major weakness of Indian adminis- 
tration in these regions. 

This was made worse by the 
parochial approach of the domi- 
nant section of the Assamese 


political leadership. .Except for 
the late Sri Bardoloi and the 
present Chief Minister, Sri Chaliha, 
the heads of Government in 
Assam often followed an extremely 
narrow policy with regard to the 
tribal peoples, and this had its 
repercussion in the Mizo district 
as well. Even in the best of times, 
there has been little attempt to 
assuage the misgivings of these 
newly-awakened people; at best, 
there has been a certain patronis- 
ing air which could help only to 
alienate the rising intelligentsia in 
the tribal peoples, extremely con- 
scious of their own placein the sun. 


General Elections 


In the first General Election in 
1952, the Mizo Union won all the 
three. Assembly seats from the 
district. At that time there was no 
demand for a separate State either 
for the Mizos or for the entire hill 
people; the elections were fought 
on the slogan for a better deal for 
the Mizos. At that time, the 
Mizo Union joined the Congress 
Ministry in Assam. - 

In 1954, when the States’ Re- 
organisation Commission visited 
Assam, the Eastern Indian Tribal 
Union (EITU) raised the demand 
for a Hill state before the S.R.C. 
The Mizo Union lent its support 
to the demand though remaining 

‚part of the Congress Ministry. >` 

By the time the second General 
Election came in 1957, the demand 
for a separate State had become a 
rallying cry. Anew organisation, 
the United Mizo Freedom Organi- 
zation (UMFO) raised it; the Mizo 
Union itself toyed. with the idea 
but abandoned it. At the ‘polls, 
“the Mizo Union lost one of its 
three seats to the UMFO, being 
able to keep the othér two. This 
jolt touched off the first crisis in- 
side the Mizo Union. 

In 1960 came the disturbances 
over the imposition of Assamese 
Janguage on non-Assamese people. 
Even the Congress leaders of the 
Hill Districts joined the All Party 
Hill Leaders Conference (APHLC) 
to take up the demand for a sepa- 
rate Hill State. Both the EITU 
and the Mizo Union broke away 
from the Congress_and joined the 
APHLC, while maintaining its 
own identity. 

In the 1962 General Election, 


both the Mizo Union and UMFO 
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contested on APHLC ticket, the 
Mizo Union won two seats and 
UMEO one. It was at the 1962 
General Election that the Mizo 
National Front made its political 
debut but failed to win a single 
seat. It was originally a rélief 
organisation but soon turned itself 
into a political body. 

The APHLC declared that all 
MLAs elected on its ticket would 
resign their Assembly seats to 
press for the demand for a Hill 
‘State. Accordingly, the Mizo 
MLAs were expected to resign, 
but one of the Mizo Union MLAs 
refused to resign: the other two 
Mizo MLAs resigned. In the bye- 
elections that followed next year 
(1963), the Mizo National Front 
with its slogan for a sovereign 
Mizoram swept the polls, defeat- 
ing the APHLC candidates. This 
meant a temporary eclipse of the 
Mizo Union from the Assembly 
politics. 


Serious Rethinking 


This led to serious rethinking 
inside the Mizo Union. At a 
special conference at Aijal in July 
1963, the Mizo Union by over- 
whelming majority decided to 
fight for a separate Mizo State 
within the Indian Union, and 
broke away from the APHLC 
(with its slogan of a Hill State). 
There was strong criticism of the 
previous policy of association with 
the Congress. It is to be noted 


that the Mizo Union commands 


the majority in the Autonomous 
District Council. 

. Meanwhile, the MLA who had 
refused to resign, was appointed 
on the Public Service Commission 
—presumably as a reward for 
standing by the Ministry. So, in 
December 1964, the by-election 
for this newly-vacated seat in the 
Aijal East Constituency again 
churned up the political rivalry 
between the Mizo Union and the 
Mizo National Front. The seat 
was won by an Independent, 
backed by the Mizo Union; de- 
feating another Independent back- 
ed by the Mizo National Front. 

The defection of the Mizo 
Union completely._crippled the 
APHLC, which was left with only 
the rump EITU, mainly represent- 
ed by Shylos, the former tribal 
chiefs. The APHLC polled only 
751 votes in the bye-election, while 
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the District Congress (which was 
a moderate splinter group from 
Mizo Union) could poll only 2011 
votes, both losing their security 
deposits. 

The District Congress, it may 
be noted, left the APHLC, as it did 
not subscribe to the APHLC 
demand for a Hill State, but only 
to Scottish type of autonomy for 
the Hill Districts, as envisaged by 
what is known as the Nehru Plan, 
because it was originally suggested 
by Nehru himself. 

In January 1965, a special con- 
vention of Mizos was held at 
Churachandpur in Manipur. While 
all sections were in favour of a 
separate Mizoram, the secession- 
ists with their demand for an 
independent Mizoram, were not 
sure of carrying the Convention 
with them; so, they resorted to the 
position that the question whether 
the proposed Mizo State should be 
part of the Indian Union or not, 
should be left open for the time 
being to be discussed by the consti- 
tuent bodies and finally settled at 
another convention later on. The 
APHLC did not participate at 
Churachandpur Convention. 


New Alignments 


The Mizo Union showed new 
alignments within its ranks. The 
moderates led by Sri Saphrangwa, 
put a brake on all plans for direct 
action; while the extremists led by 
Sri Chhunga, the President of the 
Mizo Union, favoured some form 
of direct action; but both wings 
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favour that Mizoram should be- 


within the Indian Union. When 
the Pataskar Commission for the 
Hill Areas visited the Mizo Dis- 
trict, the Mizo Union boycotted it 
as the terms of reference of the 
Commission restricted it to the 
elaboration of the Nehru Plan of 
autonomy, and not for a new Mizo 


State. The Mizo National Front . 


also kept away from 
mission. 

Inside the Mizo National 
Front, anextreme wing split away 
to form the Mizo National Council, 
impatient for an independent 
Mizoram outside the Indian 
Union. The Mizo National Front 
takes the stand that the Mizoram 
uniting all Mizos should be realised 
“within Indian Union if possible, 
outside it, if necessary.” 

The record of the Mizo Nation- 


the Com- 


al Front is indeed intriguing. 
While it contested the by-elec- 
tions on the slogan of a sovereign 
Mizoram, its MLAs inside the 
Assembly voted for the Govern- 
ment in the no-confidence motion 
brought by the Opposition. 

In 1964 Sri Laldenga, Presi- 
dent, and Sri Lalnunmawia, Vice- 
President of the Mizo National 
Front were arrested under the DIR 
for having gone to Pakistan, but 
later both were released uncondi- 
tionally; they having assured the 
Chief Minister in writing that they 
“would not take a course of action 
which is against the Constitution 
of India”. But at the very first 
meeting after their release, they 
reiterated their demand for the 
secession of Mizo district from the 
Indian Union. Strangely enough, 
when Home Minister Nanda 
visited Assam in April 1964, the 
Mizo National Front memoran- 
dum only suggested economic de- 
velopment of the Hill districts so 
that fissiparous tendencies could 
be checked; there was no men- 
tion of the demand for a sovereign 
Mizoram in the memorandum. 

While inits mass activity among 
the Mizos, the Mizo National 
Front campaigned for independent 
Mizoram, it was not till last year 
that it raised the demand in any 
official encounter. In May 1965, 
the Mizo National Front President 
Laldenga met Sri Chaliha and held 
that the problems of the Mizo 
district could be solved only if it 
was granted independence. He 
claimed that eighty per cent of the 
Mizo youth were volunteers of the 
Mizo National Front, and he 
opposed the recruitnient of Border 
Guards among the Mizos. Signi- 
ficantly, he denied that Pakistan 
would commit any aggression on 
the Mizo district. 


Pak Contact 


Apart from the arrest of the 
Mizo National Front leaders on 
their return from Pakistan in 
1964, there were other cases of 
contacts between the Front and 
Pakistan. Last year, a Mizo 
leader was held while escaping to 
East Pakistan through Karimgunj. 
Documents were seized from his 
possession which gave clue to a 
fairly wide clandestine network, 
and many arrests followed. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Colonel Abel Tells His Story 


Rudolf Ivanovich Abel worked in the Soviet intelligence service for more than 
30 years. His courage, valour and boundless devotion won the admiration of even 
his adversaries. He has been decorated with the Order of Lenin, two Orders of the 
Red Banner, the Order of the Red Banner of Labour, the Order of the Red Star 


and several medals. 


On November 15, 1957, he was sentenced by the US court 
to 30 years of penal servitude. At the trial he displayed remarkable courage and 


grit, as borne out by the Defence Counsel appointed by the U.S. court that tried him. 
Later, he was exchanged for the American U-2-pilot Powers. Here is Colonel Abel's 


fascinating story about himself, published in Molodoi Kommunist, 


was born in St. Petersburg. My 
father was a factory worker 
and he and his mates were 
associated with revolutionary- 


- minded students, who grouped 


together in a circle that came to be 
known as “The League of Struggle 
for the Emancipation of the Work- 
ing Class.” As will be remember- 
ed, it was Vladimir Hyich Lenin 
who headed this group. 

After the Tsarist government 
arrested the members of this group, 
my father was deported to Archan- 
gel Gubernia and subsequently 
transferred to Saratov Gubernia, 
where he lived under police sur- 
veillance and where he met my 
mother. Ceaseless persecution by 
the police and gendarmes com- 
pelled him to often change his 
place of residence and we, too, 
went from place to place with him. 

All this naturally told on the 
development of my world outlook. 
I fully sided with my father and 
his friends and helped them to 
circulate Bolshevik literature when- 
ever the opportunity presented 
itself. 1 was too young at the time 
to do anything more. 

During the incipient years of 
Soviet power I had occasion 
to work among young returning 
political emigrants, which not only 
helped me in the study of foreign 
languages but also played subse- 
quently an instrumental role in the 
choice of a career. 

I joined the Young Communist 
League in 1922 and engaged in 
agitation in the former Khamov- 
niki District. We had an acute 
. tussle with the Trotskyites to gain 
influence over the youth. Our cell 
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took so vigorous a part that some- 

times we even had fist fights with 

the Trotskyites. ` 
Many of us were radio hams in 


' our spare time. That was a period 


of crystal sets and spark trans- 
mitters, as radio telephony was 
only in its beginnings at the time. 
The young people of today will 
find it hard to imagine all the in- 
genuity radio hams displayed. We 
got the wire for coils by taking it 
off old disused electric doorbells, 
and hunted for the crystals in 
rocks or in geological collections. 
As for capacitors for tuning, one 
simply can’t imagine all the differ- 
ent shapes they took. I remember 
back in 1923, that we managed to 
dig up a R-5 tube, which took an 
incredible amount of electricity 
to heat up, and I also remember 
the things we thought up to make 
the wet cells feed this tube, which, 
when working. glowed as brightly 
as a good burner. 

I went through army service in 
the radio engineering corps. In 
our company we had more than a 
hundred Muscovites with either a 
secondary or higher education. I 
myself happen to be a radio en- 
gineer by training. 

Following demobilisation in 
the winter of 1926, I had to find a 
job. I received two offers, one 
from a research establishment and 
the other from the Foreign Divi- 
sion of OGPU. I was attracted to 
both radio engineering and the 
adventurous aspect of a secret 
service agent. My comrades ar- 
gued that I should necessarily 
employ my knowledge of foreign 
languages to serve the country. 
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Finally, I made up my mind and 
started working for the Soviet 
intelligence service in May 1927, 

After that; as in any other field 
of human endeavour, I had first 
intensive training, followed by the 
first timid uncertain steps of my 
own and initial successes. Sub- 
sequently came maturity, skill, 
and mastery and an increasing 
field for the fullest application of 
all creative gifts. 

Success in intelligence work 
depends wholly on the kind of 
people an intelligence service has. 

The cream of our young people 
willingly volunteer for work in the 
intelligence service, every bit aware 
of its importance and significance. 
They are extremely dogged and 
persevering in achieving the aim 


- set, benefiting from theexperience 
`of their seniors who 


are real 
masters. : 

Every one knows that an in- 
telligence agent has to operate in 
hostile surroundings running dan- 
gerous risks all the time. To 
tackle the intricate diverse tasks 
before them, Soviet intelligence 
men need to know Marxist-Leninist 
theory, must clearly comprehend 
a political situation, and be able 
also to explain the policy of 
our Party and our Soviet Govern- 
ment and convince others that it is 
right. The intelligence agent must 
be erudite, know foreign languages 
and have a broad outlook. 

Because of the conditions and 
situation in the capitalist countries, 
the intelligence agent must always 
be on the alert and carefully ob- 
serve under cover methods and 
rules. Devoted patriotism, ho- 
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aly, wrt pid, surtsdur unl, 
ingenuity, the ability to overcome 
hardships and privations and per- 
sonal modesty make up a far from 
full list of the business, political 
and other qualifications of the 
Soviet secret service agent. 
Intelligence work is not a series 
of riproaring adventures, 4 string 
of tricks or an entertaining trip 
abroad. It is, above all, arduous, 
painstaking work, that calls for an 
intense effort, perseverance; sta- 
mina, fortitude, will-power, serious 
knowledge and great mastery. 
Do you remember what Dzer- 
zhinsky said? “Clean hands, a cool 
head and an ardent heart.” 

This laconic, but apt phrase 
is extremely meaningful and is in 
its way a guide for the intelligence 
agent, lending pluck and strength 
in any Situation. I say so from my 
own experience during my last 
assignment in the USA, when due 
to treachery I met US counter- 
intelligence face to face. 


* * * 


N Saturday evening of June 

22, 1957, I was perched on a 

seat in a small cell, throwing 
curious looks around. To my left 
was an army cot, witha blanket 
stretched over it, pushed right up 
against the wall, and standing 
beneath an iron-framed window 
with steel bars and armoured glass. 
The outer wall was built of blocks. 
Right in front of me was a third 
wall, screwed on to which on its 
right-hand side, which slanted down 
at an angle of 45 degrees, was a 
seat. Nearer the door, a small 
sink was attached to the wall. On 
my right hand I had instead of a 
wall a 1.5 metre-wide steel grating 
with a door in it. In some places 
the plaster had been knocked off 
—evidently predecessors had en- 
deavoured to test the firmness of 
the walls. A similar steel grating, 
as at the door, could be glimpsed 
beneath the plaster. I studied it 
intently and found it made of a 
sheet of steel 5 mm thick, honey- 
combed with longish hexagonal 
appertures of roughly 5 by 10 
centimetres. 

Outside the door, a frontier 
guard lieutenant sat clearly bored 
and in all likelihood, believing it 
not at all his duty to act the 
warder. I knew that such officers 
led small frontier patrols that ap- 
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Preiechiaed 48d Supséquently ques- 
tioned transgressors, who, along 
the US’s entire southern frontier, 
were mostly Mexicans illegally 
sneaking into Texas and California 
in search of a livelihood. These 
lieutenants spend most of the time 
in the undergrowth along the banks 
of the Rio Grande and evidently 
didn’t very much like the idea of 
sitting on a chair in a dark corridor 
guarding me. 

However, I was least of all 
concerned with the lieutenant’s 
circumstances that evening. The 
last 36 hours had been so eventful, 
that I had to sift and sort every- 
thing out. 

. -The day earlier, on June 21, 
I was still asleep at 7 o’clock in the 
morning in a New York hotel, 
when I heard a knocking on the 
door. I woke up at once and went 
to the door to see who was there. 
However, I had barely managed to 
unlatch it, when it burst open and 
somebody shoved me aside. 

Two men stood in the doorway 
flashing their credentials. Having 
rattled off that they were special 
agents of the FBI, they entered. 
They were followed by athird man. 
Still more stayed out in the 
corridor. 

“Sit down,” one of them said. 

“We know who you are, colo- 
nel, why you're here and what 
you're doing here,” the other said. 

Everything was as plain as 
daylight! One chapter of my work 
had ended and another had begun. 

“We suggest you cooperate. 
If you don’t you'll go out under 
arrest and in handcuffs. It’s in 
your own interests to agree.” 

“I don’t understand what co- 
operation you're talking about!’ 

“You know very well what 
we're talking about,” the FBI 
agent retorted. . 

“May I dress?” 

“Just a minute, answer the 
question.” 

“Tve already done so.” 

“Let me tell you once again,” 
the first said, “that we know you’re 
a colonel in the Soviet secret ser- 
vice and know what you’ve been 
doing here. We suggest you co- 
operate, otherwise you'll be ar- 
rested.” 

“I’ve nothing to add to what 
Tve already said,” I repeated in 
turn. 

We went on talking like that 


for about half an hour. At last 
one of the Americans stood up and 
went out into the corridor. An- 
other three men entered. The 
FBI agents stood at the door. 

One of the men who came in 
showed me a warrant for my 
arrest, issued by the New York 
Department of the Immigration 
and Naturalisation Service. It 
said I was illegally in the country 
and had not registered with the 
Service. A search was started. 

I still don’t know whether 
Friday morning had been specially 
picked for my arrest. The thing 
was that the night before I had 
contacted headquarters by radio' 
and naturally had all my ciphering 
paraphernalia in the hotel room. 
As a rule I kept them in a hiding 
place, elsewhere in town. where J 
also had other things besides the 
codebooks. However, since every- 
thing was packed together I had 
these things in my room, too. 

I knew that before the eyes of 
six agents, it would be difficult to 
destroy everything, but Ihoped at 
least to get rid at all cost of the 
cipher and the record of the last 
wireless message I had received 
the night before. 

It wasn’t difficult to get rid of 
the cipher key, as it was small. I 
concealed it in my hand and said I 
wanted to go to the WC, where 
under the “watchful’’ eye of one of 
the searching agents, I dropped it 
ane the bowl and flushed the 
toilet. 


The record of the wireless mes- 
sage lay on the table beneath a pile 
of clean paper. The search over, 
I was told to pack. In my paint 
box (I painted) some paint was left 
on the palette. I took out the 
record from beneath the pile of 
paper and scraped the paint off 
onto it. When the palette was 
clean, I crumpled the piece of 
paper and dropped it into the 
toiletbowl. Naturally, I very much 
regretted I could not do the same 
with all the other papers; how- 
ever, I was feeling better now that 
I had been able to do away 
with the record and code key. 

Though I had got rid of two 
pieces of incriminating evidence, 
there was still more left. I had no 
illusions as to my further lot. 
Also I had no doubts as to how the 
FBI had tracked me down. The 
special agents themselves betrayed 
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their source, the traitor, in their 
desire to convince me that they 
“know everything.” 

* * * 


ANY believe that the intelli- 
gence agent, becoming 
accustomed to the idea 

of a possible failure and 
arrest, stops thinking about 
it, which blunts watchful- 
ness. Frankly speaking, one can- 
not keep on thinking about a 
possible arrest, as nervous tension 
would undoubtedly tell on menta- 
lity and work. Just as a soldier 
at the front gets used to the idea 


that he might be killed, so does the . 


intelligence agent always realise 
the imminent danger. However, 
no intelligent person will let this 
awareness dominate. He will take 
precautions to reduce risk to the 
minimum and accustom himself 
to think more not of his own 
safety but of how the better to 
discharge his assignment. Even- 
tually, these two tasks blend into 
one with the correct solution for 
each intelligence - mission simul- 
taneously guaranteeing the agent’s’ 
own safety. 

Later on, I often wondered to 
- myself why both on the day of my 
arrest and throughout subsequent 
months and years I did not worry 
about myself. 

The main thing, I think, was 
that the appearance of FBI agents 
from the US Department of Justice 
caused me to think first of how to 
keep my assistants safe. That was 
why the question of my own lot 
. slipped into the background. 

I was handcuffed and taken 
downstairs and put in a car behind 
the driver. An employee of the 
Immigration and Naturalisation 
Service sat by my side. Another 
official, evidently his senior, sat in 





“You're chockfull of suspi- 
cion.” : 

I was wondering why I could 
see no newsreporters around. Ap- 
parently the FBI and CIA had 
hoped in one way or another to 
get my consent to cooperation and 
had therefore given no publicity 
to the affair. - 

INS officials may detain only 
people who have entered the 
country illegally. From the angle 
of the press, such cases do not 
interest the reading public, and so 


- reporters do not keep an eye on 


what INS does. The FBI, on the 
contrary, is always in the public 
eye, and newspapers keep close 
heed on all the arrests it makes. 

In the INS building, I was 
photographed in face and profile, 
finger printed and put into a room, 
which evidently served as a lecture 
hall. Different people guarded me. 
One was in charge of public rela- 
tions for the INS. His duty was to 
circulate to the press information 
that would give the reader a 
favourable picture of the work this 
organisation did and its use. There 
are very many publicity men in the 
USA. Their services are employed 
by film stars, industrial corpo- 
rations and other organisations. 
This was a very garrulous gent and 
besides waxing enthusiastic about 
the INS did not let any opportu- 
nity miss of patting himself on the 
back too. With another guard we 
discussed methods of combating 
juvenile delinquency. 

While this was all taking place, 
I once again checked my tie clip 
and saw for myself that the over- 
zealous official had lost one more 
piece of incriminating evidence. 

Towards 5 in the afternoon two 
men turned up. They introduced 
themselves as INS officials and told 


we were nearing Southern Texas. 
It was easy to determine the direc- 
tion by the stars and the duration 
of the flight, knowing approxi- 
mately how fast the plane flew. 

Though the guards tried to be 
attentive and polite, they did not 
tell me where we were flying and 
why, when I asked them about it, 
assuring me that they knew noth- 
ing. 

At about 4.30 a.m. we touched 
down at an airfield in Brownsville. 
We were awaited and in two cars 
dróve along deserted roads to the 
INS camp in the town of McAllen. 
It was.dark. I was told to lie down 
and sleep and was locked in. 

Towards 10 a.m. I was awaken- 
ed, told to dress and taken out for 
questioning. 

One interrogation followed an- 
other. This went on until at last, 
more than six weeks after my 
detention, my arrest was, at my 
categoric demand, recorded in 
conformity with the operating 
American procedural norms. I 
was transferred to a prison in New 
York. What -happened further 
can be gleaned from the proceed- 
ings of my trial. 

- All in all, I was in prison for 
four years and eight months. Then, 
as you know, thanks to the con- 
cern shown by our Government I 
was helped to return home. While 
in prison I firmly believed I would 
become free and this gave me the 
strength tocalmly sustain the hard- 
ships of prison life. 

Also of help in this toughest 
period of my life was my ability 
to draw, my affection for fiction 
and scientific literature, my interest 


` in higher mathematics and joinery 


and also my ability to play several 
musical instruments. 
All this enabled me to find 
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Houses for the Homeless 
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ODAY, in just nine years, 
despite the economic 
blockade, the ever-threate- 

ning American base at Guanta- 
nomo on the eastern tip of the 
island and the fact that except for 
sugar, fish, beef, beer, tobacco, 
almost everything including rice 
have to be imported, the Socialist 
transformation of Cuba is a wonder 
to. behold. 

To us Indians, it provides a 
luminous example of how genuine 
Socialism functions. It raises the 
lowest layer of humanity, provides 
houses for the homeless, education 
for the illiterate, food for the 
hungry and jobs forthe unemplo- 

ed. 
% Whereas with the vast resources 
the only thing about which our 
Government can feel happy is that 
the private sector has grown, the 
upper class of Indian society has 
grown richer, stronger, and has 
widened its base among the techni- 
cians and executives, the four 
figure salaried, the lowest 
layer of Indian humanity lies 
where it was—no better than it was 
20 years ago. 


Housing in Havana 


While in Havana, we went to 
the new houses built for the fisher 
folk. These were huge buildings 
with as many as six floors with 
furnished flats, providing a sofa 
set, a dining table, two cots, elec- 
tricity, water, two bed rooms, a 
drawing-dining room, a kitchen 
and bath room and a small strip of 
verandah, for each flat. 

Through our interpreter we 
.asked an old lady if we could see 
her flat. She took us along. She 
was a widow who had three sons. 
The eldest aged 16 was already a 
trained fisherman working on the 
State trawler and earned 100 pesos 
(roughly at present exchange rate 
equal to 100 dollars). The younger, 
a boy of 12, was a scholarship 
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student training to get into the 
same ship. He earned 30 pesos 
as stipend. 

The old woman was proud of 
her flat. She said before the 
Socialist Government built these 
flats, they were living in one 
thatched hut with only one room. 
Now for all this roomy furnished 
flat they pay only 10 per cent of 
the eldest son’s salary, that is only 
10 pesos. We asked her the cost of 
running the house, and she said 
it came to about 70 pesos. She 
added that her son needed some 
pocket money to go -to films, 
theatre, etc. The younger is fed 
and clothed by the State. 

The flats in this building were 
for fishermen families. As we 
were coming down, we saw a dark 
young woman in tight-fitting 
slacks and form-fitting sweater. 
She had lipstick on, she gave us a 
big broad smile and in Spanish 
accompanied by gestures she in- 
viteds us to her flat. She had reason 
for doing so. Evidently her hus- 
band earns quite a bit for we saw 
bed-spreads of very good material 
and gorgeous colours. There was 
also a frigidaire and a TV set. ` 

It is true that even before the 
Revolution, Havana had a high 
standard of living. But, as in 
all countries where the richer 
classes hold power, that standard 
was not spread throughout the 
population, but confined to the 
rich. But, now, Havana can cer- 
tainly claim to bea city with 
uniformity in the standard of life. 


Lesson For India 


One has only to remember that 
feverish housing activity goes on in 
Bombay but still the flats are on 
ownership basis and costs any- 
where from 45,000 to two lakhs 
per flat! Or again see how every 
fortnight in India’s capital city of 
New Delhi, the jhuggi dwellers are 
surrounded by a posse of police 


and bundled out of the city. Who 
will think of building even single- 
room tenements for them? 

Everywhere in Havana, people 
talk enthusiastically of Miramar. 
This was an aristocratic locality. 
Almost every second house was an 
exclusive club for the rich, mostly 
for Americans. Each club had its 
casino and bar, its ‘B’ girls and 
‘call’ girls. Even the strip of sea- 
shore was private property. In fact, 
even the*sea was made into: pri- 
vate property. 

The rich sugar planters and the 
supporters of the Batista regime of 
course ran away with him. As 
Fidel Castro said: Those who want 
to be idle and live on the labour of 
others will be afraid to live under 
socialism. For he who does not 
work, neither, shall he eat. 


House For Students 


But Miramar today presents a 
different picture. The Govern- 
ment has taken over the bigger 
houses. The smaller houses are 
given for scholarship students from 
the districts. There are over 
80,000 students in Havana on 
Government scholarship. The 
bigger houses have been converted 
into schools and institutes. Mira- 
mar is now a centre of learning. 

The Government’s housing 
policy has benefited all. The first 
act of the Socialist Government 
was to reduce rents by 50 per cent, 
Our male guide Fernando, who 
works in an office that supervises 
the maintenance of machines in 
several factories, said he paid 60 
pesos before the Revolution but 
only 30 now. 

In addition to this the Socialist 
Government has evolved a new 
way of conferring ownership. It 
makes thorough inquiries to ascer- 
tain how much rent the tenant has 
already paid. When the amount 
of rent, past and present, equals 
the capital value of the flat he is 
declared the owner of the flat. 

ı If this be done in India more 
than half of old Bombay families 
would own their own flat or rooms 
in the chawls. What such a thing 
would mean can easily be imain- 
ed. - 
Such is the picture of Havana 
today. Every one speaks of the 
Socialist Government and with 
pride in his voice and a shine in 
his eyes tells you of the many things 
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the Revolution has done for the 
common man, For socialism is 
for them-—the honest toilers. 
These new housings for wor- 
kers have their own markets. We 
visited one. They were the most 
up-to-date shops. There was a 
wide variety of goods on display, 
including all the latest amenities 
like refrigerators, T V sets, radio 
etc. The old beauty consciousness 
of. the people is still evident, 
Every one is well-dressed. Even 
the workers wore quality material. 
The women have the most be- 
wildering variety of hair-dos. The 
Socialist Cuban woman, whether 
fair, dark or middling shades, 


works in the militia, as a traffic 
cop. She also works in factories 
and offices. And she can be seen in 
her finery at the ballet or opera or 
with her friends at the cabaret. 
The Cuban is a lover of. art. 
The Spanish and Negro strains 
make him a lover of music. When 
a young man meets a girl, he knows 


-he does not often have to say 


‘hello’ or ‘hie’ of ‘Good morning’. 
He hums a tune and the girl likes 
that better than the formal address. 
Everywhere, whether it be a waiter 
in a restaurant or a taxi-driver or a 
vegetable seller, they are all the 
time humming and keeping time 
with their feet. | 





A SAGA OF FREEDOM STRUGGLE-II 


Spirit Unvanquished 


SHER JUNG 


This is the second and concluding instalment of the in- 
spiring account of the author’s experience of brutalities per- 
petrated in prison by the British authorities against Indian 


revolutionaries in the thirties. 


The first instalment 


appeared in last week’s Mainstream, March 5, 1966. 


HE sitiking sensation in my 

heart became acute on the 

tenth day of the hunger strike 
and the heat of Multan summer 
(112 Fi in the shade) conspired 
to make it wrose. The daily 
walk of a few steps that I used 
to take within the cell became 
impossible. The slightest exer- 
tion would dance with fire flies 
in the deepening darkness around 
them ;and something like a horde 
of entrapped moths would flit 
madly in the hollow of my heart. 
I could not even sit up; the 
moment I-tried it I would feel 
giddy and the darkness of the 
cell would: surge deep into the 
pit of myempty stomach. 


Isolation Ward 


I was removed to the jail 
hospital and confined there in a 
cell of the ‘isolation ward’. What 
hunger strike has to do with 
contagious diseases for which 
that ward was meant, passed my 
apprehension. Perhaps,. hunger 
strike was a new type of ‘disease’ 
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the jail officials came across and 
they did not know how to cate- 
gorize it! Or, may be, in their 
all-comprehensive wisdom, they 
had discovered something com- 
mon between politics, tuber- 
culosis, leprosy and syphilis ! 
Whatever it might be the situa- 
tion was rather amusing. 


Only Birds Were Free 


I was none the worse for this 
change : the cell was larger and 
cleaner; the compound walls 
were slightly pushed back to bes- 
tow on the eyes the freedom to 
steal past the iron bars and 
launch on a journey of twenty 
yards straight. The compound 
itself was larger with no roof 
to blot the sky, and best of all, 
it had a neem treein the middle 
for the birds to tome and sit 
upon and then go whenever 
they liked to the world of free- 
dom outside—the envy of the 
caged human beings. 


On the third-day of my arri- 


val Baba Jwala Singh also joined 


. visible. 


_ always remain—not 


me in the ‘isolation ward’ and 
was locked up in an adjacent 
cell. I had the sHock of my life 
to see his face when he walked 
past my cell: gone were his 
chubby cheeks, gone was the 
fleshy protrusion of his lips ; it 
was one jumble of tangled hair, 
only his teeth, nose and eyes were 
His jaws had shrivelled 
up, the skin of his forehead hung 
loose, and his eyes had receded 
deep into his head. His portly 
figure had melted beyond recog- 
nition, and his legs, under his 
loosely flapping kachcha, were a 
pair of bended spindles. But he 
walked with the self-same compo- 
sure the old horse did, and there 
was firmness in his steps that 
raised echoes of deathless defi- 
ance and boundless confidence. 

He greeted me with a smile— 
a charming smile of divine bless- 
ings, and enquired about my 
health. 

“Pm all right”, I told him. 
“But you, I’m afraid, seem to be 
on the verge of collapse”. 


Long Way To Go 


“No, not yet, No such luck, 
my boy! We have still to goa 
long way. A long journey lies 
ahead of us—a hard and difficult 
journey. We can't afford to die 
just now. No rest for us; not 
so soon, anyway”: 

“But you have become so 
weak ; you look like a ghost of 
your former self. Really, you do 
look like a ghost, babaji ; a skele- 
ton without flesh ; or to be more 
correct, a dress without a body 
inside.” 

.“Why don’t you say, ʻa spirit 
without body’? he asked with 
a smile. “And the spirit will 
J the meta- 
physical spirit, mind you; but 
the spirit to fight, the spirit 
to conquer. And who could 
break it? Who could bend 
it? Not a hunger strike, you 
can be sure of that.” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that,” 
I protested, “I mean the physical 
self of yours which has almost 
disintegrated.” = 

“And what about you? Since 
you can’t see your own face you 
think that nothing has happened 
to you. Isn’t it so? But tell me 
who was removed to the hospital 
first—you or I?” He jocularly 
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twitted me. * 1 outlasted you by 
three full days inthe punishment 
cell, don’t forget! These old 
bones are hard and not very easy 
to crack. But, joking apart, do 
take care . of yourself, my child, 
you.don’t appear to me intoo 
good a shape. Drink as much 
_ water as you can and avoid exertion 
as much as possible. It is very 
essential.” 


We talked to each other from 
our respective cells as frequently 
as our flagging energy permitted 
and lived in comparative peace. 
The warder I shouted atin the 
punishment cell came to guard 
us in the hospital too, and proved 
a friendly soul. He would not 
only permit us to talk to each 
other to our hearts’ content, he 
would even smuggle out our 
messages and keep us in touch 
with friends in other places. In 
doing so, he staked not only his. 
livelihood, but his freedom and 
future as well ; if caught. he was 
liable to be punished with sum- 
mary dismissal and a long impri- 
sonment. But ħe did not care; 
he was prepared to do anything 
for Baba Jwala Singh. Such was 
the charm of that haloless saint, 
that old and dignified revolution- 
ary. 


Sinister Appearance 


A couple of days later we had 
an experience that álmost ended 
our worldly toils. We were visit- 
ed by the almighty Inspector 
General of Prisons, Col. Barker - 
by name. Hewasa short, thin 
man, with narrow lips, pinched 
nose, shifty small eyes hooded by 
nervously twitching eyelids. 
Separately they looked like inno- 
cent drawings from the exercise 
book of a student bored in arith- 
metic class. But put together 
they assumed a sinister appear- 
ance which was further enhanced 
by his broad, receding forehead, 
smooth like the skin of a drum 
and discoloured like the shell of 
a rotten egg. i 


It was late in the morning 
and the heat of the day was 
gathering momentum. The sha- 
dow of the neem tree had yet to 
mingle with the shadow of the 
wall and was sitting cross-legged 
in the compound like tailor sew- 
ing a shroud. 
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And then he came, the tin- 
god of the Punjab prisons. And 
what pomp and show of force he 
arrived with ! There were about 
fifty minions milling around him, 
allin clean and freshly pressed 
uniforms. Their brass buttons 
and leather belts were glinting 
away the rays of the sun and 


their swagger mocking at the ~ 


slouchy gait of the convicts who 
were engaged in sweeping the 
path and sprinkling water in 
front of this comic procession 
One numberdar (a convict upgrad- 
ed to doall the minot jobs and 
also the dirty ones for the jailors) 
in black uniform was holding a 
huge umbrella over the head of 
the super-minion and another, 
in yellow uniform, was plying a 
big chanwar (whisk with long 
handle) around him presumably 
to flap away the non-existent 
flies. I felt. amused at the 
sight of this representative of en- 
lightened Europe who regaled 
himself with all the feudal frip- 
pery of the decadent Indian 
Nawabs on whom his breed was 
never tired of heaping ridicule. 


Rotten Turnip 


The procession stopped in 
front of my cell and the ‘boss’ 
came closer to the bars of my 
locked up door. I was lying on 
the floor and watching that 
strutting peacock with suppressed 
laughter. It stung him to the 
quick—how dare aconvict keep 
lying when he was standing ? He 
addressed me in broken Hindus- 
tani (English, of course, being 
the language of the privileged 
class—the language of the gods— 
how could he soil it by using it 
on a black convict ?) and ordered 
me to stand up. 

“Why don’t you sit down ?” 
I replied calmly, pointing to the 
floor outside the cell. “It is 
clean enough not to soil your 
clothes, I can assure you. The 
whole of the jail population has 
spent the whole morning in 
sweeping hard and scrubbing 
away in your honour. They 
have changed this stinking cess- 
spool of dirt and filth into a spick 
and span place. Isn’t it marvell- 
ous? Do appreciate their 
efforts by sitting down on the 
floor for a while. Won’t you?” 

He was wild with anger at the 


impudence of a half-dead con- 
vict in jabbering away with no 
signs of fright in his “presence. 
His face turned red, scarlet red, 
the colour of a monkey’s unmen- 
tionable part and his nose drew 
crinkles the way a rotten turnip 
does. 

He turned to the jailor and 
pointing at the water pitcher by 
my side, asked what it was for. 

“For water sir. He drinks 
water ;. only water sir.” 

“Who permitted it ?” 

“SSSir, he wrote in his ulti- 
matum, I m-m-mean in his appli- 
cation, sir, that he'll take only 
water and no food, sir. Accord- 
ing to the instruction from your 
ooooffice sir, I pppermitted it.” 

“You are an idiot—a perfect 
daft.” 

“YY Yes sir!” ; 

“Take it away. Do you 
understand ? He wants to die, 
so let him die. Sooner the bet- 
ter—the scum.” 

“YvYYes sir !” 

“And when he dies burn his 
body in theincinerator along with 
the refuse. Make all arrangement 
for it, right now! I don’t want 
any nonsense about it. No fune-. 
ral for him. No handing over 
his dead body to any outside age- 
ney. Isit clear ?” 

YYvYes sir P? 

Aman entered my cell and 
took away the water-pitcher; and 
the great hero, without going any 
further, walked out of our com- 
pound as if from the field 
of a conquered battle. A crow 
from the branches cawed on 
the neem tree and the dust rose 
from the feet of the retiring horde. 
The crow andthe dust,in their 
own way, had a grand time in 
scowling atthe bullies: one by 
flinging i its hoots at them and the 
other by falling on their heads. 


Molten Lava 


I was seething with rage that 
burned on my lips even the words 
I wanted to fling in the teeth of 
that threatening blusterer. My 
anger remained speechless and 
dumb like molten lava in the 
heart ofa smouldering volcano; 
and so remained the morning aro- 
und me, standing oppressed by 
the night in its own heart. And 
then a Jaughter, rather thin but 
bristling with derision, swept out 
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impetuously from the cell of 
Jwala Singh and tore a big rent 
in the pall.of silence. He had 
heard every word the bully utter- 
ed and apparently felt highly am- 

used. 
‘ “What cheek !’’ he said. He 
took us forhis own’kind: co- 
wards and funks ! Poor man! I 
haven’t heard such a huge joke 
for ages—believe me...” and the 
rest of the sentence was muffled in 
a guffaw. 

“But whatis there to feelso 
amused about ?” I asked a bit 
peevishly. 

Nothing but Joke 


“Every thing, my boy, every 
thing ! How like a frustrated 
capon he cackled away ! How he 
betrayed his cowardice in his bu- 
llying howls ! Was it necessary 17 
The horde of baton-wielding thugs 


that he came surrounded with to. 


frighten a couple of helpless; half-- 
dead prisoners, was enough to` 
prove how brave he was ! What 
beiter joke can you ever expect ? 
It isajokethat they must have 
rehearsed, over and over again to 
_achieve this perfection, befor e 
they staged it for your benefit.” 
“Oh, you call ita joke—do 
you? Funny sense of humour 
you have, babaji.” 
- What else ? Stale one it was, 
I must confess, and perhaps not 
in very good taste. Nonetheless, 
it was a joke, a huge joke at that. 
Otherwise, do you. mean to say 
that his threats 
effect on you? Will thirst ever 
cow you down into submission ? 
Don’t tell me that; I won’t beli- 
eve you.’ 
“No, not that ! I could not 
even dream of it !” 
“Then, why don’t you enjoy 
it asa joke—a piece of a farce in 
_ classical tradition they put up 
with such meticulous care? 
And did you notice that pervert 
' of a jailor, how he was. behaving ? 
The same burly brute who took 
pleasure in torturing prisoners, 
who strutted about like a puffed 
up pigeon, how he was shaking in 
his pants ! When I.G. (Inspector 
` General) told him he was an idiot, 
he said : yyyes sir—ha, haa, 
haaaa.” 
After the excitement of the 
encounter (!) subsided the morn- 
ing wore a more dismal look than 
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‘of fuction. 


will have any’ 


‘grave in its 


usual and the heat ot the day 
started scorching the air around 
me. It was hardly an hour ago 
(was-it really an hour or a year ?) 


.that they deprived me of my water 


pitcher and I was already burning 
with thirst. Terrible thirst it was, 


‘raging and howling like a desert 


storm, that enveloped in a sheet 
of fire, every single fibre and 
every single cell of my dried up 
body. I hung out my tongue like 
a dog in distress and remained 
torpid—for how long, I don’t re- 
member. 

The heat in the air became 
intense; my tongue started curling 
up like a burning paper; 
when I pulled it back into my 
mouth, it felt too big to be ac- 
commodated there. It had swol- 
len; it had raised thorns not only 
on its surface but also under- 
neath; and its ‘base was bitter like 
the fruit of repentance. I was 
overpowered by the heat of the 
day and by the spin of my head; 
I felt as if all the fire and motion 
of the Solar system made the 
cavity of my head their seat 
The whole earth 
seemed to be whirling around me, 
so fast that breathing became dif- 
ficult for me and I gradually lost 
control over my limbs. 


Voiceless 


What? Was I developing 
paralysis ?—and I got frightened. 
I called out to Baba Jwala Singh. 
Why ? —I didn’t know. But all 
the same; I shouted with all the 
strength of my lungs. No voice is: 
sued; only a rasping sound formu- 
lated itself into his name, and it 


was so feeble that it couldn’t have 


reached even my door. 

Good God ! I was going dumb 
as well! paralysed, dumb—and 
what next ? Was I heading to- 
wards the grave and in this hid- 


eous condition ? One more grave — 


in this city of graveyards ?—and 
an old Persian couplet regarding 
Multan flashed across my mind: 
Chahar cheez ast tohfa-e-Multan. 
Gard, Garma, Gada-o-Goristan ` 
(Multan has four things to offer 
as gift—the dust, the heat, the be- 
ggar and the grave.) 


No, my jailor would save Mul- - 


tan from the burden of my 
already over- 
He would 


instructions of his 


$ 


loaded graveyards. 
follow the 


and ` 


master in this respéér; né Mugi 
already be busy making neces- 
sary arrangements for the disposal 
of “refuse”. 

A thick darkness but not at all 
heavy, something like mist, sta- 
rted welling up from somewhere 
deep down in my body and rising 
into my ‘eyes. It was rising in 
waves, wave after wave, and there 
floated in thema face ‘that kept 
changing with every new wave: 
the face of my father, my mother, 
a girl from the forests, my you- 
nger sister, my dog Duke, my 
horse Moti...The darkness deep- 
ened; the faces mingled; blurred 
and then disappeared... . 


Doctor’s Sympathy 


I was unconscious long enough 
for the sun to cross the zenith 
and hide behind the neem tree ' 
standing a little towards the west 
in front of my cell. A friendly 
jail doctor was sitting by my side 
who was summoned by our friend, 
the warder. He was sprinkling 
water on my face and was trying 
to force some into my mouth. I 
jerked my face aside and told him, 
rather rudely, to get out of my 
cell.. My voice had sunk too deep 
for him to hear what I said. He 
brought his ear closer to my mou- 
th and I repeated my demand. 


-He placed his hand on my fore- 


head which was trembling, per- 
haps, with emotion, and conveyed 
all that love and sympathy that 


_words could never express of a 


human heart for a suffering hu- 
man being. My heart welled up 
with tears of gratitude and I whi- 
spered an apology for my rude 
behaviour. I further ‘requested 
him to leave me alone and let me 
die in peace and silence. 

“Do you want me to convey 
any message to your. parents or to 
anyone else P’? —he whispered 
into my ears. 

I shook my head to indicate 
ee en 

“PII make it known to the 
whole world how bravely you 
faced death’’ —he said. 

“Itis not necessary,” I whis- 
pered back, “why should you ex- 
pose yourself to the wrath of the 
government ? You are ina better ~ 
position now to help the prisoners. 
Don’t. deprive them of your help 
and sympathy by coming into 
conflict with the Government. My 
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to take such a step.” 

The doctor rose from his seat 
and wiping away his eyes witha 
nanky, left my cell. I was remi- 
nded of a small pool of cold and 
clear water out in the arid region 
of the Aravalli mountains where 
I was hunting once and got lost. I 
was almost on the verge of collapse 
with fatigue and thirst when after 
a whole day’s slogging under a 
pitiless sun I chanced upon that 
pool—hidden and unexpected. 
How sweet its water tasted !.. 
Here, too, inthis arid desert ° of 
brutalised hearts, a fount ap- 
peared, pure and clean, to slake 
the thirst for human sympathy. 

The doctor (he told me after- 
wards) went straight to the I. G. 
and reported that due to the lack 
of water in my system the blood 
had started congealing rapidly 
and was liable to stop its circu- 
lation. He also reported the sy- 
mptoms of some poison appear- 
ing in my system that would 
reach the stage of its fatal consi- 
stency long before evening if 
water was not given to me. 


Classified Brain 


The I. G. was not prepared for 
this eventuality. There was eno- 
ugh trouble outside on account 
of our hunger strike: public de- 
monstrations, processions, assem- 
bly questions, press protests, har- 
tals etc. were the order of the day 
against the callous behaviour of 
the Government towards the po- 
litical prisoners. Death on ac- 
count of hunger strike under 
those circumstances could have 
added fuel to the fire of public 
wrath and the Government was 
not prepared for it. 

It was precisely for this reason 
that the I. G. had been deputed 
to find ways and means to put a 
stop to our hunger strike, He, in 
his arrogance and limited under- 
standing, over-reached himself in 
his clumsy efforts. He thought 
that the threats and the hard line 
would do the trick; the tortures of 
thirst would break our spirit, and 
send u; running to beg for his 
mercy. And then he would dic- 
tate his terms: ‘Give up hun- 
ger strike; only then water would 
be given? He had a fossilized 
heart and a classified brain—per- 
haps, the result of his religious 
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Bigorfy and narrow upbringing 
(he was known to be a fanatic 
Christian and the son of a clergy- 
mar). He little realized that the 
method-he adopted would recoil 
on him and produce just the re- 
sult he wanted to avoid. 

It must have been a very bitter 
pill for him when he ordered the 
doctor to save the situation at all 
costs and sent the jailor post 
haste to me to restore my water. 

In the meantime I had fainted 
quite.a few times—to revive at 
intervals, each longer than the 
one that preceded it. When the 
jailor arrived with my water pit- 
cher I had just come round and 
was still floating in the haze of 
thinning darkness. With great 
show of concern he placed the 
water before me and was rather 
surprised when I, according to his 
expectation, did not grab it with 
voracious frenzy. He wanted me 
to believe that despite the L.G.’s 
strict instructions (I had’ heard 
them with my own ears—had’nt 
1?), he, on his own, had brought 
the water for me. He was running 
the greatest risk of his life in do- 
ing so, he told me, but he was 
doing it because, being an Indian, 
he had all sympathy with me and 
moreover his heart was bleeding 
at the sight of my suffering. Un- 
grateful as I was Ipushed the water 
aside and told him that I had 
decided not to take water and he 
had better leave me alone. 


Silence Sang 


He never expected it; the new 
turn of the events completely un- 
nerved him and he went scurrying 
to Baba Jawala Singh with re- 
quest to intercede in the matter. 
Baba Jwala Singh came into my 
cell and sat by my side. He waved 
the jailor out of the cell and then 
placed his hand on my head with 
ever so deep an affection and 
tenderness that my whole being 
cried out in gratitude. For a 
very long time he did not speak 
a word: silence sang around us a 
tune of peace and harmony, infini- 
tely sweet for words and im- 
measurably deep for sound. And 
then he looked towards the water 
pitcher. But before he could say 
anything I rasped out my deci- 
sion to him. 

“Ihave gone half-paralytic, my 
voice is rapidly failing me and 


l'm fast going blind: even now Å 
can’t see your face clearly. You 
don’t want me to pass the rest of 
my life in this condition—a living 
corpse at the mercy of others, 
Do you ? And then, may be my 
death serves some useful purpose ; 
it might bring, let-me flatter myself, 
our goal a little closer, Then 
why bother ? In any case why 
barter a few more hours of dis- 
comfort for lifelong misery ?” 
“Yes ! Perhaps you are right. 
You are right, my son...” arid his . 
eyes were streaming with tears. 


Source of Strength 


What strength and confidence 
his words infused into my doubt- 
ing heart ! What peace and bliss I ` 
experienced in my tortured soul ! T 
tried to express my gratitude for 
the affection and understanding 
that he treated me with; but 
faltered in the hollowness of my 
words and remained silent. I 
touched his feet and asked him 
to go and rest and not to grieve 
for me. 

“You are going earlier, my 
son; although it should have been 
I and not you.” 

With these words he walked 
out of my cell, and when,near my 
door, the jailor wanted to talk to 
him he gave such a withering 
look that the jailor flinched as if 
struck with a blow on his face. The 
jailor stood rooted near the door 
of my cell knowing not what to 
do. He was confused; he was un- | 
decided about his future course. 
I decided it for him and came to 
his rescue: I overturned my water 
pitcher in his presence with.a kick 
and let the water flow on the mud 
floor around. ; 

He was stunned at my reckless 
behaviour and stood helpless like 
a chastened cur. He was still in 
the grip of daze when the sound 
of athud and breaking splinters 
shook him awake. It came from 
the cell of Baba Jwala Singh 
who had also broken his water 
pitcher by hurling it against the 
bars of his door. It was an angry 
thud, the thud of the breaking 
earthen pitcher, that found its 
echo in the Song of Solomon: 

“For he bringeth down them 
that dwell on high; the lofty city, 
he layeth it low; even to the 
ground; he bringeth it even to 
the dust.” ` 
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The day, with its sizzling heat, 
faded in my consciousness, and 
along with it the jailor, the cell, 
the sound of the thud, the rigours 
of thirst and the whole ugly world 
around me. And when I came 

round (what time of the day was 
it ? Was it day or night ?) I found 
myself held down by ten or twelve 
people. A rubber tube had been 
thrust deep through my nostril, 
and mug after mugof water was 
being poured into it to reach my 
stomach. I was helpless; I had 
gone completely blind; my voice 
had failed; and the paralysis of my 
limbs had reached neat-comple- 
- tion. And; ontop of that, the 
torture of forcible feeding ! 

For two days, every.two hours, 
I was forcibly fed on water and 
glucose and the same was done to 
Baba Jwala Singh. It was a most 
painful process, the process of 
forcible feeding. Every time they 
inserted the tube into my nostril 
to reach the gullet, it would draw 
blood from my nose.’ 
catheter had dug a wound some- 
where at the base of my nostrils 


and every time the tube was in- . 


serted it was rubbed afresh and 
bled anew. 

I was determined to make the 
forcible feeding ineffective. 
- physically I had no strength left 
to put up any resistance, I deve- 
loped a trick to contract my throat 
muscles in a way that the tube 


was pushed outinto my mouth - 


where I would catch it between 


my teeth. First they tried to pull `. 


hard and jerk at itso that the 
pain in my wound would force 
me. tolet it go. 


came profuse they started with 
two catheters: when one was 
held between my teeth they would 
insert another one.into my. second 
nostril, and when I tried to catch 
this one too between my teeth 
and opened my mouth for it, they 
would hurriedly pull back the 
first one into my throat and thrust 
it deep into my gullet. ~ 


Failure of Tyranny 


. This process continued for 
about a month. Although they 
added milk, gradually increasing 
its quantity to two pounds, they 
well-nigh failed to achieve the 
- desired result. The amount of 
blood that I used to lose every 
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Since ` 


But when they - 
failed init and the bleeding be- ` 


time they inserted the tube was 
enough to nullify the effect of 
feeding. : 

The hunger strike and forced 
feeding continued for another 
month or so raising the tempo 
of agitation outside with every 
passing day. The Government 
used every weapon of coercion to 


_ suppress the agitation: lathi char- 


ges, arrests, even shooting they 
resorted to. But they failed to 
achieve their end. Neither could 
they break the spirit of the hun- 
ger strikers in prisons nor could 
they suppress the inflamed masses 
outside. 

- As a last resort ‘they approa- 
ched the national leadership to 
intervene, and tricked them into 
doing so with false promises and 
insincere statements. A series of 
interviews followed with pro- 
tracted wranglings . between the 
prisoners and the leaders on the 
one hand and the leaders and the 
authorities onthe other. In the 


‘advice to the prisoners. 


meantime some jail reforms were 
announced and carried through 
and others were kept in abeyance 


. till the time the. hunger strike 


was over. 


A long statement was issued 
by Gandhiji advising the political 
prisoners to terminate their hun- 
ger strike so that the Government 
could fulfil (?) its promise. In 
addition to this, Gandhiji also 
sent his emissaries with the same 
After 
great pressure~from outside and 
with great reluctance the politi- 
cal prisoners gave up their hun- 
ger strike. How the Govern- 
ment honoured its promise and 
how the leadership - -executed its 
undertaking is a story. with an 
unpleasant ending. ` 


I regained my voice rather 
early and also the control over 
my limbs ; but my eyesight took 
a long time to come back and 
even then not fully. 
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Towards Peace in Vietnam 


MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM b 


HE current argument of the 
supporters of US policy in 
Vietnam is that it is the only 

way to contain what ‘is termed as 
China’s “expansionist aims”, aims 
of conquest and world domination. 

In fact in a discussion that I 
had recently with a U.S. official 
‘who was strenuously defending the 
official standpoint, the attempt was 
made to compare Mao to Hitler 


- and Johnson’s policy to the policy 


advocated . by. anti-Fascists, (of 
the pre-war period) of collective 
security to stem the advance of 
Fascist -aggression. The natural 
corollary of this U.S: approach 
is to condemn those who advocate 
a policy of peace in Vietnam as 
advocates of appeasement - of 
China, analogous to Chamberlain’s 
policy of retreat before Hitler’s 
threats. -_ 

No analogy can ever fit per- 
fectly, . But in this case the basic 
premises for drawing the analogy 
are wrong. 


For any careful student of 
Chinese policy cannot compare 
Hitler’s policy of pre-war days 
with Mao’s ploicy of today. 

-Hitler dreamt of world domi- 
nation, to be achieved through 


` the might of German arms, head- 


ing a militarised German state. 

Mao dreams of world domi- 
nation which he dresses up, by 
terming it the triumph of world 
communism—-but not through 
arms, through the conquest of 


. the world by the might of China’s 


armed forces. On the contrary 
his aim is to instigating world war, 
a nuclear war, a war in which 
the principal protagonists, the U.S. 
and the USSR, will destroy each 
other; a war in which he (Mao) 
will be fighting the U.S. to the last 
Russian, but not to the last 
Chinese. 

Thus there is a basic and 
fundamental difference between 
Hitler and Mao. The former 
aimed- at world domination 
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through conquest by superior 
German force. The latter aims at 
the triumph of world communism 
through a nuclear world war in 
which the paper tiger (U.S. imper- 
ialism) will be defeated and Com- 


munism will reign supreme. That - 


is why he has repeatedly been 
quoted as expressing his view that 
- if in the course of the Third World 
War, nuclear bombings result in 
the wiping out of nearly half of 
„humanity, it would not matter 
because whatever, remains will go 
forward to build world commun- 
ism. The argument is clear: the 
two most powerful nuclear powers, 
the USA and the USSR will 
destroy each other in a nuclear 
war and China (about whom the 
U.S. will not bother) will survive 
and lead (dominate!) ‘the world to 
communism. 
Most important to understand 


therefore is that while China would " 


welcome a world war between the 
USSR and the USA it also banks 
on its own involvement incsuch a 
war being minimal. Its calcula- 
tion, not an unreasonable one, is 
that even if it isinvolved in a USA- 
USSR war, the USA will con- 
centrate on wiping out the USSR, 
its nuclear rival, while Peking will 
be left comparatively untouched. 
Lin Piao Thesis 

That this is the basic strategy 
of China’s leaders of today is clear 
from Marshal Lin Piao’s now noto- 
rious document. The thesis of this 
document is the inciting and en- 
couragement of wars, big and 
little, all over the world, for the 
alleged purpose of liberation from 
colonial domination. This, Pek- 
ing argues, will necessarily i increase 


tension between two camps, the’ 


camp of imperialism (the USA) 
and the camp of socialism (the 
USSR), paving the way for the all- 
out war that will lead to the col- 


lapse of imperialism and achieve . 


the triumph of communism. _ 
Thus, at the bottom of Chinese 
strategy for this entire period is the 
intensification of the USA-USSR 
conflict, leading to a conflagration 
in which both the USSR ‘and the 


USA will go down and Communist .- 


China will reign supreme. That 
half the population of the world 
will be destroyed directly or as a 
result of such a nuclear world war 
is of no consequence for Peking. 
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The denunciation of the present 
leaders of the USSR.as agents of 
USimperialism—the latest diatribe 
from Peking—is in line with this 
approach. $ 


Peking’s Diatribe 


` The Chinese thereby hope to 
make impossible the implementa- 
tion of a policy of peaceful co- 
existence and’ competition bet- 


„ween rival social systems, 
capitalist and socialist. Every 
move of the USSR in the 


direction of lessening tension, is ` 


denounced as collaboration. with 
imperialism, as a surrender to 


. American blackmail and force. 
‘And this type of approach and - 


propaganda naturally touches a 


responsive chord in the hearts of. 


more than half the population of 
the world who live in the under- 
developed countries. _ 

None can now deny that on 
this question there are differences 
of a fundamental character bet- 
ween the approach of Mascow and 
that of Peking. The former wants 
to preserve the peace and aims 


to achieve the spread of socia- . 


list ideology; ultimately reaching 
the goal of world communism, by 
the people of each country them- 
selves finding their way to social- 
ism. Every people, so Moscow 
believes, will ultimately adopt 
socialism as their way of life on 
the basis of their own experience 
and understanding, achieved in 


the course of a struggle for a. 


better, happier life. The role of 


the USSR is to speed up this pro- 


cess, not by intervention but: 


. —firstly, by scoring successes 
in the construction of socialism in 


the USSR so as to prove in real . 


life that socialism is a better and 
-more purposeful system than capi- 
talism; 

—secondly, by using its politi- 
cal and diplomatic influence and 
military -might to assist peoples 


„striving for freedom and inde- 


pendent development, and also to 
prevent foreign U.S. intervention, 
aimed to enslave or subjugate 


` freed- people (that is, oppose a 


policy of neo-colonialism); 
—thirdly, by using its econo- 
mic strength (trade and aid) to 
prevent the financial might of the 
U.S. being used to bar the road 
of independent economic deve- 


g et: 


lopment of the under-developed 
countries. 

The fact that the Chinese 
rulers do not want themselves to 
be involved in a war with the U.S. 
is clear from their policy in Viet- , 
nam. Of propaganda in the 
loudest and most strident tones in 
support of Hanoi and the Viet- 
cong, any amount is available; 
but not a tittle of armed support 
of a character that will bring the > 
Chinese even néar any direct ` 
clash with U.S. 

Yet, if any moves are made to 
settle the conflict in Vietnam, 


“promptly the most vociferous de- 


nunciation of such moves emanates 
from Peking, because in line with 
the approach of Lin Piao, the 
contribution of U.S. armed inter- 
vention in Vietnam is essential. 


US Subserving China 


If such is the correct analysis 
of the fundamentals of Chinese 
policy, then is it not clear that the 
policy of the U.S. in South Viet- . 
nam, far from ‘containing Chinese 
expansionism’, is playing into 
Chinese hands and subserving 
Chinese aims? The deeper the 
U.S. commitment in Vietnam, the 
further away we go from peace in 
that area. The necessary conse- 
quence is the piling up of inter- 
national tension and a continuous- 
ly existing chance of a sudden 
escalation into a USA-USSR 
world war, the ultimate Chinese 
aim. For example, in some parts, 
of the U.S. press mad voices have 
been heard advocating resort to 


‘nuclear bombardment.in Viet- 


nam. If such a policy is executed 


-by the Pentagon, can the USSR 


keep quiet or- will it not be com- 
pelled to retaliate with nuclear 
bomb for nuclear bomb? And 
then before the world knows 
where it-is, we shall be over- 
whelmed by a nuclear holocaust. 

So much is not difficult to 
understand. But another argu- 
ment of the advocates of U.S. 
official policy also has to be met, 
namely: for the U.S. to withdraw 


from Vietnam will lead to the ` 


triumph of Ho Chi-Minh, of the 
Vietcong. And, the argument 
continues, this means the triumph 
of Peking. ° 

The first comment must neces- 
sarily be: why should the U.S. 
be bothered about which political 
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by the people of Vietnam as 
correct? Once it is accepted that 
the Chinese do not seek world 
domination by conquest, by mili- 
tary victory, then what matter to 
Washington which Vietnamese 
party is in power in Hanoi or 
Saigon? 

Further, the fundamental fal- 
lacy underlying this question is the 


- identification of Ho Chi-Minh and 


the Vietcong with Peking. An 
independent peaceful Vietnam rul- 
ed by Ho Chi-Minh and the Viet- 
cong, cannot turn to Peking and 
become -an instrument of its 
policy because such a Vietnam will 
have primarily to face up to the 
problem of rebuilding the economy 
of the country, shattered by war. 
And for such a purpose, Peking’s 
assistancéis of no value. In contr- 
ast, it is to Moscow—and even to 
Washington if Washington is ready 
to act honestly—that Ho Chi-Minh 
will have to turn. i 


New Trend 


In this connection it is of note 
that Kim Il-Sung of Korea has 


turned a little away from Peking ` 


towards Moscow. The bread and 
butter of disinterested economic 
aid does count. Moscow’s aid is 
disinterested in that it is without 
conditions and without strings. 
So, necessarily the newly-develop- 
ing countries, whether inside the 
socialist sphere (Cuba, Korea) or 
outside it (Africa) are increasingly 


turning a friendly face to Moscow.” 


It is good to remember, how 
. Castro was not a little attracted by 


the Chinese revolutionary hyper- 


bole, particularly in October 1962 
at the time of the Carribean crisis. 
But as time passes, practical 
deeds in economic reconstruction 


_ became more important than revo- 


lutionary phraseology and slo- 
gans. The climax is the denun- 
ciation of China by Castro only 
two months ago—and with this 
denunciation the wheel has turned 


almost full circle from Peking to. 


Moscow. ? 

Why should events in a peace- 
ful independent Vietnam develop 
in a different direction? After all, 
traditionally and historically, Chi- 
na, mighty domineering neighbour, 
has always menaced Vietnam. Its 


legendary heroesare the Rulers and ` 


Princes or Queens and Princesses 
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battle against Chinese domination. 
And lastly, why should the Viet- 
namese who have won their free- 


. dom with so much blood, then 
-sacrifice it at the feet of the “‘revo- . 
_lutionaries” of Peking? 


Thus every argument—whether 
in terms of respect for the freedom 
and independence of Vietnam or 
in terms of a correct strategy and 
tactics to advance the cause of co- 
existence and counter Chinese 
aims—demands peace in Vietnam. 

And India need feel no fears 
in taking the initiative to bring 
about such a peace; on the con- 


` trary, the heroic achievements of 


the people of Vietnam, their as- 
-tonishing sacrifices when con- 
fronted by the ruthless U.S. war 
machine, have paved the way for 
such an intervention. 2 

But clearly this intervention 
can only be on the: basis of the 
Geneva principle—the principle 
of an indepedent Vietnam, from 
which all U.S. and other foreign 
troops are withdrawn. Any com- 
promise on that most essential 


Pistelpie WILL evLidiiuy oF itjovrivu 
both by Hanoi and the Vietcong. 
And equally a consistent applica- ` 
tion of that principle cannot 
conceivably go against the funda- 
mental interests of the people of 
the United States, -whatevér it 
‘holds for those monopolists who’ 
want to make millions out of 
continuing the war.” 

There are reports in the press 
of Ho Chi-Minh being prepared 
for a neutralised! independent 
Vietnam, free from foreign troops. 
This may have some basis. But 
what is needed then is active 
dimplomacy on the part of coun- 
‘tries like India, based on a full 
appreciation of the issues at stake 
in Vietnam. 


India’s intervention is vital be- 
cause peace in Vietnam will en- 
hance the opportunity for estab- 
lishment of peace in Asia, of 
carrying forward the Tashkent 
Spirit.” But it has to be an inter- 
vention based on a full grasp of the 
reality of what is going on in 
Vietnam: 


On Commissions and Committees 
S. K. GOYAL . 5 


The status and scope of the various Commissions and Committees 


are quite often subject of wide public discussion. 


Currently 


we have witnessed controversies regarding some, particularly the 
Administrative Reforms Commission under Sri Morarji Desai. 
Here is a scholar’s analysis of the functioning of these bodies. 
The author, Reader in the Indian Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, has ‘focussed attention on some of the basic problems 
in an attempt to rescue the discussion from irrelevancies. 


HERE are Commissions and 
Commissions—periodic, per- 
manent, and a few occasio- 

nal: and so there are Cominittees; 
some official, Joint and Parlia- 
mentary, others 
steering ; and so on. The Re- 
ports of-these Commissions and 
Committees are often christened 
after their chairmen and equally 
often reference to them is made 
by the subject of reporting. 
Implying no disrespect to the 
chairmen of” these bodies, one 
may say that the practice of 
naming a report after its chairman 
has many adverse implications. 
For example, the members, other 


standing and ' 


than the Chairman, do not get 
their due share of credit. And 
if it becomes an accepted prac- 
tice, the obligations and respon- 
sibility of the other members to- 
wards the ‘Chairman Commit- 
tees’ are likely to flag. Secondly, 
the importance of a report (nam- 
ed after its chairman) gets linked 
up with the stature and the 
personality of the chairman, and 
not with its merit or the subject 
matter. Most serious, however, 
isthe tendency on the part of 
the chairmen to consider such 


. bodies as their personal domains, 


They claim it as their legitimate 


- right to veto the appointment of 
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personal choices’. So, it would 
be better if personification of 
Commissions and Committees 
is avoided. . 

It would also be better to 
straighten a few preliminary ques- 
tions regarding these inquiry 
teams. What are the obligations 
of the Government towards the 
recom mendations of these Co- 
mmissions and Committees? 
How far should such bodies be in 
touch with the public—particu- 
larly when the study is of import- 
ance to large sections of the 
population? What -should be 
the criteria of selection of mem- 
bers? - What authority should 
such bodies have ? 

Normally, the reports are 


submitted and published. Occa- - 


sionally the holding up period, 
for general release, is practically 
nil ; but in most cases it is abnor- 
mally long. The recommenda- 
tions remain under consideration 
and the ones which are accept- 
able to the Government are pre- 
sented to Parliament for necess- 
ary legislative sanctions. There 
is, however, no accepted norm or 
mechanism to ensure the required 
follow up action. 

One can cite a number of cases 
where reports were either filed or 
remained ‘under consideration’ for 
years together. In the U.S.A., 
there are some Committees, the 
recommendations of which are 
deemed to assume the status of 
law after the expiry of a certain 
period of time, from the date of 
submission. In India, there is 
no such obligation on the part of 
the Government. . 

Normally, after receiving a 
report, Government officials in the 
Secretariat sit. over it to pass 
judgment as to procedural techni- 
calities, acceptability and implica- 
tions. Modifications are made on- 
the basis of such official analysis. 
Crucial changes are introduced 
by Government officials which they 
describe. as only of ‘marginal 
nature’. In many cases the 
follow up action and the distor- 
tions leave the chairman and 
the members amazed. 

For instance, the very people 
who were enthusiastic about the 
nationalization of the Imperial 
Bank of India, are now reluctant 
“to support the plea for the 
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India. Not that they have lost 
faith in the principle of bank 
nationalization," but, they fear 
that banks, if now nationalized, 
would only be used to further 
such tendencies as are desired to 
be curbed thereby. i 
Instances can be multiplied. 
The point to be noted is that the 
present system of governmental 
procedure of ‘consideration’ is 
such-that the well intentioned 
recommendations only frustrate 
those who make them. The 
pity of it is that the framers of 
the recommendations can have 
no remedy against their ideas 


_ being butchered and mutilated. 
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- Another vital question is 
membership. What should be 
the criteria of selection? To 
play- ‘safe (one does not know 
how.far it is of advantage to 
the objective) Government 
chooses those whose integrity 
cannot be easily questioned. And 
luckily enough for the Govern- 
ment, in this country we have 
the Judicial and Civil Services 
the members of which are not 
widely questioned about their 
leanings or prejudices and even 
competence, mainly because light 
of public criticism is seldom 
focussed on` them. And every 
year there are a few due for, 
retirement. 

It looks a very fair approach 
on the face of it. But on deeper 
analysis the question arises 
whether the retired civil servants 
are the right persons to inves- 
tigate all types of problems. 
Theoretically speaking, -the app- 
ointments of the retired Govern- 
ment officials (whether they 
belong to the Judiciary or Execu- 
tive Services) as chairmen or 
members is not a healthy tradi- ~ 
tion. For, this can become an 
instrument of injecting govern- 
mental bias and influence. No 
doubt the retired high officials can 
provide wisdom, ` balance of 
approach. and the convenient 
legalistic opinion. 

But, should this always be the 
objective? Should not one look | 
more for radical ideas, vigour, 
vision, social justice, and com- 
petence? Lest it should be mis- 
understood one must add that 
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be claimed for the aged ones too, 
By the same token the former 
qualifications can be found in the 
young. ; : 

Age does provide experience but’ 
can be a hindrance too. A person, 
who has retired from a high 
office or now holds an important 
position, must have applied his 
full capacity and authority in 
following up his hunches and new 
ideas while in service. Ina way, 
whatever he had to offer, has 
already been made available. And 
even if there is something new to 
be recommended by him, there 
are relatively less chances -of his 
being able to watch and direct 
the follow up action. 

It would not be irreverant to 
say that one must appreciate the 
phenomena, of aging and its im- 
plications on human body and 
mind. Many atime one wonders 
why one should not exercise the 
privilege of announcing that “this 
would be my last public or 
private responsibility”. The world 
may then be spared the complexes 
and complexities arising from 
mistaken notions of indispensi- 
bility. 

- M. 


Another trend in the compo- 
sition of the inquiry bodies is the 
practice of appointing the entire 
available expertise to study 
certain areas of investigation. In 
India the expertise is in short 
supply. And when all the top ex- 
perts are put together the re- 
sults can be frustrating. In the first 
place, each expert holds certain 
set notions on the subject which 
the group may be called upon to 
take into consideration. Secondly, 
each one believing himself~to be 
the only ‘real expert’ tends to press 
for the acceptance of his views. 
May be, sometimes, others 
agree. But the greater the equal- 
ity of status and competence 
amongst the members the less are 
the chances of agreement. Right 
from the beginning there are - 
widely divergent opinions ranging 
from the concepts and methodo- 
logy to the justification of having 
more investigations. 

What follows next? Either 
these meetings turn into debating 
sessions or sessions of formal- 
pleasantaries. Most often the 
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being very few in the country, 
invariably occupy important posi- 
‘tions in their own right. Many 
atime they head institutions of 
national and international repute 
and those, having grown under their 
tall shadow, claim their first love. 
Hard pressed for time they consi- 
der their association with such 
bodies only slightly more than 
formal. As a result the basic 
responsibility of work, investi- 
gations and even drafting of the 
reports shuttles around from one 
member to another. 


A stage arrives when some of 
them even forget the number of 
investigating teams on which they 
are serving. Delays are the na- 
tural consequence. And when 
abnormal delay in reporting is 
pointed out in the press or the 
legislature, some one in authority 
hurriedly announces a target 

’ date. The experts assemble in 
hastily called drafting sessions 
and thé attitude of every one is 
to somehow submit a report. 
Decisions are made quickly be- 
causé the drafting has to be com- 
pleted at the earliest. The non-tech- 
nical general-specialist secretariat 
starts working overtime and a bul- 
ky draft is made ready. The mem- 
‘bers, ‘having no time to enter 
into controversies prefer to 
glance, edit and offer their general 
approval. 


The net result is a report 
which is least controversial, couch- 
ed in cautious words and cushion- 
ed by “ifs”, “buts”, “howevers”, 
«in restricted sense? and “data 
being insufficient”. Such reports 
of the technical experts are the 
least helpful to the cause for 
which so much resources of time, 
personnel .and finance are spent. 


IV 


When a group of politicians is 
assigned such a task, the situation 
hardly changes. The politicians, 
by virtue of their profession, claim 
to be experts on everything under 
the sun. They also claim to know 
the basic malady. There is a 
certain degree of contempt for 
professionals and researchers. 

- Their approach is to get in touch 
with lots of people, have opinions 
of all sections of population, and 
arrive at a concensus. 
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questionnaire or by inviting per- 
sons in various positions and 
spokesmen of different institu- 
tions for evidence. This inquiry 
is basically a ‘‘survey of opinions”. 
The politician ‘group undertakes 
the job asa quick one. And to 
accommodate regional feelings a 
flying tour becomes a necessity. 
In a short time the-group collects 
a lot of information and a variety 
of opinions—relevant and other- 
wise. : 

Professional and political in- 
terests continue to claim the per- 
sonal attention of politicians. For 
instance, they would not like to be 
completely out of touch with the 
masses. They would want to 
preside over public meetings, per- 
form inaugurations, deliver long 
speeches or at least express their 
views and reactions on national 
or otherwise important events. 
When elections are near they are 
required to share the burden of 
touring and electioneering. Hence, 
how much time the members can 
spare for serious investigations 
would naturally influence the tim- 
ing of the report submission. And 
this factor largely determines the 
scope and methodology of work 
for the inquiry body. 

Also, unless the members have 
a flare for writing and are accus- 
tomed to desk work, the responsi- 
bility for drafting is in all probabi- 
lity upon the secretariat. From 
here onwards the path to be 
followed by an expert and a poli- 
tician group report is likely to be 
similar. The difference would, 
however, be that in the politician 
group the notes of ‘dissent’ would 
be more, it being determined by 
the opposing parties represented 
on the body. 
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The fourth pattern of inquiry 
bodies can be a group whose 
members are drawn from various 
quarters. The members may be 
selected in such a manner that each 
one can have an area of study for 
himself. The basic work of in- 
vestigations could be divided ac- 
cording to the number of the 


crucial aspects of inquiry. For. 


instance, a legal member may pro- 
vide technical advice so as to draft 
a report which fits ‘in with the 
legal and constitutional , con- 


MLR. ine economist may pro- 
vide his opinion and undertake 
or direct studies having close 
bearing on the economic aspects. 
Thus, in a way, each member 
functions independently and yet 
within the overall objectives of 


the inquiry. 


The chairman assumes the role 
of a coordinator. He could re- 
main in close contact with each 
member so as to help maintain 
the focus; sort out formal and op- 
erational problemsof suchteams 
to expedite studies. He may even 
take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of public relations. In a 
way, the chairman’s office under 
this pattern would function as a 
control room. . 

It is immaterial whether one 
calls the individual members as 
chiefs of a sub-inquiry unit, super- 
visor of task forces or director of 
an investigating-expert team. It 
is really immaterial. The impor- 
tant thing is the understanding of 
the functions, responsibility and 
the methodology to be followed. 


VI 


Apart from the composition 
of the commissions and inquiry 
bodies attention must be paid to 
the nature of secretarial assistance 
and the manner in which public 
participation can be ensured. 
Undoubtedly, efficient working of 
such bodies is considerably affected 
by the nature of the supporting 
staff. It generally consists 
of some government officials 
on deputation. It must be said 
to the credit of the secretariat 
genius that by now the 
status equivalents of all positions 
in such bodies have been deter- 
mined in terms of the secretariat 
ranks. The staffing pattern which 
automatically takes shape is that 
of miniature government depart- 
ment. For example, there would 


„be one Secretary, assisted by Joint 


Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries and a host of 
Section Officers and U.D.Cs and 
L.D.Cs. 

Those officials who are doing 
some useful work would naturally 
not be spared by the Department 
or the Ministry concerned. More- 
over, there would be no special 
incentive for the official concerned 
to voluntarily offer himself. Why 
should he leave his position of 
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importance in favour of a short 
time position of no authority? 
The top jobs being only a few, if 
he voluntarily offers himself by 
being outside the flow of adminis- 
tration, he would risk a chance for 
going higher up. Since the posts 
of these proposed bodies have 
defined’ Secretariat Service equi- 
valent status, the number of the 
competitors is extremely small. 
And -those who are eligible are 
only a few. 

The problem is solved by our 
wonderful system of promotions. 
For instance, in the absence. of a 
dispensable Secretary level official, 
those who are due for a promo- 
tion, or are ‘suffering’ in some un- 
important department are brought 
up for consideration. In this 
process there need not be any 
reference to one’s interest, capa- 
city, intellect or usefulness to the 
job for which the names are con- 
sidered. The important determi- 
nent is fhe status. 

The nature of job in the inquiry 
bodies is quite different from that 
of -the routine administration. 
The functions and the objectives 
are specific. The basis of selection 
would be the interest and compe- 
tence rather than ‘dispensability’ 
and ‘status’. It need not be 
pointed out again that the status 
in Government service and age go 
hand in hand. Anda person who 
has been trained, practised and 
even hailed for being a good 
officer, on the criteria of service 
rules and procedures, finds it very 
necessary to insist on a certain way 
of functioning. These things can 
prove real bottlenecks for efficient 
working of the bodies set up to 
investigate certain specific pro- 
blems. The supporting secretariat 
should consist of progressive, dyna- 
mic and interested officials. These 
persons should take their duties as 
committed professional responsi- 
bilities and not as usual tenure of 
service. 


Vil 


The problems, scope, methodo- 
logy and functioning of these Com- 
missions and Committees should 
be widely‘ discussed because their 
findings are going to affect all. 
The situation in India is far from 
satisfactory in this regard. It is 
partly the failure of our universi- 
ties, academic and professional 
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institutions that a peculiar in- 
difference and contempt is shown 
to all such efforts on the part of 
Government. For instance, it is 
disturbing to read the remarks 
made by a commission that the 
experts in that field did not show 
any interest in their deliberations. 

To quote the Report: “of the 
21 leading economists whom we 
addressed with the request to send 
their views, only six responded 
..-’. In another report the ex- 
perience was similar in regard to 
the questionnaire issued. The 
request to send views was made on 
national level and the Members 
of the legislatures at the Centre 
and the States were specifically 
requested to reply. The replies 
came from less than 200 persons. 
How can a report based upon 
scanty material have the re- 
presentative character? 

Partly, it must be accepted that 
somehow those responsible for 
mustering up cooperation of the 
public, fail. What are the reasons 
for it or what alternative should be 
tried is a question which needs an 
investigated answer. The business 
of the high power or national com- 
missions and the committees 
should be conducted in more open 
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ways (MAH fs Mone m presem. 
The notions of top secrecy and 
“confidentiality” must be given 
up by all those who are dealing 
with such inquiry bodies. To 
involye larger numbers and all 
sections of population, the inquiry 
bodies may even insert advertise- 
ments in the press than remaining 
satisfied with press notes—which 
only find obscure corners in a few 
dailies, 

The questionnaires should be 
easy and small sized rather than 
the confusing and long ones. At 
present, the sheer size of the 
questionnaires is frightening. And 
then, the respondents are required 
to submit a large number of copies. 
Recently,a questionnaire was is- 
sued which ran into 50 pages and 
28 copies of the replies were 
demanded. Could not a more 
sensible and practial questionnaire 
be prepared? But, the fault is not 
in the nature of the supporting or 
coordinating staff but in the 
functions and the responsibilities 
which one expects them to dis- 
charge. In many ways the present 
approach amounts to purchasing a 
horse instead of a cow and then 
complaining that it did not give 
milk! 


Mohammed Tughlaq 


HABIB TANVIR 


HE young Kannada play- 
wright Girish Karnad’s Mo- 
hammed Tughlaq was mo- 

mentous enough failure on the 
stage to warrant some analysis. 

The National School of Drama, 
which presented its Urdu adapta- 
tion at New Delhi’s AIFACS 
Hall during the last week of 
February,might have made some- 
thing of it; but it did not. The 
production of the original Kan- 
nada text by Kannada Bharati at 
the same place a month earlier, 
which they repeated on February 
28, was much worse. 

Karnad here seems inclined to 
write a play in an epic style. It is 
another matter that he could not 
mould his sprawling material into 


dramatic shape. He appears to 
have begun by saying that both 
benevolence and great tryanny 
vied for a central position in the 
personality of Tughlag—evil fi- 
nally pushing out all virtue and 
grace. His play however took 
him to a position where the author 
found himself consciously or un- 
consciously involved with the idea 
that Tughlaq, the killer of his 
father and brother—a Cain as well 
as an Oedipus—had already for- 
feited all chance of redemption. 
Having started from the point of 
no return, he was already embark- 
ed upon his career in a crooked 
blind alley, which led to more and 
more bloodsded, loneliness and 


- torture. 
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The two positions may not be 
mutually exclusive; yet they are 
somewhat opposed from a drama- 
tic point of view. Between them 
the theme lost its edge, and Tugh- 
laq’s character its point; Tughlaq’s 
strong side got neglected and he 
emerged as merely a fiend. The 
School production, instead of 
bringing some sharpness into it, 
made the drama more blurred. 

Producer Om Shivpuri, for 
instance, played Tughlaq as a 
virtuous king in the opening 
scenes, Heplayed innocent and 
convinced us that he never killed 
his father. Later on, when he 
played the frenzied criminal and 
confessed that he did kill his 
father, the impact produced was 
not that of suspense, nor of an 
actor’s artifice, but of a producer's 
confusion and an actor’s failure. 

The School tried to get the 
amorphous text of the play to 
conform to the pattern of an out- 
dated, if Aristotlean, convention, 
evenly dividing the dramatic graph 
into a begining, a middle and an 
end. This division further be- 
devilled both the theme and the 
style. A class-room slickness was 
attempted in the production, but 
as it was, the play hardly lent 
itself to a slick, conventional pro- 
duction; so it was pruned and 
reshaped rather unimaginatively. 
The result was that all—almost all 
—was lost. 

The thing to do was either to 
leave the immature play alone or 
take the bull by the horns and do 
what a theatre schoool is expected 
to do with an inexperienced 
author’s play: get the text revised 
after proferring him advice. In- 
stead, the School maimed the play 
by going against its grain. 


Wrong Editing 


Karnad tried to invent a form, 
in which two drummers appear 
between the scenes, coming one 
after another and making different 
announcements. They have vari- 
ous functions. They present the 
shining public face of dark private 
deeds; they synthesise the scenes; 
they serve as chorus; and they 
introduce an element of folk 
theatre tradition. The author’s 
fault was that these announcements 
were not numerous enough. 

Besides, they lacked stylisation 
both in form and content. Instead 
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of asking the author to make these 
interludes more poetic in content 
and more harmonious in form, 
these were pruned, not even al- 
together deleted. Their removal 
might have effected a more radical 
change in the form of the text; 
but at the same time, a greater 
degree of consistency could have 
been achieved. The half-expressed 
idea, which contained possibilities 
of becoming an integral part of 
the play’s form, was hardly grasp- 
ed. A compromise made it more 
inconsistent and ruined it. 

B. V. Karanthin his production 
for Kannada Bharati, on the other 
hand, kept this form on the raw, 
but failed to give it body even by 
theatrical devices, 


Wrong Emphasis 


This form needed to be en- 
larged. Pruning was required 
elsewhere. For instance, after 
killing his prospective murderer 
Shahabuddin, the King declares 
that he is to receive a ceremonious 
burial, and the people are to be 
told that he died defending the 
person of the King from assasins. 
Soon after, the drummers enter 
making the same announcement. 
This interlude is undramatic be- 
cause of its repetitiveness but not 
superfluous as apparently con- 
sidered by the School. 

In fact, the King’s words 
which actually makethe drummer’s 
announcement undramatic, are 
superfluous; but these were not 
deleted. Both irony and suspense 
would have been enhanced, if 
after witnessing the actual deed, 
we were to recieve its concocted 
version for the first time from the 
royal drummers. The School in 
an attempt to make the play slick 
ruined this opportunity for an 
exemplary bit of irony by deleting 
the wrong scene. Kannada Bha- 
rati deleted nothing and thereby 
clearly displayed that the author 
himself was not aware of missed 
opportunities. 

Three murders provide crucial 
points in the dramatic progression 
of the play. The murder of the 
trusted royal councillor Shahabu- 
ddin—the only one that takes 
place on stage—occurs in the 
middle of the play, providing the 
biggest turning point in the King’s 
career. To this murder he was 
directly led by his first crime, 


when he treacherously caused the 
destruction of the venerable saint 
Sheikh Imamuddin. His climatic 
crime was to get his own step- 
mother killed. 

Sheikh Imamuddin, whose 
murder constitutes the first turn- 
ing point of the play, is intro- 
duced ina single brief scene, which 
was deleted in the School pro- 
duction. This was amazing. In- 
stead of demanding more dynam- 
ism in this feeble scene from the 
author in order to give point to 
the first crime to be committed 


. in the drama, the victim of this 


crime himself is removed from the 
stage. The action is thus allowed 
to be conveyed to us in a pale 
narrative, thereby also weakening 
the biggest pivotal point of the 
play. Sheikh Imamuddin’s mur- 
der incited the Muslim priests, 
who hatch a plot to get the King 
killed through the agency of 
Shahabuddin. The King forestalls 
the traitors, who were to attack 
him while he said his prayers. In 
a dramatic scene enfeebled by the 
previous folly, the King kills his 
would-be murderer. Lack of sup- 
port from the pevious scenes for 
this most dramatic action in the 
play—the highest point in move- 
ment—broke the back of the 
production. 


Wrongly Conceived 


Also, this scene was wrongly 
conccived in both the productions. 
The Kannada Bharati did not even 
bother to ask someone how Mus- 
lims say their prayers. The people 
stood anywhere on the stage, often 
bare-headed, and prayed in a 
strange manner. The King him- 
self wore no cap. In this produc- 
tion, however, the actors merci- 
fully turned to the right of the 
stage, while praying, unlike the 
School production, inwhich they 
unnecessarily startled the audience 
by first facing them, and then 
going through the entire lengthy 
ceremony. 

The final murder of the step- 
mother towards the end of the 
play is organically connected with 
the original sin of the father’s 
murder, with which the ill-fated 
King had sealed his fate much 
before the curtain rose. Because 
even this was not properly under- 
stood, a wrong line in acting was 
taken by the leading actor, Om 
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Shivpuri, in the very beginning of 
the play. . 

The theme of the play was 
- further diffused by another un- 
fortunate cut. A middle scene, 
related to the character of Aziz, 
was chopped off too. Thus Aziz, 
who is meant to be Tughlaq’s 
prototype, disappears for several 
scenes after making his entry as a 
_ Brahmin in disguise at the opening 
of the play. He re-emerges, after 
the interval, in the seventh scene 
` in a totally different costume and 
make-up. 

In the end, he alone is supposed 
to contribute to the highest point 
in the tragedy, when he presents 
his ambitious career of crime and 
misdeeds as a mirror to the prota- 
gonist. As it is, the delineation 
of this character is weak in the 
text; in the School production, it 
wholly fizzles out. ; 

In the last scene, the author 
introduces an ironical situation 
when the impostor Aziz mas- 
querading as the Caliph is shown: 
to earn the King’s respect as well 
as the veneration of all his Muslim 
subjects, who by royal decree were 
forbidden to say their prayer till 
the arrival of the great preceptor ` 
from Baghdad, the Caliph. Final- 
ly when hé is exposed by the King, 
he confronts him by saying that he 
is not worse than the King him- 
self. By a rather simple argu- 
ment he succeeds in blackmailing 
the King and winning a handsome 
royal reward rather than punish- 
ment. The School production did 
not allow this facile climax. Facilé 
it was no doubt, but alteration, 
according to which Aziz is simply 
asked to leave the court, made the 
scene lose its very purport. 


Lack of Style . 


Much of the play was of course 
damaged by the rather unsavoury 
Urdu tradition made by B. V. 
Karanth. Dialogues in this ver- 
sion, particularly the King’s, often 
sounded like platitudinous tirades. 
At other times, a most naturalistic 
pattern of dialogue was attempted, 
in which cheap colloqualism was 
mixed. f ' 

Actually, the original also 
seemed to lack compactness. Man 
is lonely, power futile and death 
inevitable. More or less this kind 
of idea with modern nuances, 
drawing some contemporary para- 
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liels, seems to have been the aim of 
the play. .This however was not 
achieved, mainly due to a failure 
in building a modern image 
through dialogue. i 

For projecting such an idea, it 
was hardly necessary, for one 
thing, to clutter up the play with 
numerous ill-woven strands of 
sequences, each demanding more 
than available space in the textfor 
impact. ~ 

Tughlaq’s change of capital 


from Delhi to’ Daulatabad twice, ` 


and his introduction of copper 
coins as token currency—both 


‘actions resulting in: disaster, star- 


vation and death for the people— 
needed to be either thrown into 


the background or .more fruit- 


fully exploited. 
History Misused 


‘It is not at all required of a 
playwright to adhere to historical 
authenticity in writing a play about 
a historical figure. 
history books written about the 


period of Mohammed Bin Tughlag 


present nothing but controversial 
issues. Even the total depopula- 
tion of Delhi, supposed to have 


-been caused by the change of capi- 
. tal, which Ziauddin Barni, Ibn 
-Batuta and some of their European 
translators and commentators men-. 


tion, is an issue to be challenged. 
None of the eleven contemporary 
Persian travellers, including Asa- 
mi, mention anything about this 
in their chronicles. ` . 


_But a playwright has a right to 


even change facts and introduce 
new events. 
tested on the basis of what drama- 
tic use he makes of his material: 


Karnad often gives the impression `- 
of being wasteful of his material. - 


If he merely wanted to portray the 
tortired loneliness of an ambitions 


King, where was the need to show. 


so many naturalistic details? 


The cufrency reform and the ° 
transfer of the capital, both events ` 


could also be used to depict the 
other, equally well-known, side of 


. Mohammed Tughlaq—his imagi- - 


nation and genius. If this. was 
done, the tragedy of an idealist, 
who strives in vain to transform 


_ his high dreams into reality, might 


have acquired a more contempo- 
rary undertone. 


As it is, this side of the Tugh- . 


laq’s character is merely left to our 


At any rate, 


He is merely to be - 


imagination. He does not even 
speak like the poet, orator, artist 
and astronomer that he was. The 
words allotted to him by. the his- ~ 
torian Barni show his intellectual 
depth and calibre in a more drama: 

tic light. The dialogues attributed 

to him in the play hardly depict 
the subtlety of his mind. 


Inner Movement. 


The play, as seemingly con- , 
ceived by the author, needed ` 
fewer details. On the contrary, it 
required more stylisation and 
greater compactness in the drama- 
tic structure for building the kind 
of inner movement, which is in the 
mind of the playwright. Tughlaq’s 
conflict with Barni, a man of `. 
compassion and peace, in which in ` 
the’ end- Barni himself catches 
despotic tendencies from his mas- 
ter;-is the main line of the dra- 
matic movement. When at last 
the frightened Barni also leaves 
the King, the latter’s isolation is 
complete, = 

This line remains half buried 


‘throughout under a rubble.of un- 


necessary details. It could be 
partially retrieved: by a clear-cut 
production with highly stylised 
acting; but this was not to be. 
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SUBA IN PERSPECTIVE . 


PARTITION OF THE PUNJAB, A Study of its Effects on the 
Politics and Administration of the Punjab (I) 1947-56 by Satya M. 
-Rai, Asia’ Publishing House, Bombay, 1965; 304 pp. Price: Rs. 25. 


ATYA RAI analyses political 


controversies in the Punjab- 
besides the questions of re- - 


fugees and locals, language, script, 
services, and the reorganization 
of state, essentially recognizing 
communalism as a potential threat 
to the border state. She rightly 
traces communal antagonism bet- 
ween Hindus and Sikhs to the 
effect and pattern of the British 
policy of “appeasement of one 
community over the other”; and 


-this policy has been handed down 


to the era after independence. 
With the rise in nationalism in 


1870's, the British evolved a new 


strategy resulting in.a pro-Muslim 


shift in their communal policy - 


manifested in the partition of 
Bengal in 1905. Four years later, 
the Minto-Morley Reforms Act 
bestowed ` separate electorates 
which created an ‘impassable gulf’ 
between Hindus and Muslims. But 
this policy was undoubtedly condi- 


„tioned by the inability of the two 


communities to form one political 
entity owing to religious differ- 
ences. The Congress slogans of 
Ram Raj and the .corresponding 
emphasis on cow protection, pro- 
pagation of Hindi, celebration of 
festivals where Hindus alone could 
participate, and the upliftment of 


Harijans appeared to the Muslim - 


public attempts at Hindu re- 
vivalism. 

Their suspicion was streng- 
thened by existing socio-economic 
differences fostered by the intro- 
duction of proprietary rights, cash 
capital among the agriculturist and 


the non-agriculturist classes, and 


the decline of the village com- 


. munity-which gave supreme place 


to the money-lender ‘in the village 
hierarchy. The money-lender and 
the agriculturist represented two 
different communities. Conse- 
quently, as the author writes, the 
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economic exploitation strained 
communal relations. 
The proselytizing activities of 


- the Christian missionaries, covert- 


ly approved by the British tule, 
prompted Muslims and Sikhs to 
seek converts among backward 
Hindus. The Arya Samaj on the 
other hand was determined to 
block all inroads into Hindu reli- 


- gion, which accentuated the dis- 


sension among the three communi- 
ties. The Sikh organizations and 
later on the Akali Dal cooperated 
with the Congress till the Parti- 
tion. Š 

‘Nevertheless, the seeds of dis- 
cord between orthodox Hindus and 
Sikhs had already been sown. 
Even the Montague-Chelmsford 
Reforms, though greeted by coun- 
trywide agitdtions, introduced a 
permanent gulf between the com- 
munities. This was, the author 
writes, “‘a natural outcome of the 
British policy in which the reli- 
gious affiliations were given an 
unduly important position over the 
political interests”. 

However, the logical culmina- 
tion. of “divide and tule” policy 
was reached in 1947 when bloody 
riots convinced the Congress of the 
impossibility to undo what machi- 
nations of the imperialists had 
accomplished during the last cen- 
tury. 

However, division, of the state 


.did not eliminate ‘communalism 


from the Punjab. To this were 
added nepotism, corruption, bri- 
bery and maladministration. Con- 
sequently, steps in the direction of 
rehabilitation, employment, voca- 
tional guidance, equitable distri- 
bution of evacuee land and urban 
property do not seem to have 
brought any economic and social 
or political change in the set-up 
ofthestate. For instance, the plan 
for resettlement of displaced per- 


sons included scheme of compen- 
sation which excluded landless 
agricultural labourers: and urban 
refugees who could not claim im- 
movable property. Also, the small 
landholders were allotted uneco- 
nomic holdings which remained 


- uncultivable and unproductive, 


owing to their inability to use 
modern techniques. The author 
opines that distribution of inferior 
land to rich landlords who could 
employ modern techniques, or an 
‘experiment in cooperative farming 
would have satisfied all landholders. 
In the absence of such satis- 
factory measures, the resulting 
dissatisfaction was exploited by 
communal leaders wanting to es- 
tablish themselvés on refugee 
sentiments. The author aptly ob- 
serves: “The establishment of a 
separate Muslim staté resulting 
from the communal politics pur- 
sued by a Section of politicians” 
was bound to accentuate “‘the com- 
munal aspirations and thinking of 
communal leadership”. The re- 
settlement. of Punjabi- speaking 
‘people in Haryana intensified exis- 
ting conflicts because of the perse- 
cution complex of the people of 
Haryana. While. Hindus consti- 
tuted 70 per cent of the population, 
Mulsims having been reduced to 
political non-entity . in Eastern 
Punjab, Sikhs became the only 
substantial minority community. 
The demand for a separate Sikh 
state was’ revived with a view to 
escaping the domination of the 
Hindu community. Vernacular _ 
press and politicians fanned “the 
spirit of fanaticism and bigotry” 
among the masses that failed to 
establish rapport with the intellec- 
tuals who could explain them signi- 
ficance and meaning of religion. 
Even the Services had become 
a source of political power:- the. 
exclusion of a community’ from 
any service was understood to be 


- anattempt at snatching power. The 


author remarks this was the kind 
of phenomenon known to have 
facilitated the growth of fascism in 
Europe, But the redeeming factor 
was that it was being channelised 
through the ‘calculated communal- 
ism’ of the Congress. Satya Rai 
rightly emphasises the similar im- 
pact of the Congress policy of 
appeasing the communal elements 
on nationalist Sikhs as that on 


‘ 
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nationalist Muslims against the 
Muslim League. 

But the identification of reli- 
gious communities with specific 
languages widened the cleavage 
between different communities. It 
is indeed regrettable that the advice 
of the 1941 Census Commis- 
sioner was not heeded, and the 
columns on language and mother- 
tongue were retained in 1951 Cen- 
sus. Having traced the history of 
language controversy to the Mughal 


and Sikh periods, the author 
writes: “Language... is regarded 
as a unifying force... however, 


the language question further deep- 
ened the existing communal divi- 
sions.” 

The Sachar Formula went a 
step further giving political com- 
plexion to the language issue. Sub- 
sequently came proposals for 
Punjabi Suba, Haryana Prant, 
Maha Punjab and Himachal Pra- 
desh. The Congress, however, in 
view of “serious administrative 
dislocation and political and eco- 
nomic instability” suggested a 
postponement of the reorganiza- 
tion of the state. 

Examining the arguments for 
Punjabi Suba, the author remarks 
that thecommunal approach of the 
Akalis “to an otherwise democratic 
demand” strengthened the hands of 
communal Hindus, especially when 
it was well known that a Punjabi- 
speaking state was being demand- 
ed to safeguard the Sikh minority 
interests against Hindu majority. 

Endorsing the State Reorgani- 
. zation Committee’s view, the au- 
thor remarks that the majority of 
the Punjabi-speaking people op- 
posed the demand for a Punjabi- 
speaking State. Another factor 
weighing upon the Committee 
“to decide in favour of single unit 
consisting of the Punjab, Pepsu, 
and Himachal Pradesh” was the 
Partition. But the Regional For- 
mula that divided the State into 
two to safeguard the interests of 
language groups and ensured the 
unity of the state, though accepted 
by the Akalis, was not acceptable 
to Hindu communalists and the 
people of Haryana. The Haryana 
leaders: who earlier opposed the 
Maha Punjab in the hope of getting 
a Haryana Prant in the wake of the 
Punjabi Suba, were arrayed by 
Samiti leaders to oppose the learn- 
ing of Punjabi language, and hence 
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the formation of two regions. The 
Samiti leaders supported the de- 
mand of Haryana to equitable 
distribution in services and edu- 
cation grant of 50:50 for some 
years. 

On the other hand, the Akali 
Dal was sought to be dissolved by 
some members who later joined the 
Congress, because they held that 
Dal had fulfilled its function. The 
decision of some Akalis to join the 
Congress no doubt strengthened it 
but, as the author rightly observes, 
it introduced a new faction and 
gave Jan Sangh a stick to beat the 
Congress with. 

However, a curious phenomen- 
on to be noticed was the streng- 
thening of agriculturist class in the 
organization which was also ex- 
ploited by Jan Sangh on occasions 
as an excuse for criticizing the 
Congress. Resignation of four- 
then Congress members from the 
party brought the language contro- 
versy in the forefront of the local 
Congress politics. 

Above all, the Sikhs and Hindus 


‘reacted differently to the partition. 


Majority of the Sikh migrants 
being peasant proprietors who had 
lost their sacred shrines and cul- 
tural centres tried to consolidate 
themselves in the truncated Pun- 
jab, and fulfil their political and 
cultural aspirations. While ‘the 
Hindu migrants belonging to ur- 
ban, industrial and commercial 
groups stood to gain economically 
by identifying with their co- 
religionists. These dissimilar tra- 
ditions and aspirations moulded 
their consciousness in two direc- 
tions, ‘‘leading to the accentuation 
of communal and sectional ideo- 
logy”. 

Yet, amidst all the din of con- 
troversies, Satya Rai foresees the 
end to communalism through 
proper leadership, education and 
the growing influence of secular 
parties, like the Congress and the 
Communist, in the wake of in- 
dustrialisation that teaches co- 
operation both in the process of 
production as well as for the pro- 
tection of class interests. She 
reads a lesson for the benefit of all 
in the experience of Pakistan, that 
is, “religion alone is not an ade- 
quate basis for fostering a sense of 
unity among the various racial 
and cultural groups’. A simu- 
lation of Pakistan’s experience is 


an indicator that bold implemen- 
tation of progressive economic 
programmes, aimed at expanding 
the society economically, alone 
can combat communalism. The 
“inner conflicts, bitterness and ten- 
sions? have undoubtedly to be 
reckoned with. ‘Much depends” 
of course “on the way we handle 
the situation”. 


Ramesh Jaura™ 





THE MIZO_CHALLENGE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


The attack by Mizo rebels ona 
passenger train last December— 
in which rockets of French origin 
were found to have been used— 
underscored the similarity with the 
Naga underground. The report 
of a ghost Mizo radio suspected 
to be operating from Pakistan 
adds to the list of collaboration 
with Pakistan. Despite denials 
by the leaders of the Mizo National 
Front, there are reports that the 
Front established contact with a 
Western agency through Pakistan, 
and its fairly substantial stock of 
arms leads credence to such 
reports. 

The example of the Nagas did 
have its impact on the Mizos, 
though there is no clear evidence of 
close and active collaboration be- 
tween the Mizo National Front 
and the Naga underground. In 
1964, some of the Mizo leaders 
visited Nagaland and met Rever- 
end Michael Scott. But generally 
it is the protracted resistance of 
the Naga underground that by 
itself encouraged the more intransi- 
gent section of Mizo leadership, 
rather than any subterranean 
contact at the organizational level. 

In this respect, the Mizo revolt 
brings out a new task before New 
Delhi, underlining the urgency of a 
political settlement with the Nagas 
as well. The mopping up of 
resistance by the armed forces has 
to be followed by an energetic 
political drive, which will demand 
statesmanship of the highest order. 


This is a challenge which can 
hardly -be ignored by the Govern- 
ment either in Shillong or in New 
Delhi. 
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“States. 


Wanted -Leadership 


ORE than anything else, events in the country during the last 

four weeks have’ served to highlight the shortcomings. in the 

- central leadership, in the Government as well as. in the ruling 
party. Unwillingness to offend the susceptibilities of. the State bos- 
ses has been much in evidence. The result of this attitude has not been 
better coordination between the Centre and the States concerned, 
but the generation of a. feeling among the common people that gradually 
the Centre is losing grip and that at least in some cases, the State 
bosses have been permitted to assume the role of the little tyrants, 

In.the case of the Mizo rebellion, for instance, the Chief Minister 
of Assam allowed. himself to be deluded into a false sense of 
security, as his Government appears to have been completely 
unaware of the preparations that had been going on for 
a considerable time. This deficiency at the State level could certainly 
not have caused much harm if the Union Home Ministry had been 
alert. As a result of failure at both levels, a major military operation 
liad to be undertaken to put down the rebellion. Again, mature 
political handling in the earlier stages of the Hill people’s demands 
for a fair deal would have prevented needless accamulation of bitter- 
ness. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in a reference to West Bengal said 
that in a pre-election year trouble was to be expected and implied that 
the Opposition parties would be bent upon stirring up trouble. This 
was an oversimplification of the causes of the West Bengal tragedy. 
The fast deteriorating food situation, especially in the rural areas, 
had led to large-scale discontent and the State Government was bliss- 
fully unmindful of thefact that it was sitting upon a volcano, are indis- 
putable facts. Even after.the trouble started in a big way, no attempt 
was made to understand the situation. , On the other hand, repression 
was let loose, and the Chief Minister would not condescend to meet the 
leaders of the Opposition parties and: discuss a solution with them. 

Even now Sri Sen seems. to be standing on prestige, and the 
Centre has not succeeded in making him adopt a reasonable attitude. 
The Congress President, surprisingly,did not say a word in public, 
although he is known to have felt distressed and to have conveyed his 
feelings to the Prime Minister. 

The question of Punjabi Suba has been hanging fire for a long time 
now. Top leaders of the Congress and the Government recognized 
long ago that the formation of the new linguistic State could not in 
reason be objected to. Nevertheless, they postponed decision on it 
till the communalists had had time to create an atmosphere of tension 
in several areas of the State. In this .case, again, the Prime Minister 
and the Congress President could have brought about the decision 
much earlier than they did. 

In the case of the textile strike in Bombay, too, thé Centre could 
have intervened right at the start and prevented a 12-day, strike resulting 
in huge loss of production. Instead, the State Government was given 
a frée hand to be active on the side of the employers till it realized that 
the workers’ solidarity could not be broken. 

The people look up to Srimati Indira Gandhiand Sri Kamaraj for 
correct leadership in time in defence of their interests. The latter 
is a realist inspired by high idealism. .On Sri Kamparaj devolves the 
responsibility for giving sage counsel to the Government so.that it may 
be guided along the path of wisdom and may not-either by omission 
or commission act against the interest of the people in the different 
Itis his duty to see that the State Governments do not hold 
the Centre to ransom, leading to a weakening of the whole nation. 
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PUNJAB : NEMESIS OF DRIFT 


ET another sensitive area of 
the country is now gripped 
with violence and disorder. 

Already worried and preoccupied 
by the developments in the Mizo 
district and the upheaval in West 
Bengal, New Delhi has now on 
hand another major problem in 
the Punjab, which can by no means 
be treated as a mere law and 
order question. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
conceded in reply to a question by 
pressmen that law and order 
Situation in the country was be- 
coming difficult. But she seemed 
to attribute it mainly to this being 
a pre-election year and the Oppo- 
sition’s attempt to take advan- 
tage of whatever difficulties 
could be laid hands on. 
If such a one-track approach 
colours New Delhi’s approach 
in exclusion of weightier political 
factors, the results would not be 
desirable. 

This appears to be specially 
true of the developments in the 
Punjab. When the Congress Wor- 
king Committee took the decision 
on March 9 in favour of creating 
a Punjabi State on the basis of the 
linguistic principle, it was un- 
doubtedly a courageous decision 
and was widely welcomed. But it 
was also a sudden and for many a 
surprising decision, reversing as it 
did a tenaciously held policy over 
a long period. The past drift had 
allowed time to the disruptive 
communal forces to muster stren- 
gth against a decision without 
creating forces that could combat 
the possible trouble. 

Often the Congress leadership 
has been criticised for dilly dally- 
ing and fumbling when confronted 
with the need to take bold and firm 
decisions over difficult issues. It 
can. certainly now claim, and some 
in the Congress High Command 
do claim, that in this case it can 
not be held to have been a victim 
of indecision and the critics should 
not now turn round to complain 
of lack of prior preparations for 
the decision it had taken, 
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-evolve a solution. 


The question of linguistic re- 
organisation `of the Punjab and 
the way in which it came to be 
politically posed in the form of the 
demand for a Punjabi Suba by the 
Akalis has a long and contro- 
versial history. The entire politics 
of the Punjab since independence 
has been repeatedly thrown into 
turmoil over it, causing - sharp 
division and polarisation on com- 
munal lines within the Punjabi- 
speaking people itself unlike in 
other areas of the country--where 
similar issues have arisen. The 
Government—both at the Centre 
and in the State—as well as the 
Congress organisation were deeply 
involved in this process and con- 
tributed not a little to it all these 


nineteen years, indeed till the very. 


eve of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee decision. 

On the morning of March 9, 
only a few hours before the deci- 
sion, the-Punjab Government, led 
by Sri Ram Krishan thought it 
necessary to submit to the Centre 
its formal opposition to the Pun- 
jabi Suba. When the issue came 
up before the Working Commit- 
tee in the evening, no consensus 
had yet arisen about it. The 
three-man committee of the Con- 
gress led by Sri U. N. Dhebar, 
which had been asked to examine 
the issue, failed to make any 
positive recommendation. The 
Working Committee had béfore it 
half a dozen different suggestions 
but could not reconcile them and 
Sri Dhebar 
merely passed the baby on to the 
Working Committee and washed 
his hands off the task entrusted to 
him and his Committee. 

What precipitated the decision 
probably was a elearer understand- 
ing of those favouring Punjabi 
Suba as also the unmistakably 
stated refusal of Haryana leaders 
to continue as a part of Punjab. 
Any delay, it was then felt, would 


create more problems than solve . 


them. 
There could possibly have been 
little room for any doubt that the 


opposition to the Suba formation 
was bound to be sizeable and 
deep-rooted in the past histo- 
ry of Punjab politics. The 
position was made . much 
worse since at least some of 
the important leaders who became 


-a party to the High Command 


decision, had earlier told oppo- 
nents of the Punjabi Suba that 
whether~they succeeded in their 
opposition to it would depend on 
the nature and the extent of the 
pressure they could mount as 


against that excercised by Sant - 


Fateh Singh. It was such in- 
flammatory advice, attributed by 
many to Sri Morarji Desai and 
Sri Biju Patnaik, which might have, 
to a large -measure, prompted Sri 
Yagya Dutt of the Punjab Jana 
Sangh to announce his intention to 
fast unto death in the event of 
Punjabi Suba being conce- 
ded. 

When the Working Committee 
announced its decision,, there were 
all the makings of a commotion 
among the people principally con- 
cerned with it. It was also taken 
without providing for any agency 
for its effective implementation 
either at the administrative, politi- 
cal or popular level. There isa 
view in the Capital which attribu- 
tes it also to a hope of winning 
the support of the Sant group and 
with its help clean up and streng- 
then the Punjab Congress which, 
with all its internal squabbles, 
was already showing signs of 
decay beyond repair. = 


The State Government was ob- ` 


viously without either political or 
moral authority to be invested with 
the responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the decision. Its 
leaders—both Chief Minister Ram 
Krishan and Home Minister Dar- 
bara Singh—were committed to 
oppose it. They were right in the 
dock as soon as they returned to 
Chandigarh where they were con- 
fronted at the meeting of the 
Congress legislature party with the 
charge of having signally failed to 
carry conviction with the Central 
leadership on such a vital issue 
as the reorganisation of the State 
boundaries. ° Me 

In a rather dubious attempt to 
put a brave face on their discom- 
fiture, they sought to put their own 
interpretations on the decision 
which added to the complexities of 
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of the Punjab could still be avoid- : 


ed if the Hindi-speaking region of 
Haryana would cooperate with 
him. Evidently he was trying to 
revive a proposal now dead that a 
language formula on: the pattern 


of Assam, giving Punjabi the - 


status of the principal official lang- - 
uage for the State without re- 
organising-its boundaries, might 
be adopted. There is also wide- 
spread suspicion in the Punjab that 
the State Government leaders gave 
out the impression that they might 
connive at, if not support, an agi- 
«tation against the decision. 


-At the popular- political level, 


the support for the Congress Work- 
ing Committee’s decision had to be 
canvassed and rallied to be effec- 
tive. But the Congress in the: 
Punjab was paralysed. The Sant 
was still confined to the Golden 
Temple with the pledge. not to 
leave the holy precincts until. the 
Government decision was imple- 
mented. The Communist Party 
welcomed the decision and could 
be expected to campaign for its 
popular acceptance without the 
injection of the communal issue, 

but it never got thë chance with the 
events moving fast and bureau- 
cratic bungling in the face of a 
difficult situation. In Amritsar, 
for instance, where the trouble. 
started, the local authorities al- 
lowed the Jana Sangh to hold its 
meeting even when the city was” 
under Sec. 144 -restrictions—and 
Sardar Darbara‘Singh in charge of 
the Home portfolio—but refused 
such.a facility to the Left parties 
and trade unions to campaign for 


communal unity and support for _ 


“the decision. 


This situation offered full 
opportunity to disruptive, com- 
munal elements and tendencies to 
operate. The Jana Sangh itself 
is divided. At least a powerful 
section in. its central leadership 
is willing to accept the fait 
accompli and to. work out its. 
future tactics on that basis. 
‘need for all-India adjustment with 
_the Swatantra Party and at the 
Punjab level, with the Master group 
of the Akalis, prompted it to take 
a realistic attitude. But within 
Punjab, the Jana Sangh in the 
Punjabi a which is totally i in 
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mained dead set against any com- 
promise. Its bid to create .com- 
motion against the Suba decision 
could have been checkmated if the 
democratic and secular forces had 
acted firmly and forcefully. ` But 
the Jana Sangh got its impetus in 
the absence of such intervention, 
while-Master Tara Singh was still 
talking of Sikh rights and status in 
the new Punjabi state to widen 
communal division. The erasing 
of Hindi signboards by his volun- 
teers was provocative in the ex- 


.treme. 


Elements belonging to the Arya 
Samaj lobby in the Congress too 
were quick to operate. Sri Yash, 
a former Minister did not hide his 
total opposition. to the decision 


- and took the stand that the 


Congress in the Punjab-at least was 
going to “wither away”. This not 
only provided encouragement to 
the local Jana Sangh but forced a 
sharp rift within the all-India Jana 
Sangh leadership also. Sri Deen- 
dayal Upadhaya after his return 
from the-Punjab assumed a more 
intransigentst and at the Delhi 


Jana Sangh Conference with the | 


inevitable consequences witnessed 
subsequently in the Capital. 

The unanimity with which the 
legislators from Haryana and 


Kangra have stated their positions 


in favour of reorganisation of the 
Punjab and the separation of their 
regions from the proposed Punjabi 


‘State has, of course, upset the 


calculations of the Chief Minister. 
In these parts, the Jana Sangh too 


-suffered badly with some of their 


important men, among them Sri 
Lahri Singh M. P., quitting the 
party.. This quick development has 
natrowéd down the possibilities 
of an effective anti-Suba agitation 
even in the Punjabi part, but the 
Arya. Samaj, as a face-saving de- 
vice, should be expected to persist 
in working up pressure for some 
time at least in the name of: safe- 
guarding the status of Hindi, parti- 
cularly Devanagri script in the 
proposed Punjabi State. 


Even in circumstances such as 
these, where objectively speaking 
the acceptance of the Working 
Committee decision should not be 
too difficult, despite past bitter- 


ness, the situation has deteriorated _ 
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‘Lal, who is no enthusiast of the 


decision, did raise a very pertin- 


“ent point—the High Command 
_Should have taken the 


State 
Congress leadership into confi- 
dence so that it and the party 
as a whole could adjust themselves 
well in time, he said. Whether 
this could be done is ‘seriously 
doubted in New Dehli because 
at no stage did the -Punjab 
Congress leadership show any 
propensity to take a realistic 


‘stand. 


New Delhi not only did not 
take proper political and adminis- 
trative measures while taking the 
decision for Punjab’s teorganisa- 
tion. It still appears to look upon 
the developments of the last few 
days as merely a law-and-order 
problem. It was considered en- 
ough to send State Minister Hathi 
to Chandigarh and depute a Central 
officer to assist the State Govern- 


_ ment. Such a mockery of Central 


intervention in the explosive si- 
tuation has come as a total sur- 
prise. to many in the -Capital. 
It is not realised that past dis- 
tortions and divisions among the 


. Punjabi people over the Suba issue 


` 


i tation, 


` are rooted in many a social and 


historical factors, besides political 
mishandling since independence. 
The urban Hindu trader which 
provides the mass base for theArya 
Samaj in these parts and which is 
in the forefront of the present agi- 
is full of fears, albeit 
imaginary, of the consequences of 


` the reorganisation, for his position 
‘in the Punjab’s economy. But at 


the same time he can not easily 
look upon with equanimity at the 


“prospect of losing business from 
` the hard-working and compara- 


tively well-off Sikh peasantry. 


- To handle sucha situation required 


more effective leadership and in- 


~ tervention by New Delhi than has 


been given so far. Could this bein 


-the form of the Central take-over 


of the administration till reorgani- 
sation‘is effected, and at the politi- 
cal level, more active measures to 


“win the cooperation of all the 


healthy and democratic forces for 


- the smooth processing of such re- 
organisation, are issues which New 


Delhi has. to sae consider. 
March 14 B, M. 
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The Irony of the Five Rivers 


‘MOHAN RAKESH 


~ 


THEN I speak of the irony of the Five Rivers, I l 


have much more than just the geographical 
situation in mind. 

With the Partition of the country, the state of 
Punjab (that is, Indian Punjab) had virtually lost 
three of its five rivers, and thereby retained only in 
name what-it had lost in character. 

But the greater loss was perhaps in terms of mental 
and spiritual territories, which though not seen on 
the political map, still cast their elongated shadows 
across the lonesome borders. 
hatred and bitterness of the last nineteen years, and 
notwithstanding the recent war between. the two 
countries, the trails of affinities, which-were once so 
real and” vital; have nòt béen obliterated, and one 
really wondets if they ever can or will be. The plains 
of Chenab may not belong to us any more, but the 
glory that was Chenab and all the lore that goes with 
it, shall remain ours always. “ 


Human Aspect 


The division of Punjab then was a sad “incident of 
history: the prospect of its further division now is 
emotionally no less sad, though one may derive com- 


fort from the fact that in case of such an eventuality - 


this time, there will be no artificial barriers on physical 
movement to and fro, as both the units will belong to 
the same country. I may hurry up to add that I 
have nothing to say against the application of the 
linguistic principle to this state; to my mind such a 
step has been long. overdue. 
But there is a human aspect to the problem, no 
. less important than the political one. A state is not 
just a linguistic and a geographical entity; it isalso a 


human one; and it is with regard to this that’ one is-. 


afraid of certain political misjudgment. 

There have been widespread disturbances in various 
parts of Punjab after the Congress Working Committeé 
passed its resolution accepting the principle of the 
Punjabi Suba. Such disturbances would have’ been 
there even otherwise, though i in that case from the 
side of the other community. 


both sides and reasons are notall political. 

A part of the passions generated may bė due to 
political and communal instigations, and even the 
whole blame for the fanatic and destructive turn it is 
taking may.be placed on them, yet the fact remains 
that there is a part of this passion which is born out 
of certain fears and’ apprehensions for ‘thé future. 


These are not with regard to any sort of political 


domination by the other community, which should 
be entirely baseless; these are regarding spiritual and 
aesthetic domination which ‘cannot be described as 
entirely baseless. 

For obyious reasons, the total spiritual and aes- 
thetic wealth of the Punjabi language, as manifest in 
its literary writing, so far, primarily belongs to one 
community only, and the other commutity, that 
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Inspite of all the- 


One cannot deny that - 
there are high passions involved in the matter from ` 


finds itself now at the wrong end of the rope, has 
hardly any share in its growth. The reasons for the 
Hindu mind in Punjab taking to Urdu and Hindi as 
the languages of its expression may be traced to very 
many factors—and the closeness that Punjabi bears to 
Khari Boli in its syntax is one of the .vital ones—the 
given situation today remains that all the literary. 
heritage of the Punjabi Hindu mind belongs either- 
to Hindi or to Urdu, and unless a continuity of that 
heritage can be assured to it, it is bound to- feel itself 
uprooted and even subjugated, whatever be the nature 
of political assurances given to it. - s 

_ In addition to its own heritage of writers like 
Gulefi, -Yashpal, Krishan Chander, Ashk and Bedi, 
the total heritage of Hindi writing from Kabir down- 
wards also belongs to it as its own. ‘Sur and Tulsi, 
and even Premchand and Prasad, are as mitch a part 
of the. mental life of a Punjabi Hindu, as of dnyone 
else in any of the Hindi-speaking states. One may 
sit'and dwell on the historical reasons that have 
brought about such a phenomenon, but one certainly _ 
cannot dismiss the phenomenon as fake. 


For Harimoniois Growth 


Now that the principle of the Punjabi Suba has 
been accepted, the very first effort to establish its non- 
communal character should be to emphasise the need. 


‘of an integrated and harmonious growth of all the 


mental wealth of the two communities. ` To achieve 
this end, the prime requisite will be to accept and 
incorporatéall the heritage of the Punjabi Hindu mind 
as a part of the Punjabi tradition, and evolve a way by 

which it finds its proper place in the total literary and 
educational framework of the would-be Punjabi state. 

This ‘can’ be made possible through some sort of 
planned translation project -organiséd on the state 
level, and by giving an entirely non-cormmunal 
character to the. various literary and educational 
bodies that may be set up for the furtherance of the 
cause of the Punjabi language. It is very essential 
to create the psychological climate that the proposed 
change-over iš only a matter of language, and is not 
intended to alienate the Hindu mind in Punjab from 
its own cherished heritage: 

Before. the politicians pick up the thread, the 
initiative in this regard, I believe, should conie from 
the side of those Punjabi litetateurs and intellectuals: 
who see the problem in its true perspective and who 
share the view that the real purpose of linguistic 
state lies in the opportunities of mental and spiritual 
growth to all its constituents; and not in a narrow - 
vision of the fulfilment of certain vésted interests. 

Otherwise, the state of Punjab may not have: one 
river less in the geographical sense this time, but it- 
certainly will be poorer by one stream of its cultural 
and aesthetic growth, while the mutual distrust and 
bitterness vitiating the atmosphere of the state today, 
will keep on having a crippling effect on all its future 
plans. 


MAINSTREAM 


Storm’ Over Punjab - 


af 


: ae DESH. RAJ GOYAL. 


` storm. of frenzy born of ‘sus- 

picion and-communal pre- 

: judice is sweeping over Pun- 
jab today. The situationis fraught 

~ with dangerous potentialities. The 
decision of the Congress Work- 

_ king Committee, correct in princi- 


. ple, has; -dealt a blow to the seces- -’ 


sionist slogan of Master Tara 
Singh. It has meant a serious set 


back to communal politics in thé . 


“State. But liké the quitting fiend, 
it is trying to so vitiate-the atmos- 
phere that sanity may be banished: 


for quite some time., That there is: 


uneasiness and fear in the Hindu 
population cannot be denied. It 


is embedded.in the hearts and 


minds of the people. - Apart-from 
Sant Fateh Singh and his group, 

and the Communist party no party 

or individual has tried effectively 

to'allay the misapprehensions of 

. those who may constitute a 
minority in the reorganised state. 


i Newspapers - 


The language ` 
which, in the absence of an ins- 
piring leadership, hold and direct 
the thinking of the people, are 
mainly responsible for casting this 
pall of feat.- The Urdu papers 
command ‘the largest readership ` 
-and they are all controlled by 
people who take a communal view 
of the Punjabi Suba, the owner- 
ship being in thë hands of Jañ 


Sangh, Akali Dal (Tara Singh ~ 


Group) or Arya Samajists. The 
trend of writing.in them is vicious 
to say the least. 
‘Akali paper, Prabhat, continues 
its aggressive demand for a self- 
- determined Sikh Suba, the others 
without exception : equate 
- linguistic reorganisation of the 
State with appeasement of the 
Sikhs. 
“Thus, ‘the -secular foundation 
- of the linguistic principle gets sub- 
: merged in this whirlpool of com- 
` munal fury. -It is only a few 
Punjabi papers that try to coun- 


teract this propaganda but they | 
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newspapers. 


Whereas ‘the 


the, 


` 


have a limited ditculstion and also - 
' they are competed with by the 
Punjabi papers of the | Master ` 
Group. 

~ More or less the same is the 
role of the political parties, 
Master Tafa-Singh and his group 
find that the wind has been taken” 
out „of their sails. They are; 
therefore, making desperate efforts. 
to create a situation in which 
thé-resistance of the Hindu popu- 
lation may stiffen thereby making 
.the implementation of the CWC 
` resolution impossible and clearing 
‘the way again for their-communal 


campaign. -Ironically enough the ` 


very. people who talk against Pun- 


State, the leadership of the Punjab 
Congress thought that their per- 
sistance alone would deter the 
. Centre from. conceding’ the de- 
“mand; however sound its reasoning. 
Now after the decision they have 
‘lost whatever. hold or prestige they 
had in the State. Above all, in- 


~, Stead of realising their past mis- 


takes .and ‘trying to retrieve the 


situation, ‘some. of them are 
‘behaving like rats in the sinking 
ship. ~ 


‘Some Congress leaders adop- 
ted ` rather disgusting line. of 
- approach. ' They tried ‘to soften 
up a section of Haryana leadership 
by the bait-of imaterial gains for 
them and their region. It was this 
hope’ which seemed to lie at the 
“basis of Chief Minister Ram 
“Kishan’s pronouncement that the 
-present boundaries of the Punjab 
could be retained even after the 
-CWC resolution if the leaders of 
` Haryana and Kangra agreed to 
stay on in a unilingual Punjab. A 
. leading industrialist of Ludhiana 


-jabi Suba in the name of national. remarked that the approach would 


unify are providing sustenance to 
the- Master -who, so far as Sikh ~ 
politics is concerned, is on his last. 
` Tegs. 

The-Jan Sangh. in Punjab has 
` been thriving on the Hindu fear of 
- Akali arrogance. ` The new turn 
that Sant Fateh Singh has given to ~ 
Sikh politics threatens to make its 
political existence redundant. So, - 
they are trying their desperate most 


- have succeéded if made well in 
, time. - ; 


Guilt Complex | 


-The apprehensions of the 
Hindus also reflect a guilt complex. 
- Since pre-independence days they 
have been refusing to recognise 
_ Punjabi as their mother-tongue a 
`- false posture taken under the influ- 
ence of Arya Samaj, thus identifying 


to equate Sant Fateh Singh with . the language with religion. After 


Master Tara- Singh. In their 
speeches ‘and writings the ‘latter 
figures more prominently than the 


former, although the Master has > 


been administered .a crushing de- 
feat in Gurdwara elections and can 


- no‘more claim to be the -real 


representative of the Sikhs. As a 
_ prominent Şikh -leader put it, if 
the Press and the Radio black-out 
„the Master for sometimé7it would 
‘put an end ‘to his mischief. Had 
that course been pursued during 
the last few months, perhaps his 
atrest would not have been neces- 
Safty. -> ie 

Punjab Congress ` 


_ The State Congress finds itself 
in a quandary. Like the Jan 


Sangh, the Congress leaders also . 


failed to see the change. Blind to 
the utter irrationality of- their 
opposition to a Punjabi speaking 


a 


` independence they opposed both 
Punjabi and the Punjabi speaking 
State on the plea that it would 
medn a Sikh State. The attitude 
now having a boomerang effect 
raising a hallucination that the 
other community may retaliate in 
the form of discrimination against 
them. 

Besides, the Sikhs under the 
influence of Master Tara Singh 
during the last few decades have 
been talking and behaving in a 
provocative and aggressive manner 
and the historical memory militates, 
against a ready acceptance of the 
radical transformation of Sikh 
politics - under Sant Fateh 
Singh: 

eThat the transformation is-real 
and genuine should not be doubted 
for it has clearly manifested itself 
in the restrained behaviour of the 
Sikh population in general, barring 
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some irresponsible and effusive 
elements here and there. In the 
face of all provocation the leader- 
ship of SGPC has maintained 
equanimity and has been making 
appeals for communal harmony 
and peace. 

From their talk, private and 
public, one gets an impression that 
they are aware of the adverse 
effect on the economy of the infant 
state if the communal atmosphere ' 
makes the continuation of in- 
dustry and trade in peace impossi- 
ble. At present, above 80 percent 
investment’ in Punjab ' industries 
is held by Hindus. The position 
in trade is not different. An exo- 
dus, if it is there, would not only 
put severe strain on the adminis- 
tration~but also cripple the eco- ` 
nomy of the Punjabi speaking 
State, besides its unwholesome 
repercussions on the Sikh busi- 
“nessmen elsewhere in the country. 


Jan Sangh Stipulation 


With disarming frankness the 
Akali leaders of the Sant Group 
have clearly put these facts before 


the leading industrialists who ap- ` 


pear to be more or less convinced. 
The misgivings that still persist 
in this section are on,account of 
lack of faith in the administration 
which has failed during the last 
few years to inspire confidence 
as effective protector of life and 
property. 

The present agitation in the 
Punjab is, thus, more a reflection 
of the fears of a particular com- 
munity than for a positive demand 
for justice withheld. Most of the 
people admit that opposition to 
the Working Committee decision 
cannot be justified by logic. Even 
the Jan Sangh and RSS are a devi- 
ded house on this issue. Prof. 
Balraj Madhok and Guru Golwal- 
kar both have more or less ac- 
quiesced to the decision, with the 
only difference that they want 
Jammu and Kashmir to be added 
to the new State. The state units 
of both these organisations find it 
difficult to make a volte face after 
feeding their following for years 
onanti-Sikh and anti-Suba slogans. 
The attitude of the central leader- 
ship has, in fact, made them des- 
perate in defiance. 

The stakes of the Punjab Jan 
Sangh are very high. They hope 
to survive only if fear psychosis 
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persists and for that tension must 


be created. With this basic under- - 


standing they have started the 
anti-Suba movement in full fury. 
The Hindus are told that unless 
they demonstrate their capacity to 


retaliate they would not get a fair. 


deal in the new state. 


The Jan Sangh hopes to get 
majority of Hindu voters, thus 
becoming a strong political: force, 
if -it succeeds in embittering com- 
munal relations and dividing the 
population. of Punjab on com- 
munal lines. In that event, they 
expect, the other major political 
force would be the Akalis with 
whom they might bein a position 
to negotiate for a coalition, the 
Congress having gone down. 

Strangely enough, many of the 
Congress leaders have similar cal- 
culations- in mind. They are 


` pouring oil on the fire purely from 
the selfish angle of bargaining for ` 
positions. But for the.telephonic - 


restraint applied by a leading 
Congress MLA from Jullundur, 
the businessmen from. major cities 
of Punjab would have approached 
Sri Yagya Dutt Sharma to give 
up his fast and work for-communal 
harmony which they feel is- a 
better guarantee for a secure life 
in Punjabi Suba. 
Precisely from this motive were 
the protests in Punjab towns given 
a violent turn and the agitation 
spread to Delhi. 


Central Inspiration . 


Some of the central leaders of 
the Congress interested in embar-’ 


rassing the establishment have also ~ 


contributed to queering the pitch 


in Punjab. The députationists who 


came to Delhi on the eve of the 
CWC decision’ got ‘hints from. 


Sri Morarji-Desai and Sri Biju 


Patnaik that the High Command 
understands only the language of 
strength. More or less the follow- 
ing conversation ‘took place bet- 
ween Sri Desai and one of the 
deputations: .- 

“We have come to get inspira- 
tion from yow”? 

“If I give my inspiration ‘to 
you, what shall be left with me.’ 

“Sir, one lamp lights another.” 

“The other lamp should’ have 


oil in it, You people lack it. Have ` 


strength and you will have inspira- 
tion as well as success,” 


Sri Patnaik is understood to 
have told them. The only strong- 
man, Pratap Singh Kairon, that 
you had you have killed. Now who 
can save you? 

These gentlemen might have 
gained some adherents in Punjab 
by such talk but they have hardly 
contributed to pacifying the pas- 


sions and making reason prevail.- 
The statement of Sri Krishna . 


Menon in Chandigarh——“Pratap 
Singh Kairon fought for the unity 
of Punjab. What have you done?’ 


—also was ill-timed to say the -` 


least. It only underscored the al- 
ready prevailing anger against the 
State Congress leadership and the 


High Command which was.consi- ~ 
, dered to-have yielded to “Akali 


black mail’’. 
Ray of Hope 
In the whole atmosphere of 


- 


gnawing fears and inflamed pas- ` 


sions, Sant Fateh Singh is the only- 


ray of hope. He has established his 
image as a-man of principle and 
devotee -of Hindu:Sikh unity. His 
prestige is high among Sikhs, over- 
‘whelming majority of whom now 
respond to Master Tara Singh’s 
utterances only with jeers and 
‘ridicule. Towards the other com- 
munity and its apprehensions his 
attitude is sympathetic and reason- 
able. = 

No longer does hé: insist that 
only those areas be included in the 
Punjabi speaking State where the 
majority have declared Punjabi as 
‘their mother tongue, That would 


exclude all the Hindu majority 
. districts from Punjab. Nor does he 


insist on the inclusion of Ganga- 
nagar of Rajasthan which is his 
own home district and is Punjabi 
speaking and which would swell 
the ‘proportion of Sikhs in the new 
State. This stand‘ ‘imparts genuine- 
ness' and reality to his slogan of 


‘communal harmony for which he 


proposes to devote his life. 

It would be in the interest of 
Punjab if steps are taken to make 
the CWC resolution a govern- 
mental decision so that the Sant 
can come out of his cloister at the 
Akal Takht and apply the healing 
balm to frayed tempers in this 
storm-tossed State. His ‘word 
would count even with th ‘fear 
stricken Hindus who feel that 
they -have been betrayed and misled 
by their leaders all these years. 


` MAINSTREAM 


- What Bengal Thinks Today... 


ILLIONS upon millions of . 
footsteps—iiterally millions 
—marched in unison, in 

hundreds of places all over West _ 
Bengal on March 13 when the ` 


- people in one majestic sweep 


asserted their might for all the 
rulers to see. And in Calcutta, 
whose traditions of militancy are 
as memorable as those of Paris in 


“the nineteenth: century, the giant. . 


march came like an avalanche, the . 
like’ of which has never been seen - 
before. ` 

The occasion for this mighty 
demonstration of the common man 


was to offer mournful homage to . 


those who had been killed by 


_ police bullets in the four stormy 


weeks that preceded it. But it was 
not just a dirge of tears—it was 
the staggering repudiation of the 
Writers’ ` Buildings, the seat of 
the West Bengal Secretariat, from 
the Chief Minister to the police 
bosses. Anger, cold and composed, 
was writ large on the faces of the 
millions—anger at the broken 
promises of the Government, the 
hungry stomachs-and the brutal 
killings that failed to silence them. 
It was a terribly eloquent silence— 
and if Sri P.C. Sen had mustered 
courage’ to come and ‘join it, 
no hand would have been raised 
to strike him down, but he himself 

_ would have been scotched by the 
very shame of the record of his 
Government. 


Small Men 


But small men rule West Bengal’ 
today, men who shrink at the sight : 
of the millions and not identify 
themselves with those whose po- 
wer has installed them in office. 
The awakened demos terrify them, 


though they prattle about demo-- ~ 


cracy as part of their ritual. That 
was why Sri Sen and his cohorts, 
the so-called steel structure of the 
administration, wanted not to let 


` the silent mourning - procession 
« pass; completely losing all sense of 


balance, ‘oblivious of the frighten- 
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ing consequenceś ofa ‘han: It was 


. the intervention of .the Prime 


Minister by trunk call from New 


Dethi that saved the situation past- ’ justification: 
-midnight before. ~ 


Horse Trading 


Pettyfogging irritants were 
however kept up. There was a real 
haggling between Sri Nanda and 
Sri Subramaniam on the one hand 
and Sri P.C. Sen and his officials on 
the other, over the release of the- 
Opposition leader, Sri Jyoti Basu. 
Judicial enquiry into police firings . 
was another issue of resistance: 


-when the Chief. Minister found that 


it could no longer ‘rejected 
outright, he went in ‘for horse- 
trading and what emerged is more 
a research project into all the mala- 


.dies of West Bengal since the 


_ Partition rather than a judicial 


tribunal. Release of all those 
detained, even the seven thousand 
picked. up during- the food 
movement itself, was stalled— 
only the leaders were released, 
forgetting that no leadership how- 
ever conciliatory would let ‘down 


its active following and that-too ` 


at a moment when it would hardly 


` be demoralised -as being defeated. 


To cap'it all, reports began to pour 
in of new harassments by the 
police far into the interiot of the 
districts, beating and looting of 
the villagers, -as ` part of ‘terror 
tactics. Even the most charitable 
of Sri Sen’s well-wishers—leaving 


„aside the ladies and gentlemen in 


his immediate entourage—could 
not help feeling ‘that a petty mind 
with a narrow vision has become 
short-sighted to the point of al- 
most committing political suicide. 

It is obvious that the West 
Bengal Chief Minister refused to 
be helped out by the Centre. 


_. First Smt Indira Gandhi came and 


Sri Sen could have had a face- 
saving settlement through her 
intervention. And then came Sri 
Nanda and Sri Subramaniam, and 


. by that timé, even the Governor 


had been fed up to the point of 
questioning the wisdom of retain- 
ing a Ministry that- had lost its 
in fact, many in 
Calcutta began: to wonder if 
Smt Gandhi who had in her 
wisdom been insistent as the Con- 
gress President upon the Central 
dismissal of the Namboodiripad 
Ministry seven years ago, might 
not have felt that the Sen Ministy 
had less claims to continue but 
for the fact that it belonged to the 
party that held sway at the Centre. 
Poetic justice sometimes becomes 
official secrets. 

The isolation of the Sen Minis- 
try is perhaps the most chilling 
subject before the Congress High 
Command today. For, nothing 
else can explain Sri-Nanda’s un- 
comfortable dilemma in having to 
press for the release of those very 
people whose détention under the 
DIR he was defending with such 
religious regularity all these months 
in Parliament. If Sri Sen in his dis- 
astrous mess could not see the 


‘writing on the wall, the Central 


leadership did see -it: hence its 
attempt :at operation rescue. 

The\economic hardship of the 
people, particularly over paucity 
of rice and kerosene, in the vil- 
lages outside Calcutta’s “ration 
zone provided the fuel for this 
‘great outburst. Sri Sen who a year 
ago had been applauded as the 
man who alone wanted to smash’ 
the hoarders’ racket, was found 
out: all the tub-thumping could 
not pacify the villager: never 
before in the -last twenty years, 
rural Bengal has risen as one man 
in defence of its own interest. 


Two-fold Demand " 


-© The common demand every- 
where has been two-fold: the rice 


‘ quota should be raised to the 


Kerala level; and there should be 
guarantee of regular supply. Even 
the Chief Minister had to admit 
in the Assembly that there was 


-no supply in the Government 
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hat area where the first demonstra- 
tions came out in: the streets on 
February 16. 

The unprecedent sweep “of the 
movement, spreading like wild 
fire, 
Opposition leadership, by surprise. 
On February 16 the trigger was 
pulled at Basirhat, the first shoot- 
ing of the season for the police, 
and by February 23, anger ex- 
ploded into mighty conflagration 
at Barasat, which was made into 
an excuse by the Chief Minister 
to call off his talks with the Op- 
position, the biggest folly even by 
a narrow politician’s standard. 
Hunger strikes and marches dot- 
ted the map of West Bengal for 
the next few days, while the tra- 
ditional pandemonium in the As- 
sembly took a turn for the worse 
with the non-stop suspension of 
the Opposition members. With 
another-week, on March 4, came the 
the police firing at Krishnagar, and 
the mass anger in the Nadia 
District was sought to be sup- 
pressed .by calling out the Army 
the next day. 


P M intervenes 


Smt Gandhi flew in next day, 
but her over-night persuasions 
had little impact on the adamant 
Chief Minister, who literally could 
not see beyond his'very nose, 
although the Opposition. at the 
moment would not perhaps have 
been unresponsive to Smt Gandhi’s 


appeal if she had been able to - 


_ persuade the State Government to 
call a roundtable. Instead, it put 
the Opposition leaders in prison a 
few hours before the Prime Minis- 
ter’s arrival. She did keep'up her 
pressure even after her return to 
New Delhi. But by then all eyes 
were turned on the hartal on 
March 10, which was a total suc- 
cess, the most effective since 1942, 
in fact it welled up into a mighty 
upheaval. 

The burning of trains and pub- 
lic property were nòt part of the 
programme of action, and no 
` Opposition party, not even the 
Left Communists, could be found 
to be participating in such actions, 
Sri P.C. Sen tried to throw -the 
blame on them,. but that looked 
as if it was meant for outside con- 
sumption; and he was discreet 
enough not to harp on it, for he 
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took everybedy, even the. 


. between 


an allegation. The line which the 
Chief Minister tried to follow, 
and failed in the bargain, was the 
time-honoured strategy of the 
British Civil Service in Bengal— 
use police violence to the maxi- 
mum to terrorise the people into 
silence or - provoke them to 
desperate acts. Even after years of 
service in the freedom struggle, 


- Sri Sen could not get over the 


advice of his officials and the 
police. In fact, there is a strong 
impression in Calcutta that the 
Chief Secretary and some of the 
Senior Secretariat Sahibs were 
responsible for many of the 
provocative. actions which in- 
furiated the public. 

The. biggest difference 
the current - cam- 
paign and all that has happened 
in the past has been that 
at no time since independence 


. have West Bengal Congressmen 


in such large numbers gone in 
for open confrontation with the 
Government. 

This has been mainly because 
the movement this time has shaken 
the very base of the Congressin the 
countryside: the discontent over 
the Government’s fiasco on the 
food front 
Congressmen, while the Govern- 
ment’s armed repression to put 
down the agitation only helped to 
embitter a large section inside- the 
District Congress organisations. 
If the DCC in the 24-Parganas 
passed a resolution criticising the 
Government action, “it could by 
no means be ascribed to any dis- 
sident move; sections of official 
Congress, otherwise supporters 
of the Establishment, condemned 
the Govérnment‘s action, some 


even supported the mass hunger- i 


strike, 
Principled Dissident 


The active role played by Sri 
Ajoy Mukherji and his dissident 
following inside the West Bengal 
Congress is another significant 
factor in the situation; those who 
had glibly prophesied that Sri 
Mukherji’ would be driven into 
wilderness by the excommunica- 
tion of the dominant Atulya Ghosh 
group were badly mistaken. Sri 
Mukherji ha’ become the most live 
wire Congress leader in West 
Bengal today - and perhaps 


infected: the local. 


fluence in the State politics 
than at any time since the Forty- 
two struggle in Tamluk. 
Condemning the provocative ` 
action of the Sen Ministry on the 
eve of the General Strike, Sri 
Mukherji said that if be~ 


“cause of the cumulative effects of 


the Government’s mismanagement, 
the masses “‘lose control over their 

senses and take resort to violent 

means and they in turn-are treated 

with lathi charge, tear-gas and 

buck-shots, and in this mad orgy- 
of counter-violence, mere boys 

are killed, whatever other name is 
used, the Government that per- 

petrates such excesses cannot be 

termed as- a civilized democratic - 

institution.” 


No Stunt | 


These stirrings among local 
Congress units and the active 
campaigning by Sri-Ajoy Mukherji 
and his intrepid band have brought 
out-a new and significant element 
in West Bengal politics: the men 
who take up the banner of the 
Congress but disown the sins of- 
a Congress ~Ministry, Wat- 
ching these events in Calcutta, 
one realised how superficial has 
been the Prime Minister’s obser- 
vation that the upheaval- itself 
is the handiwork of the Opposition 
parties as an election-eve stunt. 
By such an assessment, Smt Gandhi 
would be doing-less than justice 
to these, her own comrades in the 
Congress, comrades with whom 
she may ‘be havirig a better iden- 
tity of outlook than perhaps with 
some of her Cabinet colleagues. ` 

This enligtened trend inside 
the Congress and the organised — 
Left outside it—it is the concert 
and coordination of these two 


, elements that will perhaps cons- 


‘titute -the New Left of To- 
morrow, the builder of.a new India 


`of socialism. The West Bengal ` 


developments are thus pregnant 
with far-reaching possibilities in 


` Indian political life. 


The West Bengal Govern- 
ment’s provocative action has 
in a remarkable manner: 
strengthened the organised 
Left in West Bengal. Even a year 
ago, the Left Parties presented a 
demoralising picture of a divided 


. (Continued on page 30) 
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: = Democracy and Cult of Individual D 


i EE MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 


. On March 29, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union will meet in Congress 
in Moscow. This article by a well-known Indian Marxist frankly discusses 


. an important controversy now raging in the 


HE convening of the Twenty-third Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
` promises to be an important event in the history 
ofithe world Communist movement. It is the fourth 
Congress to be held after the death of Stalin. . 
The Twentieth Congress (1956) marked the be- 
ginning of the struggle against the doctrinaire 
approach that was characteristic of the period in 
which Stalin held undisputed sway. It unmasked, 
even if to an extent one-sidedly, the serious errors 
which arose during Stalin’s leadership of the move- 
ment, It brought back into the foreground the 
importance of the struggle for co-existence and for 
the preservation of the peace as the basic and correct 
tactic for the period since the Second World War. 
And, in so doing, it restored Lenin’s own approach 
to the problem of transition from capitalism to 
socialism. But perhaps most important of all issues 
discussed was the vigorous condemnation of what 
was termed “‘the cult of the individual”. The speech 
“ made by Khruschov at the secret session of the 
Congress was an exposure of the very serious mis- 
takes, if not crimes, that were committed during the 
period of Stalin’s leadership. 
The Twenty-second Congress (1961) carried for- 
‘ward the analysis of these basic questions; it also 
adopted a decision to remove Stalin’s body from the 
Lenin Mausoleum, thereby expressing, as it were, a 
verdict on Stalin that he was not fit to lie by the side 
of Lenin. : : 


Historic Stage . 


The decisions of both the Twentieth and the 
Twenty-second Congresses of the C.P.S.U. were hailed 
throughout the international Communist movement 
as marking a new and historic stage in the develop- 
ment of the movement. 
particular that they marked a decisive break with 
the mistakes of the Stalin period; that the practice 
of the cult ofthe individual had been decisively put 
an end to; thatthe road was clear for a new and 
powerful upsurge of the world movement, in the 
vanguard of which were the Soviet people led by the 
C.P.S.U. ; Co as 

But, barely four years later, came. the sudden 
removal of the architect of both these Congresses, 
N. S. Khruschov. z 

How did this happen ? No one can deny that 
the removal of Khruschov from the, post ‘of Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers ofthe USSR as 
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It was pointed out in. 


Communist movement. 


well as First Secretary of CPSU came as a surprise 
and shock not only to Communists but to all well- 
wishers of the Soviet Union throughout the world. 
Nobody expected that the man who had .dominated 
the political scene inside the Soviet Union for eight 
years would suddenly be removed; none 


-expected that the man who had successfully pro- 


jected a totally new image of the socialist order be- 
ing created in the Soviet Union would be thrust 
into the background so summarily. And the ques- 


-tion therefore arises : how and why ` were we taken 


by surprise? How could it be that an event like 
the removal of Khruschov should take place so 
suddenly and have such repercussions in the world 
Communist movement and outside ? 

The answer to this question can only be given if 
we attempt:a deeper analysis of this phenomenon 
that is called the “cult of the individual’. And 
that is what-in this article I shall attempt to do. 


Chinese Angle 


This matter is also. one of the principal ques- 
tions of division inside the international Communist 
movement. The Chinese Communist leaders, who 
were noted in ‘the Stalin period for their attitude 
of objectivity and independence from Stalin’s 
influence, are today the foremost defenders of Stalin. 

Of course, in so doing, they are going against 
all the facts which have been accepted now as true: 
that thousands and even tens of thousands of 
Communists in the Soviet Union, in the period of 
what is called the cult of personality, were sent to 
face the execution squad or to live in suffering and 
exile ; that Socialist legality was violated; that 


- arbitrary rule based on the violation of democratic 


forms both inside and outside the party was the 
order of the day. The Chinese in denying or in 
attempting to minimise the seriousness of all this 
are doing a disservice to the international Commu- 
nist movement as in many other matters. ie 

It is easy to see that the Chinese Communists 
are entirely wrong in their assessment of Stalin, that 
they blind themselves to the most obvious facts im 
so doing, and thereby they make it impossible ta 


` understand the mistakes of the past and learn fon 


the future. But, at the same time I consider that 
it would be,erroneous to look upon this period of 


*Stalin’s rule as a period when mistakes or errors 


committed by the -C.P.S.U. arose solely. out of th» 
development of the cult of Stalin’s personality. 
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the real essential characteristic of that period, 
namely, the restriction of democracy and the 
imposition of arbitrary rule. 


The history of the Russian Revolution shows 
that immediately after the revolution there was no 
attempt at all to restrict democratic rights and the 
right of freedom of speech or publication. Non- 
Communist newspapers were permitted and non- 
Communist parties (the Left Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries, for example) functioned. It was only 
when these parties crossed -over ‘to the camp of 
counter-revolution and became the agents of for- 
eign powersto subvert the young Soviet State that 
these democratic rights were taken away from them. 
As against the White terror that was used’ as a 
weapon to disrupt the unity of the Russian people 
behind the gains of the Revolution, the Red Terror, 
the weapon of the Russian working-class against 
its enemies and in particular against foreign imperia- 
list intervention in Russia’s internal affairs, was 
instituted. It was thus that all the non-Communist 
newspapers and non-Communist parties also went 
out of existence. = _ ~ 


Lenin’s Insistence 


But even at the height of this period of crisis, 
when the Soviet people were engaged in a life-and- 
death battle for survival, the great Lenin insisted 
that ‘so far as the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was concerned or, asit was then called, the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) it must 
function with full democracy. And so it was that 
during those years, however serious the crisis facing 
the country and the revolution, we had repeated 
instances of the most vigorous controversies going 


on inside the Communist Party; in the dispute - 


over whether or not to sign the: Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, Lenin, the undisputed leader of the revolu- 
tion, was in a minority for atime. Lenin firmly 
believed that inner-party democracy was the only 
_ guarantee that would prevent bureaucratic excesses 
and the development of arbitrary rule. 

After Lenin died; however, step by step as 
Stalin defeated his opponents inside the Party, he 
more and more restricted inner-party democracy 
and ultimately in the 1934 Congress of the CPSU 
(the Seventeenth Congress, called “the Congress of 
Victors”), in the name of saving the Party from 
destruction after the murder of Kirov, he reduced 
democracy to a minimum inside the Party. The 
result was that from 1934-35 onwards, one can say 
that there was virtually little democracy in the 
Soviet Union either inside or outside the Party. 
Instead, we had the period of arbitrary despotic 
rule. For example: from the facts given in Khru- 
schov’s secret speech at the Twentieth, Congress, 
of the 139 full and candidate members of the Cen- 
tral Committee elected at the Seventeenth Party 
Congress (1934) 98 were liquidated and of the 1966 
delegates to that, Congress 1108 were arrested for 
counter-revolutionaty activities. And it was in.this 


period that the poisonous tree of Stalin’s persona-~ 
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5 eur, vvetsfaddéWing the 
entire Soviet people and State. č 
Thus, it cannot be said that it was the develop- 
ment of the cultof Stalin’s personality that led to 
the limitations imposed on democracy in the Soviet 
Union and the imposition of arbitrary rule: On the 
contrary, once the process“of destroying inner-party 
and political democracy got under way,~the cult of 
personality inevitably developed. To argue and try 
to-determine which came first is like the eternally 
insoluble argument of the chicken and the egg— 
which came first. But it can certainly be laid down 
that unless inner-party and political democracy are 
safeguarded and protected, the cult of personality 
and all its evil consequences will certainly appear. ` 
The history of the Soviet Communist Party in the 
period 1924-34 is proof of this, for this decade sho- 
wed on the one hand the steady shrinking of inner- 
party democracy and the equally steady development 
of the cult.of Stalin’s personality. The apex of this 
process was reached in 1934 (Seventeenth Congress) 
after which one can say that inner-party democracy 
was restricted tothe minimum and the cult of per- 
sonality reigned supreme. ie 


Khruschov in his concluding speech at the Twen- 
ty-second Congress spoke as follows: a 

“Lenin pursued a firm policy to aid develop- 
ment of democracy. He relied on the support 
of the masses of Communists and non-party 
people. ` 

“In the years that followed Lenin’s death the 
standards of party life were brutally distorted under 
the conditions of the cult of Stalin’s persònality. 
Stalin made curtailments of inner-party life and 
Soviet democracy. He grossly violated the Leninist 
principles of leadership and permitted arbitrariness 
and abuse of power.” 

Is this a correct approach to the question ? Per- 
sonally I feel that though this approach is some- 
where near the truth, the emphasis given to the 
“conditions of the cult of Stalin’s personality” is.not 
entirely correct. It would be more correct, in con- 
trast, to say that on the basis of the curtailment of 
inner-party and Soviet democracy, the cult of 
Stalin’s personality was developed. And of course 
the more and more such a cult of Stalin’s personali- 
ty was developed, these ‘‘curtailments” of inner- 
party_and Soviet democracy became permanent, 
lasting and difficult to change. 


Doctrine of State 


How could this development take place under 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, the most democr- 
atic form of Government in history ? Does it not 
contradict the essence of Marxist doctrine on the 
theory of the State ? Does not the admission of the 
existence and development of the cult of the indi- 
vidual including the destruction of domocracy-and 
the imposition of arbitrary rule undermine the 
central core of Marxist-Leninist teaching regarding 
the State ? iad 


This question cannot be answered except by 
reference to history, to’the historical setting of the 
Russian Revolution. : 
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. Ín the latter part of nineteenth century when the 
great teachers Marx and Engels laid the foundations 
of Marxist thought, ‘the expectation was that the 
socialist revolution - would begin in the culturally 
and industrially advanced Western countries where 

- the proletariat was: the -majority -or a substantial 
minority; after victory in these advanced centres of 
world development, the revolution would slowly or- 
perhaps even swiftly spread over the rest of the 
world. Thus it was expected by Marx that the 
culturally advanced, democratically-trained and. 
educationally well-equipped working-class of the 
Western countries, the advance guard of the world 
working class, would be the first standard-bearers 
of socialism in the world. : 


Different Development 


But contrary ‘to their expectation this is not what 
actually ~happened. Due to the development 
of the imperialist system, and the division of 
the world between, the different imperialist powers, 
analysed so brilliantly by Lenin in his book Imperi- 
alism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, the entire 
course of world development became different. 
Instead of the revolution taking place in one country 
and immediately spreading from country to country 

. and throughout the world, the concept of the revolu- 
tion taking place in one country and socialism being, 
built in one country, taking advantage of the rival-' 
ries between the -different imperialist powers, was 
propounded by Lenin and accepted throughout the 
Marxist world. . Lenin said that the revolution 
would first take place in that country which was the 


weakest link in the imperialist chain, where all the , 


contradictions of the capitalist system came together, - 
as it wére in a nodal point, most sharply and most. 
intensely. And this nodal point in the historical 
period of World War I was Russia. The revolution. 
took place first in-Russia and not in any other coun- 
try because in Russia was the most bankrupt, effete 
and corrupt ruling-class headed by the Tsar, a crea-' 
ture of- the mountebank Rasputin; in Russia, the 

’ capitalist.economic system had gone bankrupt in the 
war and due to the enormous loot squandered by its 
ruling class; Russia was a prison-house of the peoples. 
of Central Asia and Ukraine, the Caucasus and the 
Baltic States; Russia had a powerful, well-knit Com- 
munist Party, determined to take the working-class’ 
forward to power, headed by that genius of revolu- 
tion, Lenin. Jt was under these-conditions that the 


revolution came to Victory first in Russia andnot-in - 


the advanced Western countries as was expected and 
forecast by Marx and Engels. 

After the victory of She Revolution came the 
armed intervention by the imperialist :powers. And 
this compelled the Soviet Government, and the 
Russian Communist Party to restrict and curtail 
democratic rights, to the extent of resorting to. the ` 
weapon of Red ‘Terror to defend the gains of the. 

` revolution. 

At this- stage a far-sighted and well-trained 
Marxist-Leninist leadership would have safeguarded 
inner-party democracy and Soviet democřacy as the 

- apple of its eye. For the dictatorship of the prole- 
„tariat is not, the dictatorship of the party or its 
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which the proletariat rules over its defeated enemy, 
the bourgeoisie. At the same time thè essence of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is democracy for the 
proletariat and its allies, because only if there is 
democracy- for the „proletariat, will it be the rule of 
the proletariat; otherwise it will be the rule of the 
party—or when inner-party democracy is destroyed, 

of a clique or even an individual. 

- Marxist. teaching on the State lays down that 
the state is the coercive apparatus by which the 
ruling class ‘enforces its rule over other opposing 
_ classes. Hence at different stages it expresses the 
“dictatorship of the ruling class over other classes. 
The use of the term “dictatorship” ‘here should not 
be confused with the ordinary meaning of the word. 
. Thus when -we write ‘about the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie or of the proletariat, we are not referr- - 
ing to the form of Government but to the essence 
of the class character of that particular state. For 
even in a bourgeois-democratic state where elections 
are regularly held, the essence of the class character 
of the state is that of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. 

The question of. importance, however, is that, 
even when the particular state represents ‘the dicta- 
torship of the bourgeoisie or any other class, still 
factually it has to be examined whether the form is 
dictatorial or democratic... Thus for instance the 
form in a country. like Italy where it is the bour- 
geoisie that rules'is democratic, in contrast to 
Spain where the form is clearly dictatorial and in 
our world ‘today there are other intermediate 
shades. I think that even in the case of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat this difference may be 
there; that is, the form of rule‘ may be ‘democratic 
or.dictatorial.- In the former case the- dictatorship 
of-the proletariat in alliance with the poor and 
middle peasant will be.the essential class character 
of the state. But within the proletariat and its 
allies, there will be full democracy.: And since the 
proletariat and its allies comprise the overwhelming 
majority of “the population, we Marxists have 
claiméd rightly that the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat is the most democratic order yet known in 


- the history of the world. 


Withering Away 


Moreover, only this approach to the question 
will enable us to understand properly the classical 
concept of the “withering away of the state”. 
Theoretically this concept was propounded as an 
inevitable process, arising out of the establishment 
of the widest democracy under the rule of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. For as time passes and 
on the one hand the economic basis for the exist- 
ence of the bourgeoisie is completely abolished and 
the division between the worker and the socialist 
farmer, in the countryside is bridged—at the same 
time as the line between mental and “physical labour 
becomes thinner and-thinner,. then we reach the stage 
of a classless society. And in such a classless society, 
the apparatus of a state necessary to impose the 
~will of the ruling class on the class that is ruled 
Pecos superfluous and so the. state “withers 
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of democracy, of 


No doubt such “withering away” can only arise 
after the .world-wide victory of socialism for till 
then the state power will always be needed in 
defence of the Socialist gains against the enemy 
bourgeois class that yet rules in.other countries. 
But that subject needs separate treatment and can- 
not be dealt with-in detail here. : 

Such is the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the state. 


‘And in this background let us examine the deve- ` 


lopments in Russia after the revolution. 

It is clear that if the crux of the speedy progress 
and advance of socialism is. the maintenance and 
extension of democratic activity in all spheres of 
Soviet life, then with the end of the Civil War and 
the defeat of imperialist intervention, the greatest 
need was to strengthen inner-party and Soviet demo- 
cracy. Lenin saw this and always emphasised it. 
But Stalin, on the contrary, did not. In fact, I 
consider Lenin’s warning against Stalin contained 
in his. Testament arose from just this understand- 
ing. Stalin was a suspicious, rude person, capable 
of arbitrary acts and intrigue—so Lenin warned. 
And these characteristics of Stalin played the most 


devastatingly negative role in the succeedirig three 


decades that he dominated Russia. ; : 

~ Remember that Stalin was untrained-in demo- 
cratic practices and activity; he had spent almost 
all his political life prior to the revolution either in 
the conspiratorial underground or in exile, where 
a suspicious outlook is bred by life itself. Add, to 
this his personal weaknesses pointed out by Lenin; 
and then in the background of success under his 
leadership in the struggle to build socialism in one 
country, he became conceited and swollen-headed 
and began to look upon every critic and opponent 
of his as an enemy. of the people and the Revolu- 
tion. And the more his prestige grew, the more 
he utilised his prestige to further curtail-and: restrict 
democracy, ever relying on the excuse that unless 
he curtailed and restricted democratic rights, he 
could not counter or crush. the imperialist 
conspiracies against the young Soviet State. 


‘Russian Background 


The masses of the Russian people, untrained 
and inexperienced in democracy, were easy victims 
to Stalin’s wrong arguments and policies based on 
Russia’s encirclement by the capitalist powers. 
We should not forget that in Russia’s history 
at no stage have the people enjoyed even a wide 
méasure of bourgeois democracy: except for a very 
short period during the 1905 revolution and 
then again after the 1917 February revolution till 
July 1917. Hence the millions of the Russian 


people and particularly the backward ill-educated _ 


uncultured peasant masses of Russia had almost no 
experience of democratic political life’ and could 
easily be cheated of what they ‘had gained in the 
direction of democracy during the period imme- 


diately after the Revolution. For we cannot forget — 
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watit was nuta ñuMeticay targe, educated, cul- 
turally well-equipped, democratically-trained working 
class that headed the Russian revolution but a com- 


paratively ill-educated, culturally backward numeri- -` 


cally small working-class in a country dominated by, 
a backward, illiterate -peasant mass. It is this his- 
torical weakness in Russia that provided the back- 
ground for the triumph of Stalin’s wrong ‘policies 


and the perversion of the dictatorship of the prolet- 


ariat. ns 
Soviet Peoples’ Glory 


Of course, this criticism should not be under- 


stood to lessen in any way the decisive and historic - 


contribution made by the peoples of the Soviet 
Union towards the advancement of the world strug- 
gle for democrazy and socialism. For with all the 
mistakes, weaknesses, even crimes, of the Stalin peri- 
od none can deny that the Soviet people first of all 
proved to the world that socialism did work—was 
a superior system to the capitalist and that too with- 
out any substantial help or assistance from the so- 
called ‘‘advanced and cultured” working class of the 
west. Hence it is to the people of the SovietUnoin that 
must go the eternal glory for being the harbingers 
of the new epoch in world history, the epoch of 
socialism. None of us has aright to forget that it 
is on their sacrifices and sufferings that has been 
built the great and, glorious edifice not- only of 
Soviet Communism but of the world Communist 
Movement as well. All honour to them for this 
great acheivement which will be certainly recorded in 
history in letters of gold. 

If this approach is correct, then it is obvious that 
to eliminate the weaknesses and distortions of the 


Stalin period, no one can remain ‘satisfied with the- 


destruction of the cult of Stalin’s individual; on the 
contrary that is only the fringe of the problem. The 
task yet remains of transforming the Soviet State 
into the most democratic state in the world by 
making every effort to restore and expand democracy 
within the party and within the country, in every 


, aspect of Soviet life. 


$ 


It is in this background that we have also to ` 


consider a central criticism made by the Chinese 


Communists of the handling by the Soviet leaders of 


this problem of Stalin’s ‘grievous mistakes.- Peking 
‘Peoples’ Daily in 1964 denounced Khruschov for his- 
denigration of Stalin. It asked rhetorically: “Are 
the Soviet people prepared to accept the position 
that for years they were ruled by a murderer and 
tyrant?” Its answer was that really thé Soviet 
people are not prepared to accept such a position 
and because Khruschov knows that the people wiil 
not accept such a position, he has not yet dared to 
publish the secret report that he made on Stalin’s 
crimes to the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

This argument needs an answer. For one can 
well ask: why is it that this report has not been 
published for the consumption of the Soviet people? 
Why is it that the Soviet citizens are not given the 
opportunity to openly read this report which every- 
one else in the world has had (outside the Socialist 
countries)? The.Chinese answered this question by 
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saying that ıt was because Khruschov, was atraia 
that the people of the Soviet Union would rise to the 
defence of Stalin if this “lying? report on Stalin’s 
crimes is published. It is obvious that this is a very 
facile and incorrect explanation, for far better than 
Khruschov, who after all was a member of the 
entourage surrounding Stalin, the masses of the 
Soviet people including the members of the CPSU 
know of the crimes that were committed by the 
regime headed by Stalin in the last twenty years of 
. his life.. Far more directly and personally than 
Khruschov they have gone through the bitterness 
and suffering of the period of arbitrary rule, -by 
Stalin. Khruschov, according to his secret report, 
was forced to dance the Ukrainian ‘Gopak’ dance. 
But lakhs of Soviet people, good honest members 
of the Soviet Socialist community, have undergone. 
the experience of losing their dearest friends or 
relations or even husbands and wives during Stalin’s 
rule. Hence the Chinese explanation of Khruschov’s 
reluctance to publish the secret report of the 
Twentieth Congress cannot be correct. ; 


To me however, the explanation seems to be that 
` Khruschov and now his colleagues have not published 
the secret report because they `do not appreciate 
fully the fundamental reason for the development of 
the cult‘of personality. They do not seem to under- 
line the paramount need for educating the rank and 
file of the party as well as the people, for giving 
them every item of information in order to enable 
them to arrive at their own indeperident judgment. 
They do not seem to emphasise that the only guar- 
antee against such mistakes being made in the future 
is the education of the millions about how and why 
the cult of personality developed, how and why 
democracy was curtailed in the Soviet Union. Thus 
‘this lack of realisation of the need for the restoration 
of inner-party democracy i is the Toot cause. 
% 
Fundamental- Reason ` 


Further this failure to go to the root of the mat- 
ter also tends to the continuance of practices that 
became virtually permanent in Stalin’s day. It is 
` interesting to see that even in the Twenty-second 


Party Congress the unanimity that existed in Stali- ` 


n’s period continued, difference being that those 
who supported Stalin now supported Khruschov. 
One is certainly entitled to ask whether ‘really such 
unanimity exists. Or, is it not that to an extent 
conditions which existed in Stalin’s period continue’ 
today,.though in a modified form, namely, the restric- 
tion of democracy, the fear of expressing an opinion’ — 
different from that of those in power, the fear that 
if such a different Gpinion is expressed the person 
will be victimised and pushed out of positions of 
leadership and power. 


: Of course they will not suffer the same fate as 

the opponents of Stalin did after 1934, but this is small 
consolation to persons who have been eliminated 
from the position of importance and power that they 
held earlier. It is no use to point to the fate of 
Molotov and Malenkov and say that they live and 
work. For though living and working, they have 
been ‘publicly denounced as enemies of the people and 
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sent Into disgface añu no vne used cy vO iu Ug ave. 

' This is what was happening in the earlier period 
of Stalin’s leadership, 1924-34. At that time for 
differing, for holding and arguing in favour of views 
different from the ‘official’ line, persons were increa- 
singly deprived of their official or leading positions 
and sent into isolation and political disgrace. The 
argument always was that they were forming ‘fac- 
tions’, ‘groups’ etc. and thereby subverting party 
discipline and endangering the unity of the party. 
But has not experience shown that whenever politi- 
cal differences on vital questions arise inside a Com- 
munist Party, a tendency towards: grouping of those 
who share a common view-point is inevitable ? 
The danger, of course, is when such a grouping be- 
comes a hardened faction with a separate organisa- 
tion and discipline; this -is clearly disruptive of the- 
unity of the “party; but grouping together, meeting 
informally to discuss commonly held views—is it 
not impossible to avoid such a development ? 


Stalin Technique 


Stalin, however, making this tendency towards gro- 
upism a pretext, attacked his opponents bitterly and 
isolated them, first sending them into the political 
wilderness and later even “liquidating” them. Such 
political victimisation is easy to justify—for its real 
motives can be screened by demagogic references to 
the need to preserve the “unity’* of the party, the 
need to destroy all factionalism andthe rest. But 
in conditions where the Communist Party is the rul- 
ing party and where state power is in the hands of the 


- working-class, there is always a tendency for the 


power of the party and the state to be concentrated 
in the hands of a small group. 

Under such circumstances itis vital to. sid 
against misuse of that power, against the power be- 
ing used to wipe out those whose only crime is that 
politically they differ from the ruling group. 

(To be continued) ` 
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Me RD ar th EN 


Journey To New Jerusalem 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


F the road to hell is paved with 
gold, that to heaven is not of 
thorns and thistles. It is paved 

with good resolutions. This is at 
least what Harold Wilson, the 
British Prime Minister, believes. 
He has said so to his countrymen 
on the eve of the General Election 
which is to take place on 
March 31. 

The Labour Party has been in 
power for the last eighteen months, 
marching onward to “New Jeru- 
salem.” The Tories, too, are on 
this road, leading their motley 
flock; but they believe in action, 
not words. And this is true, if 
one is to go by the election mani- 
festoes published. 

The Tory manifesto, “Action 
Not Words,” is certainly shorter 
than the Labour one, called “Time 
For Decision.” The former is 
packed with action projects while 
the latter is full of arguments and 
reasonings. But the Tory record 
of the thirteen years it was in 
power is a too close and damaging 
witness that it will be difficult even 
for the good lady who goes in the 
more commodious car of the Tory 
agent to the polling booth to vote 
for Labour to oblige this time by 
voting Tory at least for good 
manners, 


New Voters 


There are 36 million electorates 
to vote this time, the highest ever 
in Britain. A large section of this 
consists of the postwar generation, 
grown up in semi-affluence, out of 
sympathy with traditional Britain. 
Its preference will be vital. But 
there is nothing to repel it in both 
the major parties. The Tories no 
morelook like the aborigines of old 
England and Labour has discarded 
its cloth cap long ago. Both 
parties have moved on to the 
technological age, the Tories by 
giving up the cry of “Empah”’ and 
laissez faire and Labour the cry 
for doctrinaire socialism. Who can 
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doa better job is taken as the main 
test of competence. What is left 
to divide the two parties are only 
some lingering obsessions and 
illusions, obsessions of Labourites 
and illusions of the Tories. 

The Tories’ call for action, not 
words, is nothing new. It is part 
of the Tory persona, of Col. 
Blimp. But they ignore the irony 
of their exhortation to action. 
They had thirteen years to com- 
mend themselves to the voters by 
their action. But they have little 
to commend themselves. They 
took Britain near to economic 
disaster. 


Four Main Issues 


The four main issues of the 
election are the economy, housing, 
social services and trade unions. 
Gone are the days when British 
elections were fought over the 
greater glory of the Empire or 
even for leadership of a third force 
in a divided world. Each election 
brings Britain closer to the reali- 
ties of the twentieth century and to 
her own altered conditions. There 
is little emphasis this time on 
foreign policy. The East-of-Suez 
policy is still there, but the Indian 
Ocean Base scheme is given up. 
Labour wants Britain-to withdraw 
from Aden too, though the Tories 
are not yet reconciled to it. The 
Tories may still go in for aircraft 
carriers, though not Labour; but 
both parties would be scared out 
of any “Great Power” chauvinism 
by the sheer weight of the econo- 
mic burden. 

The principal plank of the 
Tory party, however, is the entry 
of Britain into the European Eco- 
nomic Community. To make the 
entry easier, both British agricul- 
tural and social security policies 
will be revised. This, of course, 
will affect adversely the farmers 
and workers. But the Tories are 
themselves divided on the subject 
of entry. This is mercifully not an 


Immediate objective. lhe mani- 
festo, therefore, places greater em- 
phasis on domestic issues. The 
Tories want to give private enter- 
prise another lease of life. Mr. 


-Heath has said in his foreword to 


the Tory Manifesto that “1 want 
to see choice become once more 
part of the pattern of life of the 
individual.” 

There is a doctrinaire approach 
in this, one of the lingering illu- 
sions of the Tories. That the 
troubles of Britain have arisen 
mostly because Britaincanno more 
exercise a choice either in foreign 
policy or domestic economic mat- 
ters, especially because it is a 
trading country, has not been 
fully understood. 


Quixotic Choice 


The choice that the Tories are 
offering now is rather a quixotic 
one. They hope to introduce 
choice between private and public 
enterprise by giving tax incentives 
to private enterprise to encourage 
it and by curbing the power of 
the trade unions. The Welfare 
State is to remain, though its 
benefits are to be withdrawn except 
from “those most in need”, which 
means that the health services will 
be curtailed by imposing pres- 
cription charges and reducing 
benefits to people under the na- 
tional insurance scheme. 

The Tories propose to impose 
rigid control on immigration, but 
have promised “fair treatment” 
for the present immigrants. -They 
will also build annually 500,000 
houses by the. end of 1968. On 
Rhodesia the Tories want to break 
the deadlock by initiating talks 
with Mr. Smith for a constitutional 
settlement which he has rejected 
long ago. 

The Tories claim that if Britain 
wishes to play a greater role in the 
world, it will be realistic only in 
the context of her being a member 
of the European Community. 
But Tory designs are so thinly 
veiled that the Europeans can 
clearly see through the game. 
What Tories really want is to in- 
volve France, West Germany and 
Italy in a neo-colonialist adventure 
in Afro-Asia. The Tories want to 
build up the great power status of 
Britain at the cost of the Euro- 
peans. 


MAINSTREAM 


For Labour, the issues are no 
longer of socialism. The “New 
Britain” that Wilson promised at 
the last election was an esoteric 
image bristling with gadgetry. 
Socialism was no more convincing 
to the British people. What is 
convincing are shops bulging with 
goods, and homes with the mini 
and telly. All arguments of what 
system is better stop at the dinner 


table covered with all the good ` 


things of life. 

Wilson had already freed him- 
self from the socialist slogans of 
the fifties. He had quietened the 
trade unions either by bribery or 
threat." And there is no zeal left 
in the Labour movement to work 
for international brotherhood or 
for the poor and afflicted in the 
world. The British-idealism has 
run into the sand. 


Tall Promises 


Labour promised at the last 
election a gigantic shake-up to the 
whole’ system of British govern- 
ment, sweeping changes in social 
life and industry, and a step-up in 
the overseas programme of aid to 
underdeveloped countries. It also 
promised to_make sense of the 
“sterile and chaotic’ defence, 
foreign and- Commonwealth poli- 
cies of the Tories. It promised to 
work out a programme for non- 
proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and effective guarantees against 
nuclear black-mail. 

The eighteen months passed, 
though too short a period to make 
any correct assessment, proved the 
limitations of Labour leadership 
at home and the false premises 
upon which it projected 
Britain as a mediating power 
in the world. However, on the 
debit side is the clear injury in- 
flicted to the Indo-DK relations 
and the Commonwealth concept in 
general. 

Perhaps, it is now “Time for 
Decision.” The Labour record had 
been uniformly poor in the past. 
The Labour Party is still not 
geared to any major task. “There 
is no easy road ahead,” the Labour 
manifesto says,“‘and only the dis- 
honest would pretend that there 
is.” This is of course sign of a 
kind of maturity to give it the 
best construction. This is a clear 
acceptance of what Britain can do 
in her altered condition. There- 
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fore, the emphasis is on practical 
affairs. The solvency of the pound 
is now given the major place 
among the immediate objectives. 
Another principal task set before 
the Labour Government is “to 
achieve balancein ourinternational 
payments by the end of this 
year. 

Steel nationalisation remains in 
the programme as a sop to left- 
wing critics and even public parti- 
cipation in the aircraft industry is 
mentioned. But all know that 
Wilson has no heart in the matter 


.of nationalisation. 


But Labour-is earnest about a 
few other immediate objectives. 
The manifesto says that in the 
next five years the National Plan 
will help to modernise and streng- 
then British industry. Exports 
will be promoted. Capital drain 
will be arrested and regional eco- 
nomic „planning, . especially for 
depressed areas, will be under- 
taken. Labour will improve the 
social security system and extend 
further the benefits to deserving 
categories of people. 

Wilson has also warned that the 
power of the House of Lords 
would be curbed and the built-in 
advantages of the Tories in the 
-Lords removed. The limiting 
power of the Lords over legislation 
has long been a stumbling block. 
_ On Britain’s entry into the 
European Community, Labour is 
not as enthusiastic as the Tories. 
It will depend on the essential 
safeguarding of British (that is, 
working class) and Commonwealth 
interests, the manifesto says. 

When Labour took over power 
from the Tories, the balance of 
payment deficit was £800 million. 
There is no doubt that what 
Labour claims for itself are broad- 
ly true. Exports have improved 
and imports have been restrained. 
Industrial investment is high. 
There is no depressed area today 
and there is greater demand for 
labour. 


Liberals and Communists 


Both the Liberals and Com- 
munists are active in the election. 
The Liberals won nine seats in the 
last Parliament. The Communists 
have none. Jo Grimmond, the 
Liberal leader, has been more 
scathing in his attack on the Tory 
manifesto than on Labour’s. This 


is understandable. The Liberals 
have given tactical support to the 
‘Labour Government in the last 
Parliament. The Communist Par- 
ty, though very small, reflects all 
the schisms in the international 
Communist movement from Pek- 
ing patriots to those who want 
greater freedom like the Italians. 
Mr. John Gollan, the General 
Secretary of the Party, wanted to 
make the great confrontation into 
afoursome. But it is evident that 
the Communist Party can influence 
the election only in a marginal 
way. The Liberals and the Com- 
munists serve today as ginger 
groups, one on the Right and the 
other on the Left. 


The Angry Left 


There was atime when many in 
Britain were angry. They were 
angry abouteverything, about their 
past, about the present and about 
the future. The angry young men 
are now mellowed and the anger 
has gone. However, there are 
still many discontented elements. 
“They are involved in the great 
moral issues of the world like 
war and peace and racialism. 

The Left was first involved in 
the bomb issue. But their ardour 
is less today perhaps because they 
sense no danger of a nuclear war. 
But they are greatly concerned 
over the conduct of British foreign 
policy which is increasingly be- 
coming subservient to America. 
They violently oppose British sup- 
port to US action in Vietnam. 
They are equally opposed to the 
restrictive policy on immigration. 
At. home they want Labour to 
hold on to the essentials of socialist 
ideals. They want nationalisation 
to be extended, and condemn 
Wilson for his efforts to restrain 
the trade unions, 

Mr. Wilson has chosen to 
ignore them of late, though he 
tried to placate them earlier by 
having a few of their Stalwarts 
like Mr. Frank Cousins of the 
giant Transport Union, Mrs. 
Barbara Castle and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood in his Cabinet. The 
fate of the Left will depend on the 
size of Wilson’s majority in the 
next Parliament. At` present 
there are about 50 MPs of the 
Left. If Wilson gains a 
substantial majority he can 
ignore his “Left critics in the 
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Labour Party more than he dares 
to do today. 
What has helped the Labour 


` Party more than anything else in 


~ 


its battle against the Tories is the 
timely publication of an indepen- 
dent report on the economic out- 
look by the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 
The report paints the picture of a 
Britain that has made its 
economic recovery and is well on 
the road-to greater prosperity. It 
says that no further deflationary 
measures, such as increased taxa- 
tion, are necessary and that the 
balance of payments deficit at the 
end of the year will be only £50 
million and that production would 
continue to rise in the next five- 
year-plan period at 44 per cent 
instead of 24 per cent as at present. 

If action is required, the report 
suggests various courses. On the 
current visible account, it suggests 
on the one end higher export 
subsidies and at the other import 
quotas. On the invisible account, 
it suggests reduction of overseas 
capital expenditure and direct 
control on British tourism. The 
Institute also recommends a re- 
consideration of the whole struc- 


ture of British foreign assets hold- ` 


ings. It suggests liquidation of 
long-term assets as a way out to 
ease the balance of payments pro- 
blem. Thisis likely to be accepted 
by the Labour Party in view of the 
pressure from various ex-colonial 
countries to wind up the British 
economic interests entrenched in 
unproductive activities or in acti- 
vities which native enterprise can 
easily replace. 


Battle and Prospects 


The Tories intend to fight the 
election at full pitch. Mr. Heath 
has said that “it is going to be hell 
of a fight.” The Tories believe that 
public opinion is fluid and anything 
can hapen before the polling day. 
Mr. Heath has exhorted his troops 
to fight clean without personal 
attacks or mudslinging, attack the 
weakest spots of the Labour cita- 
del and avoid racial issues. How- 
ever, Wilson has been singled out 
for personal attack. The Tories 
are apparently banking on the 
prosperous south which favours 
entry into the Common Market. 
They are also attacking the social 
services and the trade unions in 
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order to win votes in the rural and 
smal] town constituencies. 

Labour, on the other hand, is 
asking that they be allowed to get 
on with the job they have already 
well undertaken. 

At the 1964 election Labour 
won 317 seats, Tories. 304 and 
Liberals 9, N 

The latest poll forecast pub- 
lished in the Daily Mail gives 
Labour a lead of 12.4 per cent and 
the Gallop Poll gave a lead of 11 
per cent. There is thus a clear 
swing to Labour of 44 per cent. 


If this swing is uniform throughout. 


the country Labour can win a 
majority of over 100 seats in the 
Parliament, Broadly speaking, 


the Metropolitan areas, Wales and 
Scotland are predominantly Lab- 
our, while rural areas and small 
towns are traditional Conservative 
strongholds. 


There are a hundred marginal 
constituencies mostly in Southern 
England and Greater London. 
The election battle in these consti- 
tuencies will be intense. 


A Labour victory is conceded 
even by the Tory press, All that 
is indisputeis thesize of Labour’s 


majority. The Labour Party itself ` 


is worried and has made.it a 
point to appeal to the country to 
give it a sizeable majority to carry 
out its policies, 


{ 


Small Newspapers And Chain Reaction 


MOHAN RAM 


The writer, who was on the staff of the country’s biggest 
chain newspaper for several years was also associated 


with the research projects of the 
he examines” the 
Enquiry 


India. In this article 
the Report of the 


Press Institute of 
implications of 


Committee on Small, 


Newspapers; which was presented in Parliament last week. ' 


HERE is something basi- 
cally wrong with our con- 
cept of a “small” newspaper. 

The smallness does not relate to 
the size of the format just as a 
tableoid is not a concept asso- 
ciated with the dimensions of the 
sheet on which it is printed. Nor 
it is one of mere economics of 
scale related to circulation or reve- 
nue. The concept of a small 
newspaper is akin to that of a 
“little” magazine. The circulation 
and the revenue of a little maga- 


zine might be negligible but the, 


influence it commands might be 
out of proportion to its circulation. 

This is where the Diwakar 
Committee on Small Newspapers 
went wrong and everything it had 
to say was circumscribed by the 
fault, built into definition of a 
“small” newspaper by the Govern- 
ment in its terms of reference to 
the Committee. The Committee 
could not view things outside the 
narrow definition which was re- 
lated to the population of the 
centre of a paper’s publication, its 
circulation, its gross revenue and 


the periodicity of its publication 
to determine the smallness. 
The Diwakar Committee laid 


-down the following criteria for 


determining the “smallness” of a 
newspaper: in towns with a popu- 
lation of 10 lakhs and more, a 
daily witha circulation upto 
20,000 copies and periodical with 
a circulation of upto 10,000 
copies; and in othér centres of 
publication, a daily with a circu- 
lation of upto 15,000 copies and a 
periodical with a circulation ‘of 
upto 5,000 copies. 

But the resources and the com- 
petitive strength of a paper is not 
necessarily related to its circu- 
lation. A paper with a 20,000 cir- 
culation without any big money 
backing is more vulnerable to the 
inroads of a big paper than say, a 
paper with 10,000 circulation but 
enjoying the support of an indus- 
trial group or sponsored or owned 
by it. A number of small news- 
papers published together by the 
same organisation has ‘the advan- 
tages of overheads, pooled ser- 
vices and the like. This could 
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compliurive Suvun or Ra Mud 
of the organisation. 

The recommendations of the 
Committee are based on two 
assumptions: that in view of the 
tendencies towards concentration 
of power in a few big newspapers, 
the Government is now anxious to 
formulate a long-term plan for a 
balanced development of the Press 
` and that. the measures the Com- 
mittee was proposing would help 
not only towards stabilising the 
economy of the small newspapers 
now in existence but it would also 
encourage the birth of new opinion 
forming newspapers. 

The Committee’s second as- 
sumption is welcome to the extent 
_ it recognises, indirectly though, 
that journals of opinion could 
exist only in the independent sector 
outside the control of industrial 
interests. In other words, free 
from jute or cement strings. But 
there is nothing in-the Govern- 
ment’s record vis-a-vis the big 
newspapers to warrant the first 
assumption. 

In the first place, if the Gove: 
ment was seriously concerned 
about the growth of monopolisitic 
tendencies in newspaper owner- 
ship and control, it should have 


ordered a full probe into this pro- _ 


blem alongside an enquiry ito 
the state of small newspapers. 
The Monopolies Commission did 
~ make a fleeting reference to it and 
there was a howl of protest in the 
big newspapers about it. Smt 
Indira Gandhi, as the Information 
and Broadcasting Minister, had 
spoken vaguely about the concen- 
tration of ownership of newspapers 


. but there was no followup action | 


on it, 

The problems of small news- 
papers cannot be detached from 
the problem of monopolistic trends 
in- newspaper ownership. - 
industrial groups (Goenka, Sahu- 
Jain, Andrew Yule and Karnani) 
accounted for 28 per cent of the 
total newspaper circulation in 
1963. This proportion is rather 
deceptive because the share of 
these groups in the circulation of 
English dailies was 60 per cent, 
Hindi 31 per cent, Telugu 44 
per cent and Marathi 41 per cent. 
Their share in Tamil circulation 
was 19, per cent and Gujarati, 
only three per cent. They had no 
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newspaper groups (which are not 
industrial groups like the five 
listed) accounted for 84 per cent 
of the circulation in Bengali. One 
group had 34 per cent of the cir- 
culation in Tamil. 

Therefore it is not so much a 
question of stabilising the econo- 
mies of the small newspapers and 
providing them the “countervailing 
power” against the big newspapers. 


It is primarily a question of relat- 


ing the socio-economic objectives 
to the newspaper industry. The 
failure of the Government in the 
past to check the monopolistic 
trends in the industry as they grew 
is proof that it is not unduly 
anxious to formulate’ a long-term 
plan for the balanced growth of the 
Press. 

The Diwakar Committee found 
there was no data on the birth and 
death of small newspapers. But a 
probe into the infant mortality 
among the small newspapers and 
the circumstances in which even 
small newspapers of long standing 
were driven to the wall by fierce 
competition from the bigger papers 
would prove that India is one vast 
graveyard for the small news- 
papers. í 

* * * 

HE Indian Press in the large 
scale sector, particularly the 
chain newspapers and the 

multiple unit newspapers is flabby 
and not particularly brilliant in 
their quality despite the vast reso- 


urces they command. It would be | 


admitted by any outside observer 
that by far the best journalistic 
talent in India does not obtain in 
the big dailies but in the smaller 
ones and in the periodicals. The 
small but independent sector of 
periodicals of opinion and the 
small newspapers have fared better 
in_terms of quality taking: into 
account the difficult circumstances 
under which they function. 

Much of the flabbiness of the 
large-scale sector is the result of 
the Government’s policies which 
have always been weighted in 
favour of the chains and multiple 
units. The newsprint policy, the 
airfreight policy, the advertise- 
ment policy and even the policy of 
releasing the examination results 
have been loaded against the small 
papers, 


most impoMant MEM.: ul Cat 


newspapers in the sense the Com- 
mittee would understand them. 
So the present discussion has tobe 
restricted to just three of the pro- 
blems—newsprint, advertisements 
and news services. 

The next five years are sure to 
witness a phenomenal literacy ex- 
plosion which together with eco- 
nomic development would lead to 
a readership explosion. The news- 
papers would have to discover new 
layers ‘of readership and the 
“waiting millions”? as a distingui- 
shed journalist called it at one of 
the Press Institute seminars. 

Certainly, the new layers of 
readership should not be mopped 
up entirely by the metropolitan 
papers and the big chain papers, 
But this most certainly is what is 
going to happen. -According to 
an estimate, by 1970, when the 
news readership ‘explosion would 
have begun, India would. need 
5,000 trained sub-editors and 
10,000 trained reporters. 

Since the industry has not 
given any thought to this problem, 
the small number of trained jour- 
nalists in the profession now would 
be outnumbered by the semi- 
trained and untrained amateurs 
who would swarm the profession. 
Even if it wants, the industry can- 
‘not train them. So much so, the 
few trained journalists would be in 
great demand and the big papers 
which can pay attractive wages 
would get them. .The rest of the 
industry would have to make do 
with journalists of indifferent qua- 
lity and the quality of the 
newspapers would suffer. The 
number of small papers would 
necessarily go up though they 
may not appropriate even an 
appreciable portion of the new 
readership. 

_. R * * 
EWSPRINT accounts for as 
much as 30 per cent of the 
cost in the case of English 
newspapers and about 40 per cent 
in the case of language newspapers. 
According to the Press Commis- 
sion Report (1954) the wages of 
journalists and editorial services 
together accounted for a mere 
seven per cent of the expenditure. 
But if a separate study were to be 
made of the small newspapers, it 
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rond uk A newsprint but the 


percentage of journalists wages to 
their total expenditure or revenue 
would be higher when compared 
with that of the big papers. Be- 
tween newsprint and journalists 
wages (meagre though) a small 
paper spends most of its resources 
and there is very little left for 
other things. If one takes into 
account the managerial heads, the 
expenditure in a’ big paper is 
higher than what is spent on jour- 
nalists’ wages.. The journalists 
are the least important segment in 
a big paper but not-in a small 
paper. i 

The Diwakar’ Committee is 
right in pointing out that the 
newsprint policy of the Govern- 
ment has been restrictive and has 
hampered the free growth of news- 
papers. 
the growth of big newspapers to 
the point of saturation in their 
circulation. ` Some of the big 
papers are not interested in some 
cases in pushing the circulation 
any further because the paper is 
“being sold at less than'the cost of 


production and the margin they- 


make through advertisement reve- 
nue would shrink. if -circulation 
was pushed up. ~--~. 

At the same time, the big 
papers want to ‘advance claims to 
big circulation. Ownership ofa 


number of newspapers by the same” 


group has helped newspapers to 
divert: newsprint meant for one 
newspaper to another in the same 
group and the circulation figures 
could be manipulated to a large 
extent. >= 

It would be interesting to probe 
the nature of the liaison work that 
is being done by contact men for 
some of the big papers and medium 
papers to secure their newsprint. 


quotas and the expenditure in-.. 


curted on this account in the Capi- 
tal. ‘The small newspapers just 
cannot afford contact men and 
liaison men and often, their cases 
-go by default. Either they do not 
get the newsprint they want or it 
comes too late because they do 
not-employ contact men in New 
Delhi to speed their applications 
through the maze of bureaucratic 
procedure. 

The percentage of wastage 
allowed now provides a safe cover 
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If anything, it has helped. 


diversion of the saris: to other 
newspapers in the same group or to 
the black market. The percentage 
of wastage allowed is 10 while in 
a big newspaper the wastage is 
hardly two or threé per cent. 
No wonder, thereis a flourish- 
ing black market in newsprint. 
The small papers are compelled to 
buy the black market newsprint 
at fancy prices or in the alternative 
buy Nepa newsprint or the white 
printing paper both. of which are 
more expensive than .the black- 
market newsprint. Often, it is 
advantageous to buy black market 
newsprint, 

The Committee has suggested 


that the small papers should bs ° 


exempted from certain levies and 
. duties and should be able to buy 
their entire newsprint needs from 
imported stocks. In othet words, 
they should not be made to buy 
the expensive Nepa newsprint or 
the white printing paper. 
Though sound - in principle 


it is impracticable as a suggestion. - 


There will be a spurt in bogus 
newspapers which would come 
under the category of small news- 
papers and would be able to buy 
newsprint cheap. 


black market. 


now. The Committee came across 
an instance—of a new newspaper 
in Calcutta which promptly col- 
lected its newsprint but the paper 
never came out. In another in- 
stance, three successive issues of a 
periodical contained identical mat- 


ter! The price differential if negli- | 


gible would mean no relief to a 
small paper. If substantial, it 
would promote fraudulent prac- 
_ tices, 
is worth a trial. ES 


* a E" 


-. § DVERTISEMENTS is an- 
A other problem the Commit- 


tee consideréd.- But by re- 
commending that 50 per cent of 
the Government display advertise- 
ments should be earmarked for 
small newspapers, the . commitee 
is setting the pace for.a Govern- 
ment-subsidised Press. As it is 
in the name of helping small news- 
papers, the State Governments are 


There is a. 
chance of the newsprint bought by . 
- small papers being diverted to the 
Bogus newspapers ~ 
~ are an alarming phenomenon even 


In any case, the suggestion 
‘> wire services in 


PU. GSB vv opuifols Newspapers 
owned by powerful individuals. A 
certain newspaper -owned by a 
Minister in one of the States is 
known to be getting all the State- 
Government advertisements thou- 
gh it does not sell more than a few 
hundred copies. 

The Staté Governments would 


_ readily agree to the Diwakar Com- 


mittee’ s suggestion to earmark 50 
per cent of. Government’s display 
advertisements -and give them to 
papers with bogus circulation 
claims in the name of helping small 
papers. There will be mushroom 
growth of small papers in the 
wake of such a reservation. A 
paper with genuine circulation 


-Claims will be on par with a paper 


which has no real circulation but 
could advance big claims. 
Besides, if implemented the 
measure would lead to increased 
Government control of the small 
newspapers in the long run. 
More, the small newspapers 
would not get the full benefit of 
any such scheme because it- is 
quite possible that the Govern- 
ments would continue to knuckle 
under the pressure from big news- 
papers. In the case of big news- 
papers, the Governments agree to 
the advertisement rates quoted 
while they haggle over the rates 
quoted by the small papers. It 
would lead to a rate war among 


‘the small newspapers. - Such a 


rate war was witnessed atleast on, 
one occasion among thebig papers ` 
over the UPSC advertisements only 
a few years ago. 


* * 


EWS services pose a difficult 
problem. It was found that 
most of ‘the small news- 

papers could not afford sub- 
scription to either of the 
the country. . 
The wire services have been getting 
indirect subsidies from the Govern- 
ment because the revenue they get 
from the bigger newspaper is out . 
of proportion to the benefits the 
bigger ‘papers derive from the 
news agencies.- So much so, the 
wire agencies now contend that it 
is uneconomic for them to cater for. 


~ Small newspapers at a Jower sub- 


scription rate. One of the two 
agencies does not even’ think it 
necessary to provide a cheaper 
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“capsule’’ service to the smaller 
papers. It has just one category 
of service for all classes of papers. 


Depending as they do on 
Government bounties, these agen- 
cies have been functioning virtually 
as Government news agencies. 
When the All India Radio wanted 
~ to appoint more correspondents 
abroad, one of the news agencies 
is trying to talk the Government 
out of the plan by offering to pro- 
vide all the services the AIR needs 
if only the Government allotted 
more foreign exchange for the 
agency to station its correspon- 
dents in centres the AIR is interest- 
ed in. While the Government 
wants the agencies to have more 
correspondents abroad, the agen- 
cies want the Government to step 
up its subsidies in the name of 
subscriptions. 

But the real reason most small 
newspapers do not subscribe to 
either of the agencies is because 
they would like an altogether 
different kind of service. In the 
absence of a third agency, the 
small papers are forced to buy one 
of the two services. Between the 
two, there is very little to choose. 
The agencies are least interested in 
assessing the needs of small news- 
papers and most of the wordage 
put out is of no use to these papers. 

There are agencies other than 
wire agencies and the Government 
would do well to stiidy their 
functioning. For instance, the 
Diwakar Committee pointed out 
that a news and feature syndicate, 
claimed to be only one of its kind 
in India, also claims that in terms 
of newspaper clientele it holds the 
number one position and in terms 
of gross revenue, the number three 
position. But the Committee also 
lets one know that this agency has 
100 newspaper subscribers and 
475 non-newspaper subscribers! 
If so, how can it pass muster for a 
news agency? There are almost five 
non-newspaper subscribers to 
every newspaper subscriber! 


The Committee’s remedy is 
simple. It wants one of the agen- 
cies to prepare a 1,500-word news 
summary and the AIR is to broad- 
cast it for the benefit of the small 
papers, This does not solve the 
problem at all. A free service of 
this kind is no substitute for a 
national news agency independent 
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of the Government patranage and 
guidance. 

It is surprising that the Com- 
mittee missed the Government’s 
move to promote a multi-lingual 
news agency called the Samachar 
Bharati. A few months ago, a 

overnment loan of Rupees five 
lakhs was given to this agency 
which is yet to begin functioning. 

The agency is supposed to 
provide a news service in Indian 
languages in the Devanagari script. 
But what about newspapers in 
regions like Tamil Nad and Kerala 
where Devanagari script is as 
foreign as English? Certainly, even 
the papers which would like a 
service in Devanagari script would 
not like to buy it from a Govern- 
ment-sponsored news agency. 


+ * * 


N all fairness to the Committee, 
however, it has to be admitted 
that it has done well to recom- 

mend the reintroduction of the 
price-page schedule with a ceiling 
on advertisement space even if it 
meant an amendment of the 
Constitution. The big newspapers, 
which complain of newsprint shor- 
tage all the time have pushed up 
the percentage of advertisement 
space. 

This was done amidst a conti- 
nuous wail of newsprint shortage 
and the readers were often told 
that so many of their features had 
to be discontinued due to the 
newsprint shortage. Between the 
reading matter and advertisements, 
the advertisements always win and 
the reader gets less reading material 
now. If the curb on advertise- 
ment space abridges the freedom 
of expression, a free hand for the 
newspapers restricts the return the 
newspaper subsribers get by way 
of reading material. 

Neither the newspaper industry 
nor the dissent note in the report 
in the issue has made a convincing 
case against the price-page sche- 
dule. A newspaper is fundamenta- 
lly different from any other com- 
modity or consumer goods. As 
the Committee says, competition 
is fair when the units function in 
similar circumstances. In the case 
of daily newspapers, which by 
their very nature, do not possess 
a long-term reading value, the 
choice of the reader is governed, 
among other things by the number 


of pages a newspaper gives for the 
same price. The net price of a 
newspaper copy to a reader is 
governed by the volume of ad- 
vettising which determines the 
number of pages and not the basic 
cost of production. Therefore, the 
Committee says, the only way to 
create a condition of fair compe- 
tition is to fix a minimum price 
at which a paper of a particular 
size can be sold, so that the deter- 
mining factor influencing circula- 
tion will not be the number of 
pages and the volume of adver- 
tisement, but the quality of editing, 
production and news. Once the 
orbit of the competition is known, 
a new entrant can plan his news- 
paper project with reasonable con- 
fidence. 

Even the price-page schedule 
can achieve only a limited objective 
—to make the competition less 
unfair. But other elements of un- 
fair competition in the situation 
would remain nevertheless unless 
the Government evolves clear lines 
of action to check the concentra- 
tion of newspaper ownership. 
Papers which have acquired posi- 
tions of strength would continue 
to be powerful in relation to the 
smaller papers despite the intro- 
duction of the price-page schedule. 

The situation calls for two-way 
action—helping the small news- 
papers and checking the mono- 
polistic trends in newspaper owner- 
ship. Taking a series of measures 
to help the small newspapers does 
not absolve the Government of the 
responsibility for checking the 
dangerous concentration of news- 
paper ownership in the hands of a 
few multiple unit owners and 
chains. 
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Free Press: Fact And Fiction 


C. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


OUR members of the En- 
quiry Committee on Small 
Newspapers have appended 

minutes of dissent to the report 
of the Committee which was re- 
leased last week. Among: the 
dissenters are the Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 
The notes of dissent relate mainly 
to the majority recommendation 
that a price-page schedule must be 
introduced without delay to safe- 
guard the interests of the small 
newspapers if necessary by 
amending the Constitution suita- 
bly, and that a ceiling must be 
placed on the space a newspaper 
can utilize for publishing adver- 
tisements. 


Over-powering Obsession 


The burden of the minority’s 
objection is that such measures will 
abridge the freedom of speech and 
expression guaranteed by the 
Constitution; the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in the Sakal. case 
is cited in support of this conten- 
tion. One of the dissenters, who 
is a journalist, has pompously 
summed up his position thus: 
“The question arises whose view 
should prevail now, that of the 
Press Commission or the Supreme 
Court of India. My answer is 
clear and without reservation. The 
Supreme Court’s judgment should 
prevail.” 

On the surface, there can be no 
legitimate objection either to the 
proposition that the Supreme 
Court’s verdict should prevail or to 
the argument that frequent amend- 
ment of the Constitution is not 
desirable. It can hardly be dis- 
puted that the Supreme Court is 
the supreme authority for inter- 
preting the Constitution and for 
laying down the limits and scope 
of legislation under it. This, how- 
ever, does not in any way affect the 
supreme right of the people 
through their elected representa- 
tives to make changes in the Con- 
stitution in order to ensure that 
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the goals of equality of opportu- 
nity and social justice that the 
people have set for themselves 
are kept in view in enacting legis- 
lation. While it may be right to 
„question the advisability of rushing 
to amend the Constitution every 
time the executive faces a diffi- 
culty, such amendment can hardly 
be objected to when the aim is to 
secure to the people, or the vast 
majority of them, proper applica- 
tion of the Directive Principles of 
State Policy. A - 
It must also be mentioned here 
that the members who have sub- 
mitted notes of dissent have dis- 
played an .overpowering obses- 
sion with the “freedom of the 
Press in relation to interference 
by the State and have completely 
ignored the aspect of “indepen- 
dence” of the Press highlighted by 
the Press Commission in its re- 
port. It may be mentioned that 
one of the dissenters mentioned 
was a signatory to the Press Com- 
mission’s report. 


Patent Facts Ignored 


It is true that the Press Com-- 
mission did not equate “freedom 
of the Press” (universally recog- 
nized as freedom from unreason- 
able restrictions imposed by any 
public authority) with “indepen- 
dence’ of the Press (in the sense 
of freedom from the influence of 
proprietors, advertisers, pressure 
groups, etc). But it paid equal 
attention to both dangers and 
suggested safeguards. The Com- 
mission’s recommendations for 
the setting up of a Press Council 
and for the introduction of a 
price-page schedule fall in the 
latter category. So also its sug- 
gestions for diffusion of ownership 
of newspapers and the conversion 
of the leading Indian news agency 
into a public corporation. 

The difficulty to which the dis- 
senters have not deigned to address 
themselves seriously is the con- 
flict which arises, as a result of the 


Supreme Court's interpretation in 
the Sakal case, between exercise of 
their “freedom” by the powerful 
newspapers owned and controlled 
by big business houses and the 
consequent inability of the small 
and medium newspapers lacking 
the huge financial resources and 
influence of the former to exercise 
theirs. ` ~ 

This has become a more or 
less permanent feature of the news- 
paper industry in India and the 
Chairman of the Committee evi- 
dently does not wish to recognize 
this patent fact. Instead, he seeks 
escape from the central problem 
by proclaiming that he is for a 
price-page schedule during an 
emergency “‘when there is an 
extreme scarcity of newsprint” but 
cannot countenance “‘a permanent 
law to that effect in the Statute 
Book”. 


Chief Problem 


The problem is not one chiefly 
of availability of newsprint but 
one of the vast difference in re- 
sources and financial and other 
backing between the big business 
newspapers and the small and 
medium newspapers which do not 
have such support from outside 
the industry. 

As the Constitution stands to- 
day, therecan beno doubt that the 
Supreme Court’s judgment in the 
Sakal case is the last word. With 
all respect to the Supreme. Court, 
however, it must be submitted 
that its interpretation in parti- 
cular circumstances need not ne- 
cessarily be valid for all time. In 
fact, the world over the higfiest 
courts tend to become less and less 
conservative over the years as a _ 
result of recognition of the vast 
social and economic changes 
taking place around them and as 
a result of the constant widening 
of the concept of social justice. 

It may even be true to say that 
at one time a Bench may take a 
restricted view of the wording of 
the Constitution, and at another, 
a more liberal view. Courts’ 
interpretation of laws also to an 


‘extent depends on the mental atti- 


tudes of the members constituting 
them. Do we not know, for ins- 
tance, that in casesinvolving con- 
troversial issues there have been 
dissenting judgments which cannot 
be lightly brushed aside as of no 
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the views of the minority? Do we 
not know of the views expressed in 
dissenting judgments gaining 
ascendancy after a period of years? 
The question of introducing a 
price-page schedule has to be 
viewed in this light. 


Other Ways 


It is also well to bear in mind 
the words with which the Supreme 
Court summed up its views in the 
Sakal case: “It was said that one 
of its (that of the Act to enforce 
a price-page schedule) objects is 
to give some kind of protection to 
small or newly-started newspapers 
... Such an object may be desir- 
able but for attaining it the State 
cannot make inroads on the right 
of other newspapers which Article 
19(1}(a) guarantees to them. There 
may be other ways of helping them 
and it is for the State to search for 
them but the one they have chosen 
falls foul of the Constitution.” In 
other words, the Supreme Court 
grants the need to protect small 
newspapers and help them to grow 
but does not permit a specific pro- 
vision in the Constitution to be 
overridden for this purpose. 

Why did the Press Commission 
recommend the introduction of a 
price-page schedule? It said: “As 
matters stand at present, a paper 
with a large circulation has, be- 
cause of its lower cost of produc- 
tion per copy, certain advantages 
over other papers with smaller 
circulation. Similarly, a paper 
with large capital resources behind 
it is free from certain handicaps 
which affect another paper with 
limited capital. Papers of long 
standing which have been able to 
build up a large and stable volume 
of advertisement revenue are in a 
very advantageous position as 
compared to others who have just 
entered the field. Such economic 
advantages and handicaps exist 
in a number of industries, but 
their presence in the newspaper 
industry is not conducive to heal- 
thy development. Newspapers 
serve as the media for the free 
exchange of information and of 
ideas. The proper functioning of 
democracy requires that every 
individual should have equal oppo- 
rtunity,inso far as this can be 
achieved, to put forward his 
opinions. Measures should there- 
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difference due to economic ad- 
vantages or other causes and to 
enable newcomers to start with a 
fair chance of achieving success. 
To fix a minimum price at which 
papers of a particular size can be 
sold would be the most effective 
measure to bring about this end.” 

It must be obvious that the 
arguments advanced by the Press 
Commission are as valid today as 
they were in 1954. In fact, the 
position of the small and medium 
newspapers not backed by indus- 
trial houses has worsened over 
these twelve years. One has only 
to go through the annual reports 
of the Registrar of Newspapers to 
realize that big business news- 
papers have grown considerably 
bigger over the years and that the 
smaller papers face even heavier 
odds than before in the struggle for 
survival. 


Serious Omission 


In plain language, the news- 
papers which serve the interests of 
the top capitalists in the country 
are today powerful and command 
huge circulations, while those 
which seek to serve the public 
interest, in the sense of the rights 
and aspirations of the common 
people, or express a point of 
view not favourable to, the eco- 
nomically powerful classes, cither 
go under or fight a hopeless battle. 
This basic fact of the situation has 
not received attention at the hands 
of the Committee on Small News- 
papers, although it spent eighteen 
months studying the problems of 
small newspapers. But the re- 
commendation regarding price- 
page schedule must be taken to 
indicate the majority’s awareness 
of the strong element of unfair 
competition present. 

Another point made by one of 
the dissenters is worth considering. 
He rejects the argument of the 
majority that the present state of 
the Press has encouraged the trend 
towards monopoly and claims 
that this “‘is yet to be proved by 
Statistical evidence”. He adds 
that “it is because concentration 
of ownership in the U.K. had led 
to distortion of news that the Royal 
Commission of the U.K. Had com- 
mented on these trends” and that 
“in my humble view such a situa- 
tion has not yet arisen in India”. 


negative argument that the Com- 
mittee did not, or could not, study 
this question in detail and furnish 
facts and figures to prove its 
contention. 

The Press Commission, it may 


` be recalled, admitted that adequate 


material was not made available 
to it by the newspapers but never- 
theless expressed concern over the 
noticeable trend towards con- 
centration of ownership. It re- 
commended the appointment of a 
Registrar of Newspapers and the 
creation of a Press Council for the 
purpose of assessing the trend and 
suggesting measures to kesp it in 
check. 

In this context, it must be men- 
tioned that the term ‘“‘monopoly”’ 
is rather loosely employed in dis- 
cussing the newspaper industry. 
The fact to be highlighted by the 
use of this term is that the bulk of 
newspaper circulation in the coun- 
try is controlled by a handful of 
business houses whose overall inte- 
rests are more or less identical and 
frequently are opposed to those of 
the majority of the population. 
It is also against this background 
that the question of “distortion” 
of news has to be considered. 


Revealing Trend 


The Report of the Registrar of 
Newspapers for 1965 notes the fol- 
lowing facts: “About 72.9 per cent 
of the dailies were in the circula- 
tion range below 10,000 and to- 
gether accounted for 22 per cent 
of the total daily circulation. 
Dailies in the circulation range 
between 10,000 and 50,000 accoun- 
ted for 21.5 per cent of the number 
and 38 per cent of the circulation. 
Only 5.6 per cent of the dailies 
had circulations of 50,000 and 
above and these accounted for 40 
percent of the total daily cir- 
culation.” 

Again: “The number of com- 
mon ownership units and the total 
number of papers owned by them 
decreased during the year, though 
their combined circulation. slightly 
increased ... The circulation of 
dailies under common ownership 
in 1964 formed 67.8 per cent of the 
total daily circulation in that year 
compared to 67.6 per cent in the 
previous year.” The Report says 
elsewhere that “‘had it not been for 
restrictive rationing of newsprint 
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. papers. 


would have much 
more,” 

Thus the relevant issue to be- 
considered is not the precise defi- 
nition .of the word “monopoly” 
but the effect of such heavy con- 
centration of ownership ‘on the’ 
functioning of the large number of 
smaller newspapers and on the 


presentation of news and views to 


grown 


the reader.- The question whether - 


there has or has not. been “‘distor-. 
tion” has to be considered in the 
light of whether the collective 
ownership units, which are by and. 
large big business newspapers 
have or have not given dispropor- 


tionate space and prominence to - 


news and views affecting big busi- 
ness interests, ignoring or playing: 
down what affects the vast majority 
of the population. _ - 

It has also to be considered 
whether or not the big business 
newspapers, by reason of con- 
trolling the bulk of the circulation 
of dailies, have tried to influence 
public opinion and the Govern- 
ment by one-sided or—lop-sided 
presentation of news and views 


favourable to the business interests © 
owning and controlling such news- ~ 
The journalist who has : 


appended a lengthy minute of 


. dissent has not considered it neces- . 


sary to go into this question. 
Objection has-been taken in- 
some of the dissenting notes to 
the Committee’s proposal to res- 
trict advertisement space-in news-~ 
papers to 40 per cent. This 
suggestion was. originally made by 
the Press Commission. According. 
to one.of the dissenters, the situa- 


tion has changed~vastly.in the. 
twelve years since the Commission . _ 


made the suggestion. Citing the 
“gradually rising’’ financial bur- 
dens on newspapers, he urges that 
there should be no restriction on 
advertisements which are the main 
source of revenue. He-does not 
find it necessary to go into the 
whole question of income and 
expenditure ofthe big newspapers;. 
if he had, he would no doubt have 
discovered that on the one hand 
advertisement rates charged by the 
big newspapérs Have been going 


up stééply and that on the other - 


many of these newspapers actually 
invite “financial burdens” by em-. 
ploying uséful journalists on fat 
salaries comparable to the highest 
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- ments. 
_ butes its advertiseménts mainly 
on the. basis of circulation. 


give them posh quarters, limousi- 
nes, substantial entertainment and 
other allowances and facilities to 
go abroad frequently. It is not 
clear why the member of the Com- 
mittee concerned, who must be 
quite familiar with all this, has not 
referred to it in his elaborate 
minute of dissent running into nine 
closely printed pages. He has not 


also explained why it is necessary- 


for a big newspaper to devote 60 
to 70 per cent-of the available 
space .to advertisements, reluc- 
tantly leaving the residue to be 
filled with news. Is the freedom 
heso valiantly defends the freedom 


to publish news or the freedom to ~ 
- rates. : 


derive the’ maximum financial 
benefit from the newsprint alloca- 


_tion by publishing revenue-getting 


advertisements? Enlightenment on 
this point is clearly necessary. 
‘The Committee has referred to 
Government advertisements and 
suggested certain measures to help 
small newspapers. It ‘has not, 


however, drawn pointed attention ` e pr 
--change this situation in favour of 


to the fact that the big newspapers 
owe a substantial part of their big 


circulations to the -advertisements 


provided by the Government and 
its agencies, particularly what are 
described as classified advertise- 
The Government. distri- 


` mittee. - 


“into being, the papers concerned 


steadily increasing theif sales with | 
the help of Government advertis- 
ing and the Government helping 
them to maintain their big circula- 
tions by pumping in’ advertise- 
ments.. Also, the Government, 


-in addition to providing propor- 


tionately more advertisement in 
terms of space to the big news- 
papers, pays much higher rates for 
the advertisements published in 
these papérs. Thus the big busi- 
ness papers stand to gain both | 
ways, while the. small papers are 


. given less in terms of space and are 


also bullied into accepting rates . 
considerably below their published - 


~. These are the various ways in 
which ‘the freedom of the small 
‘paper to exist, grow and serve the , 
public interest is thwarted by the 
powerful big business press helped 
by the-Government for various 
reasons.. * ooe + 


The-crux of the problem is to 


the smaller papers and the com- 
mon man. Members of, Parlia- 
ment owe it to themselves and to 
the public to give earnest thought 
to these questions-and arrive at ` 
correct decisions in the light of the 

report of the Enquiry Com- ' 


43 Behind Bokaro Costs soe 


° BALRAJ MEHTA 


~~ the start of country’s indus- 
trialisation programme, has been 


_ anissue of keen.controversy: Many 


a vested interest—local and for- 
eign—has been involved-in it. 


If India was able to make a 
break-through-during the Sécond 
Five Year Plan-on this front, after 


the initial set-back in the First 


Plan, by launching three integrated 
steel plants in the public sector, it 
was largely on account of the 


‘timely Soviet, initiative and help 


for the Bhilai steel plant. 


However, the gains thus made 
were not fully. exploited and’ en- 


EVELOPMENT of India’s - 
D steel ‘capacity, right “from - 


larged subsequently. ‘The expan- 
sion programmes for the first three 
public sector plants did not pro-. 


- ceed according to schedule, except 
-again in the case of the Soviet- 


aided ‘Bhilai: aes 
...But the biggest upset was con- 
trived by the vested interests in 


` the .case of the Bokaro project: 


whose launching has been delayed- ` 
by-a whole Plan period. All the 


-road blacks in its way do not seem 


to have been cleared even till now, 
and another controversy——this . 
time about the costs as worked out 
on the basis of the detailed project 
report submitted -by the Soviet 


“experts—is going the rounds de- 
laying further a final government. 
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decision on its launching with the 
Soviet assistance. 

Meanwhile, India has conti- 
nued to suffer from shortage in this 
vital metal, having to undertake 
costly imports throughout this 
long period. This was not at all 
necessary, if steel programme had 
been properly conceived from the 
beginning and implemented with 
vigour and determination. 

It was stated the other day by 
Swatantra spokesman Masani in 
Parliament that there was a glut 
of steel in the world market and 
instead of building our own steel 
capacity India could depend on 
imports. He was pleading for a 
further five year postponement of 
Bokaro. This is not a new line for 
Sri Masani and he has been per- 
sistently advocating it. Indeed, 
it has been also the line of the 
Tatas who have always pleaded for 
a slow-down in steel development. 
But the arguments advanced in 
support of such reasoning offer 
totally opposite conclusions. 

The lag in the development of 
the steel industry has meant real 
shortages which could not be 
easily made up by imports. This 
naturally acted as a drag on the 
entire industrial development. Al- 
so, the existence of surpluses in the 
steel capacity of certain Western 
countries offered possibilities of 
developing our own steel industry 
on comparatively advantageous 
terms, which India should have 
fully utilized. 


Bokaro Background 


The most acute of the contro- 
versies about steel development 
have revolved around Bokaro 
whichis among the most suitable 
sites in our country to develop in 
due course into a giant steel com- 
plex of upto 10 million tonne cap- 
acity. It was considered for locat- 
ing the first public sector steel 
plant but the proposal could not 
make headway on account of lack 
of adequate communications and 
other developments in the area. 
At the start of the Third Five Year 
Plan in 1961, the Planning Com- 
mission in the context of drawing 
up of a ten-year plan for steel laid 
special emphasis on the need for 
starting Bokaro “immediately”. 
It was even then conceived as the 
biggest single source to meet the 
additional demand that would 
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arise during the Fourth Plan. It 
was also expected to marginally 


contribute to the Third Plan steel 


production itself. 

This conception about Bokaro 
was frustrated by the American 
involvement in its construction, 
from which the project could be 
rescued only in the middle of 1964. 
Already by then, Bokaro had been 
shifted from a Third Plan project 
to become a Fourth Plan project. 

With the offer of the Soviet 
Union to assist the construction 
of Bokaro which was announced in 
May 1964, it was expected that 
there would be no more delays and 
difficulties and that its launching 
would be’speedy and without ob- 
structions. Actually, however, 
everything has not gone on with 
it as well as it might have. The 
latest controversy about costs of 
Bokaro is merely an aspect of the 
host of problems that have sur- 
rounded Bokaro for long. 


Special Position 


These problems have arisen on 
account of Bokaro’s special posi- 
tion and potentialities as well as 
its whole history. Being fourth of 
the public-sector steel plants, Bo- 
karo could not be and should not 
be an entirely foreign techni- 
cal or financial proposition 
when Indian engineering and tech- 
nical skill has acquired experience 
and is capable of playing a role in 
its construction. 

A crucial difficulty with Ameri- 
cans, when their collaboration for 
the project was being negotiated, 
was precisely over the manage- 
ment control and Indian partici- 
pation in the designing, engineer- 
ing and supervision of construction 
of the project. Finally, when 
India rejected proposals for Améri- 
can private equity participation, 
management control and overall 
charge of construction, and with- 
drew the request for aid, it boldly 
planned to launch the project fully 
based on Indian technical skill 
and enterprise. 

It was decided that the cons- 
truction of Bokaro would be based 
on the detailed project report pre- 
pared by Indian steel consultants, 
Dasturco, which was then already 
ready. The Indian consultants 
were also asked to provide detailed 
engineering and supervision of 
construction, while maximum use 


of indigenous capacity for manu- 
facture of machinery and equip- 
ment was propsed to be made, 
importing only such equipment 
from foreign sources as could not 
be fabricated at home. 

This line, if it had been pur- 
sued, would have laid firm founda- 
tions for genuine self-reliance in 
the development of India’s steel 
industry and would have had 
crucial importance for self-reliance 
and independence in industrial 
development as a whole. 

After the Sovict Union came 
forward to assist Bokaro, none of 
the assumptions about Bokaro 
as basically an Indian-built project 
were proposed to change. The 
Soviet help was looked upon to 
give the new conception an impe- 
tus and strength since a single 
source was now available to pro- 
vide the foreign component of 
machinery and equipment instead 
of half a dozen sources in different 
countries. That the new approach 
of self-reliance and independence 
towards Bokaro construction was 
also appreciated by Soviet autho- 
rities was borne out by the inter- 
governmental agreement on Soviet 
assistance for the project in which 
specific provisions were made for 
maximum Indian technical and 
engineering participation as well 
as use of Indian machinery and 
equipment. 


Misgivings Appear 


However, the application of 
these principles did raise many a 
doubt as arrangements for Bokaro 
construction with the Soviet assis- 
tance began to make headway. 
Though the detailed project report 
by the Indian consultants was 
there and should have been made 
the basis for further work by the 
Soviet experts to adaptit to special 
Soviet technical considerations, it 
was allowed to be almost shelved 
and the Soviet authorities were 
asked to prepare a new detailed 
project report. 

At the same timeit began to be 
said that the«Soviet authorities 
were “keen” on taking up the full 
responsibility for theconstruction 
of Bokaro so that the already 
drawn up and even initialled agree- 
ment of the Government with the 
Indian consultants was no longer 
valid. 
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This naturally caused mis- 
givings among those who had been 
closely following the affairs of 
Bokaro, specially among technical 
circles in India who were looking 


upon the-construction of Bokaro - 


as the coming.of age of Indian 
technical, engineering, designing 
and consultancy skill and.compe- 
tency. ` . 

The new developments, it was 


also noted, coincided with certain. - 
ominous trends in the steel Minis- ° 


try around the proposed fifth pub- 
lic sector steel plant in which an 
Anglo-American steel consortium 
was showing interest. Talk of 
private equity participation, Indian 


and foreign, in the public sector 


steel programme and “turn-key” 
construction of steel plants was 
suddenly revived. 


Bureaucracy Takes Over 


It was not only odd but almost 
sinister that the bureaucracy in the 
Steel Ministry took over all nego- 
tiations with the Soviet authorities 

-about arrangements for Bokaro, 
pushing out of the scene the Indian 
consultants who should really have 
been the most competent agency to 
work out technical details with 
them. Itis learnt that the design 
assignment given to the, Soviet. 
authorities completely ignored the 
role of the Indian consultants and 
even certain commitments with 
regard to detailed engineering were 
entered into in adyace, which 
would restrict their future role 
within extremely narrow limits: 

Itis inthis context that the cost 
estimates of Bokaro have to be 
assessed. Largesums are involved 
and the economics of such a` big 
project as Bokaro can surely not 
betreated lightly. The Steel Minis- 
ter T. N. Singh said in Parliament 
the other day that the cost esti- 
mates as they had finally emerged 
from the Bokaro Co.’s board were 
“prima facie high”. 

It is also understood that the 
whole question of costs is under 
fresh scrutiny by an’ inter-minis- 
terial committee before the Union 

“Cabinet takes up the matter for 
final decision. Reports are current 
that some Indian experts feel that 
with modifications in the plant 
‘design and lay-out to make them 
more suitable to Indian needs and 
conditions, large economies can 
be effected. 


OR 


. conception. 
when the Soviet project report 







However, the issue of costs can 
not be dealt-with merely as a 
question of economies unrelated 
to its technical and construction 
This is specially so 


faithful to the inter-governmental 


_ agreement, has provided for the ` 


maximum use of Indian equipment 
and machinery, much above what 
was considered feasible by Indians 
themselves. 

. The rupee cost: of the project 
will be nearly 85 per cent of the 
total and Soviet ‘supplies and ser- 
vices which will go-into.its cons- 
truction will be no more than Rs. 
100 crores, to be covered-by So- 
viet credits. If the costs are 


“prima facie” high, in-such an - 


arrangement, it is clearly a case of 
bungling and weakness. of those 
on the Indian side associated with 
the planning of the project upto 
the present stage. 

_ Certain other issues have also 
arisen about the construction of 
Bokaro, among them its phasing 
and the stage at which the cold 
rolling mill will be installed. The 
Indian side are keen to have the 
first stage with the cold rolling.mill 
completed within four and half 
years while the Soviet report pro- 
vides for a longer phasing, The 
question of expansion of the plant 
-upto the optimum stage of 8-10 
million tonnes in due course and 
provision for it in the lay-out is ` 


e speeches, statements upto 1957. 


‘ 


also not fully answered as things 
now stand. : 

These are not matters for 
civilian bureaucracy, how high its 
position in the Government hiera- 
rchy might be, to resolve. To be 
able to effectively deal with such 
problems also involves acceptance 


_ of responsibilities by our own 


experts as well as poltical inter- 
vention to correct bureaucratic 
bungling and mishandling. It is 
high time that effective steps are 
taken even at this late stage -to 
assume such responsibilities and 
expeditiously resolve the problems 
which have arisen. Delay in a 
final decision on Bokaro in any 
case will only add to the costs 
and complications. Already Bo- 
karo has been delayed long 
enough. It must not suffer more 
delays. ee i 

Indian and ‘Soviet economic 
and technical cooperation has 
grown and has become strong 
enough to examine and resolve 
problems to ‘serve the interest of 
both sides. The Soviet ‘Union, 
unlike the Western powers, has 
always offered its help to make 
Indian economy strong and self- 
reliant. The willingness and 
competence, of Indian skill and 
readiness to assume greater res- 
ponsibilities in the industrial de- 
velopment of our country will be 
appreciated rather than otherwise 
by the Soviet side. - 
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were right 


Fess] 


was the strategist of these dinners, 


. HE two editors 
7 i out of the Arabian Nights. \. pondering on these interminable 


Sheherezade and Haroun Al 
Raschid were visiting-Ruritania’s 
Minister of State for Dyspepsia, 
whose politics consisted in main- 
taining that Ruritanian dyspepsia 
was more fabulous than all the 
thousand Arabian nights put to- 
gether. He set about the business 
of' showing just how fabulous; 
and so threw a thousand-and- 
one course dinner. That killed 
the Arabs.. They went back in 
deep terror, and wrote that Ruri- 
tania was no famine country, but 
there were a thousand and one 
courses to every lunch. 

“That seems to me,’ wrote 
Editor Al Raschid in his syndicated 
column, ‘‘almost like Ruritanta’s 
thousand courses to socialism. It 
beats me.” 

Naturally it beat him. But the 
damage was done. The Rurita- 
nians believed in projecting the 
image of hunger, of poverty, of 
long limousines and banquets, a 
kind of masochist image which, 
they believed, kept the Big Powers 
away from war. 

“What will happen to the 
world,” asked’ the Ruritanian 
Minister of State, “‘if chaps believe 
we aren’t starving any more?” 

“True”, said the Prime Minis- 
ter, “There will be nothing left to 
keep the Big Powers from war. 
That will be catastrophic.” 

“But how,” despaired the Mini- 
ster of State, “how did the Arabs 


think we weren’t having a famine ` 


on? Despite the dinner they have 
gone back with a confused ‘and 
unreal picture of the country.” 
“We may have to support the 
napalm bombing of the North 
Vietnamese at this rate, to urido the 
harm.” 
“Yes,” they decided,-‘‘or, else 
we will never be able to. go so- 
cialist.” i ; 
The dinner wasn’t exactly for- 
gotten. But it ceased being a dis- 
cussion point at the Monagasque 
Consulate’s cocktails, at the jumble 
sales to defeat the Chinese and at 
the . Pottery show for socialist 
living. The Minister of State, who 


courses of meat and soup and 
sweet, suddenly realised that Ruri- 
tania could challenge the Chinese 
to a marathon dinner and, put 
them to rout that way. Er 
_ “But do you think the Chinese 
would dare to face us across the 
dinner table?” asked the Prime 
Minister. “Particularly, after 
what you had done to the Arab 
Editors? Sure, the news of the 
dinner must have got round.” 

“True,” said the Prime Minis- 
ter, “the Chinese must be in a 
pretty bad scare already.” 

“But shall we pursue it yet, and 
inveigle them?” 

-The Prime Minister thought 
awhile, then decided against it. 


. “Let’s not do it. It would be 
caddish.” - te 
There was this Ruritanian 


aversion to anything caddish. 
In fact it was in 
the Ruritanian Constitution that 
Ruritania would bea sovereign, 
non-caddish republic. There was 
also a clause to make the Consti- 
tution non-operative and caddish, 


and when the government- did in- > 


voke this cad clause, the Rurita- 
nians did nothing about it, be- 
cause fighting the Constitution 
would be caddish again. i 

Nor would they discuss food 
in public. They wore their in- 


testines with- a sense of guilt. - 


Nevertheless the great debate went 
on in the country if it was right to 
have thousand and one course 
dinners. pace: ; 
The Government had always 
the answer that if the enemy 
struck, and that might be any 
moment, the nation shouldn’t be 


caught napping. They should be - 


able to throw massive enough 
dinners in time. ; 
The critics of the Government, 
as anywhere else, maintained that 
the ruling caucus was deliberately 
restricting the number of courses, 
and that more of the Opposition 
could be called in to dine. 
“There has to be a national 


dinner policy . . .”’ said the critics. . 


Yet no one would call it a food 
policy, because that was consider- 
ed a vulgar expression full of vile 
politics. Moreover the word had 
just four letters, which made for all 
manner of unpleasant associations: 

Ruritania was a large country, 
and the sheer size of it made a 
national dinner policy difficult. 
At its state sector luxury hotel, 
where its foreign policy was made 
principally by waiters well-versed 
in protocol, the lack of a national 
dinner policy showed itself in the 
nation’s inability to enforce din- 
ner jacket regulations. Many of 
the top leadership Iumbered into 
dinners in seamless garments of 
the anti-imperialist resistance. The 
waiters were aghast. But there 
was not a thing they could do 
aboutit. They stood by in passive 
misery, and watched the country’s 
foreign policy go to pieces. Of 
course when lesser individuals 
came up dressed that way, they 
were promptly thrown out. 

Meanwhile the absence of a 
dinner policy was telling upon the 
defences of the country. There 
was large-scale infiltration all over. 
Not by the enemy, but by the 
natives themselves, which made 
things pretty difficult. Dinner 


< riots started all over the country. 


“If these riots continue,” said 
the Prime Minister sadly, “we will 
be forced to encourage moreriots.”’ 

‘At last the Ruritanian Parlia- 
ment began debating the national 
dinner policy. It went on and on, 
month after month, threatening to 
run into years, when one solitary 
member stood up and cried: 
“Food p : f 

. There was stunned silence in 
the House. 

` Then, tremendous uproar. 
“He’s mixing obscenity with din- 
ner, he’s mixing politics with 
soup!’ the members cried. 

The solitary member made a 


` desperate attempt to make himself 


heard above the din: “F... !” 
“Obscenity! Expunge it!’ 
.The House decided to erase 
the obscenity fromits records. And 
then it settled down to a long, 
long dinner. f 
Now, . let’s get this straight. 
This is no allegory. We certainly 
aren’t alluding to Dinesh Singh’s 
dinner to Editor Heikel from the 
UAR. This is pure fable, like 
socialism. 
—-Charvaka 
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WHAT BENGAL THINKS TODAY (Continued from Page 12) 


house, with-members squabbling 
among themselves. The PSP had 
always kept out of the Left Front 
while the Forward Bloc had gone 
out of it. This time the unity in the 
Left has been so strong and its 
appeal so overpowering that 
neither the Forward Bloc nor the 
PSP could keep away from the 
sweep of the movement. 

The two CPs which were 
locked in. mutual 
only a few mont>s ago have 
now been working in mutual 
understanding. It is significant 
that in the sessions of the 
United Left Front, - Sri 
Basu on his: release found him- 
self in almost full accord with 
the CPI | spokesmen.. The 
mighty upheaval has had lessons 
for both the CPs. If the CPI can 
no longer be accused of staying 
away from the mass struggles, 
the Left CP perhaps can equally 
claim that it recognises the poten- 
tialities of a progressive trend 
inside the Congress itself. Not 
only both the CPs but the 
entire United Left Front has re- 
mained unshakable in its solida- 


rity—a testimony-to the wisdom 


that the masses themselves have 
instilled into these parties. © 


Atulya Acrobatics 


The discredit in which the Sen : 


Ministry has placed itself has 
led to important developments 
inside the official group of the 
Congress itself. After his initial 
attempt at holding a public meet- 
ing in Calcutta in the early days of 
the food agitation—which was 
broken up by angry youngmen— 
Sri Atulya Ghosh withdrew into 
his own shell. Throughout the 
entire period, he preferred to lie 
low—not a very abnormal exercise 
for Sri Ghosh if one examines 
his entire political career, which 
has never risked facing a powerful 
mass movement. 

It appears- that Sri Atulya 
-Ghosh was not eager to share the 
public odium with Sri P.C..Sen. 
As a machine-man of the Party 
organisation, he could possibly 
have been ruffled at the large 
number of police shootings in the 
year preceding the General Elec- 
tions: for they could create highly 
awkward posers during the elec- 
tion campaign. Somehow or other, 
the average Bengali mind however 


acrimony - 


Jyoti - 


is not accustomed to demarcating 
Sri Atulya Ghosh from Sri_P.C. 


- Sen. If anything, Sri Ghosh has 


always been regarded as the 
mephistophelion genius behind 
the Chief Minister. . 
Finding Scapegoat 

When the crisis’ reached 
its climax and the Central advice 


for making concessions became 
pressing, Sri Ghosh’s. supporters 


_ tried to make a scapegoat out of 


Sri Sen, and even accused Sri 
Nanda of having browbeaten the 
West Bengal Ministry to give in 


.to the Opposition clamour. This 
interesting display of fraternisa- 


tion for-Sri Sen led the Chief 
Minister to offer his resignation, 
a move which only underlined the 


intensity of the political crisis in 


the Ministerial camp. If.the Op- 
position in West Bengal today has 
been unified as never before in the 
last fifteen years and the forward- 
looking Congressmen are on the 
move, the official Congress, the 
junta that still dominates the 
party organisation and the Minis- 
try, presents a picture of disarray 
and bitter demoralisation. 


Both Sri Atulya Ghosh and 
Sri P.C. -Sen seem to be toying 
with a new slogan: it is the East 
Bengal refugee who is at the 
bottom of all the ills. Sri Sen has 
already made a reference to this, 
and Sri Ghosh has long been 
known to be holding the refugees 
responsible for all the trouble in 
West Bengal. At the time of the 
1962 General Elections,- a large 


chunk of refugee voters found their- 
names missing in the electoral . 


rolls . through certain quibblings, 

but obviously this time they can- 
not be kept away from the polls; 

and Sri Ghosh knows that they 
will vote solidly against his caucus, 
This time, a new element in the 
situation would be the presence of 
Sri Ajoy Mukherji and his group. 

So, even those among the refugee 
voters who have some hesita- 
tions in voting for the Left would 
not have to cast their votes for 
Sri Ghosh’s nominees. 

Sri Atulya Ghosh’s election 
strategy. this time is likely to 
concentrate on the urban voters 
and to whip up feelings of the 
original West Bengalis against the 
refugees. His lieutenants are re- 


- Bengal. 


ported to have pointed out that 
most of the former big guns of 
pre-Partition BPCC, who hailed 
from East Bengal and have op- - 
posed Sri Ghosh, like Sri Surendra 
Mohan Ghosh and Sri Arun 
Guha, are today backing Sri Ajoy 
Mukherji. 

But there: are certain topogra- 
phical inexactitudes in Sri Ghosh’s 
strategy. Sri Ajoy Mükherji him- 


` self hails from Midnapore where 


his base is not inconsiderable:. 
and one of the West Bengal DCCs, 
that-of Bankura, has come out in 
solid support of Sri Mukherji. 
This bogey of refugees in a sense 
represents the bankruptcy of Sri 
Atulya Ghosh’s political acumen. 
The hegemony that he and his 
caucus have enjoyed so long, is 
today challenged by the people of . 
All their flamboyance 
and double-talk are being seen 
through. Somebody seems to 
be asking the emperor- about his 
missing clothes. 


New Heights 


More than-five decades ago, 
a great Indian had once said: 
“What Bengal thinks today, the 
rest of India thinks tomorrow.” 
At many crossroads of the nation’s 
history—in the thirties with the — 
death-defying martyrdom of the © 
Bengali revolutionaries and in 
the forties with. the Netaji and his 
Azad Hind Fauj—the Bengali- 
has nostalgically- recalled these . 
words with almost an overdose of 
national pride. 

Today, in Bengal’s towns and 
villages, fields and factories, sch- 
ools and offices, men and women’ 
from all walks of life, owing al- 


_legiance to different political par- 


ties have heralded.a new awaken- 
ing and have refused to recognise 
a set-up that is rotten and insen- 
sate. Perhaps. this new national 
democratic unity is beckoning the 
rest of India to struggle for the 
capture of new heights, towards a 
better order. 

This is the thought that stirred 
the mind as the million hearts 
beat in unison to pay Homage 
to the martyrs who have sanctified © 
our’ path with the warm blood of 
youth. And beyond death, they 
seem to whisper into our ears: 
This nation shall never die! 
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Discipline in Democracy 


N recent weeks many public men have expressed deep concern over 
the deteriorating standards of behaviour in public life.. One of 
them, no less than the Speaker of the Lok Sabha, went to the extent 

of uttering the caution -that democracy in this country is “facing red 
signals”; and he called for steps to protect democratic institutions 
~by promoting disciplined behaviour. Speaking in Madras, Congress 
President Kamaraj referred to ugly scenes in some of the State Assem- 
blies and warned that-such happenings were bound to undermine the 
.people’s faith in democratic institutions and pave the way for the 
emergence of fascist tendencies. President Radhakrishnan has fre- 
quently emphasized that the elected representatives of the people 
should set high standards in this regard. At a seminar held in the 
Capital early this week most speakers agreed that such discipline was 
necessary if democratic advance towards socialism was to be made. 


_ But in all these public discussions on the question, the Opposition 
representatives who create scenes in legislative bodies are held up as 
~ the only ones defying all accepted norms of public behaviour in a 
democratic society. It is true that they are the ones who have got 
the maximum publicity’ for their activities, and consequently the 
maximum adverse criticism. It is equally true that the conduct of at 
least some of them is not such as to evoke admiration or sympathy. 
. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to imagine that they are the only 
persons in -public life who are constantly engaged in violating the 
unwritten code of public behaviour. Their mustoremnes) is that they 
are the noisiest and the most conspicuous. 


It is well known that there are many Ministers still in office who 
have frequently failed to conduct themselves with dignity, restraint 
and grace in public controversies, somé of them involving issues of 
vital importance to the nation. To give a recent example, the wooden- 

~ headed obstinacy which the Chief Minister of West Bengal displayed. 
* during the recent crisis in that State and his refusal to recognize the 
economic distress which had driven the people to violent protest, and 
to meet Opposition leaders were surely not calculated to create con- 
` fidence in the public mind about his or his party’s capacity to govern. 
` To take the coloured. view that whatever the Opposition parties say 
or do must be wrong or politically motivated is hardly the best way for 
the majority party to live up to the requirements of democratic func- ~ 


- tioning. 


Another recent-example of indiscipline at high level was provided 
by the way the Congress leaders of Punjab, including Ministers, spoke 
with different voices on the Punjabi Suba question, thus leading to 
needless heightening of the tension artificially created by the Jan 
Sangh, the RSS and the Arya Samaj. Of course, public statements 
abroad by some of our Ministers in direct conflict with accepted ngtional 
policies have been many. Sri Patil’s utterances provide the best example. 


It has to be remembered that the Congress is still the largest and 
‘ most powerful political party in India. . The harm done by misbehaviour 
on the part of members of small parties or groups is infinitely less 
than that resulting from irresponsible conduct on the part of senior 
members of the ruling party. Occupying so important a place in 
national life, the Congress has the inescapable responsibility of setting 
the tone of public debate as well as of public life. Clean administration , 
and restraint in public utterances are required of Congressmen, es- 
pecially Ministers and legislators. This is the first task to which the 
Congress leadership under Sri Kamaraj must address itself. 





` INDIRA-IN DOLLARLAND 


T will be a truism to say that 
the Prime Minister’s visit to 


Washington this week is going 


to be an important landmark in 
India’s relation with the West. 
However, a careful appraisal of 
the circumstances „attending the 
visit-shows that it is going. to be 
not an ordinary essay in diplo- 
macy on the part of Smt Indira 
Gandhi. 

\The general impression both in 
New Delhi and Washington seems 
to be that the driving force behind 
the Prinie Minister’s meeting with 
Mr. Johnson is the urgent com- 
pulsion of getting American aid 
to keep up the tempo of Indian 
economy. Even under Sri Shastri, 
Washington had made’ clear that 
full-scale outflow of dollar aid 
to this, country could’ not be ex- 
pected until the Prime Minister of. 
India had made his pilgrimage 
to the White House. Only as a 
stop-gap measure—and that too 
after the almost grovelling per- 
formance of Sri Subramaniam— 
the PL 480 supplies were step- 
ped up along with the fifty 
million dollar assistance for fer- 
tilizers, f 

When Smt Gandhi assumed 
the leadership of the Government 
there were premónitions in 
certain’ circles that her political 


background would not be a point ' 


of advantage in dealing with the 
U.S.authorities, although the more 
careful among the American ob- 
servers recalled the fact that it was 
under her stewardship of the 
Congress High Command that the 
Communist Ministry in Kerala 
had been overthrown seven years 
ago. The minus points in the 
American assessment about Smt 
Gandhi being- friendly towards 
the Left wing—the more sensa- 
tional among the U.S. pressmen 
had stressed her close association 
with Sri Krishna Menon—were 
negated by the fact that the 
Cabinet team that she chose did 
not contain any radical stalwart; 
besides, .the overtime activity on 
the part of both Sri Asoka Mehta 
and Sri Subramaniam seemed to 
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~ 


‘politics. 


havé considerably neutralised 
whatever American allergy might 
have been there to Nehru’s 
daughter. 

The experience of the U.S. 
Vice-President during his hurricane_ 


_trip to New Delhi in February has 


also been not unfavourable from 
the American point of view, and to 


that extent may be regarded as a ` 


plus point’ in favour of Smt 
Gandhi’s standing in Washington. 
The fact that India has not con- 
veyed her reactions to events in 
Vietnam as categorically as even 
under Sri Shastri--no emphasis was 


` laid on the need for the immediate 


stopping of the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam—did not escape 
Mr. Humphrey’s notice. Even the 
USIS hand-out on the Humphrey - 


visit summarising it with its dis- - 


tinct pro-American slant was not 
officially repudiated at once as 
was a similar USIS stunt -in 
Pakistan. This could not possibly 
have been missed or ignored by 
the very careful palicy-scrutinisers 
in the -State “Department. 

It would, however, be incorrect 
to carry the impression that this . 
erosion in foreign policy started’ 
only this year and that too under 
Smt Gandhi. In fact, the watér- 
shed in India’s approach to 
Washington could be detected in 
the winter of 1962. Thanks to 
the Chinese aggression across the 
Indian frontier, the immediate 
necessity of getting arms aid to 
resist that aggression provided the 
biggest political excuse for the 
‘American intrusion into Indian 
The tone of pro-Ameri- 
canism at that time became much 
more strident than even at the 
time of Nehru’s first visit to 
Washington in 1949, - 

However, Nehru with his astute 
foresight did not permit a slide 
back in foreign policy; and this he 
did, first, by sticking to the 
Colombo powers instead of a 
hands-up.. posture towards the 
West; secondly, by his skilful 
avoidance of the proposal for U.S. 
air umbrella and his refusal to 
barter away. Kashmir at the behest 


of Britain ‘and America in the - 
critical’ negotiations that covered 
the first half of 1963. The way in 
which he managed to cancel the 
VOA deal, pulled off by some of 
his over-enthusiastic colleagues, 
shows that Nehru never forgot the 
short-sightedness of a policy of 
capitulation to the Western bloc. 
In fact, he frantically tried to 
provide a sort of artificial respi- 
ration to his basic policy of non- 
alignment so badly mauled by 
Peking’s perfidy, by getting a 
larger measure of Soviet aid, both 
economic and defence, without any 
inhibition. : 

The eighteen months of Sri Lal 
Bahadur'as Prime Minister saw a 
slow slide-down in foreign policy 
and major concessions were made 
to Washington on the plea of 
getting an uninterrupted supply 
of dollar aid. This was largely 
in the sphere of private sector and~ 
the climax was reached in the last 
month of ~- Shastri’s ` regime 
when the fertilizer negotiations. 
were finalised late in December, 
literally behind the back of 
Parliament and the country. - ~ 

However, a total capitulation 
in foreign policy under Shastri 
was prevented. by the force of 
circumstances: there was the active 


` initiative of Moscow in coming to 


the help of India in the matter of 
defence requirements as also by >` 
its friendly approach to the late 
Prime Minister during his visit 
to the Soviet Union. Shastri - 
also understood the importance of 
standing by Afro-Asian countries 
and not to get isolated from them; ` 
this he learnt during his first 


-venture into world diplomacy at 


the Cairo Non-aligned Conference 
late in 1964. This led him to take 
a moderately firm stand on Viet- 
nam, expressing his concern, if not 
disapproval, at the mounting U.S. 
aggression in Vietnam. In turn, 
Mr. Johnson’s brusque diplomacy 
in cancelling Shastri’s proposed 
visit to Washington in the summer’ 
of 1965 did come asa big setback 
for those eager sponsors of a pro- 
West policy in the late Prime 
Minister’s entourage. 

- The war with Pakistan let 
loose in good measure, anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment in the country when 
American arms were found to 
have been used on a large scale 
ane India, and the display of 
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the captured Patton tank became 
the symbol of anti-Americanism 
in New Delhi, much to the embar- 
rassment of Mr. Chester Bowles. 
The freezing of American aid also 
contributed to a sense of annoy- 
ance at Washington’s dictating 
role. 

By that time Sri Subramaniam 
came to the rescue of the U.S. 
lobby by his lavish trumpeting of 
the food scarcity and his con- 
scious policy of preparing the 
rari gles the acceptance of the 
PL 480 wheat on a large scale. 
The pro-Americanism of the Food 
Minister has been kept up through- 
out, culminating in the rather igno- 
minous get-together of the heads of 
foreign missions last month, where 
he passed round the beggar’s bowl; 
even the revamping of his own 
Ministry is being done according 
to American advice, the latest 
being the move to centralise all 
agricultural research under the 
aegis of the ICAR, long known as 
one of the favourite bird’s-nests 
for American specialists on the 
promotion of our agriculture. 

Sri T. T. Krishnamachari put 
up a running battle against the 
not-so-silent invasion of the World 
Bank pundits demanding more 
than a pound of flesh; he not only 
opposed the fertilizer deal but 
took up a definite position against 
the powerful lobby entrenched in 
the Reserve Bank for the devalua- 
tion of the Indian rupee, an item 
which the World Bank has been 
clamouring for throughout. In 
fact, one of the reasons for Sri 
Krishnamachari having lost his 
standing with Shastri was the 
annoyance that he had invoked in 
the pro-West circles, although his 
own record of sins was vulnerable 
enough to facilitate his exit from 
the Cabinet. 


* % * 


INCE Smt Gandhi took- 
over as the Primé Minister, 
more distinct trends have 

appeared which are encouraging 
for the U.S. authorities. The 
accentuation of the food crisis 
led the Food Minister to redouble 
his publicising of dependence on 
the US food imports with a gusto. 
Although the criticism of the fer- 
tilizer deal has been conspicuously 
vocal in the Congress circles— 
both at Jaipur and in Parliament— 
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the Prime Minister has almost 
made it clear that there will be no 
going back on the deal, thus 
providing a picture of contrast to 
Nehru’s handling of the VOA 
agreement. 

The paucity of industrial raw 
material is being emphasised on a 
massive scale by Big Business 
circles—making a mockery of the 
national demand for self-sufficiency 
—thereby pressing for their import 
from the Western countries; and 
this could not possibly be done 
without the release of the aid bill 
by Wshington. 

One of the VIP sponsors of 
the pro-US policy is Sri G.D. 
Birla himself, whose standing in 
the Cabinet and the Congress 
High Command continues undis- 
puted. Sri Birla, who is at 
present in the U.S.A., has been 
developing closest collaboration 
between his own expanding in- 
dustrial empire _and the Wail 
Street. 

An indication of what Sri 
Birla’s current mission is about 
has been available from his recent 
public pronouncements, 
Soon after the conclusion of the 
Indo-Pak conflict, he visited the 
United States. On return, he 
launched a big campaign for Indo- 
US detente, his chief slogan being 
an early US trip by Prime Minis- 
ter Shastri. He expressed confi- 
dence that such a visit would 
result in defreezing the American 
aid, and interestingly, contrasted 
the British and American attitudes 
towards India in the Indo-Pak 
conflict. Among informed circles 
it was known that Sri G.D. Birla 
had volunteered to visit the United 
States in advance of Shastri’s 
proposed yatra so as to prepare 
the ground for economic assi- 
stance. Unfortunately, Shastri’s 
untimely death ended these pros- 
pects temporarily. 

Sri Birlaresumed his plans soon 
after it became known that the 
new Prime Minister intended to 
undertake a trip to Washington 
shortly. And so, the current 
mission is a consummation of 
those projections. 

With part of the American 
demands, Sri Birlais more or less 
personally in agreement. 
for instance. Curbs on unrestrict- 
ed foreign investments, which the 
giants in the private sector 


want. Another aspect, which 
may work against some of the 
smaller frys in the. private sector 
is believed to be the proposal to 
“decontro!” licensing, including the 
procurement of foreign exchange. 
This proposal will be a virtual 
open house, and will enable the 
Big Business houses to get from 
abroad all that they want in terms 
of foreign exchange, while the 
small houses will be left to stew 
in their own juice—a perfect 
appilcation of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. 

A testimony of the good work 
being done by the Birlas on the 
eve of the P.M.’s visit was avail- 
able, in the meanwhile, in the New 
York Times of March 20. The | 
paper contained a 20-page special 
advertisement section titled: 
“India Today and Tomorrow”. 
Sponsored by the Birla Group 
of Industries, it features a front- 
page photograph. of Prime Mini- 
ster Indira Gandhi and contains 
amessage from her, costing an 
outlay of ninety thousand dollars 
in hard currency. 

* % * 
EANWHBILE, reports are 
current that a sharp division 
of opinion persists in official 

Washington about economic aid 
to India. This division is obvious- 
ly occasioned by many factors 
—political as well as economic, 
But the recent visit of the World 
Bank mission as well as the dis- 
cussions in New Delhi with the 
US AID authorities seem to have 
made it fairly plain that though 
some of the economic policy trends 
in India of late have been wel- 
comed by Washington, the meas- 
ures so far taken are not con- 
sidered enough. Washington’s 
appetite, some New Delhi quar- 
ters now feel, has been whetted 
by what has so far been done, such 
as the fertilizer deal and the Ex- 
tended Guarantee Agreement. 

It is not without significance in 
this context that no progress has 
been recorded in negotiating speci- 
fic collaboration deals even in the 
field of fertilizers, let alone in the 
general inflow of American capital 
investment, either in the public 
or the private sector. In some 
cases, the attitude of the US AID 
authorities in Washington has 
turned out to be positively ob- 


structive. 


The stand of the US AID, 
obviously under the powerful 
pressure of the Wall Street bank- 
ers is that the concessions given 
under the fertilizer deal and the 
new guarantee agreement must go 
to their full logical conclusion. 
The new agreement covers what 
are called the business risks over 
and above risks of nationalisation 
and restrictions on repatriation of 
profits, which the first guarantee 
agreement covered. f 

To ensure protection against 
business risks under the new 
agreement, the U.S. financial 
authorities and bankers insist that 
the American collaborators in any 
venture in India must normally 
hold majority in the equity capital 
or at least maximum minority 
to the extent of 49 per cent. 
Whatever the equity participa- 
tion, full’ management control 
of the venture must vest in the 
American partner, whether it be 
in the private or the public sector. 
In addition, they want further 
restriction of the area in which 
the public sector will operate than 
is planned at present, particularly 
in such branches as fertilizers and 
the petro-chemicals, in which the 
American investor is more keenly 
interested to come in. In short, 
the demands of the US authorities 
amount to the virtual abandon- 
ment of the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1956,- if not its 
formal abrogation. 

This is best illustrated in the 
case of the Madras fertilizer fac- 
tory which is planned to be buil} 
around the Madras refinery. The 
Madras refinery is to be set up by 
the collaboration between three 
parties—India, National Iranian 
Oil Company and the American 
International Oil Company. The 
refinery agreement in some vital 
respects, among them the supply 
of crude, is subject to modification 
if the foreign collaborators donot 
come in for the fertilizer plant. 
The fertilizer agreement was stipu- 
lated to be signed by February 22. 
But new complications arose after 
the Extended Guarantee Agree- 
ment and the fertilizer deal an- 
nounced by the Government. 

The US AID told the American 
company that guarantees would 
not be extended to it unless it 
could ensure for itself complete 
management control. This meant 
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that the Iranians should be ousted 
from the arrangement. The result 
was the putting off of the agree- 
ment till the Iranians could be 
persuaded to leave the fertilizer 
part of the project. India was 
put in an embarrassing position. 
The Iranians offered to withdraw, 
in deference to Indian need only 
if both the US company and 
India made the request. India 
could not do it for political and 
economic reasons. And the issue 
is not expected to be settled until 
the result of Smt. Gandhi’s U.S. 
trip is known 

The only redeeming feature in 
this rather ominous trend towards 
a slide down in economic policy 
has been the stand against the 
devaluation of the rupee. On this 
count, however, it is to be under- 
stood that India’s Big Business is 
as much opposed to it as the 
Left-wing nationalist. The 
Finance Minister’s latest declara- 
tion against devaluation under- 
scores the anxiety of the Big 
Business world against any tam- 
pering with the rupee. 

But the battle perhaps is not 
yet over. From Sri Asoka Mehta’s 
end, the requirements of a big 
Fourth Plan is interpreted as the 
basis for making a bigger demand 
of American aid, which in terms 
of real-politik means a greater sur- 
render of initiative to Washing- 
ton in the political sphere. 

k * k 
N fact, the general expectation 
in New Delhi is that during the 

Washington talks, Mr Johnson 
will stress the political aspect of 
the Indo-US relations, rather than 
the economic. In the name of a 
common cọncern to contain Chi- 
nese expansionism, there is every 
likelihood for a move, a sort 
of unwritten Johnson Doctrine 
by which India would be ex- 
pected to speak in favour of any 
aspect of the U.S. policy that she 
agrees with —- for instance, induc- 
tion of more economic aid to the 
entire region—and keep quiet on 
other aSpects of the U.S. policy 
with which she does not agree— 
for instance, the U.S. bombing of 
North Vietnam. It is to be noted 
during the recent visits by the 
Hungarian and the Yugoslav 
Prime Ministers, as also in the 
talks with General Ne Win, New 
Delhi displayed marked reluctance 


to say or do anything on Vietnam 
which might be disfavoured by 
Washington. 

Actually, there is a discernible 
anxiety to prove to Washington 
that while New Delhi has been 
playing the good boy, Rawal- 
pindi has been far too naughty. 
The recent official pronounce- 
ments attacking Pakistan for hav- 
ing gone back upon her word at 
Tashkent, has a distinct overtone, 
leaving little doubt that they are 
meant as a curtain-raiser to Smt 
Gandhi’s talks at the White House. 

This line of least annoyance for 
Washington has hardly enhanced 
India’s position in the Afro-Asian 
world. What has come as a rather 
painful surpriseis that this inhibi- 
tionaboutspeaking upon the U.S. 
policy should come at a time when 
inside America a great churning 
up has been taking place, and the 
Johnson line, particularly on 
Vietnam, has isolated the White 
House more than any other issue 
at any other time. Senator Full- 
bright’s courageous stand against 
Mr Johnson’s war policy in Viet- 
nam would have found widespread 
recognition under Nehru; today’s 
silence on the part of New Delhi 
is not a mere question of protocol 
difficulty. 

The eagerness to play up to the 
American gallery sometimes leads 
to strange acrobatics. WhileSmt 
Gandhi throughout her recent 
confabulations with the Opposi- 
tion leaders recognised the 
magnitude of the food crisis 
leading to demonstrations 
and disturbances, just about 
the same time she told the corres- 
pondent of a well-known American 
paper in an exclusive interview that 
the West Bengal agitation “has 
little or nothing to do with the 
Opposition concern over food 
shortage or alleged breakdown of 
food distribution earlier in some 
Bengal areas,” and it was only 
part of “planned moves to chal- 
lenge constituted authority,” and 
that too “headed by pro-Chinese 
Communist Party of India.” 

Like Alice in Wonderland, the 
Prime Minister of India is expect- 
ed to equate “say what you 
mean” with “I mean what I say”. 
Statesmanship does not demand 
equivocations—even in the dollar- 


land. 
March 22 N.C. 
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The Dense Smoke 


AMRITA PRITAM 


G6 HE youth of Punjab scoffs at death” said 
T Puran Singh. The courage that defies death 

is inborn in the Punjabi youth. Also in 
their minds’ is inculcated by their preceptors that 
jasmine flower of faith the fragrance of which fills 
them with honesty and goodness. 

But it is a pity that seomtimes this courage and 
faith are put to test in mutual bickerings which give 
a tragic colouring to these noble qualities. The pure- 
_ hearted faith in God gives Him a variety of names and 
fighting.for these various names, this goodness and 
faith get tainted with blood day after day. 

Development of language is a major factor in the 
mental development of a people. Several sublime 
aspects of man’s being are related toit. The demands 
arising on this basis should, therefore, be understood 
as the demands of the extension of the possibilities 
of human progress.’ Itisa misfortune of Punjab that 
a legitimate demand is looked upon through the 
coloured glasses of religion even as was the struggle 
for freedom, so that the real face of the demand and 
its fulfilment is obscured now as it was then. The 
beautiful hour of freedom, historic and history- 
making, was smeared with the blood, not of the slaves 
` and their enslavers but of brethren engaged in a mad 
fratricidal conflict. And today the demand for the 
Punjabi Suba and its fulfilment, based as they rightly 
are on the considerations of language and its develop- 
ment, have had to come up against thorns of mis- 
understandin g and hatred. 

For all this there is no solution short of what 
Tolstoy said about human development: “Peaceful 
cooperation of Man which is now maintained by 
external means—by our law courts and police and so 
forth—should be obtained by man’s free and joyous 
activities’’. We have to builda social structure in 
which the need for religious faith is understood as a 
personal affair and its transgression of that limit is 
condemned as a disrespect to religion itself, thus mak- 
ing for a brotherhood based on respect for human 
personality. If we fail in that, we shall get stuck in 
the quagmire of mass neurosis. + 

The apparent motives quite often are not the real 
cause of mass neurosis. Various frustrations of life 
seek expression. Prolonged suffocating silence pres- 
ses people into some kind of action. And if nothing 
constructive is possible, they resort to destruction and 
try to offend the frayed sensibilities. Therefore, 
the mass neurosis assumes such magnitude—sometimes 
within a day—that its control by reason becomes 
difficult. This neurosis is a desperate attempt at 
fulfilling the spiritual vacuum resulting from long 
deprivation of the ecstasy of creation. 


This contribution from the distinguished Punjabi writer - 


` isthe continuation of the discussion initiated last week in 
Mainstream (March 19, 1966) by the well-known Hindi writer, 
Mohan Rakesh in his article, « “The Irony of the Five Rivers.” 
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People are a power but their power has no direc- 
tion. We need leaders whose mature wisdom should 
pierce through the prevailing thick smoke and catch 
the light of the future, and who, instead of thwarting, 
dividing and confusing the growing power of people, 
should put to some creative use. 

Creative activity. is an abiding need. But the 
restlessness arising from the demand for the Punjabi 
Suba and its fulfilment calls for an immediate solution. 
The solution lies in winning the confidence of those 
who are Punjabi by nature and by culture but whose 
expression is not related to Punjabi, literature. As 
a result of this lack of relationship, these people do 
not consider the development of Punjabi literature as 
their own spiritual need. On the other hand its 
invigoration appears to them a danger to their ow n 
development. 

Many writers of Punjab adopted Urdu or Hindi 
as a medium of their literary expression with a view to 
reaching a larger readership. If they could find wider 
possibilities in Punjabi literature they would certainly 
have adopted this language. So, it was only a com- 
pulsion of circumstances and not mental inhibition 
or resistance. This hiatus is responsible for the lack 
of identification with Punbjabi literature among 
Punjabi Hindus. Now, considering the vast poten- 
tialities of Punjabi language, they should have no 
hesitation in adopting it as a vehicle of their growth 
and expression. Only mind has to be made up, the 
hiatus will crumble. 

Long ago, before the country was partitioned, the 
religious and cultural differences should have been . 
overcome to win the confidence of all who had shared 
in the struggle for independence. But it so happened 
that as the hour of freedom drew nearer, a feeling 
grew among some that freedom would be no freedom 
forthem. So they put forward the demand for parti- 
tion, They lacked faith in the free and equal oppor- 
tunities in an undivided country. Their confidence 
could not be won and the country was partitioned. 


Division based on lack of confidence so damaged 
the edifice of past cooperation that future friendship 
also became impossible. More, instead of good 
néighbourliness, the lack of mutual confidence turned 
into mutual bitterness. 

Today we are faced with another situation and 
in no case should we fumble. Those Punjabis who 
do not have faith in the commoh opportunities thrown 
up by Punjabi Suba should be so won over through 
positive assertion and action that they own it as their 
own. They should not only feel secure in their rights 
but also find in it a big opportunity for development 
and progress. 

The soul of Punjabi Suba shall brighten up only 


-if we are able to create the glow of confidence out of 


the present black smoke of suspicion. 


Reflections on Punjab 


SUBHADES JOSHI 


HE ghastly tragedy perpet- 
rated last week in Panipat 
(Punjab) should shock the 
conscience of every patriotic 
Indian. Those who,indulge in the 
politics of violence would better 
havea second look at their thoughts 
and deeds. If men can be 
burnt alive for holding different 
opinions, there can be no future 
for democracy in this country. 

The wisdom of Gandhiji’s 
withdrawal of Satyagraha in 1921 
comes home to one on witnessing 
the storms of violence that threaten 
our young democracy today. Con- 
gressmen in the true Gandhian 
tradition can claim that this time 
too they defeated violence by 
supreme sacrifice of life. But this 
is a poor consolation as one faces 
the ugly fact that we have failed to 
inculcate in our people the true 
spirit of democracy—the habit of 
peaceful discussion of issues with 
a view to arriving at positive con- 
clusions which should take the 
nation forward. 


Principles Weakened 


Even some Congressmen are 
suspected to have encouraged 
violence in Punjab and 
that too for unconcealed com- 
munalism, something against which 


a member of the movement nur- - 


tured by Gandhiji and Nehruji 


should simply revolt. The tragic. 


spectacle of Punjab should awak- 
en as to the reality that our soft 
and occasionally indulgent atti- 
tude towards communal parties 
like Jan Sangh and RSS has weak- 
ened our principles. Compromise 
is corroding our vitals and if 
we fail to curb these tendencies 
now we shall betray our cause and 
the people who have reposed faith 
in us for building a democratic 
secular India. 

It would be nothing but naive- 
te to believe that it was a sponta- 
neous upsurge of common people 

against a decision of the Congress 
Working Committee. The dis- 
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turbances were confined to only 
afew urban areas where Jan Sangh 
and RSS haveinfluence. The rural 
areas were absolutely quiet. The 
factories did not close even for a 
single day anywhere, which means 
that no workers were involved. 
The trouble was engineered by 
RSS volunteers using their familiar 
technique of incitement through 
rumours and cowardly threats. 
At many of these places they were 
connived at by the police, a pheno-, 
menon which has been invariably 
noticed wherever there have been 


communal riots. Strangely enough — 


the government recognises the RSS 
as a Cultural organisation and 
there is-no official objection to 
government servants’ participation 
in its activities. 


No Mere Miscreants 


This needs to be stated clearly 
because the reports I have re- 
ceived leave me in no doubt about 
it. There is hardly any scope for 
indulging the euphemism, as some 
of the sernior leaders- have been 
doing, that it is all the work of 
miscreants. 
are never able to disturb the peace 
of the people on such a scale and in 
such an organised manner. They 
might profit by a troubled situa- 
tion but they cannot be expected 
to base their lawlessness on politi- 
cal issues. ~ 

These ideas are spread by 
political leaders who use anti- 
social elements only as a cover for 

their own crimes. Otherwise why 

should they not unequivocally 
condemn all such activities? Gan- 
dhiji withdrew a vast India-wide 
movement because of a ‘single 
incident. He unhesitatingly con- 
demned all violence. But in this 
case we have seen the leaders of 
some parties trying to white-wash 
unsocial elements. In fact, they 
have been trying to use this vio- 
lence as a string in the bow for 
political bargaining. 

“These are the lessons of Pun- 


Mere bad characters _ 


jab which should not be for- 
gotten now that the trouble has 
blown over. It was to blow over 
because there was no reason or 
-rationale to sustain it. Whatis to 
be understood is that we have been 
either ignoring or tolerating a 
para-military communal orga- 
nisation which is capable of dis- 
rupting the even course of our 
national life whenever it desires, 
May be they are not able to do it 
for long, but continued compla- 
cency on the part of the Govern- 


. ment and democratic secular paz- 


ties can very well lead to a situa- 
tion in which they would be able 
to hold our democracy to ransom. 

Such threats were actually held 
out in the capital though one is 
gratified to note that the City of 
Delhi was healthy enough to deter 


` them from daring to adopt such a 


course. 

What is it that they were fight- 
ing for? Unity and integrity of 
Punjab, they say. The utter hypo- 
crisy of their much-protested love 
for Punjab is clear from their ' 
continued brazen-faced denial to 
recognise Punjabi as their mother- 
tongue. There is hardly any home 
in the Punjabi region of Punjab 
where Punjabi is not spoken. 
Most of the mothers do not under- 
stand any other language. Even 
then to assert that Hindi, not 
Punjabi, is the mother-tongue of - 
these people is the worst form of 
communalism. 


Beam in the Eye 


Those who opposed the de- 
mand for a Punjabi-speaking State 
as a communal demand should 
look to the beam in their own 
eyes. Only after adopting 
a non-communal attitude on 
language issue could they have the 
face to fight the communalism that 
had clung to the demand for a 
Punjabi Suba. In the absence of 
that, itwasmere opportunism of 
communal politicians who never 
hesitated even from joining hands 
with. Master Tara Singh, the worst 
exponent of Sikh communalism. 

Were they free from this taint 
they would not have allowed the 
Regional Formula to fail. And if 
they had joined hands with their.. 
Sikh brethren in securing a just 
place for Punjabi, the opposition’ 
to-the reorganisation of the State 
on linguistic basis would have been 
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judgéa Of its MeFis, it mefe afe 
any. 

The parochial nature of the 
anti-Suba element is also high- 
lighted by the fact that people of 


Haryana whosome yearsago stood ` 


shoulder. to shoulder with them 
against a Punjabi Suba are today 
for it as one man. The Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee sta- 
tes: “It was represented to the 
Committee that unless the Har- 
. yana areas had a separate adminis- 
tration of their own, manned by 
the ‘sons of the soil’ no justice was 
possible to- the people of those 
areas nor their development feasi- 
ble as the needs of the areas de- 
manded’ ! 

So read the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the people of Kulu, 
Lahaul and Spiti: “He (the Hill 
man). is...convinced that no 
amount of weightage, safeguards 

„and assurances can satisfy the 
aspirations and: sentiments of his 
_ fellow brothers. His special needs 
and peculiar -problems. cannot be 
appreciated by the people of the 
plains. He feels and rightly so that 
the only answer to his special needs 
and problems is the formation of 
a Hill State. Inno case he will be 
willing to join either Punjabi State 
or Haryana Prant.”’ 

This is the proof, if any is need- 
ed, that the Jan Sanghis and their 
allies have not béen able to con- 


. vince even’ Hindus that they can ` 


represent and safeguard ‘their true 
interests. Would the people of 
Haryana and Hill areas not stand 
by them if they had ever taken 
up any issues relating to life and 
not harped only on communal | 
slogans? 


Wolf-Cry 


Some people in the urban areas 
of Punjabi region have been duped 
by the wolf-cry of Akali domina- 
tion and the secession of the border 
State. Having been fed on poiso- 
nous propaganda of all varieties 
of communalists they have been 
taken in although I donot believe 
that basically the- people of 
Punjab are communal.’ 

It is the responsibility of the 
Congress primarily to see that the 
atmosphere of the State is cleaned 
of this poison. If thepresent Cong- 
ress in Punjab finds itself unequ- 
al tothe task the AICC should 
help them to create a clear, non- 
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of Maha Punjab Samiti: They 


COMMuna aMusphee, sn Fuad 
it is of particular importance be- 
cause a national minority will con- 
stitute a majority there. 

The secular nationalism of the 
majority will be on test and so will 
be the strength of Congress, it 
being the biggest party in- the 
country. Our success‘in Punjab— 
by success I mean not mere electo- 
ral victory but the triumph of the 
principle of secularism—would go 
a long way in stabilising the 
foundations of our national philo- 
sopy. 

Sant Fateh Singh has fought 
admirably against the communal 
and anti-national trends in hisown 
community. He has to a large 
measure succeeded in cleaning the 
linguistic demand from its com- 


| inn Sangh and 


Punjabi Suba 


wmuua VULVUL ug. sud Rak w tlt 
yetover. In fact ithasnow started. 
It now falls to a great extent on 
his shoulders to see that none of 
his followers falls a prey to a 
wrong sense of triumph. 


After the’ partition of the 
country Gandhiji devoted himself 
to creating a sense of security 
among the Indian Muslims. The 
situation in Punjab is much easier 
as compared to that; nevertheless 
it demands earnest efforts to see 
that positive communal amity and 


harmony prevails. 


Above all the people of all 
communities should with in earnest 
rise above the communalism and 
parochialism into which some 
selfish politicians have led them. 


NAND LAL GUPTA 


HE acceptance by the Con- 
gress Working .Committee 
of the demand for formation 

of Punjabi Suba on linguistic 
basis has led to a violent agitation 
in Punjab towns and Delhi City 
headed by the RSS—Jan Sangh— 
Arya Samaj combine. This is the 
continuation of communal policies 
that these elements had beer fol- 
lowing since 1951 on this issue. 
During the census of 1951, 
Arya Samaj and , RSS 
leaders persuaded the Punjabi 
Hindus to register Hindi 


. as their mother tongue, even 


though their mother tongue 
was Punjabi. The daily Milap 
editorially said in 1956, “If things 
are considered dispassionately, 
Punjabi shall be more acceptable 
in the Punjab as a language. If 
every one is asked to read both 
Hindi. and Punjabi, and if com- 
munalism is set aside the latter 
shall be more popular. Even 
these Arya Samaj leaders who are 
eag against Punjabi shall own 


They adopted the same com- 
munalapproach during 1956, when 
the Regional Formula was accept- 
ed as a result of Akali agitation 
for Punjabi Suba, under the guide 


~ 


demanded the formation” of a 
Great Punjab with the merger of 
Himachal Pradesh and Pepsu, 
even though the Jan Sangh was 
opposed to the merger of Bihar 
and Bengal. The second general 
election was looming large. Dur- 
ing the first general election the 
Jan Sangh and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha had formed an alliance 
with Master Tara Singh and his 
Akali Party though Masterji was 


even then pleading for separate - 


Sikhistan. In 1956 there was the 
possibility of the Akali party join- 
ing the Congress asitdid. Finding 
itself isolated, the Jan Sangh 
started a wave of violence. Its 

main tactics were to insult Minis- 
ters, remove their caps and spread 
goondaism” —a movement against 
the Government rather than again- 
st the Akalis. It provoked police 
action at places through hartals, 
demonstrations, beating of Con- 
gressmen and stone-throwing, The 
Hoshiarpur incident is a case in 
point. It was dividing the Pun- 
jabis on communal basis with a 
view to securing Hindu votes in 
Punjabi region as well as Har- 
yana. Of course, the election 
results belied these calcula- 
tions. : 

This time again the same tactics 
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in consonance with the principle 
of the linguistic reorganisation of 
states which has been applied in 
the rest of India. No argument 
could be adduced even by Sri 
Vajpayee in his minute of dissent 
to the report of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Demand for 
Punjabi Suba except that “Jammu 
and Kashmir State and Goa are 
two glaring exceptions” and that 
Gurumukhi script is “the scriptural 
script of the Sikhs.” He further 
says that the demand for the 
Punjabi Suba is a communal de- 
mand. Even though all the lead- 
ers of Haryana have demanded 
a separate Haryana Prant, he says, 
“The masses in Haryana, I am 
sure, wish to live in a united 
Punjab...” How far could it be 
justified when even Sri Lehri 
~Singh, a Jan Sangh M.P. and a 
founder member of Jan Sangh in 
the Punjab and Chaudhary Jogin- - 
der Singh, along with 50 
other members of the Sangh in 
Karnal District and another 
M.L.A. from Haryana have re- 
signed from the Party on the issue 
of a separate Haryana Prant. 


Wave of Violence ` 


This time again Jan Sangh and 
Arya Samaj have unleashed a wave 
of violence in Punjab and Delhi 
against the acceptance of Punjabi 
Suba. Sri Yagya Datt Sharma and 
a few others have gone on hunger . 
strike. The violence assumed the 
most heinous proportions when 
three Congress leaders were burnt 
alive at Panipat. The Congress- 
men were insulted and their houses 
and shops were burnt. The Presi- 
dent designate of Jan Sangh, Sri 
Balraj Mudhok, has said that the 
agitation is directed against the 
Government. The agitation could 
be whipped up by the Jan Sangh 

because of various factors: 


(1) The Tara Singh group in the 
Akali party has been carrying on 
an agitation for Punjabi Suba on 
communal grounds to ask for a 
separate Sikh state as a buffer 
between India and Pakistan or for 
a ‘“‘self-determined status for 
Sikhs”. 


(2) The Arya Samaj, the RSS, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and Jan 
Sangh have all along been pleading 
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language of India and feeding the 
people of Punjab on it. 


(3) The Jan Sangh opposition 


to linguistic reorganisation of 
states all over except in the case of 
Maharashtra, the seatof RSS’s 
Spiritual god-father Golwalkar. 

(4) A section of Congressmen 
supported Hindu chauvinism in 
Punjab. 


(5) The hesitant and conflicting 
policies of the Congress govern- 
ment at the state and even at the 
central level leading to unhealthy 
compromises and successions, 
created a ground for dividing 
the people on communal 
grounds. ; 

(6) The fear of Hindu traders 
and industrialists who control 
above 80 per cent of investment in 
industry and trade at the arro- 
gance of the Tara Singh group of 
Akalis was exploited by the 
Hindu communailists. 


Attitude to Minorities 


The RSS followers could not 
all of a sudden accept the decision 
for linguistic reorganisation of 
Punjab and more so when a mi- 
nority community gets majority 
in it. They have been fed on the 
philosophy of Hindu chauvinism 
and imperialism and their attitude 
towards all minorities has been 
that of suspicion considering them 
as enemies, saboteurs, either to 
be dominated or merged or ex- 
tricated. Even though they may 
have been told now and then that 
the Sikhs were defenders of Hindu 
faith they could not accept Sikh 
majority in a State. Here is what 
the Moving Finger writes in the 
Organiser of March 20, 1966. 
“The surrender of the Congress 
caucus on the issue of the Punjabi 
Suba may be described a the 
penultimate stage in the dissolu- 
tion of the Indian. Union... But it 
(formation of Punjabi Suba) bids 
fair to implant and nurture a new 
consciousness among Sikhs which 
may well aspire for more ambitious 
objectives inevitably at the cost of 
a vanishing centre. Just at the 
root of trouble with Pakistan is its 
implacable hatred of the Hindu 
whom it is determined to oust from 
power in Hindustan, so the mega- 
lomania on a more modest scale of 
the Sikhs is to rule over the Punjab 


by invoking the not so saintly 
memories of Ranjit Singh.” 


Deen Dayal Upadyaya refuting 
the Sant’s demand wrote in the 
Organiser of September 5, 1965— 
“This Suba, therefore, will be a 
theocratic state in India. We 
cannot allow it.’ He advised the 
government not to discuss the 
political issue of Punjabi Suba with 
Sant Fateh Singh who is a reli- 
gious leader and has no political 
standing. He further said, “the 
people and the Government of 
India cannot allow a recalcitrant 
and divisive minority to distrub 
the peace of the country and 
create a law and order problem”. 
He asked the Government to arrest 
the Akali and the Communist 
leaders. 


Sri Yagya Dutt Sharma des- 
cribed the Punjabi State demand as 
communal equating it with a Sikh 
State and called it ‘a fraud on the 
people’. Golwalkar in another 
context said in Nagpore on Oct. 
10, 1965, “Neither secularism nor 
democracy, nor sociaism are able 
to exercise any particular appeal 
for our people as yet.” All these 
do not appeal to RSS and Jan 
Sangh and naturally they could 
not have a secular view of the 
demand for Punjabi Suba. 


No Consistency 


While they oppose the forma- 
tion of Punjabi Suba on linguistic 
basis, Balraj Madhok proposed 
(Organiser, August 29, 1965) crea- 
tion of a “North Western Zone” 
and reorganising the territories of 
Punjab, Himachal Pradesh, and 
Jammu and Kashmir in the light of 
defence needs and linguistic and 
political aspirations of the people 
who live therein. He goes on to 
say, “This can, incidentally, faci- 
litate a more rational and equita- 
ble regrouping of the Punjab.” 


Jan Sangh opposition to Pun- 
jabi Suba, thus, has no rational 
basis. It is purely a communal 
outcry which naturally cannot be 
sustained long and fails to cut 
any ice. That the Jan Sangh, des- 
pite its loud slogans, is least bo- 
thered about the nation’s defence 
and security is clear from the orgy 
of hatred and violence they genera- 
ted during this period ina militarily 
sensitive region. 
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Democracy and Cult of Individual-II 


MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM . = 


This is the second instalment written by the author, 


a well-known Indian Marxist, on the 


occasion of the Twenty-third Communist Party Congress of the Soviet Union, which begins on 
March 29. The first part of the article was published in Mainstream last week, March 19, 1966. 


HE Soviet leadership has abolished the concen- 
tration camps of Stalin’s time; they have done 
away with trials and convictions based on con- 

fessions, induced by inhuman and cruel tortures; they 
have made a determined effort to restore socialist 
legality. 

- But have they been able sufficiently to erase the 
fear of victimisation from the minds of Soviet men 
and women? Have they been able to make the ordi- 
‘nary Soviet man feel that it was his duty to express 
himself fearlessly on every matter, whether his opinions 
coincided with the official line or not? It is here that 
the Soviet leaders, I feel, have not succeeded. The 
way in which Beria was tried and executed, and even 
today no proper explanation coming forth about that 
event;* the failure to have an open debate inside 
the party on the differences between the Molotov- 
Malenkov “anti-party” group and the present Soviet 
leadership with publication and circulation of docu- 
ments and in particular of the views of the “‘anti- 
party” group, these matters tend to make me feel 
that even today important steps have yet to be taken 
to achieve full restoration of inner-party democracy. 


Denunciation Persists 


Both Khruschov and Kozlov, the principal spokes- 
men of the Central Committee in the Twenty-second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (1961) used the old familiar language of de-. 
nunciation when speaking of “the anti-party group”. 
Here is an extract from Kozlov’s speech: 

“We know well how bitterly the anti-party factional 
group, made up of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov, 
Voroshilov, Bulganin, Pervukhin, Saburov and of 

Shepilov who later joined them, resisted. the imple- 
mentation of “the Leninist course charted by the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 

“The members of the group betrayed the Leninist 

principles of Party activity. They were bent on carry- 


. ing out their anti-party designs at all costs, and went 


to the point of holding clandestine gatherings and 
hatching plans to seize the leadership in the party 
and the country and change party policy. 
**Molotov-and theothers wanted to. turn the clock 
back to the times that were so hard for our party and 


* Anti-Soviet critics maintain that Beria was exeeuted be- 
cause he wanted a speedy break away from Stalin’s wrong prac- 
tices. They point to the initiative that he took to withdraw the 
cases against the Leningrad Doctors as proof of the correct- 
ness of this analysis. In the absence of full facts, it is impossi- 
ble to answer their charge effectively. 
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‘that Molotov, 


‘of the C.P.S.U. as anti-revolutionary in spirit. 


country, the times when the harmful methods and 
practices bred by the cult of the individual were 
current, and when no one was safe from arbitrary 
and repressive measures, They ignored the fact that 
the Leninist course of our party, adopted by the 
Twentieth Congress, had the fullest approval of the 
entire party, of all Soviet people and the fraternal 
Marxist-Leninist parties. (applauso: 


No Details - 


But if you read the proceedings of the Twenty: 
second Congress, you will not find a full and detailed 
presentation, an objective presentation, of the views 
of this “anti-party” group, of their political line. 
Instead we find this sort of summing up by Kozlov; 

` “From the lofty rostrum of the Twentysecond 
Congress, many delegates indignantly condemned the 
foul deeds of the anti-party group as a whole and of 
its individual members. 

“Facts were established and disclosed which indicate 
Kaganovich and Malenkov took 
a hand in exterminating many absolutely innocent 
people, including prominent party leadersand statesmen 
and that by their carrerist policy and their-departure 
from Leninism they contributed to the rise and flour- 
ishing of the cult of the individual. 

- “Thus facts indicate that the organisers of the anti- 
party group are still trying to uphold their harmful 
views. Molotov shows particular zeal in this respect. 
He has gone so far as to describe the new programme 
He, 
Molotov, does not care at all that in the course of its 
nation-wide discussion the programme won the un- 
qualified approval of the Party and the people and of 
the fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties, and that all 
fair-minded people on earth describe it as the Com- 
munist Manifesto of our epoch. That statement of 
Molotov’s is-in effect a challenge to our Party as a 
whole, and to the Twentysecond Congress of the 
C.P.S.U. which has unanimously approved the new 
programme. I share the opinion of the delegates who 
spoke here and who said that Molotov, Kaganovich 
and Malenkov must be called to strict account by the 
Party and the people for all their anti-party criminal 
deeds.” 

But should not the delegates to the Twentysecond 
Congress (and the Communists throughout the world) 
be permitted to see and discuss the criminal state- 
ments, of Molotov referred to by Comrade Kozlov? 
Is it correct to give only a denunciatory summary of 
Molotov’s views as made by Kozlov and other leaders 
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ol the CPSU? Such a procedure does not help to- 
wards deepening of understanding and consolidation 
of unity based on a common understanding. The 
spate of articles, statements and editorials slandering, 
abusing and denouncing the Soviet leadership that are 
being churned out regularly from Peking are not in 
any way lessening our confidence in the correctness of 
the fundamental line put forward by the Soviet leaders 
before the world. On the contrary the vigour of the 
debate is helping towards better and clearer under- 
standing of the issues involved. Equally the publi- 
cation of Molotov’s views, Kaganovich’s views and the 
rest in their orginals would enable us better to judge 
for ourselves whére and how they are grievously 
wrong and “anti-Party’’, where and how they commit- 
ted “foul deeds”. 


Difficult to Appreciate ' 


Equally, it is very difficult to appreciate the de- 
nunciatory character of the speeches made by Shver- 
nik, Serdyuk and other comrades including Khruschov 
and Kozlov at the Twentysecond Congress (vide 
New Age, November 19, 1961). According to their 
statements, Malenkov wiped out the entire Armenian 
party leadership; Molotov introduced the method of 
sentencing persons by “lists”; Kaganovich wrote ‘32 
personal letters”, resulting in the victimisation of 83 
leading workers and so on. But how much weight 
can I give to ali these statements when they are made in 
the absence of the persons charged? Further when the 
speakers making the charges also occupied high 
positions during the period of Stalin’s rule, it would 
be proper if such denunciation of the “‘anti-party 
group” were accompanied by assessments of their own 
roles in that period. 

I consider that the general political line of the pre- 
sent Soviet leadership is correct. But I would prefer 
that this line had come into open democratic conflict 
with the wrong incorrect line of the anti-party group. 
If a vigorous debate had been held, I am quite sure 
that the anti-party group would have been soundly 
defeated. And that would have been healthier for the 
education of both the delegates of the Twentysecond 
Congress as well as ourselves about the real impli- 
cations of the line of the anti-party group, its dangers 
for the movement. 

Not long after the Twentieth Congress, the leader 
of the Italian Communists, the late Palmiro Togliatti, 
emphasised that if one is really to wipe out the evil 
of Stalin’s period in the Soviet Union, then “‘insti- 
tutions of democracy must be recreated’’. Just before 
his death, in his now famous Memorandum, he wrote 
of the need to speed up “the overcoming of the regime 
of restricting and suppressing the democratic and 
personal freedoms introduced by Stalin”, But is any 
determined and clear-sighted drive being made in the 
Soviet Union in that direction? Apart from a deni- 
gration of Stalin, apart from an emphasis that there 
must not be such adulation, such servility before any 
leader, no clear-cut attempt appears to us outside the 
U.S.S.R. to be made to restore either inner-party or 
political democracy in the country. 

A careful reading of Kozlov’s speech at the Twenty- 
second Congress introducing the Amendments to the 
Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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will show that no penetrating and deep historical 
analysis was attempted of the manner in which inner- 
party democracy was destroyed and the measures that 
are necessary to restore it. And just because inner- 
party democracy and political democracy are yet to be 
restored effectively, there appeared a tendency to- 
ward a Khruschov cult, about which Khruschov 
rightly warned in the Twenty-second Congress. 
Here is the extract : 


“Any inclination to self-praise and to special 
accentuation or excessive exaggeration of the role of 
individual leader is thoroughly alien to true Marxist- 
Leninist. It is simply insulting to them when anyone 
importunately tries to set them apart, to isolate them, 
from the leading nucleus of comrades”. 


But even this warning does not go to the root of 
the problem, does not examine why, five years after 
the Twentyieth Congress condemnation of the Per- 
sonality Cult, at the Twentysecond Congress where 
only the cream of the membership of the CPSU are 
assembled, speakers should commit this very mistake. 

The position of the Soviet press is also of impor- 
tance from this point of view. The Soviet press even 
today very often does not publish important news of 
world events; for example the news of the Indian- 
China border conflict and the Chinese aggression in 
1962 were not reported for many days. Speeches 
made by important leaders of non-socialist countries 
and in particular of imperialist America or Britain and 
now of course Socialist China are very often not 
published in the Soviet Union at all or only in a brief 
or summarised form. Even the speeches and reports 
of Communist leaders of other countries are often 
carefully edited to exclude any references critical of 
the position of the Soviet leadership in matters today 
in controversy; and this applies to speeches of Com- 
munist leaders like Longo and Duclos who are in 
general and broad agreement with the Soviet posi- 
tions. 


Limited Press 


The result is that the Soviet press is an extremely 
limited press which does not give a full picture of the 
world to its readers. Naturally that makes it difficult 
for its readers to judge whether their leaders are right 
or wrong in the policy which they are following. 
For, how can one judge this in the Soviet Union, on 
the basis of the knowledge made available in the Soviet 
press? How can one judge whether the foreign policy - 
or the internal policy of Khruschov or Kosygin is 
right or wrong, on the basis of the restricted material 
which is given to him? The failure to give to the Soviet 
people all the material that they need in order to 
judge the rights and wrongs of every matter means that 
conditions for the full restoration of democracy, in- 
cluding inner-party democracy, are yet to be created. 

Take another aspect. The present Soviet leadership 
though it has made very great and important contri- 
butions towards development of the Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of the present stage of world development, 
avoids on occasions making an honest appraisal of its 
own mistakes. And, after all this is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a Party as Lenin in his famous book, 
‘Left-Wing’ Communism, an Infantile Disorder”, wrote: 
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“The attitude-of a political party towards its own 
mistakes is one of the most important and surest ways 
of judging how earnest ‘the party is and how it in 
practice fulfils its obligations towards its class and the 
toiling masses. Frankly admitting a mistake, ascer- 
taining the reasons for it; analysing the conditions 
which led to it and thoroughly discussing the means 
of correcting it—that is the earmark of a serious 
party; that is the way it should perform its duties, 
that is the way it should ediicate and train first the 
class and then the masses” 

To take examples: first in October, 1962 at the 
- time of the Chinese aggression on India, wẹ all re- 
member the Pravda editorial (October 25, 1962) 
whereby the Soviet leadership.stood between “brother” 
and “friend”, committing itself to support or approve 
the policy of neither. Thén came the second 
- Pravda editorial (November 5, 1962) followed by 
. Khruschov’s speech of December 12, 1962 to the 
Supreme Soviet where some criticisms of the Chinese 
policies emerged; and then came in the latter part of 
1963 the article written by Kutzobin,, again in the 
Pravda, containing a full-throated criticism of Chinese 
Communist policies in relation to India, accepting the 
criticism made by the Communist Party of India of 
the Chinese Communist policy. But though the Soviet 
comrades have shifted from the position they held 
earlier there is no open recognition of this change of 
policy and no attempt to assess whether they were 
wrong in what they said three years ago or whether 
the situation has so changed that they were right 
both in 1962 and 1963. I consider that nothing has 
changed so as to compel a change of analysis; the 

Soviet Comrades were wrong in-their earlier appraisal 
and later on corrected it. 


Stand on Yugoslavia 


Second: in relation to the question of Yugoslavia. 
The Declaration of the World Conference of 81 Com- 
munist Parties describes Yugoslavia as “revisionist”, 
The C.P.S.U. now recognises that Yugoslavia isa 
socialist state and is a member of the socialist camp. 


The Chinese Communists ma a S 5 + Ei gih: 


“Fully and unanimously approving the political 
and practical activities of the Presidium of the CPSU 
and of Comrade N. S. Khruschov, First Secretary of 
the CC CPSU, aimed at building Communist society 
in the USSR, ensuring the triumph of the cause of 
peace, democracy, national independence and socialism, 
strengthening the solidarity of the Marxist-Leninist 
parties, the Plenary meeting of the CC CPSU in- 
structs the.CC Presidium to go firmly upholding the 
general line of -the world communist movement, to 
work for a stronger unity of all the revolutionary 
forces of today”. 

In June 1964, the CC again endorsed the line of ` 
Khruschov in its Open Letter to the CC of the Com- 
munist Party of China. 

As late as September 1964, Comrade Ponomaryov 
eulogised Khruschov as a great Marxist-Leninist 
leader. (Speech on the Anniversary of the First Inter- 
national). 


Khruschov’s Resignation “es 


Yet suddenly in October 1964 Khrushov resigns, 
ostensibly on the ground of ill-health. After his 
resignation, during the last fifteen months, there have 
been a number of critical references to mistakes made 
during his period of leadership. But till today no 
evaluation—frank and sinceree of his role, of his . 
mistakes and achievements, in the eleven years of 
leadership of the CPSU, has been placed before the 
peoples of the USSR and the world Communist move- 
ment, 

And this failure to. make such an assessment 
cannot but lead to confusion. For instance, in Octo~ 


ber 1964 soon after the resignation of ‘Comrade \_ 


Khruschov, the Italian Communist Party’s news- 
paper L’ Unita, wrote : 

“In the last few years Khruschov gradually ne- 
glected collective leadership, avoiding consultations 
with other members of the Party.- He, would take 
hurried decisions and intervene immediately in pro- 
blems which required more deliberations.” 

Pravda wrote on the same lines but without direct 
mention Eee F E irusehon, stating) : : ; 





Further it is not only a question of assessing the 
character of Khruschov’s mistakes. It is a question 
of assessing the worth of the contribution made by 
Khruschov towards the development of the world 
movement in the period in which he occupied an 
important position of leadership, namely 1953-1964. 
For, another facet of this anti-democratic outlook 
reflected in the exaltation of the individual, is the 
tendency to praise a person excessively one day and 
condemn him equally vigorously the next. _ 

This leads to somewhat absurd positions, difficult 
of proper explanation when changes in the historical 
assessments of the work of individuals are made 
according to the positions occupied by those indivi- 
duals, according to whether they are in power or in 
disgrace. The practical consequences of this arbitrary 
approach can be seen from two examples: when 
Khruschov resigned, a series of five books containing 
his speeches were withdrawn from distribution and 
sale, It is my opinion that though those books may 
contain certain errors (which are yet to be pointed out) 
in the main, they contain many positive contributions 
towards the application of Marxism-Leninism to con- 
temporary problems. 


Incorrect Attitude 


The second example is regarding the assessment 
of Stalin. We have first the assessment, which is 
clearly one-sided, made in Khruschov’s speech to the 
Twentieth Congress; following this, all the eulogistic 
references to Stalin in authoritative works like the 
History of the CPSU were eliminated; then recently 
a tendency is observed of attempts, partial and in- 
direct, to correct the one-sided purly negative analysis 
made by Khruschov. But the role of Stalin over the 
years he led the CPSU is no minor affair, to be treated 
in this manner. On the contrary the combined world 
movement must be rallied in order to arriveat a correct 
objective understanding of that historic period, so full 
of achievements and yet so negative in certain features. 

The failure to approach the problem in this manner 
arises from an incorrect attitude towards democracy. 
The widest democratic discussion is the only guarantee 
that the conclusion arrived at will be as nearly correct 
as humanly possible. The old habits and outlook 
of discussion and decision being the prerogative of 
leaders, so characteristic of the Stalin period, has 
yet to be effectively eliminated. 

In fact, so many questions of vital importance in 
the history of the world movement yet remain and 
press forward for answer. To take only one: the 
murder of Kirov. Khruschov in his secret report to 
the Twentieth Congress virtually took this as a major 
watershed in the Stalin period. Prior to Kirov’s 
murder, resort to physical liquidation of Party leaders, 
to terror as a weapon of inner-party struggle was the 
exception. But after Kirov’s murder, in the name 
of saving the Party, it tended to become the rule. 
Khruschov hinted that Stalin himself was behind the 
murder as Kirov was in a way challenging Stalin’s 
policies. 

But though nearly a decade has passed since this 
report was made, further light is yet to be thrown 
on Kirov’s murder. And I ask for this light for no 
academic reason. Such light will help us to understand 
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the better and more clearly the hows and whys of the 
Kirov affair—the relation between democracy and 
the adoption of such a method of inner-party struggle 
as murder ! 


Facing up Squarely 


Hence my plea that the Twenty-third Congress, 
to which Communists the world over are looking to so 
ardently, faces upto these fundamental issues squarely 
and answers them. Without doing this the world 
movement cannot go forward swiftly and determined- 
ly. The political wisdom and sagacity of the present 
leaders of the USSR are acknowledged by Com- 
munists and the broad masses of working people the 
world over, But yet we cannot rest with this. Such 
was the position in Khruschov’s time and yet admitted- 
ly serious mistakes were committed: The need for 
examining and answering these fundamental questions 
comes from precisely this approach, for a clear answer 
to these questions will help us to take the necessary 
practical steps as to ensure that these mistakes are not 
committed in the future. 

All this criticism of the still-continuing weaknesses 
should not blind us to the decisive positive contri- 
butions made by the Central Committees of the 
CPSU since it began to break away from Stalin’s 
policy and practice from the time of the Twentieth 
Congress in 1956. And in practice in the Soviet 
Union, many important changes have been brought 
about: restoration of Socialist legality; decentralisa- 
tion in economic organisation; strengthening of demo- 
cratic forms of control of industrial managers: in- 
creased importance to the role of the trade unions; 
greater freedom to collective farms to decide and plan 
for their future; the latest economic reforms; en- 
couragement of frank and open discussion of mistakes. 
All these are welcome and significant steps forward. 

Yet despite all this, the determination to face 
realities and to search for truth brutally and frankly, 
which the great Lenin always urged, should be the 
watchward for all Communists and they should help 
to see that the great positive contribution made by the 
Soviet leadership to the development of the world 
democratic movement should not be marred and 
weakened by errors in approach and understanding, 
which are being fully utilised by the Chinese Com- 
munists to create further disruption. 

Khruschov in his concluding speech at the Twenty- 
second Congress declared : 

“The thing that distinguishes the Marxist-Leninist 
parties from all other political parties is that Com- 
munists unhesitatingly and boldly expose the short- 
comings and faults in their work and eliminate them. 
This is a sign of the Communist Party’s strength, it 
is evidence of its unbending faith in its cause”. 

It is in the interests of the Communist movement 
and world democracy that these matters should be 
frankly faced and spoken about so that lessons of the 
past may be learnt properly. 

k ts important to note the emphasis on this subject 
laid by the Italian Communists. The Resolution of 
the Central Committee of the Italian Communist 
Party entitled “Problems concerning the Unity of the 
Italian working-class and socialist movement’, June 
1965, says : 
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“It is a fact that the most important revolutionary 
victories, the overthrowing of capitalism and the 
building of the first socialist society, the rise of a 
system of socialist states, the big imperialist ruptures, 
have taken place in an area of the world which was 
prevalently characterized by a backwardness of 
capitalist and industrial development and partly by 
conditions of national dependence and by traditions 
of authoritarian regimes. This had had consequences 
which not only concern the power relationship on a 
world scale but also the content of the problems which 
the socialist countries have had to face and the con- 
crete solutions which have been given to these problems. 
On the other hand, the economic backwardness from 
which one had to start, the particular social and 
political conditions in which socialism was built, the 
exceptional difficulties which had to be faced have 
been the objective field which favoured the appearance 
of those grave errors and authoritarian decisions 
which the Twentieth Congress criticized and de- 
nounced.”’ P - 

It is of interest also to note that in Italian Com- 
munist literature, the “grave errors”? denounced by the 
Twentieth Congress are usually not placed in the 
context of denunciation of the “cult of the individual”; 
but on the contrary, reference is usually made to these 
errors in the context of the struggle against authori- 
tarianism and for democracy. This approach is, I 
feel, broadly correct. 

The Italian Communist Party also continues-to 
underscore Comrade Togliatti’s repeated criticisms 


ot tne delay IÑ lacing up tu many vase yuvwsuvns unu 
as a result, the dangerous consequences that have 
arisen. For instance, in the same resolution, it com- 
ments on “‘insufficiencies and delays which we have 
experienced in these last years in action to solve the 
big and serious problems openly and bravely brought 
a the foreground by the Twentieth Congress of the 
PSU”. 


I can only add, in conclusion, that every contri- 
bution to end these delays and hence “‘to solve the big 
and serious problems” will be of decisive importance 
to pave the way for a new resurgence of the great 
international Marxist movement. 


For, despite all the weaknesses, mistakes, even 
crimes of the last forty-eight years sincé the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, the mighty advances 
made by the World Communist movement have laid 
a solid and durable foundation for a new powerful 
leap forward. Never was there such a favourable 
situation for all-round advance to socialism and 
communism. But the more frank, honest and sincere 
our appraisal and investigation of the past, the more 
wany and surely-shall we advance to the cherished 
goal. 


The Twenty-third Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union must register decisive ad- 
vances in this field if it is to discharge its high res- 
ponsibilities not only to its own members but to the 
international Communist movement at this most 
crucial stage in world history. 








MUSINGS IN THE LEFT 


Spotting the Robber 


SCRUTATOR 


cended on them? That is the essence 
of the Indonesian and the 
Ghanaian situations. 

It is not my case that Dr. 
Nkrumah’s or Dr. Soekarno’s 
“weaknesses”? should not be ex- 
posed for drawing the lesson. But 
these “weaknesses” alone have not 
brought about the result; and the 
identified “weaknesses” are either 
not “weaknesses” at all or they are 
irrelevant; they are not the heart 


measure of the imbecility of 
“progressive? logic in this 

“~~ country is the pathetic re- 
action to the events in Ghana. 
Now that the U.S. “revolution” in 
Indonesia has been accomplished 
a similar “infantile disorder” may 
beexpected to break out among the 
prophets of the Indian ‘“demo- 
cratic” Left. 

There is more grist in Indo- 
nesia than in Ghana, for these 
detractors’ mill. Untung, Aidit 
‘and Njono may now be even more 
freely referred to as “‘adven- 
‘turists’’?; and out of these events 
may be ferreted a-feather (to be 
fitted) in such caps as they wear. 
A veneer of ideology and dialectics 
will shroud the essential -hollow- 
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ness. Agonised cries of stricken 
innocence are likely to be thrown 
in, in good measure, in a heroic 
effort for sympathy.. 

Not that these “Left” logicians 
would be saying anything basi- 
cally incorrect. Much or all of 
what they say may be true. Yet 
(paradoxical as this may seem) 
they will be, as always, nowhere 
near the truth. 

The.so-called “Leftists” have 
poured scorn on Dr. Nkrumah’s 
“‘anti-democracy’” and may be 
expected to rail at Dr. Soekarno 
for his “exhibitionism”. All these 
may betrue. What is truer isthat 
the C.I.A. or its younger brother 
has succeeded ineither case. And 
why has the American wrath des- 


of the matter. $ 

True, one cannot sit back after 
condemning the foreign hand; one 
certainly has to find out where 
Dr. Nkrumah or Dr. Soekarno 
went wrong. But the besetting sin 
of the logicians of the ‘“‘demo- 
cratic” Left, as it has appeared to 
me, is to make Dr. Nkrumah or 
Dr. Soekarno the arch villain, and 
what is worse, bring in arguments 
of “democracy? to denounce 
them which, in my view, is 
imbecile, 

From oneimbecility to another 
—so we have this cry that India 
should recognise the new Govern- 
ment in Accra. Reason: It is the 
effective Government, and was that 


_ 
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ave sulimavul Ledasuin LUL UUI 1e- 
cognising China? This has been 
seriously argued by people who 
are over-eager to be recognised as 
“objective”, “sane”, “consistent? 
and” realistic”. What they forget is 
that the argument fitted in in one 
case does not fit in in the other. 
That, for me, should be absolute 
logic. Otherwise, we should be 
recognising Mr. Smith in Rho- 
desia or having an embassy in 
Israel. I have no doubt that 
traditional considerations of pro- 
priety, consistency, etc. sometimes 
have to be re-examined while up- 
holding a cause. Has such a 
cause not to be upheld in Ghana 
where imperialism has come back 
in the guise of the Army; or in 
Israel, which has been a creature 
and continuous agent of imperial- 
ism in the Arab heartland? Anti- 
imperialism should be a complete 
argument for any stand we take, 
consistent or no. I am not 
suggesting that the Indira 
Gandhi _ Government is 
going to accept anything 
of the kind. But the “Leftists” at 
least should not be trammelled by 
too much of this diplomatic 
nicety and behaviour-ethics. So 
much of trash is talked or written 
about because of this overburden 
of “propriety”, this over-anxiety 
for “objectivity”, that one has to 
be reminded of Lenin’s advice 
about always seeing the other 
man’s point of view. 

To retain one’s vision undim- 
med by the clouds of “legality”, 
and facades of “democratic ob- 
jectivity’’, to salvage the purpose 
from the hopeless mire of un- 
worthy doubt, seems to m€ a great 
challenge to the Indian Left. 


Tutored Stories 


Aside from the few that may 
have known from personal: ex- 
perience what Dr. Nkrumah and 
Dr. Soekarno really looked like or 
had done or failed to do, most 
people accept the image as built 
by the BBC or Reuter or A.P. 
The newspapers being what they 
are may be pardoned for gulping 
these tutored stories of the West- 
ern news agencies. All India 
Radio, consisting mostly of edi- 
tors who in all conscience cannot 
be accused of perspicacity, dis- 
cretion or ability to sift facts from 
fiction, may be equally excused. 
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fi BOTH, Conscious agents may not 
be excluded either. 


The ‘*Progressives’’ 


But what of the “progressives”? 
Why do they join the chorus? Why 
do they accept either the Reuter 
version of Accra jubilations orthe 
A.P. story of widespread Indone- 
sian anger against Dr. Soekarno? 
AIR, one might recall, quoted 
Teheran and Paris for rumours of 
Dr. Soekarno’s ovefthrow days 
before any such thing happened. 
The subsequent news of Dr: Soe- 
karno’s determination to stay 
where he was was put out by the 
foreign news agencies only because 
their masters didn’t want to ap- 
pear more ridiculous than was 
absolutely necessary. What does 
all this mean? First, the Ameri- 
cans, having decided to overthrow 
Dr. Soekarno had obviously ad- 
vertised a predetermined date 
which misfired in the first instance; 
then they tried to retrieve the 
portion by admitting Dr. Soekar- 
no’s continuance in office while 
simultaneously peddling further 
exaggerated stories of mass un- 
rest. These were dutifully head- 
lined and displayed by the A.LR. 
and less dutifully by the news- 
papers. Even Smt. Gandhi real- 
ised, as she said at her recent, press 
meeting, that thè Western news 
agency reports were just not worth 
believing. ua 

But by then the mischief had 
been done. Unless the “‘progres- 


sives”? realise that the Western. 


news-agencies are an essential part 
of imperialist tactics of subversion, 
brainwashing, distortion, slander 
and purveying of falsehoods, they 
will get nowhere near understand- 


ing any problem. This subject - 


itself is worthy of a separate 
treatise. i 

Not only had the Radio been 
assiduously purveying the Reuter 


` news before the Suharto coup, but 


has been scrupulously propagating 
the stories of political and mass 
support to the army after the coup. 
AIR has made Suharto’s cause its 
own. Why? More dense men may 
be found in A.I.R. than in any 
other single news organisation, 
but even so that may not be'a 
complete explanation. Are there 
American agents? Here is a lesson 
for the Leftists. While the U.S. 


lackeys entrenched in key posi- 


quibble and 


tions raise so much hell about 
“fellow travellers” in Radio and 
other bodies that they are pasted 
out, the leftists seem to be totally 
indifferent to the growing Ameri- 
can stranglehold of every instru- 
ment of mass communication. 


_ The result is that the stooges make 


merry. 

For me, whatever the Radio 
and newspaper nonsense, Dr. 
Nkrumah will remain the symbol 
of African response toimperialism, 
the fighter for African Unity, the 
pioneer of African independence 
and socialism. And Dr. Soekarno 
will remain a great leader of Asia, 
against Western imperialism and _ 
American intervention, against in 
ternal subversion and religious re- 
action. This image will not be 
dimmed by Western propaganda 
in the guise of news, but will cer- 
tainly be modified and corrected 
from time to time by my appre- 
ciation by my standards (not 
Western “democratic” or indivi- 
dual moralist’s standards) of the 
two Presidents’ failures to fulfil 
their historic mission. I will so 
judge them as I will judge Nehru 
by my standards and not by the 
standards set insidiously by the 
West through its many instruments | 
of subterfuge. 

It is therefore necessary for 
the Indian progressives to note 
that while viewing the Indonesian 
or the Ghanaian situations, they 
need not be caught in their own 
claptrap or in the logic of 
legerdemain, so 
gratuitously presented on the “‘de- 
mocratic platter” by imperialism. 


Victims of Imperialism 


In regard to these situations, 
the core of the matter must be 
grasped, namely, that Dr. Nkru- 
mah and Dr. Soekarno have been 
the targets of imperialist attack, 
the victims: of the world-wide 
offensive of American inter- 
ventionists. That in itself should 
be adequate to enlist the support 
of the progressives the world over 
in the cause of these national 
heroes. 

. Let us, therefore, be clear 
about what we say or think. The 
overthrow of Dr. Nkrumah and 
Dr. Soekarno is a tragedy to 
make us sad, not a “deliverance” 
to be happy about as the 
“democrat” enthusiasts of the 
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Left sometimes 
out. 3 
Once this is accepted, we ma 

probably examine why the Ameri- 
cans succeeded and whether the 
lapses of Dr. Nkrumah and 
Dr. Soekarno may hereafter be 
avoided. 


Ghana 


Let us first take Ghana. Dr. 
Nkrumah’s historical role is not 
denied. What is, however, denied 
is his consistent revolutionary 
role. His personal ‘‘authoritarian- 
ism’’, the building of the “cult” 
and the liquidation of his political 
opponents are paraded as unre- 
deemed sin. Isthatso? A former 
Governor General of Ghana had 
occasion to speak of the problem 
of political power in a tribal so- 
ciety where patriarchal symbols 
achieve more than political edu- 
cation. 

The problem of political ad- 
vance in a tribal state which had 
been condemned by years of im- 
perialism to primitive decay is 
rather a peculiar problem. That in 
such astate rosea mighty leader 
of great clarity, vision and revo- 
lutionary purpose is itself a pheno- 
menon and a tribute to the his- 
toric greatness of Dr. Nkrumah. 
Not only did he emerge on the 
political scene but he rose to 
challenge an empire. A rudimen- 
tary party was built. The over- 
throw of the British, though ar- 
duous, waslessso than building the 
new independent democracy. Po- 
litics soon turned into tribalism 
and the imperialists had enough 
power left to build up their 
Stooges. Here was a challenge. 
Dr. Nkrumah was not, as is 
imagined, the man in a hurry. 


His real problem was that he might ° 


be outsmarted even before he be- 


gan. Hecould easily build amo-- 


vement against naked imperialism 
but not so easily build a move- 
ment against imperialism in dis- 
guise, against national and inter- 
national vested interests. 
no organised political movement 
*behind him which understood the 
forces at play. To counter the 
imperialist subterfuge which had 
gathered some groups of people 
either in the guise of “democratic” 
opposition or around symbols of 
tribal status, he had to depend 
largely on his resourcefulness, 
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try to make 


He had- 


He could only get sympathy and 
moral support from abroad and 
this too was halting. 

And Dr. Nkrumah recognised 
with uncanny precision that Ghana, 
could not be an island of anti- 
imperialism and socialism in the 
African ocean of status quo and 
imperialist sabotage. Hence his 
Pan Africanism which was his- 
torically the correct idea. 

To achieve all this he had, per- 
force, to build his authority in his 
own country, defeat the imperialist 
intrigue and thwart its agents. 
His ‘“‘anti-democracy” consisted 
only of isolating the imperialist 
agents whose signboard, as that 
of the Indian Swatantra and the 
Jan Sangh, was “democratic’’ 
opposition. Here is the difference 
between Ghanian purpose and 
Indian imbecility. 

However that be, Dr. Nkrumah 
could not let the grass grow under 
his feet. His long-term purposes 
were symbolised in the many insti- 
tutes of modern political education 
which he built. His immediate 
purpose was to consolidate his 
authority, not from ambitions of 
personal power but from what one 
would call the realism of idealism, 
from the stark need of political 
power as the instrument of African 
revolution. Hence, in the tribal. 
context, the father image. That 
he simultaneously pursued his 
goals of anti-imperialism, of politi- 
cal education of youth, of consis- 
tent industrialisation, of diversifi- 
cation of the agricultural economy, 
of liquidation of pockets of tribal 
exclusiveness and feudal exploita- 
tion—all this is the negation of the 
theory of the “cult”. Dr. Nkru- 
mah’s “‘cult’’ was as incidental as 
it was necessary in the local con- 
text. Far from representing the 
culmination of degenerate authori- 
ty, it symbolised the beginning of 
revolutionary progress. 


Propagandist Image 


If he had been represented 
otherwise by Western propaganda 
that is an index not only of im- 
perialist manoeuvre but of its 
success. One is reminded of how 
world opinion was confounded by 
the glorification of Dr. Benes and 
Dr. Jan Masaryk as the symbols of 
the democratic revolt against Com- 
munist tyranny, whereas the truth 
was to be found elsewhere. 


With all his swiftness, Dr. 
Nkrumah was not swift enough, 
asis now revealed by the imperialist 
triumph. Had he waited, the 
imperialists would not even have 
had the need to “overthrow” 
him. They would have neutralised 
him. 

The operation “overthrow” 
masterminded in ‘democratic’ 
London by the “way of life” C.I.A. 
was a measure of Western alarm 
over Dr. Nkrumah’s growing ideo- 
logy. The West had toact without 
loss of time. That is a measure 
of Dr. Nkrumah’s revolutionary 
purpose. 

If Dr. Nkrumah could not 


build a movement which could 


resist the imperialist onslaught, it 
was the fault of the inherent 
situation which Dr. Nkrumah was 
consciously trying to change. He 
had little time. 


Soekarno 


All this is largely true of Dr. 
Soekarno. Only he had behind 
him a stronger political move- 
ment; his concept of Nasakom was 
a sound response to the needs of 
Indonesian politics. However, 
Dr. Soekarno was guilty where Dr. 
Nkrumah was not. ‘Whereas Dr. 
N’s Pan Africanism was matched 
by local economic changes and 
was an absolute necessity, Dr. S. 
could have spent less time on 
foreign affairs than on the home 
front. Evenso, his nationalisation 
measures and liquidation of for- 
eign economic bases were consis- 
tent. His secularism was the 
biggest force against the revivalists 
who were the imperialism’s last 
hope. 

In the case of Indonesia, the 
Indian democratic “left”? either 
accuses Dr. Soekarno of going 
slow with industrialisation or 
accuses the Chinese of going fast 
with their plans. And both Dr. 
Nkrumah and Dr. Soekarno are 
held guilty of promoting the grow- 
th of the power of the Army. 
All this, in my view, is missing the 
point by a long mile. 

For, the essence of the Ghanian 


- and Indonesian situations is that 


the Americans will act just where 
they think that delay would be 
fatal for them. Itis not the power 
of the Army but the finesse of CIA 
methods that tilted the scales. If 
the CIA had decided to use the 
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local Army, it would have done so 
whether the local Army was strong 
or otherwise. If the Army was 
not strong, the C.I.A. would have 
looked for support elsewhere, as, 
in any event, on general principles 
it does in other countries, includ- 
ing India. It is not the weakness 
of Ghana or Indonesia but the 
weakness of the international 
struggle against U.S. imperialism, 
the weakness of comprehension, 
preparation and preparedness. 
The mistake in these two 
countries was that the Americans 
and the British and the Dutch and 
the Belgians were allowed to 
remain on their soil at all. A 
complete break of every kind— 
political and economic, and some- 
times even diplomatic—is the first 
principlé of safeguard against in- 
tervention. Not that it eliminates 
intervention altogether; but it 
reduces its chances. India may 
well have to go through an intense 
period of American intervention 
because the opportunities of such 
interventionexist here almost on an 
unparalleled scale. 


Direct Intervention 


Where imperialism cannot act 
through the exploitation of local 
weakness, it is bound tò act 
through direct armed intervention 
as it did in Guatemala and the 
Dominican Republic, as it sought 
to do during the Bay of Pigs. In 
all this the only consideration was 
Washington’s appreciation of the 
` interests of its world hegemony. 
This is pure and-simple highway 
robbery, where the robber, fed by 
his success, increasingly feels he 
can get away with his loot. He 
got away with the landing of 
troopsinthe Lebanon, with his 
support toa similar action in Jor- 
dan, with his day-light murder of 
Lumumba in the presence of the 
UN (and with the sanctified conni- 
vance of the UN). He got away 
with his Bay of Pigs, with his rape 
of Dominica, with his blockade of 
Soviet ships to Cuba. This is the 
logic of twentieth-century robbery, 
as relentless in its past as it is 
inexorable in its prospect. 

Nor need this make us either 
desperate or depressed. To un- 
derstand the situation is not to 
give up hope. 

All that Ihave so far said is 
that if ‘‘adventurism’’ can be held 
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as precipitate, “caution” canequal- 
ly be held as retreat; for, time, if 
it is not spent in preparation, 
favours only the interventionist. 


Either way the choice for thé U.S,” 


imperialists is between immediate 
intervention and consolidation of 
the hold. It is pointless to argue 
which is better. To the extent 
that intervention brings out drama- 
tically what might be hidden in 
the slow process of consolidation, 
it may sometimes have to be 
preferred as a great clarifying fac- 
tor. Revolutionary action brings 
immediate retort; holding action 
brings erosion of the revolutionary 
will and cynical consolidation of 
the imperialist power. 

And, let us remember, the U.S. 
imperialist of today is no apolo- 
gist. He did not even seek to 
clothe the intervention in the 
Lebanon with ostensible purpose; 
He had no use for subterfuge in 
Cuba or Dominica. The CIA 
training was paraded in Algeria 
and later by the Ghanian stooges. 
News of the coup in Thailand 
some years ago was given by the 
U.S. Embassy brazenly. In South 
Vietnam, of course, U.S. imperial- 


“ism has challenged the world to 


question the divine right of inter- 
vention. 

In Indonesia, the American 
Ambassador was smugness per- 
sonified in telling the TV corres- 
pondent that everything was peace- 
ful, favourable, and according to 
plan. 


What then is to be done? The _ 


answer must be based on the clear 
acceptance of the fact that no 
single country in the world today 
—barring the giants of the Soviet 
Union and China and those smal- 


ler countries which completely | 


enjoy their unequivocal commit- 
ment of military protection—has 
the inherent capacity (or the pros- 
pect of such capacity) to resist 
American intervention. Group 


strength then becomes important. - 


Power Not All 


For, while power is of the 
essence, itis not all, To know the 
source of threat to that power, to 
set the ‘priorities of action, to 
launch out in precise directions, to 
be prepared to defeat the inter- 
ventionist, all this must precede 


' the acquiring of power. 


Unless it is recognised that 
U.S. imperialism is the first enemy 
to reckon with, that national 
capital is the lesser evil with which 
we can even live for a time, we 
are apt to get diverted into sub- 
sidiary, tiresome, self-exhausting 
and self-defeating channels of 
action. 


Logic of Vietnam 


It is also necessary to reali J 
that the robber will go ahead with 
his loot unless (and until) he eith er 
gets hurt or knows that he will 
get hurt. This is the essential logic 
of Vietnam. It is rather cynical 
that anyone of us should regard 
the martyrdom of the Vietnamese 
people as essential to our survival. 
That is not my position. Even 
though the Vietnamese armed res- 
‘ponse to the American insolence 
gives us the greatest single hope of 
the defeat of U.S. imperialism, 
we cannot, inall conscience, expect 
the Vietnamese to do the job for 
us. But the approach to the pro- 
blem has to be insulated from 
sentimentality, sermonising, and 
sanctimoniousness. What I ob- 


„ject to is the so-called democratic - 


approach that the Chinese intran- 
sigence is as much to blame as 
American imprudence. And they 
speak of Dr. Ho Chi Minh in the 
same breath. This, I say, is rank 
villainy, an unpardonable act of 
treachery. For if the people of 
Vietnam, in exercise of their in- 
domitable spirit, and in complete 
understanding of the compulsions 
of U.S. intervention and its global 
implications, accept the self-im- 
posed discipline of being in the 
vanguard of the resistance to the 
insolent might of American im- 
perialism, they and their support- 
ers at least do not deserve to be 
condemned as war-mongers. For 
the question in Vietnam is not one 
of war and peace but of the defeat 
or success of American objectives. 
If the Vietnamese, tired of body 
and weary of spirit, abandon the 
resistance, they still deserve to be 
saluted;-and we have no right to 
expect them to go through greater 
trials than they have gone through. 
But if they stand firm prepared to 
fall at the post of revolutionary 
resistance, our only, duty is to 
give power to their elbow, streng- 
then their sinews and give them 
heart and not weaken their will 
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and preach to them the virtues ot 
peace, 

For, peace in Vietnam on 

_American terms will signify the 
defeat of the world forces of pro- 
gress, will mean the nullification 
of the glorious spirit of the Viet- 
namese people. 

Vietnam is the first road block 
to American ambitions. Let us 
increase these road blocks instead 
of removing what we have. Viet- 
nam is the first awakening of the 
interventionists to a sense of gett- 
ing hurt. Nothing has hurt the 
U.S. as Vietnam has, Let us 
continue this good act. Vietnam 
has been the greatest factor for 
an upsurge of the unspoken libera- 
lism of the American people. 
This must be carried forward so 
that the imperialists do not win 
the local struggle for hegemony. 

The answer is to make the 
robber realise that he cannot get 
away with it even in the first place. 


Thereby we would also be helping | 


the growth of American liberalism, 


of American enlightened opinion, - 


in fact the American revolution, 
The lesson of Vietnam is that we 
cannot afford to let down the 
American revolution at home. 
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LUKONLU LÉÈL1LEK 


Why Must You Copy British? 


- ASHISH SEN 


HE chief Canadian complaint 
T is—nothing ever, happens 
here. Foreign policy and the 
economy are looked after by the 


‘United States, and culture is im- 


ported from ‘Europe and Great 
Britain. This leaves Parliament 
free to debate for eight months on 
a new flag for Canada. (This 
happened two years ago.) 


Ina background like this there - 


is almost a sense of delight when a 
sex-spy scandal breaks in the 
country’s capital, Ottawa—es- 
pecially one which.in the opinion 
of Justice Minister Cardin is 
superior in scandal-worthiness to 
even the Profumo affair. 


Not Monseignor 


It all started this way. On 
March 4, Cardin was under fire 
from the Opposition for the Go- 
vernment handling of a “spy” case 


_involving a postal clerk. He tried 


toshut up hiscritics by hinting that 
the previous Conservative govern- 
ment might have been somewhat 
improrer in the handling of a case 
involving Cabinet Ministers and a 
one time “‘security risk”, an East 
German girl, “Olga Monseignor”’, 
who had died two years ago of 
leukemia in Germany. 

This remark had an effect quite 
opposite to the one the Honour- 
able Minister had hoped for. The 
Opposition did not quieten down. 
On the other hand, a full-fledged 
scandal blew—which has occupied 
the headlines of Canadian papers 
for about a week already. 

Parliament, too, has ceased 
other operations and has devoted 
itself almost full time to this. In 
the meantime, a reporter from a 
Toronto paper on a private fact- 
finding mission discovered the 
young lady in Munich. She had 
not died of leukemia and was, in 
fact, quite well. Whatis more, her 
name was not Olga but Gerda, and 
not Monseignor, but Munsinger. 


She identified the Minister, Pierre 
Sevigny, associate Defence Minis- 
ter, whom she knew quite well and 
one other Conservative Minister. 
She claimed she went around with 
him quite a bit, often in a govern- 
ment plane. She also said she had 
gone to several official and semi- 
Official get-togethers with him and 
to a certain hotel. 

Mr. Sevigny, when sealant 
claimed to know-her only “‘s 
cially’? and disclaimed ever tine 
toa hotel with her. There is how- 
ever some sort of infra-red photo- 
graph taken by the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, showing a 
nude woman and a “Conservative 
Minister” which is relevant to this 
incident. Although the R.C.M.P. 
does not go around investigating 
everyone, there is a feeling that the 
Justice Minister might have, when 
he called her a security risk, got 
her mixed up with one Miss Ursula 
Schmidt who had been deported 
earlier. 


Sex-Scandal To Pass Time 


The story is getting quite com- 
plicated and might take ages to 
unravel. The Government is 
offering a judicial enquiry. 

In the meantime, it is keeping 
the nation busy and interested. 
Something is happening. A mem- 
ber of the socialist New Demo- 
cratic Party remarked privately, 
“When the two major parties have 
so little policy differences, they 
have to depend on sex-scandal to 
spend parliament time.” But the 
average Canadian seems to be en- 
joying the prominence this is 
giving his country. Said a man in 
the street, “Now we too have a 
Profumo affair”. An Arab diplo- 
mat commented, “Why must you 
always copy the British?” 


Meanwhile, the job of a Minis- 
teris becoming more enviable than 
ever, 
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LEzst BR fAUM Au Nounou 


Germ War in Vietnam? 
MUSAFIR 


LTHOUGH the authorities 

in Britain’s Crown colony 

repudiate any suggestion that 
Hongkong acts as an outer base for 
the American war in Vietnam, there 
is nothing that is happening in 
Saigon which is not known i in this 
island. 

In fact, Hongkong acts as a 
key listenin g-in post for both Pek- 
ing and Washington. Ifithas an 
enormous U.S. Consulate-General, 
it houses an equally extensive in- 
telligence apparatus of the Chinese 
Government. Some of the sub- 
terranean go-betwéens which keep 
Taiwan -and Peking posted with 
each other’s developments, are 
also ‘stationed in Hongkong. 

Reports reaching here from 
Saigon show how war-weary the 

- GI has become. Meet any mem- 
ber of the U.S. armed forces re- 
turning from Vietnam operafion, 
and you will find how scared he 
has become of the’ Vietcong; the 
morale of the American troops is 
a matter of obvious concern for the 
Pentagon bosses. The so-called 
“Far Eastern experts’? who had 
seen the drooping morale of the 
GI in the Korean War from their 
observation tower in Tokyo, testify 


that the condition is . much 
worse now. Even in the 
psychological war, the Penta- 


gon has lost rather badly to Dr 
Ho Chi Minh, -whose people with 
all the air-raid damage they-have 
to put up’ with, have shown no 
signs of panic. 


figure; despite all the painstaking 
build-up, the American President 
lacks the Churchill touch, and one 
must remember, the old Churchill 
could make ‘little mark in the 
Asian world. 


A significant development ` of. 


recent weeks has been the massive 
campaign of inoculation launched 
by the U.S. authorities among all 


the U.S. armed force personnel. - 


This inoculation drive is meant to 
save the GI from all forms of 
bacteria, from bubonic plague to 
typhoid. When asked, the U.S. 
Officials here say that this was 
nothing extraordinary, itis but just 


_the normal routine precaution. 
` But those who know say that such 


precautions were taken on this 
big scale neither during the Korean 
War nor at any. time in Vietnam 
except the present. 

According to reports current 
here, the American authorities in 
desperation may-be preparing for 
unleashing germ war against the 
unbéatable Vietcong. - There are 
two significant items which lend 
credence to the reports about 
impending germ war in Vietnam. 
First, is the report that bubonic 
plague has broken out in South 
Vietnam, and this report has been 
authoritatively publicised. The 


American authorities have been 

trying to make out that it is the 

outbreak of plague which has led 

them to inoculate the troops; 

but there is the other interpretation 

current here that the outbreak of 
De id $ $ 2 ale aloe 


tnéfe is préaté? cnance 61 tn germ 
warfare being effective in the sub- 
tropical regions of South Vietnam 
than in the near-arctic conditions 
in Korea and North China. 

All this does not deter the 
Hongkong punidts from fore- 
casting the downfall of the U.S. 
prestige .in Asia. As an old 
Hongkongite said in private, the 
Americans always use the worst 


` weapons against Asians: the atom 
bombs on Japan, germs in Korea ate 


and ‘Vietnam. 


` 


* bd * 


HE U.S. Embassy in Djak- 

arta worked on a well- 

prepared plan throughout 
the recent crisis in Indonesia, 
while the full story as to who 
master-minded the Suharto coup 
is yet to be told, the U.S. rolein 
it can not be denied. Two of the 
Secretaries of the U.S. Embassy in 
Djakarta are in charge of a whole 
staff of agents of Indonesian 


„origin; the leader of the agents - 


is Dr. Hassan Sadali who runs an 
organisation for book publications 
in Djakarta. The Embassy also 
passed on big money to two 
leaders of the Soksi Trade Unions, 
Sokardiman and Mudjona with 


-the understanding that they would 


campaign for the curb on Indo- 
nesia’s relations with not only’. 
China but other socialist coun- 
tries as well. Similarly, the Kami 


student leaders were helped 
in the campaign for the 
banning of the. Communist. 


Party and breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Peking. “Two Se- 
cond Secretaries of the American 
Embassy got Jusuf Wibisona and 
Ramli Harahan, leaders of the - 
Gasbindo, Muslim trade unions, 
to arrange for the publication of 
an article in peak press for the ex- 





GDR and UN Membership 


: . A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N March 1, 1966 Walter 

Ulbricht, Chairman of the 
German Democratic Repub- 
lic State Council applied to the UN 
Secretary General for UN mem- 
_bership. The chances of the GDR 
being admitted to the UN are 
slender. In any case, it can come 
about only as part of a “package 
deal” if precedents are valid in 
this case also. 
question of the GDR’s member- 
ship is important because, in the 
final analysis, it is away to bring 
about peace in Central Europe. 
The fact that the two German 
states are not members of the 
United Nations Organisation is 
detrimental to its effectiveness. 


Anachronism 


Now that twenty years have 
passed since the end of the last 
war, this anachronism cannot be 
justified in any way from the view- 
point of international law. In 
1952 West Germany received an 
observer’s status in the UN and 
its representatives participate in 
the work of the UN specialised 
agencies. As for the GDR it 
does not have even such a re- 
presentative at the UN. This 

„contradicts the spirit and the letter 
of the UN Charter with its-princi- 
ple of universality. 

It is necessary here to examine 
the history of the UN with regard 
to the membership problem as also 
the developments of the last 20 
years in the two Germanies in 
order to understand the problem in 
its true perspective. The exclusion 
of the GDR from UN membership 

- and its activities is not based upon 
any UN membership rules but 
upon American’ power politics. 

Members are admitted to the 
UN under Article 4 of the Charter, 

- provided they are ‘‘peace-loving’’, 
accept the obligations of the 
Charter and are deemed “‘able and 
willing’? to carry them out. A 
member is admitted by a two- 
third vote of the General Assembly 
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However, the ’ 


upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, which in such 
matters must act with the approval 
of the five permanent members. . 

Unfortunately, the member- 
ship question of the UN got in- 
volved in the cold war. Though 
the original intention of the fram- 
‘ers of the Charter was to give the 
UN as true. a universality as 
possible by the inclusion of all 
“peoples”, in fact only states came 
to be represented. 

- The problems of the cold war 
did not originate. in the UN and 
the UN was not a fit body to 
resolve them. But the United 
States from the very beginning 
began to use the UN as an instru- 


ment of its power politics, first - 


with the objective to discredit the 


~ Soviet Union and later to limit 


her veto power. 
UN Misused 


As early as 1947 Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote that “No good and 
nothing but harm can come of 
using the Security Council and the 


` Assembly as an arena of the great 


dispute, or of acting as if we did 
not realise the inherent limitations 
of the Charter and thought that 
somehow we could by main force 
and awkwardness use the UN or- 
ganisation to overawe and compel 
the Russians.” The warning was 
lost on the US Administration and 
the US has continued to use the 
UN as an instrument of its will. 
London and Paris used the 
“League of Nations as a means of 
appeasing the Fascist aggressors 
and ignored it when they saw rhore 
effective ways to serve their ends 
outside. Washington uses the 
UN as an instrument of its ideolo- 
gical war and ignores‘it as occasion, 
demanded. For example, all US 


_ defence alliances are made in the 


name of the UN, but all US 
aggressions are committed in de- 
fiance of the Charter. f 
Washington’s earliest tactic to 
control the UN was by limitation 


` organisation, It 


of membership so that it could 
maintain a built-in pro-US majori- 
ty.. This was done by. voting out 
new applications for membership. 
The deadlock was broken finally 


- in 1955 when the Assembly voted 


to accept the Canadian sponsored 
“package deal’. -But the For- 
mosan representative opposed the 
inclusion of Outer Mongolia and 
wanted to seat both South Korea 


” and South Vietnam in the Assem- 


bly. The Soviet delegate, as was 
to be expected, vetoed the propo- 
sal. It looked the “package deal” 
was off. . 


‘Package Deal” 


However, after further nego- 
tiations it was decided to admit 
16 members: Albania, . Austria, 
Bulgaria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Jordan, Laos, Libya, Nepal, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Rumania. 

Outer Mongolia, Communist 
China, Switzerland (she refused to 
join), the partitioned states of 
Germany, Vietnam and Korea 
were thus excluded from this deal. 
The UN membership has since 
grown from the 51 in 1945 to the 
present 119. This was-because of 
the admission of newly indepen- 
dent Afro-Asian nations. 

With the enlargement of the 
UN membership the character of 
the UN changed. . When the non- 
aligned group emerged in the UN, 
there was a tri-polar situation. 
But with the rapid growth of 
African membership a new era 
emerged in which it’was no longer 
possible to say that there was a 
tri-polar division. Rather, a mul- 
ti-polar situation emerged in the 
UN. These changes in the UN 
have made a material alteration in 
the standing of the US in the UN 
is no more. 
possible for the US to muster an 
automatic majority. 

However, the UN is the only 
world body through which man- 


. kind can maintain some sort of 


peace in the world and the dif- 
ferent nations can work for the 
progress and wellbeing of all. 
Each nation has to make a contri- 
bution to this effort and it is not 
the spirit of the Charter to exclude 
any people from this collective 
effort. The GDR -ranks fifth 
among the industrialised nations 
of Europe. It is a peace-loving 
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state. Ithas madeits contribution 
to the development of the under- 
developed countries and is willing 
to make greater contributions. 
But it is denied membership of 
the world body. The causes are 
the cold war and the hostitlity of 
the West German State to the 
GDR. 


Genesis of Problem 


It was the quest of Germany 
for national glorification and for a 
dominant place in European affairs 
which led to the First World War. 
Again, the quest for world domi- 
nation by the Nazis led to the 
Second World War. Today, West 
Germany, the sole legatee of this 
legacy, threatens to acquire nuclear 
weapons to reverse the decisions 
of Potsdam. She has refused to 
abide by the Potsdam Treaty and 
threatens to alter the existing 
frontiers by force. Next to the 
Americans, she has the largest 
military force in Europe. She 
continues to ignore the existence 
of the GDR and thwarts all efforts 
to normalise mutual relations. 
Also, by virtue of her superior 
economic position, she uses co- 
ercion and pressure on other states 
to do likewise. 

This situation is potentially 
dangerous. The existence of the 
two German states isa fact. That 
they should be unified into one 
German nation is a cherished 
objective of the GDR. This can 
be brought about only by peaceful 
means and by taking steps which 
help the integration and not by 
sharpening differences and con- 
flicts. 

It has become fashionable to 
call the last war as a “phoney 
war.” Whether phoney or other- 
wise. the suffering of Europe and 


the world was immense. What is” 


more, the problems created by 
the war are still with us. The 
agreed policies of the Allied 
Powers on Germany collapsed 
through the fault of the Western 
powers. The result was the estab- 
lishment of two German states, 
first the Federal Republic of 
Germany and later the German 
Democratic Republic. i 

The delimitation of the new 
German state was postponed until 
a peace settlement with an all- 
German government. However, 
the cold war intervened and the 
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peace treaty became impossible. 
Soon, West Germany was drawn 
into the cold war and became an 
effective member of the NATO 
defence system. Encouraged by 
Western allies, the West German 
state nursed ambitions of reversing 
the decisions of Potsdam and 
annexing the lost territories under 
the grand plan of Foster Dulles to 
“roll back the red carpet.” At 
this stage, West Germany intro- 


‘duced the Hallstein Doctrine. 


Hallstein Doctrine 


Under this doctrine, the FRG 
does not recognise the existence of 
the GDR, though through the 
years a tacit recognition has de- 
veloped by trade and cultural re- 
lations between the two states. 
Bonn follows a flexible policy in 
the application of the Hallstein 
doctrine. She has accepted equal 
representation of both Germanies 
under pressure. However, she 
continues to prevent diplomatic 
recognition of the GDR by other 
nations through various forms of 
political and economic pressures, 
though diplomatic recognition is 
only one phenomenon of mutual 
political recognition. 

Any possible integration of the 
two German states was made 
difficult when West Germany be- 
came a member of NATO, an 
aggressive military organisation 
aimed against the Socialist states, 
Yet the GDR was willing to bring 
about a final integration. It made 


no pre-condition that the social ` 


system of the GDR should alsobe 
transferred to the Federal Re- 
public. On the contrary. How- 
ever, the FRG fondly hoped that 
the new socialist state would 
crumble by economic burdens or 
internal subversion. This hope 
was falsified. 

The GDR today is one of the 
most stable countries in the world 
steadily improving the standard 
of life of its people. Lt ranks fifth 
in Europe, béing surpassed only 
by the USSR, the FRG, UK and 
France. Since the year 1950, 
industrial production has grown 
by four times and agricultural 
production has doubled. 

The GDR stands for a policy 
of peaceful co-existence between 
states with different social systems 
and for friendship with all nations. 


She wants to maintain, above all, 
peace in Central Europe and pre- 
vent a war from German soil, 
With this view she has opposed the 
rearmament of the FRG and 
supported the Rapacki Plan for a 
nuclear-free zone in Central Euro- 
pe. She supports the aspirations 
of the colonial people for freedom 
amd provides economic aid to the 
developing countries. 

In contrast, the FRG is a 
revanchist and militarist state, 
determined to be a nuclear power 
in purusit of her ambitions. 

The FRG supports the colonial 
powers like Portugal and is 
America’s greatest ally in foreign 
adventures. She supports the 
racialist regimes of South Rhode- 
sia and South Africa. She has, it 
was reported, sold bombers to 
Communist China and, very re- 
cently, the Americans expressed 
consern over some West German 
deals with Communist China 
to sell steel mills. And these 
after knowing China’s war in- 
tentions! All these show 
that the GDR is a peace-loving 
state and of the two German 
states, the GDR, if anything, is a 
state fit to receive UN member- 
ship according to its Charter. 

The GDR has diplomatic re- 
lations with all the socialist coun- 
tries and a few of the Afro-Asian 
states. She has trade relations 
with most of the countries in- 
cluding West Germany which, by 
the way, is GDR’s biggest trading 
partner. 


Realistic Action Needed 


India does not recognise the 
GDR, though there has been trad- 
ing relations from 1954. The 
late Prime Minister Nehru has 
said: “It is clear that at the present 
moment there are two countries, 
the two Governments, the FRG 
and the Democratic Republic of 
East Germany. There they are: 
they are a fact of geography.” 
But the Government of India has 
not chosen to act according to facts 
and realism. The recognition of 
the GDR and its membership in 
the UN are not mere matters of 
protocol. They concern the future 
peace of Europe and therefore the 
peace of the world. Both India 
and the UN are wedded to peace 
and must act to promote peace. 
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_ Redemption 


+ 


A BAD joke, turned: sour.. 


(*) ; 

f Bad jokes always turned sour. 

And the jokers themselves were 
the ones most scared. Theypersis- 
ted tediously, only because they 
- dreaded the glimpse of thesmselves _ 
after the joke..Only someone had” 
to tell them all would be well. 
` That the end would come merci- 


fully. 
: 6) x 


This rather long quote here is 
from J. D. Salinger. Holden Caul- 
field, his hero in The Catcher in the 
Rye, is an adolsescent desperately 
trying to find himself: 

But, finally, after I was riding 
a while, the cab driver and I-sort 
of struck up a conversation. His 
name was Horwitz. He was a 
much better guy than the other 
driver P’'d had. Anyway, I thought 
maybe he might know about the 
ducks. 

“Hey, Horwitz,” I said. “You 
ever pass by the lagoon in Central 
_ Park? Down by Central Tark 

South? 

“The what?’ 

. “The lagoon. The little lake, 
there. Where the ducks are. You 
know.” ` ; 

“Yeah, what about it?’ 

-“Well you know the ducks 
swim around in it? In the sprint- 
time and all? Do you happen 
_to know where they go in winter- 
time, by any chance?’ 

“ “Where who goes?” 

“The ducks. Do you know, 
by any chance? I mean does some- 
body come round in a truck or. 
something and take them away, 
or do they fly away by themselves— 
go south or something?” . 

Old Horwitz turned all the 
way round and looked at me. He 
was a very impatient type guy. 
He wasn’t a bad guy though. 
“How the hell should I know?” 
he sad. “How the hell should I 
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know such a stupid. thing like 


that?” 

“Well don’t get sore aboutit,’ 
I said. He was sore about it or 
something. 

‘ “Who's sore. Nobody’s sore.’ 

I stopped having a conversa- 
tion with him, if he was going to 
get so damn touchy about it. But 
he started up it again himself. 
He turned all the way round again. 
and said, “The fish don’t go no 
places. They stay right where they 
are, the fish. Right in the goddamn 
lake.” 

“The fish—that’ s different. The 


` fish is di ifferent. I’m talking about 


the ducks,” I said. 

“What’s different about it? 
Nothin’s different about it,’ Hor- 
witz said. Everything he said he 
sounded sore about ‘something. 


“It’s tougher for the fish, the winter 


and all, than it is for the ducks, 
Jor Chr. issake. Use your head, for 
Chrissake. es 

(*) 


“How the hell can I face foreign 
visitors when all this. violence is 
on?” she said. “How the hell 
can I-doa thing like that?” 

“Who’s having the ‘trouble 
here?’ said the visiting Premier, 
“Who the hels having it?” 

“The foreign visitor don’t 


-have to face nobody, let’s get that 


straight. The foreign visitor don’t 
have to face the violence and the 
delegations and the partymen. 
straight. Let’s get that straight.” 
The foreign visitor fell silent. 


Then he turned all the: way round ` 


and said, “It’s tougher for the 
foreign visitor. Lets get that 
Like hell it’s tougher.” ~ 

She realised that maybe he was 
right. Maybe it was to prove them- 
selves to their own people these 
guys came in here, and stood all 
those tough things. 

And- she remembered how 
tough ithad beenfor Bulganin and 
Khrushchev who had to go round 
the country, literally like any 


native minister, plant saplings, 
fondle. disinfected ‘children in 
showpiece village communities. 
Poor Khrushchev almost disloca- 
ted his jaws cracking jokes all the 
while. 

It was tougher indeed for all 
these guys; and she broke into 
chuckles, until she began to cry. 

(*)- = 

He stood, his dundreary whis- 
kers drooping like bilge running 
down a wall, taking notes on 
violence. In streets before him the 
trams were being stopped on their 
tracks and set on fire. Tear gas 
shells were popping, lending that 
necessary mournfulness to things. 
He stood alone and unfrightened, 
and scrawled busily away. 

“What are you scribbling on 
there, sir?” asked a Sadhu. 

He didn’t look up from the 
scribbling pad. 

“Sir”, said an astrologer, ‘I’ve 


' the latest reports from the stars 


about your chances of getting 
a Constituency in Gujarat. Do the 
Central Intelligence reports tally 
with those of the stars?” 

Still he didn’tlook up. He stood 
there, rooted, and scribbeld away, 
while the people marched on the 
streets and burned down the trams 


_ for food. 


The mob thickened round him. 
Slowly, imperceptibly, until there 
was a sea of them, lapping on him 
menacingly. 

“The notes! Let’s have the 
notes!” they cried, like the Roman 


. rabble crying for Ceasar’s phoney 


will. 
So he took out his fifty pages 


‘of notes and revealed it unto the 


people: 

Mary had a little lamb 

His fleece was white as snow 

Snow fell in Simla 

And broke his crown 

..And so on, fifty pages. 
The people cheered frantically. 

And the man with the mephis- 
tophelian whiskers, sighed in re- 
lief, smiled and vanished. 


(*) 

Everywhere, the bad joke tur- 
ned sour was ending mercifully. 
Everywhere they came up and 
oo owned uP their foolish- 
ness.... l —Charvaka 
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PLAYGOER’S DIARY 


Two Government Schemes: 
HABIB TANVIR 


A TOW that the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, on the advice of 
-the Reviewing Committee 
headed by the late Dr. Bhabha, 
has been denuded of the power to 
extend direct financial aid to the 
theatre groups, the responsibility 
to promote the theatre rests squa- 
_rely on the shoulders of the Union 
Education Ministry. 

While the Ministry is busy evo- 
living new plans for assistance to 
theatres during the coming finan- 
cial year, it may be worthwhile 
asking what kind of activity 
past Government schemes for 
assistance to the theatres promo- 
ted, if not professional theatre 
activity? What kind of people did 
they attract, if not the best and 
the most dedicated threatre ar- 
tistes? ` . f 

Some old’groups, which have 
come to depend upon and look 
up to Government aid, are not 


doing half as well,.~ despite - 


occasional Government assistance, 
as they used to in. the past even 
without such assistance, parti- 
cularly from the point of view 
of quality. 


Disintegration of Groups- 


Not one group, old or new, 
has emerged as the strongest 
single group of Delhi. Yet this 
is the least to be expected to have 
happened as a result of twenty 
long years of drama activity. 
Drama groups are more numerous 
today. But the few groups that 
existed in Delhi a decade ago 
used tobe stronger than they are 
today. ‘They have lost the stabi- 
lity of their membership and their 
character as a group—some in- 
deed to such-an extent that nothing 
remains of the organisation save 
an old banner and perchance a 
telephone. Actors have drifted 
away from mother organisations 
and formed new groups. Then 
there are others who are forced. to 
drift from one to another group to 
keep themselves in work or in 
money or both. There is no 
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coherence, no community of ideas, 
no team spirit, which alone makes 
a group a group. The result is a 
certain devaluation of standards. 


Maintenance Grant 
The Education 


Theatres, fully discussed in these 
columns two weeks ago, could 
not stop this trend. The Ministry 
had another scheme, known as 
the ‘Scheme for Assistance to 
Theatres, which apparently was 
directed at ensuring standards 
logistically. It was framed to 
help “the production of new 
plays and operas”. 

Under this Scheme, grants of 
Rs. 5000 each were available on a 
regional basis to those registered 
groups, which would have pro- 
duced at least three separate 
plays during the last five years, 


and staged not less than 50 shows- 


during the preceding calendar year. 
Of this amount, Rs. 4000 was 
to be given at once, but the re- 
maining sum of Rs. 1000 was to 
be given only after 20 shows of 
the play had been staged. Grants 
‘for the production of no more than 
two plays in one year were to be 
made to` any single group. The 
stipulated, condition for a grant 
to the same group for a second 
production was that they should 
have staged at least ten perfor- 
mances of the first play. 

Any group, which could ful- 
fil these conditions and come in 
for both the grants consistently 
for some years, would have emer- 
ged as the strongest single group 
of Delhi. Apparently, it does not 
seem a tall order, for it merely 
involved the production of two 
plays staged forty times ‘in a 
year for a group to be entitled for 
Government did to the tune of 
Rs. 10,000. 

But seemingly the effect of the 
well intended scheme was that ins- 
tead of strengthening old.groups, 
people began to form new, ones 
out of personal ambitions. The 


Ministry's . 
. Scheme of Maintenance Grants to 


~no group came 


new groups, however, were ex- 
pected to stage fifty performances . 
within a period not exceeding ʻa 
year, and to produce at least three 
separate plays before they could 
even ask for subsidy under the 
scheme. This condition they were 
hardly in a position to. fulfil: ` 

So, even though some exper- 
ienced artistes were associated 
with the new groups, they failed 
to benefit from the scheme. In- 
activity in the new groups, caused 


. mainly _due to lack of finance, 


caused dissension among artistes 


and promoted tendencies of drift- ` 


ing. Still more mushroom . 
groups were formed and the 
theatre movement became more 
disunited. . 

At the same time; some well- 
to-do businessmen and social 
climbers, who ran drama groups to 
boot, began to wholly concentrate 
on . anyhow achieving the mini- 
mum number of shows for their 


. groups, at the cost of quality in 


regard to play, acting standards 
and production values, Even then, 
in for-a full 
subsidy under this Scheme during 


_ any one year.-The scheme, which 


was perhaps aimed at promoting 
the repertory type of theatre and 
creating at the same time a regular. 
theatre going audience in the 
Capital and elsewhere, “managed 
to defeat its own purpose. 


The Difficult Hurdle 


What actually happened was 
that though there were groups, 
which were able to produce even ` 
more than two-plays annually 
and score a good aggregate num- 
ber of shows, no single group could 
present two plays forty times in one 
year! In view of high theatre 
rentals, this would be normally 
difficult to -achieve even if a 
group was determinéd to . per- 
form to empty houses. Or, if a. 
small auditorium with nominal 
rentals was available, it would 


, Still be difficult to draw an audien- 


ce to the shows as many times as 
required. A theatre-going habit 
among people is not easily formed, 
at least not through sporadic 
theatre activity of indifferent qua- 
lity, which in addition is often 
isolated from the life and problems 
of the citizens. Even in Bengal 
and some other places it took ` 
many decades of good work for . 
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the theatre to strike roots, Theatre 
schemes to be successful require 
long-range vision. So far, this 


vision has been missing from: 


Government Schemes. 

A great incentive was provided 
by the Scheme, envisaged by the 
Sangeet Natak Akademi, which 
also applied to professional drama 
companies during their initial 
stage. It is’ obvious that this 
scheme too would have to be re- 
vived and taken over by the Edu- 
cation Ministry, for some big 
ballet troupes have been sustained 
by it to a considerable extent 
during the past years. 

According to this scheme, 
assistance could be given to the 
extent of Rs. 50,000 per institution 
per annum. However, no drama 
group anywhere in India ever 
came in for the full subsidy -al- 
lowed for by this Scheme, which 
though not a mean sum, is by no 
means too fabulous for a profes- 
sional company, as the Bhartiya 
Kala Kendra, one of the few 
organisations to get the full grant, 
well knows. 

The Scheme had the advantage 
of being so nebulous and vaguely- 
worded that nobody could really 
complain if nobody got anything 
out of it. It was full of abstract 
and hyperbolic phrases such as 
“activities of national signi- 
ficance’’, “institutions of all-India 
character”, “dramatic produc- 
tions of special types’’—words 
that con found all meaning as 
only the words of a master-mind 
could, whoever camouflaged a 
scheme. 

Many purposes were equally 
vaguely enumerated, for which 
grants could be obtained. With 
all this vagueness, however, never 
was the Scheme interpreted broad- 
ly enough to consider a single 
drama group as eligible for the 
manimum subsidy, though under 
the Scheme, the Akademi some- 
times spent more than six lakhs 
of rupees in a year on dance, 
drama and music. Now and then, 
some drama groups did obtain 
small ad hoc grants under this 
Scheme; but no professional drama 
group ever came to be established 
as its direct result. Nor did it 
favourably influence quality, as far 

„as Delhi groups were concerned. 

Quality will never improve, of 

course, unless it was realised by 
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the theatre and its patrons tnat 
production standards depend lar- 
gely upon the director of a play. 
A good director ensures the choice 
of a good text—foundation-stone 
of good theatre. He also ensures 
a good cast, not only because 
casting is part of his job but mainly 
because he is a teacher and trainer 
of actors, 

Names and banners of drama 
groups, no matter how old, hardly 
mean a thing. In all creative work, 
itis the artistewhomatters. Since, 
most of the actors in Delhi today 
keep drifting from one group to 
another, itis difficult to distinguish 
between the acting standards of 
different groups. And because few 
groups seem to recognize the 
importance of a director in play 
production, thecommonest glaring 
fault of most plays put up by the 
amateur groups of Delhi happens 
to be utter lack of direction. 


Trained and talented directors _ 


in Delhi may not be many; but 
even the few who are there would 
seem to be mostly inactive, be- 
cause of lack of organisation and 
resources. On the other hand, 
there are groups having both orga- 
nisation and resources but lacking 
a stable membership of good 
artistes, Yet because their banners 
are old and the number of plays 
and shows put up by them im- 
pressive, they mobilise Govern- 
ment assistance, hire actors if 
necessary, pick up anyone for 
direction who may be willing to try 
his hand free of cost, and continue 
to stage mediocre plays as well as 
world classics with complete in- 
difference to production standards, 
without ever feeling the need of 
employing a good director. 

Thus in the last few years, 
many a masterpiece of Sanskrit 
dramatists as well Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Shaw, Brecht and Miller 
has been ruined on stage. It 
would be a pity if as a result of 
this, both theatre groups and 
audience begin to shun some of the 
best dramatic literature of the 
world. Yet this seems not un- 
likely, if the present state of affairs 
continues. 

- Equal emphasis on the play, the 
director and the group, as far as 
Government schemes for financial 
assistance are concerned, should -~ 
help establish the rignt values in 
the theatre. At present, neither 
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important place in Government 
schemes; mere banners seem to 
count, and these often belong to 
groups run by social climbers 
wielding influence in Government 
circles. 

Recognition of a! director’s 
importance in theatre will not only 
raise the general standard of 
productions but give to the direc- 
tor a profession as well. It would 
create a new batch of free-lance 
directors, thereby releasing the 
director from time-consuming or- 
ganisational work and helping him 
develop more freely. 

As a matter of fact, it might be 
a good idea if Government schemes 
specifically include a director’s fee, 
so that a new opportunity at least 
for part-time employment on a 
casual basis is created for directors 
as a preliminary condition to full- 
fledged formation of professional 
theatres. It might re-kindle 
in them the fading flame of hope 
in the theatre. 

Even a liberal selection of 
directors would show how small 
is this class of artistes. And they 
alone know how hard it is to live 
in between the infrequent assign- 
ments they get on the radio, TV, 
and the theatre. 

If the director as a highly im- 
portant factor in theatre 1s recog- 
nised in this manner, we might 
begin to have fewer productions 
but that should actually be wel- 
come now that standards must be 
raised. 

A neighbouring country facing 
similar theatre conditions has a 
scheme, which might be quite 
helpful to us in our situation. In 
that country, the Government 
undertakes to subsidise fully the 
production of a certain number of 
plays during the’year. Then they 
select the most suitable directors, 
who choose the play and the best 
actors and deliver the goods. 

The peculiar growth of the 
Delhi theatres, calls for asimilar 
approach. It might better ensure 
quality and the right values in 
the theatre. If Government 
schemes for financial assistance 
to theatres were later to incorpo- 
rate remuneration for actor as 
well, we would perhaps already 
have created in a few years’ time 
the first conditions congenial to the 
growth of professional theatres, 
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Congress: The Meaning of Factionalism 
MOHAN RAM 


RADITIONAL Indian diffi- 
dence about conflict in poli- 
_ ticsis related to a philosophic 
suspicion of power. The domi- 
nant attitude towards power in 
Indian political culture is the fear 
of its corrupting and degrading 
influence. Only those who do not 
desire it, to whom it has come un- 
sought, may use it without danger. 
Gandhiji was a Mahatma because 
he strove to change individual 
character, including that of the 
British rulers, even while pursuing 
the political objective of Inde- 
pendence. Vinoba Bhavecmulated 
the Mahatama eschewing the 
pursuit of political power in his 
effort to change society by chang- 
ing men. Nehru too is honoured 
because he renounced wealth and 
comfort for prison in-selfless de- 
votion to the cause of freedom. 
This traditional conception of 
power had always affected Indian 
view of conflict. And hence the 
nostalgia for traditional harmony, 
with “consensus” replacing con- 
flict. But the nostalgia is a hope- 
less one, Though there is nothing 
utopian in thinking of the need 
for consensus capable of accommo- 
dating both conflict and common 
action, destruction of the tradi- 
tional order and the absence of a 
political community to take its 
place, have to be recognised. 
If conflict is to be handled in 
a controlled way, if individuals are 
to disagree without Josing the 
capacity for working together, they 
must, under conditions of demo- 
cratic authority and public liberty, 
build a consensus concerning who 
and what is legitimate in politics. 
But on the evidence available, it is 
clear that a political community 
capable of such a new consensus 
has not replaced the traditional 
order. A pervasive factionalism 
incapable of common purpose or 
leadership has become the order 
of the day. The Congress party 
aimed at modernising the 
traditional order but became tradi- 
tionalised instead. Herein lies the 
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meaning of factionalism in the 
Congress party. 

There is nothing new about 
factionalism in the broad sense, 
either. Factions and factional 
politics are part of the indigenous 
social and political order. But it 
has been intensified and has found 
mew expressions as a result of 
forces associated with technologi- 
cal change. Oscar Lewis relates 
the increased factional strife in 
Indian villages partly to the break- 
down of the economic-patronclient 
relationships and of the older 
kinship units. Prescription mini- 
mises conflict while freedom en- 
hances it. The sentimental com- 
mitment to traditional village con- 
sensus is hardly compatible with 
the utopias of planned economic 
development and social justice. 

But factionalism in India has 
this distincitive character: up toa 
point, the factions inside the 
Congress, which is the party in 
power, are traditional forms of 
social and political organisation. 
But the essential difference politi- 
cally between an Indian faction 
and a faction in the American 
South lies in the primacy of the 
factional interest over party orga- 
nisationintheformer. Paul Brass, 
in his study of factional politics 
inside the Uttar Pradesh Congress* 
starts off on this premise, which is 
both plausible and correct, 

The emergence of factions in- 
side the Congress should provide a 
fascinating subject for study. The 
new smash-and-grab type of Con- 
gressman who jumped on to the 
bandwagon on this side of freedom 
and the old-time Congressman, 
dedicated and selfless who sacri- 
ficed everything and now shudders 
to think of making capital out of 
his sacrifice are poles apart. The 
old-time Congressman is never 
chosen for executive positions in 


* FACTIONAL POLITICS IN AN 


INDIAN STATE. The Congress Party 
in Uttar Pradesh, by Paul R. Brass. 
University of California Press —Oxford 
University Press pp. 262; 1966 Rs, 22.50 


the Congress because he cannot 
enrol bogus membership. He is 
no match to the superior skill, 
economic power and the political 
agility of the new entrant. The 
old-type Congress worker is a 
diminishing quantity, driven far- 
ther and farther across a vanishing 
frontier. And in between, there 
is the generation of Congressmen 
who participated in the freedom 
struggle and made sacrifices and 
are now determined to seek, 
capture and wield power. 

But it would be wrong to pre- 
sume that factional conflict in the 
Congress is a post-Independence 
phenomenon. Pre-Independence 
factionalism was not related to 
power until the Congress reached 
a Stage of participation in Govern- 
ment. Factionalism was the pro- 
duct of personal rivalry and ra- 
tionalised in terms of ideological 
differences but restrained by the 
overriding need for unity in the 
struggle for freedom. The post- 
freedom factional rivalry is the 
product of personal politics and 
status policies, built around indi- 
vidual leaders but is devoid of any 
ideological content. It is a naked 
power equation between rival- 
-groups trying to throw each other 
from positions in the party and 
through it control political power. 


* x * * 


NY faction aspiring to re- 
tain power and capture power 

has to gain control of the 
most vital component in the 
party organisation—the one that 
chooses the candidates and distri- 
butes party tickets at the elections. 
To control this component, it is 
necessary to control the entire 
party organisation. Every faction 
realises this at some point or the 
other and the struggle is intensely 
fierce. Once a faction ousts a 
rival faction from power, the un- 
seated faction gets down to its 
job of undermining the one in 
power. Political charlatantism of 
the worst kind comes into its own. 
Ghost membership, character as- 
sassination, support for rival po- 
litical parties—any is fair. Fac- 
tionalism carries with it its own 
contradictions. At one level it 
opposes other political parties. 
At another it makes alliances with 
them. This was amply demons- 
trated in the Lok Sabha by-elec- 
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tions from Amroha and Farrukha- 
bad over two years ago. The 
material for the book under review 
had been gathered before these by- 

_ elections but the decisive rout of 
the Congress in both these consti- 
tuencies only confirms the thesis 
Paul Brass has been trying to 
develop in his book. 

The faction is a vertical struc- 
ture, interlocking upwards from 
the village to the State-level, and 
now even up to the Centre. In 
many cases, it cuts across all caste 
and class barriers. Decentralisa- 
tion of power through panchayati 
raj has increased the ruling party’s 
power of patronage at all levels, 
from the village panchayat through 
the taluk or block level to the dis- 
trict level. The system is such that 
no opposition party can covert 
its party strength into electoral 
strength, as has been proved in 
Andhra Pradesh among other 
States. There are extra-govern- 
mental institutions like the co- 
operatives and the land mortgage 
banks in which patronage is ex- 
tended. There is bitter factional 
struggle at all these levels and all 
these points. Someday, itis possi- 
ble that the District Development 
Council orthe Zilla Parishad would 
mean more to the factions at the 


district level than the State Assem- . 


bly. - 

A faction leader derives his 
strength from his:power of patro- 
nage. Underthenew dispensation, 
the State Government is not the 
only source of power. The 
struggle extends to the grassroots, 
for a share in every rupee of the 
development expenditure. This 
has brought about a qualitative 
change in the factional situation. 
When. a faction leader feels he is 
not in a position to dispense 
enough favours to his following 
from out of the limited political 
power he controls, he is prepared 
to pump in his own private re- 
sources as a sort of investment, 
until such time as he acquires 
both power and presitge. 

The factional conflict at the 
district level has utmost relevance 
to the power structure at the State 
level because the Pradesh Congress 
leadership comes into contact with 
the district-level factions in the 
most normal course. The contact 
is more than tangential. For, the 
alignment at the district level 
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determines the alignment at the 
State level. The factions at the 
State level interlock further up- 
wards. In the past, when a leader 
of Nehru’s stature was in active 
control of the party situation, the 
relationship between the , party 
leadership at the State and at the 


Centre was informal rather than - 


structural. In the case of Uttar 
Pradesh, arbitration or cansensus 
to resolve a dispute was possible 
because Nehru or Pandit Pant 
could prevail upon the contending 


factions by virtue of their own | 
-stature as leaders. 


* * * 


AUL Brass’ is not an ab- 
-Stract study. It is a pain- 
staking attempt at fathoming 
the depths of Congress factional 
politics in five of the Uttar Pradesh 
districts scientifically chosen and 
systematically studied. The result 
is rewarding. This study would 
prove that most theories on fac- 


- tionalism are so much of folklore. 


Factionalism introduces a comp- 
lexity in any political situation and 
there are several nuances to fac- 
tionalism. The single faction 
situation in Gonda district, under 
the Raja of Manikpur has a close 
parallel in Meerut where Charan 
Singh was the supremo for some 
time. But in neither of these dis- 
tricts could the stronger faction 
eliminate thé local Congress orga- 
nisationaltogether. A faction does 
not thrive in a vacuum. It has 
vertical and horizontal links. The 
amorphous multifactional situa- 
tion in Deoria districts stands at 
the other extreme. In Aligarh 
and Kanpur, the bifactional sys- 
tem has been going strong. The 
smaller factions outside the major 
ones ally with one or the other of 
the major factions. 

Does a faction disintegrate the 
party or integrate it? Paul Brass is 
not sure of an answer and he is 
right because the impact of fac- 
tionalism on the Congress in Uttar 
Pradesh hasbeen mixed. Itcannot 
be judged merely in terms-of elec- 
toral gains or losses. Factionalism 
has increased the areas of confict 
in Uttar Pradesh Congress and 
intensified the conflict. “No longer 
is the resolution of a conflict 
through consensus or arbitration 
possible. The upshot of this is a 
certain failure on the part of the 


Congress to hold itself together 
against the Opposition inroads. 
The Congress has lost much 
ground to other parties asa 
result. Besides, the intraparty 
struggle has helped other parties 
to acquire a mass base where 
they had none-before. 

But factions have certain inte- 
grating functions too. The con- 
tending factions try to enrol as 
many members as possible (not 
necessarily ghost members) and 
thus broaden the Congress base, 
They politicalise the caste and 
religious groups (though at the 
same time they prevent organisa- 
tion on the basis of class or eco- 
nomic interests, the faction being 
a multi-caste, multi-class orga- 
nisation). Factions divide castes 
like nothing else and prevent the 
domination of a party by a single 
religious or caste group. 

By far the most important 
function of factions, paradoxically 
though, has been to keep the party 
together (this does not imply that 
factions do not weaken the party) 
by keeping the conflict within the 
party. Any number of factions 
could thrive inside the Congress 
and a new factional alignment is 
always possible. The party base 
as such is hardly threatened. A 
faction leader hardly thinks of 
quitting the party. This is the 
real significance. When he 
goes out, he still calls himself 
a rebel Congressman or some- 
thing of the kind. The Con- 
gress label still has an appeal for 
the people in vast areas. No 
viable .alternative, openly anti- 
Congress, is possible against the 
Congress. Even in a State like 
Kerala, where the Communist 
challenge to Congress strength is 
real, the dissidents formed a rival 
Congress of their own. Or in 
Tamilnad back in 1957, the break- 
way Congressmen organised them- 
selves into a Congress Reform 
Committee. The identity of the 
Congress was still sought to be 
preserved and there was nothing 
anti-Congress in ideology to these 
organisations. The limited scope 
of Paul Brass’ study precludes an 
analysis of these factors. The 
Congress Reforms Committee 
(short-lived though)was formed 
long before Paul Brass began his 
study and the Kerala pheno- 
menon came a little after he had 
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finished gathering material. But 
both of them lend broad validity 
to his hypothesis. 


* x * 


AUL Brass has done well to 
emphasise the secular func- 
tions of factions. Most of 

us in India have been wrong here. 
To explain all factions in terms of 
caste would be incorrect. Sri 
Jaya Ertan Narayan once said 
“Caste is the biggest party in 
India.” Itis true that the Congress 
has placed a premium on caste 
and even the Communists realised 
this at some point as a factor in 
the voting behaviour of an electo- 
rate. When. they chose their 
candidate, the Communists have 
been particularly careful about his 
caste following which they euphe- 
mistically called the ‘social 
base.” But caste is not a big 
divider that it is made out to 
be. This is where even Selig 
Harrison went wrong. His was 
a pioneering study on the subject 
Caste and Andhra Communists, 
(American Political Science Re- 
view, June 1956) wherein he 


sought to “establish the crucial - 


importance of caste manipulation 
as a source of Andhra Communist 
strength.’ He elaborated this 
thesis in a later work, India : the 
Most Dangerous Decades (Prince- 
ton 1960). But his theory is 
hardly convincing. It is not true 
of Andhra Pradesh or any other 
State for that matter. 

If the Communist voting st- 
rength in coastal Andhra districts 
is derived from the party’s base 
among the economically strategic 
Kamma caste, it certainly is not a 
credible explanation to attribute 
the Communist failure in the less 
prosperous Rayalaseema districts 
to the absence of the economic 
hagemony of the Kammas. The 
Reddys are the dominant caste in 
Rayalaseema and the Communist 
leadership is largely from this 
caste. Selig Harrison’s generali- 
sation about the Ahira and Jats 
of Uttar Pradesh is equally un- 
convincing. 

On ths other hand, there is 
evidence to the contrary from 
Andhra Pradesh. Myron Weiner 
found in a predominantly Kamma 
contituency (for the Lok Sabha) in 
coastal Andhra Pradesh at the 
1962 elections that “factional lo- 
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yalties within the Congress proved 
to be more powerful than party 
loyalties’? and that “multi-caste 
village factions were the basic 
working units for each of the 
three Assembly candidates.” 
What happens whena Congress 
Kamma faces a Communist Kam- 
ma? Issues other than caste begin 
to dominate. The present writer 
made a close study of the voting 
pattern in the South Arcot and 
North Arcot districts of Madras 
State in 1962. The Vannias had 
emerged as one of the few power- 
ful caste lobbies of the kind in the 
country in 1952 and formed 
casteist parties in these districts. 
But in 1957 and 1962, when there 
were Vanniya candidates in al- 
most all the parties the voting 


pattern reflected the respective ' 


party strength because no Vanniya 
could win soley onhis caste appeal. 

Similarly, the voting pattern 
in Meerut district in Uttar Pra- 
desh puts Selig Harrison’s genera- 
lisation about a compact of the 
Ahirs and Jats and other castes in 
a curious perspective. Caste is 
one of the factors determining 
political behaviour but not the 
only one. True, the Congress hold 
over the dominant caste like the 
Lingayats in Mysore ensures it 
the support of the lower castes 
the dominant caste controls but 
one wonders if the role of caste in 
political behaviour has not been 
overestimated. 


* * * 


HAT is the relationship be- 
W iween factional conflicts and 
economic conflicts? Paul 
Brass’ study of Deoria reveals an 
interesting facet of the relationship. 
Here factional politics and econo- 
mic conflicts are independent va- 
riables. There is no party loyalty 
among the leaders or the voters 
and this gives room for home that 
issues will replace factional ri- 
valries as the determinants voting 
behaviour at some future stage. 
In Gonda, an effete Congress or- 
ganisation regained strength thr- 
ough a factional alliance while in 
Aligarh, such opportunism cost 
the party dear. 
In Kanpur, an urban area with 
a working class majority, despite 
factional rivalries, the Congress 
is more than a match for the 


divided Opposition and has largely 
held its own. 

_ On the whole Paul Brass’ study 
is outstanding in many respects. 
Admittedly, his hypothesis that 
factionalism is less intense where 
there is an external threat to the 
Congress (as in Uttar Pradesh) 
lacks conclusive evidence to sup- 
port it. Factionalism has been 
intense in Kerala, to the point of 
the dissidents forming a rival 
Congress despite the Communist 
challenge. Kerala is one of the 
few States where issues are really 
at stake and nothing can be re- 
solved in terms of personalities 
alone. 

If anything, Paul Brass’ tenta- 
tive conclusions only strengthen 
one’s belief that Indian political 
behaviour is complex and most 
theories developed in the past are 
at best working hypotheses to be 
tested against evidence. 

Factionalism, like rice millers, 
are a vital factor in Congress 
politics. But would the factions 
prove the ultimate undoing of the 
Congress? Paul Brass is prepared 
to assume that the recognition of 
by the faction leaders of the need 
to preserve the party might save 
the Congress in Uttar Pradesh. 
And he is right when he is not 


. prepared to leave it at that but 


proceeds to ask the crucial ques- 
tion: Can such self-interest or the 
instinct for self-preservation be a 
valid substitute for a moral com- 
mitment, for loyalty to the party 
and its ideology? 

Factionalism, which manifests 
itself in a naked power equation, 
has its origin in a lack of basic 
loyalty to the party’s basic 
principles among a substantia! 
section of the following. A mere 
will to survive cannot preserve a 


party. 
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ATULYA DARSHAN 


NE of the strangest fact- 
finding missions has just 
been completed by a group 

of Congress MPs led by Sri Raghu- 
nath Singh, M.P. They visited 
this State for two days to get “ʻa 
first-hand idea” of the recent dis- 
turbances. 

As a Calcutta pressman, I had 
the opportunity of meeting Sri 


Raghunath Singh, and many of my. 


colleagues were taken aback by 
the disclosures of the delegation’s 
itinerary: Sri Singh and his team 
kept away from visiting Basirhat, 
the starting point of the present 
upheaval, where even. the local 
Congress participated in the cam- 
paign for food and kerosene. They 
did not visit the relatives and the 
families of all those killed by 
police firing. They did not inspect 
any of the places which were 
looted by the police, nor did they 
interview any of those hurt by 
police repression. 
there was no question of their 
meeting any of the Opposition 
leaders. 

Thé only important person 
they seem to have met besides the 


Of course, 


police, the Government officials 
and the Ministers, is Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, whose courage and saga- 
city were displayed by his hiding 
his not-inconsiderable bulk in the 
cool comforts of a fashionable 
nursing home during the period of 
the disturbances. 

It is a matter of shame that 
responsible Congress leaders like 
Sri Singh and his colleagues should 
have claimed to have completed “ʻa 
fact-finding mission” without hav- 
ing the honesty to do the job in 
the proper way. In fact, Sri 
Nanda and Sri Subramaniam, met 
a larger spectrum of West Bengal 


public opinion than Sri Raghu- | 


nath Singh’s Atulya Darshan. 
Let Sri Kamaraj himself come 
to West Bengal, and he will under- 


stand the agony of the people 


here: There must be no mockery 
of the suffering of the hapless 
people of this State under the 
Sen-Ghosh dispensation. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I 
would like to add that I work on 
the staff of a well-known news- 
paper which supports Congress. 
Calcutta’ —A Reporter 


HEAV EN-BORN 


HE appointment-of Sri S, l 


Ranganathan to be the Com- 

ptroller and Auditor General 
of India means that the ICS raj 
still continues in New Delhi and 
that our Government has an in- 
fallible faith in the omnipotence 
of this heaven-born Service. 
_ SriRanganathan’s appointment 
was preceded by a protracted con- 
troversy though it did not come 
out in the public. As early as 
November last year, the Indian 
Audit & Accounts Service Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution pro- 
testing against the proposed move 
to put an ICS for the post. On 
February 7, a high-level deputation 
from the Association led by the 
Accountant General, Central Re- 
’ venues, met the Prime Minister and 
placed before her the case against 
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getting an outsider ICS for this 
important post. Among those 
who heard the case of the Asso- 
ciation was the Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Sri L. K. Jha. 
Administrative ability apart, it 
is imperative that any person 
selected as the Comptroller and 
Auditor General should have ex- 
perience and working knowledge 
of the Department which alone 
can give him the expertise so 
essential for the important post. 
It is unfair to the senior members 
of the T.A. & A.S. that even after 
eighteen years of independence, 
the Government could not choose 
someone from among their ranks, 
instead of an ICS, for the august 
post. 
- LA. & A.S. Low-brow 
New Delhi 


BEN BELLA'S 
COMRADES 


HE Committee for the De- 

fence of Ahmed Ben Bella 

and other victims of Re- 
pression in Algeria issued the fol- 
lowing announcement on March 
2 . 


News has just been received 
that the political prisoners held in 


- the jail of Lambese, Algeria— 


Hocine Zahouane, Bachir Hadj 


-Ali, Mohamed Harbi and their 


fellow prisoners—have begun a 
hunger. strike of unlimited dura- 
tion. 

As a result of tortures inflicted 
on them, these prisoners—who 
have never been legally indicted or 
tried—are all in urgent need of 
medical treatment, which has thus 
far been denied them. 


The purpose of the hunger 
strike is to attract the attention of 
the world to the plight of the 
prisoners, whose repeated com- 
plaints to the Algerian’ authori- 
ties have so far met with no res- 
ponse. 

Hocine z ahouane, former 
Chairman of the Orientation Com- 
mission of the FLN (National 
Liberation Front) Political Bureau, 
was conisidered as the leader of 
the Popular Resistance Organi- 
zation (O.R.P.), the clandestine 
opposition to the present regime 
established by the military coup 
d’etat against Ben Bella on June 
19, 1965. ~ 
` Bachir Hadj Ali is a leading 
Algerian Communist and literary 
figure. 

Mohamed Harbi, formerly ideo- 
logical adviser to President Ben 
Bella, is generally regarded as the 
architect of the “Algiers Charter”, 
adopted at the first FLN Congress 
in April 1964, laying down the 
guidelines for the “Algerian Path 


- to Socialism”. 


The prisoners—whose only 
“crime” is that they are consistent 
partisans of socialismin Algeria—- 
demand their freedom. 

' According to unconfirmed re- 
ports, President Ahmed Ben Bella 
has also begun a hunger strike in 
support of his fellow patriots and 


` former associates. 


Paris Schofield Coryell 
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Lesson from Bastar 


HE serious distrubances in the Adivasi belt in "Madhya Pradesh 
culminating in the tragic happenings at Bastar have once again 
underlined the urgency of a properly thought-out policy to- 

wards the tribal people as a whole. 

The Adivasis in Bastar have long been in a state of angry ferment 
which neither the State Government nor the Centre tackled in a proper 
way. Although it is-true that the Bastar ruler, Pravin Chandra 
Bhanjdeo—a victim of the recent clashes—was a difficult per- 
sonality to deal with, there is no gainsaying the fact that the Govern- 
ment has not yet evolved a correct approach to win over the tribal 
people, and has instead, tried to suppress Adivasi discontent by 
brute force. 

This is true not only of the extensive tribal settlements in Madhya 
Pradesh but in ‘north-eastern India as well, from the Nagas to the 
To talk only of foreign intrigues stirring up the tribal people 
is to be blindly complacent. The fact that even after eighteen years 
of independence, the tribal people practically all over the country 
have not been brought into the mainstream of national advance is 
being slowly but widely: realised as a very serious shortcoming: 
of the political leadership of the country. Nehru’s sympathetic 
approach to the tribal people, as witnessed in his full-scale support 
for the far-sighted line pursued by men like Verrier Elwin, was 
always checkmated by a hard crust of intolerance on the part of a 
large body of Congress opinion including some of the State 
Governments directly confronted with the tribal’ problem. 

This could be seen even in the case of the Bihar Government’s 
dealing with the Jharkhand leadership; the crisis of a renewed acrimony - 
was averted by the patch-up arrangement which resulted in the award 
of deputy ministership at the Centre to one of theirleaders. But such 
political makeshifts can hardly be taken as a substitute for a well- 
worked-out policy. The Bastar tragedy, provoked by a long period of 
police brutality on the Adivasis coupled with the total economic 
neglect of the aréa, has come as a warning about the explosive character 
of the problem, which ‘can no longer be ignored by the Goverament 
except at its, own peril. 

The unrest among the tribal people must never be teated as a mere 
law-and-order problem, nor can it be tackled by keeping them in a 
state of quarantine. The urgency of winning over the tribal people, 
particularly in the central belt stretching from Durgapur at one end 
to Bhilai at the other, is to be~recognised in the. context of the 


- fact that this is precisely the area where India’s giant industrial 


complexis coming up fast. Ifthe neighbouring Adivasi people 
cannot be won over, the Government may have to pay the price for 
such neglect. The most advanced sector of the economy coming 
up in the most backward zone is bound to produce social collisions 
which can prove disastrous. 


The economic uplift of the tribal people i is one of the urgent tasks 


facing the Government: not only is their primitive economy to be 


raised to fit into modern conditions, but they have to be protected 








TORMENTS FOR KAMARAJ 


EKING’S sense of timing 
has always been admired at 
even by its adversaries. In 

October 1962, at the height of the 
Cuban crisis came the Chinese 
onslaught across the McMahon 
Line. Apd at the height of the 
Indo-Pak war last September came 
the famous ultimatum for the 
return of sheep and goats. 

There has therefore been very 
little surprise at Mr. Liu Shao- 
chi’s trip to Rawalpindi synchro- 
nising with Smt Indira Gandhi’s 
visit to Washington and the ses- 
sion of the Soviet Communist 
Party Congress in Moscow. For, 
Peking had no doubt that both in 
the Washington talks and the 
Moscow deliberations, the ques- 
tion of China’s isolation, political- 
ly as well as strategically, is likely 
to figure prominently, though of 
course from totally different 
angles. It is this knowledge that 
has led the Chinese leadership to 
stage a diplomatic break-through 
by parading its opportunist 
friendship for the Pakistani lea- 
ders, who in their turn seem 
to be anxious to demonstrate the 
triumph of their new-found inde- 
pendence in foreign affairs. 

This initiative on the part 
of Peking has helped the American 
Lobby in the Capital more than 
anybody else: for, it has always 
been the c6ntention of the pro- 
American elements in New Delhi 
that the Government is not suffi- 
ciently waking upto the danger 
from China and that the only way 
to keep the Chinese troops away 
from the border is to seek, uninhibi- 
ted, large-scale arms aid to India. 
Those who have been carefully 
following the logic of Peking’s 
policy towards India in the last 
six years are not surprised by 
such a development; every thrust 
by China, political, diplomatic or 
military, against this country has 
been like a shot in the arm for the 
American Lobby. It looks as if 
to prove their own thesis that 
India has gone under the tutelage 
of Washington, the Chinese 
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leaders have been taking precisely 
those very steps which can 
facilitate American hegemony 
over this country. 

From this standpoint, Mr. 
Liu Shao-chi’s visit to Pakistan 
considerably strengthened Mr. 
Johnson’s hands during his talks 


with Smt Gandhi: naturally the - 


U.S. President would take the 
maximum advantage of this by 
pressing for an Indo-Ameiican 
understanding for a common stra- 
tegy against China in South Asia; 
more particularly, it would lessen 
his embarrassment over the U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. 

The display of-Chinese tanks 
in Rawalpindi on Pakistan’s Na- 
tional Day has heightened New 
Delhi’s misgivings about the effec- 
tiveness of China’s road links with 
Pakistan. So long, the general 
impression in New Delhi was 
that China could only make a 
diversionary move if there is a 
resumption of Indo-Pak hostilities. 
The reports about Chinese guerilla 
experts training the mujahid bands 
in the Pak-occupied Kashmir were 
noted in New Delhi, but 
until recently there was little 
evidence in hand about any stra- 
tegic link-up between Sinkiang and 
West Pakistan by which Peking’s 
tanks could make their ceremonial 
appearance in Rawalpindi. No 
doubt this adds a new dimension 
to India’s defence problems against 
two neighbours in collusion. 


* * * 


N this context the problem of 

Kashmir presents itself for 

a thorough re-examination. 
Although Smt Gandhi has no 
doubt emphasised in Washing- 
ton the danger of the resumption 
of U.S. arms supply to Pakistan 
particularly after the demonstra- 
tion of Sino-Pak entente, New 
Delhi has to prepare itself for any 
fresh round of disturbances in 
Kashmir Valley with the onset of 
summer. There is no illusion here 
about the danger of large-scale 
infiltration across the Cease Fire 


Line since it is known that a consi- 
derable number of pro-Pakistani 
elements had crossed over from the 
Poonch side even before the fron- 
tier was stabilised after the Cease 
Fire. And those who know the 
terrain could point to the fact 
that even if the Indian Army had 
held on to the three passes at 
Haji Pir, Tithwal and Kargil, 
there are numerous other inlets 
into the Valley through which 
trained guerilla bands could 
easily come. 

In the event of any such flare- 
up in the Valley, it is quite possible 
the Pakistan Government this time 
may not officially commit itself 
to its support; at the same time, 
it will try to take the maximum 
advantage of such a situation by 
bringing the question once again 
before the Security Council. So 
technically without tearing up the 
Tashkent Declaration, Rawalpin- 
di would try to exploit any staging 
of a come-back by the infiltrators 
as a spontaneous upheaval of the 
people in the Valley. 

To counteract such a possi- 
bility there is evidence of eager- 
ness on the part of the authorities 
in New Delhi to bring about a 
Stabilised political situation in 
Kashmir. With the re-drawing of 
the map of Punjab, the chances 
of the Karan Singh plan for the 
bifurcation of Kashmir 
from Jammu, have brightened up. 
And so far Smt Gandhi has shown 
no inclination to dismiss the plan 
as either impractical, risky or im- 
prerialist-inspired, as has been 
made out by Sri Sadiq and his 
colleagues. ‘ 

Reports are also current that 
a serious bid to win over 
Sheikh Abdullah may soon be 
made. In this regard also the 
Prime Minister is believed to 
have shown no disinclination. Ac- 
cording to some sources, she is 
keen on coming to an understand- 
ing with Sheikh Abdullah and is 
prepared to bend backward to 
achieve that. If the question comes 
up concretely, it is possible that 
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she would meet with some amount 
of resistance from some of her 
Cabinet colleagues—most likely 
from Sri Nanda—but it is equally 


true that she will get a large. 


measure of support not only from 
her other colleagues but a good 
section of Congressmen as well. 
Even Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
and his supporters may not be 
totally averse to such a move. 

New Delhi observers however 
feel that all such olive-branch 
overtures to Sheikh Abdullah 
would not come out in the open 
until after the Budget session of 
Parliament, though the prelimi- 
naries may be taken up in hand 
during the coming weeks. In any 
case the general impression in the 
Capital is that a bold move for 
political stability in the Kashmir 
Valley must not be delayed if a 
large-scale disaster has to be 
averted. 

* * * 


HE first two months of Smt 

Gandhi’s regime have seen 

- five major outbursts of mass 
disquiet—the Kerala Bundh, the 
West Bengal upheaval, the Mizo 
rising, the Punjab disturbances and 
the Bastar killing—which in their 
totality are regarded by many as 
the rumblings of a political crisis; 
and there is no sign that these will 
not be followed by others equally 
dramatic “and distrubing for the 
Centre. 
_ Although the present Govern- 
ment can draw the consolation 
that these developments flow in 
one way or the other from the 
legacy of the past, there is good 
ground for believing that the 
Congress” President is very much 
concerned at this massive mani- 
festation of unrest all over the 
country. The fact which isnot 
denied by anybody in authority 
in the Capital is that practically 
all these happenings have come in 
the wake of a country-wide reali- 
sation about the evident weakness 
of the central authority. 

Jt is in this context that one 
often hears in New Delhi the 
complaint that what the country 
needs today is a strong leadership 
at the Centre. Sri Kamaraj has 
realised the seriousness of this 
growing feeling, and although he 
kept himself away from New Delhi 
during the West Bengal and the 
Punjab troubles — a point which 
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has been exploited widely by fis 
carping critics inside the Congress 
itself—he is not unaware of the 
danger inherent in the present 
situation. It is precisely in this 
context that in his recent speech 
in Madras he warned against the 
Army having been called in too 
often, lest the country might drift 
into a situation when the army 
rule becomes the regular order. 

While during his recent trip 
to the Punjab, the Congress Presi- 
dent has rebuked the Opposition 
parties for many of the violent 
disturbances, it is known that he 
is much more worried over the 
crack-up in his own Party. In 
Sri Kamaraj’s view, it appears that 
the major cause for the present 
unrest is the disintegration of the 
Congress itself and he has been 
holding serious consultations with 
some of his closest colleagues as 
to the manner in which this could 
be staved off. 

It is reported that he has al- 
ready made an assessment of the 
Situation in course of discussions 
with a large number of MPs; 
according to it, in six States, the 
Congress faces serious crisis which 
might result in unpredictable re- 
verses at the General Election. 
These problem States have been 
listed as Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
Kerala and West Bengal. 

In varying degrees the malady 
in all these cases has been the in- 
fight among the groups inside the 
Congress, which have been capi- 
talised by Opposition forces: the 
Right Opposition in Rajas- 
than and Madhya Pradesh; 
the Left Opposition in Kerala 
and West Bengal; while both 
the Right and the Left 
might share the spoils in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh. Apart from these, 
observers in the Capital have a 
feeling that things are not going 
to be easy for the Congress in 
Madras as well, with Sri Raja- 
gopalachari and Sri Annadurai 
forming a common axis. It is 
Significant that Sri Kamaraj has 
thought it necessary to pay parti- 
cular attention to Madras and has 
taken time off from his pressing 
assignments at the Centre to have 
personally gone in for mass cam- 
paign in his home State. 

The only redeeming feature in 
the situation is that the Jan 


Safign $ nudu vnan oa 
been punctured by its failure to 
bring about any mass mobilisation 
during the recent anti-Suba agita- 
tion in the Punjab. The deva- 
luation of the Jan Sangh’s politi- 
cal standing in the Punjab is 
bound to have a chain-reaction 
at least to same extent in the rest 
of the Hindi-speaking belt in 
North India 


However, the realisation 
has been growing in the 
Congress leadership that the 


crisis this time cannot be tackled 
by mere organisational gimmicks 
nor by high-powered pep-talks 
about the Congressman’s role of 
destiny. The special feature of the 
various unrest this time has been 
the mass discontent, claiming in 
each case a fair deal for the res- 
pective sectors—whether it is the 
question of food in Kerala and 
West Bengal, or tribal aspirations 
among the Mizos and the Adivasis, 
or the pressures and counter- 
pressures over the right of linguis- 
tic groups in the Punjab. In all 
these cases, the promises and 
pledges made by Congress in the 
past are being questioned by the 
masses in a state of anger and 
frustration, no longer willing to 
wait for another day. 

In the face of such challenges 
coming from the very people who 
provided the power and sustenance 
to the Congress so long, the inner 


. tensions of the Congress are being 


accentuated, factionalism is assum- 
ing a political character, the have- 
not in the organisation often, may 
be with demagogic opportunism, 
taking up the cause of the have-not 
outside. 

Thus, instead of the Congress- 
men in a body putting up a solid 
front when the political authority 
of their party is under fire, the 
organisation itself is showing signs 
of widening fissures-and almost 
irreparable disintegration. It is 
such a situation which current- 
affairs analysts all over the world 
regard as the beginning of a politi- 
cal crisis facing a nation. 

Whether the present leadership 
of the Government and the Con- 
gress High Command can face it 
even with the extraordinary gift 
of commonsense of a leader of the 
calibre of Sri Kamaraj, only the 
coming crucial months can tell. 
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Mind of Golwalkar ~ | 
. Critique of R.S.S. Ideology 
SUBHADRA JOSHI - 


NALYSES of current In- 
dian political thinking are 
invariably based on the pro- 

fessions and’ performance of the 
political parties which, participate 
in the demorcratic processes. Gr- 
oups and organisations that avoid 
publicity and open contention of 
ideology escape the eye of the 
analyst. , This trend is common 
to all liberal societies but it-was 
accentuated in India because of the 
peculiar character of the freedom 
movement. After independence it 
has persisted because the party that 
led India to freedom has continued 
to hold the, reins of power all 
these years. Those opposed to 
Congress differ from it politically 
but there is a basic-agreement that 
India should be developed as a 
secular, democratic nation with an 
egalitarian economic order. “ 


Outside Consensus - 


That there is an ideology 
contrary to this national consensus 
expressing itself through an orga- 
nisational network which is para- 
military in character quite often 
escapes notice. Rashtriya Swa- 
yamsevak Sangh has enjoyed this 
benefit ever since its inception 
even though it was held responsi- 
ble for crimes like violence, arson 
and communal killings. That they 
have lived down the stigma of 
1947-49 when the Government had 
to declare R.S.S. unlawful is clear 

_from the fact that the Government 
today look upon it as a purely 


cultural organisation. In the intel- . 


lectual circles it is dismissed as of 
mo consequence because in their 
view, it expresses only a nostalgia 
for the dead past which is only 
self-defeating. 

Little is it realised that R.S.S. 
is a much more serious affair than 
- an expression of just nostalgic 


é . . 
` ched day in and day out in R.S.S. 


cultural revivalism. It is an en- - 


deavour to change our entire 
national outlook. What is prea- 
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shakhas runs contrary. to all 
Tour national ideals and beliefs. 

The R.S.S. avoided publicly 
stating its ideological political 
positions for fear of opposition. 
The developments since 1962 when 
the Chinese attacked India have 


given them the courage to parade ` 
their wares in the open. -Most of > 


the pronouncements of its leader 
Sri M. S. Golwalkar are public 
-these days. And now, a book 
has been issued comprising the 
ideas which he hammers in the 
minds of his followers, most of 


whom are of young impression- 


able age and have 
minds. : 


Bunch of Thorns 


` Sri Golwalkar, as revealed in 
his book Bunch of Thoughts, hasa 
distinct philosophy with a concept 
of history, polity and Indian 
freedom movement. In the words 
of Sri M. A. Venkata Rao, who 
has written the Preface, the 
thoughts of the present leader of 
R.S.S. are “the adumbration of the 
other Mind of Modern Indian 
Leadership neglected by the more 
prominent and exotic Gandhian 
Congress Leadership”. 

When the nation was fighting 
against foreign domination, the 
leaders of R.S.S; were nowhere to 
be seen. They were afraid of the 
British but when freedom has been 
won, they are seeking to tarnish 
the name of those who laid down 
their everything at its alter. This 
is how Sri Golwalkar_ -characte- 
rises the national leadership: 

“This leadership only came as 


uncritical 


‘a bitter climax of the despicable. 


tribe of so many of our ancestors 
who during the past 1200 years 


sold their national honour and | 


freedom to foreigners, and joined 
hands with the inveterate enemies 
of our country and our religion in 
cutting the throats of their own 


minent 


kith and kin to gratify their per- 
sonal egoism, selfishness and ri- 
valry. No wonder Nemesis over- 
took such a people in the form of 
such a self-destructive leader- 
ship.” = 

Why is he so much angry with 


the leaders? Because they worked 
- for Hindu-Muslim unity as a pre- 


requisite for swaraj. According to 
him it was sheer credulousness 
on the part of the Hindus to 
accept this gospel. “One pro- 
leader had gone to 
the extent of saying that he 
would not accept Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity”! reports 
Sri Golwalkar.’ and comments, . 


. “In other words, the Hindu was 
_ told that he was imbecile, that he 


had no spirit, no stamina to stand 
on his own legs and fight for the 
independence of his motherland 
and all this had to be injected 
into him in the form of Muslim 
blood. What a shame, what a 
misfortune. that. our own leaders 
should have come forward to 
knock out the ancient and indo- 
mitable faith in ourselves and 
destroy our spirit of self-confidence 
and self-reliance, which is the very 
life-breath of a people! Those who 
declared ‘No Swaraj without 
Hindu-Muslim unity’ have thus 
perpetrated the greatest treason 
to our society. They have com- 
mitted the most heinous sin of 
killing the life-spirit of a great and 
ancient people.” 


Freedom Movement Evil 


The references to particular 
leaders here are unmistakable 
although the dates of these pro- 
nouncements are~not mentioned. 
When in 1948 they were held res- 
ponsible for creating the atmosp- 
here which led to Gandjihi’s 
murder, they protested that they 
held him in high esteem. 

Naturally this mind cannot 
look upon independence as inde- 
pendance. According to him 1947 
does not mark the triumph- of the 
freedom struggle -but the defeat 
of Hindus at the hands of Muslims. 
The entire freedom movement, in 
his opinion, has been something 
unfortunate: “The ..... movement 
led by the Congress has had more 
disastrous and degrading effect 
on the country. Most of the trage- 
dies and evils that have'overtaken . 
our country during the last few 
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decades and aré even today cor- 
roding our national life are its 
direct outcome.” . 

Why?. Because these leaders 
eghorted ‘the Hindus ‘to ignore, 
even submit meekly to the vanda- 
lism and atrocities of the Muslims’, 
and were in effect. told: “Forget 
all that the Muslims have done 


in the past and all that they are . 


now doing to you. If your worship- 
ping in the temple, your taking 
out gods in procession “in the 
streets irritates the Muslims, then 
don’t do it. If they carry away 
your wives and daughters, let 


them. Do not obstruct. them. That 


-would be violence”! 
Spade by Any Other Name 


Now if you call him communal, 
Golwalkarji would be angry. Al- 


ready he has complained against < 


this way of describing him: “We 
are witnessing a strange pheno-- 
menon in our country today. The 
real and positive concept of Hindu 
Nationalism is being dubbed as 
communal, reactionary, narrow- 
minded and so on and the un- 
scientific, teactionary and harmful 
theory of territorial nationalism, 

upheld by our present day leaders, 

is paraded as ‘secular’, ‘progres- 
sive’ and ‘broad-minded’.” 

In his concept of nationalism 
there is no place for communities 
other than Hindus. “The mere 
fact of birth or nurture in a parti- 
cular territory, without a corres- 
ponding mental pattern,.can never 
give a person the status of a 
national in that land.” He says 
that “in this-land of ours, Bharat, 
` the national life is of the Hindu 
people. In short, this is the Hindu 
Nation.” 


And heclaims heis no preacher. ` 


of intolerance: “We in the Sangh 
are Hindus to the core. That’s 
why we have respect for all faiths 
and religious beliefs. He cannot be 
a Hindu at all who is intolerant 
of other faiths.” But this Hindu 
spirit of tolerance is superseded 
by his divine devotion to Hindu 
Nation. So he is plagued with the 
thought : what is the attitude of 
those people who have been con- 
verted to Islam or Christianity? 
Very generously he- concedes 
that they are born here and then 
asks, “But are they true to its 
salt? Are they ‘grateful towards 
this land which has brought them 
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up? Do they feel that they are the 
children of this land and its 
tradition and that to serve it is 
their great good fortune? Do they 


feel it their duty to serve her? No! | 


Together with the change in their 
faith, gone are the spirit of lové and 
and devotion for the nation”. 
However, he has a kind and 
friendly word for the minority 
communities: “So, all that we 
say is that the Muslims and Chri- 
stians here should give up their 


present foreign mental comple-’ 


xion and merge in the common 
stream of our national life”. 
Having ‘been woven in the 
political and economic fabric of 
India is not enough: “There are 
some people who declare that 
they have achieved unity of Hin- 
dus, Muslims, Christians and all 
others on the political and econo- 
mic plane. But why limit the one- 
ness only there? Why not make it 
more wide and more comprehen- 
sive so as to fuse them all-in the 


‘ Hindu way of life, in our dharma 


and take them back as lost bro- 
thers? For those who speak of 
unity on the political and eco- 
nomic plane we say that we stand 
not only for political and econo- 
mic unity but also for cultural 
and religious unity.” 


Reconversion Scheme 


That means unless they are 
reconyerted they have no rights in 
this land because they would re- 
main anti-national. Sri Golwalkar 
is critical even of our Constitution 
for having prescribed equality for 
all irrespective of religious diff- 
erences. In an earlier publica- 
tion ‘Why -Hindu Rashtra? he 
wrote: 

“Unfortunately in our country, 


our Constitution has equated the’ 


children of the soil with the aggres- 
sor and given equal rights to 
everybody, just as a person without 
understanding may give equal 
rights to his children and to the 
thieves in his house and distribute 
the property among all. That has 
happened in our country now. 
Same rights to the aggressor, 
same rights to the children of the 


_ soilt’? 


In the same book he gave the 
verdict: “Historically this land is 
a Hindu Rashtra, which has been 
existing here from very ancient 
times. Hence freedom of the land 


of Bharat is the freedom ot 
Hindu Rashtra. Prosperity of 
Bharat means establishment of the 
Hindu Rashtra in the world as 
a respectable entity.” 

He wants us to believe that the 
Muslims in India are highly sus- 
pect as agents of Pakistan: “There 
are sure signs that an explosive 


- situation similar to that of 1946- 47 


is fast brewing and there is no 
knowing when it will blow up. 
Right from Delhi to Rampur and 
Lucknow the Muslims are busy 
hatching a dangerous plot, piling 


. Up arms and mobilising their men 


and probably biding their time to 
strike from within when Pakistan 
decides upon an armed conflict 
with our country, And when they 
do strike, it is very likely that 
even Delhi may be rocked to the 
foundations unless we wake up 
in time to nip the mischief in the 
bud”. 

As if not satisfied with the 
above as it does not compreheud 
the entire geography of the country 
he makes a more comprehensive 
statement a little further: “In fact, 
all over the country wherever 
there is a masjid or a Muslim 
mohalla, the Muslims feel that is 
is their own independent terri- 
tory.... That is in a way admit- 
ting though indirectly that within 


.the country there are’ so many 


Muslim pockets i.e. so many 
miniature Pakistans:...such po- 
ckets have become centres of a 
widespread network of the pro- 
Pakistani elements in this land”. 


Jehad Against Christians ` 


The Christians fare no better. 
Fewer pages and epithets are .de-. 
voted to them only because they 
are numerically a smaller com- 
munity. Otherwise their guilt is 
no less. They are accused of whip- 
ping up trouble in Nagaland and 
other tribal areas. When they talk 
of spreading Christianity what 
they really mean is that the Hindus’ 


“hereditary religion, philosophy, 


culture and way of life should be 
demolished and they should be- 
come absorbed in a world federa- 
tion of Christianity”. 

Of their role in India the saviour 
of Hinduism says, “Such is the 
role of Christian gentlemen resid- 
ing in our land today, out to de- 
molish not only the religious and 
social fabric of our life but also 
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to establish political domination 
in Various pockets and if passible 
all over the land. Such has been, 
in fact, their role wherever they 
have stepped—all under the allur- 
ing garb of bringing peace and 
brotherhood to mankind uncer 
the angelic wings of Jesus Christ.” 
And hence the warning: “So 
long as the Christians here indulge 
in such activities and consider 
themselves as agents of the inter- 
national movement for the spread 
of Christianity, and refuse to 
offer their first loyalty to the land 
of their birth and behave as true 
children of the herritage and cul- 
ture of their ancestors, they will 
remain here as hostiles and will 
have to be treated as such’. 


None Spared 


Similar words are addressed to 
all other minorities. How Lis 
belly must have turned when 
in the recent Indo-Pak conflict 
members of minority community 
unquestioningly laid down their 
lives in the defence of the country! 

But the bulk of Indian people 
in the eyes of Sri Golwalkar are 
either corrupted by a perverse 
sense of secularism or are suspect. 
Only the band that accepts his 
lead is worthy of a respectful life 
because his is the only sacred 
mission: 

“The Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh has resolved to fulfil that 
age-old mission by forging as a 
first step, the present day scat- 
tered elements of the Hindu So- 
ciety into an organised and invin- 
cible force both on the plane of the 
spirit and on the plane of material 
life. Verily this is the one real 
practical world mission—if there 
ever was one.” 

Sri Golwalkar is nots olicitous 
of the welfare of only India be- 
cause “The mission cf reorganis- 
ing the Hindu people on the lines 
of their unique national genius 
which the Sangh has taken up is 
not only a great process of true 
national regeneration of Bharat 
but also the inevitable precondition 
to realise the dream of world 
unity and human welfare.” 

He would have us believe thet 
“it is the grand world unifying 
thought of Hindus alone that can 
supply the abiding basis for human. 
brotherhood. that knowledge of 
the inner Spirit which w:ll charge 
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the human mind with the sublime 
urge to toil for the happiness of 
mankind, while opening out full 
and free scope for every small 
life-speciality on the face cf the 
earth to grow to its full stature”. 

Let no one say that such gum- 
ption is repugnant to the essen- 
tially catholic Hindu culture, for 
Sri Golwalkar would immediately 
declare it an alien influence. 

The entire trouble in the world, 
if Sri Golwalkar is to be believed, 
is On account of the accursed non- 
Hindus because true knowledge 
that makes for unity and happpi- 
ness of mankind is “in the safe 
custody of Hindus alone”. “It is 
a divine trust, we may say, given 
to the charge of the Hindus by 
Destiny. And when a person pos- 
sesses a treasure, a duty is laid 
upon him to safeguard it and make 
it available for the welfare of 
others.” 

How will the Hindus fulfil 
this mission? By making them- 
selves strong and united. His 
world view leads him to the con- 
clusion that “strength is the very 
elixir of national life", He says, 
“When we thus read the world 
correctly, we are forced to arrive 
at the simple conclusion that the 
only basis of our free and pros- 
perous national life is invincible 
Strength—a strength that will 
strike terror into the hearts of 
aggressive powers and make other 
nations seek our friendship”. 


Shakti Worship 


According to this view the 
world worships only strength and 
we should build only that without 
bothering about principles: “Let 
us at least now recognise the truth 
that for real national honour for 
real peace, there is no other way 
except building invincible national 
strength. It is only then that the 
great principles that we preach to 
the world will carry weight and 
prestige. The world is not pre- 
pared to listen to the philosophy, 
however sublime, of the weak”. 

Further on: “And the hard 
reality is, that the world as it 
is constituted today, understands 
but one language—the language 
of strength. It ison the unshakable 
foundation of immense strength 
alonethat the nation rises and 
maintains itself in a glorious con- 
dition”. 


The first step to this world 
mission is to undo partition. To 
accept it as a settled fact, accord- 
ing to Golwalkar, would be suici- 
dal. He regrets that “the memory 
of those parts under enemies’ 
possession is dying away” and 
exhorts: “We have especially to 
guard ourselves and our coming 
generations in this regard. lest 
the oppressive weight of external 
conditions blur our vision and 
crush our spirit. We shall only 
deaden our conscience by think- 
ing and repeating that our present 
day political borders represent 
our complete motherland. How 
humiliating it is to our manliness 
and how insulting to our intel- 
ligence. At times political bounda- 
ries undergo some changes on 
account of political impacts and 
the whimsical fortunes of war”. 


Memory of Hitler 


Reading all these assertions 
the memory is more tempted to 
recall Hitler, particularly when one 
comes across a passage like the 
following: “When we say the Sangh 
is dedicated to rejuvenation of the 
great and unique Hindu way of 
life, there are many who confront 
us with the question, ‘First of all 
how do you define a Hindu? 
Well, it is really a tough job.... 
We can define the Sun and the 
Moon, but the Ultimate Reality 
cannot be defined.....”” 

The R.S.S. chief is essentially 
a spiritualist! 

It is only petty minds influenc- 
ed by foreign ideologies that would 
interpret the philosophy of worlds’ 
purgation of non-Hindus as Fas- 
cism or Imperialism, who would 
term the unrelenting enmity agai- 
nst neighbours, whoever they be, 
as revanchism or expansionism. 
Sri Golwalkar is a 100 per cent 
Hindu free from such pollutions 
as catholicity, respect for other 
faiths and international amity. 
Aren’t these concepts meant only 
to weaken the ‘divine’ Hindu 
nation? 

Sri Golwalkar is the sole 
authentic spokesman of R.S. s. 
and he insists his is a purely 
cultural organisation. It must be 
so because he says it. After all 
why should he submit to the 
perversity of those who judge 
him by other standards and call 
it political ? 
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SINO-INDIAN DISPUTE 
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Need For a New Initiative 


MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 


ITH Liu Shao-chi’s visit 
to Rawalpindi, India once 


again has to examine: 
the . question of how 
best’ to tackle her trouble- 


some and difficult neighbour, 
China, and keep it off from 
creating any further mischief. 
Our dispute with China is a 
decade old and since the flare-up 
in October 1962 when the Chinese 
wanted “tọ teach us a lesson’, 
- nearly three and half years have 


passed. Since the Colombo po-' 


wers set afoot their peace move, 
close on three years have gone by. 
Does not the very passage of time 
compel us in India to have a 
second look at this vexed and 
vital question? 

All are agreed that a conti- 
nuance ofthe present Sino-Indian 
tension means enormous expendi- 
ture on defence with consequent ill 
effects on our ambitious recons- 
truction plans. 

So let us. look at this question 
again—uninhibited by prejudices 
and flag-waving slogans. Let us 
attempt a calm rock-bottom ana- 
lysis of the problem of Sino- 
Indian relations. 


Realistic Analysis 


Any realistic analysis must 
begin with an understanding of the 
Chinese aims—in 1962 and today. 
What were they seeking when their 
powerful and well-equipped army 
bore down on Bomdilla and al- 
most threatened Tezpur in Assam 
in the dark days of November 
1962? And again why, when poised 
decisively at the door to Assam’s 
lovely valley, did they sound a 
ceasefire and retreat whence they 
came? 

For quite sometime after the 
Chinese aggression in October 
1962 comments were found in the 
press that the Chinese aimed at 
the conquest of India, that China 
wanted to subjugate India by force 
of arms. Naturally, if that is 
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correct, India has to build its 
defence policy ‘on the basis of 
meeting the inevitable Chinese 
aggression. 

But does not experience show 
that China’s aims in relation 
to India are not specific and clear 
in the sense that their aims are of 
conquest or political domination; 
on the contrary, her aims are only 
part of her larger aims in the 
world. And a proper answer to 
the problem of Sino-Indian rela- 
tions necessarily requires exami- 
nation of these larger aims. 


Lin Piao Blueprint 


The general political line of the 
Chinese Communists has been 
made clear in the now notorious 
articles of Marshal Lin Piao, their 
Minister of Defence. The argu- 
ment in that article proceeds on 
the basis that far from attempting 
to reduce international tension and 
developing conditions for co- 
existence and competition bet- 
ween different social systems, the 
aim of the Chinese Communists 
should be to intensify conflict in 
every sphere, more and more to 
develop clashes between those who 
-are fighting for democracy and 
socialism on the one hand and the 
“reactionary” forces of the world 
headed by American imperialism 
on the other. — 

These comparatively smaller 
clashes will develop into minor 
wars, ultimately climaxing in a 
Third World War in which im- 
perialism will be completely des- 
troyed and world socialism will 
reign supreme. 

- This calculation of course pro- 
ceeds on the basis that in such a 
major world catastrophe, the oppo- 
sing forces will be headed by the 
U.S.A. on the one hand and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other. And in 
such a nuclear war the U.S.A 
will destroy the USSR and the 
USSR will destroy the USA. Thus, 
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according to Peking’s calculations, 
will come out relatively unscathed 
and will become the most power- 
ful influence in the world to take 
the world forward to the estab- 
lishment of world communism. 

It is in line with this approach 
that China always puts her weight 
against any international initiative 
which would help to lessen inter- 
national tension and take the world 
nearer peace. 

If this analysis of the Chinese 
aims is correct, then India, whose 
objectives are directly opposed to 
these aims of China, stands 
squarely in China’s way. Hence 
China’s first object was to humble 
India as she did in October 1962, 
and second to weaken India by 
keeping up a perpetual state of 
tension between the two countries, 
so that we cannot devote our 
attention to the solution of the 
serious problems, economic and 
political, that face our people in 
their struggle for independence 
and economic development. 

Many people on the Left in 
India were shocked when the 
Chinese committed aggression on 
our country in October 1962. What 
is it thatimpelled the Chinese todo - 
this, they legitimately asked, when 
such aggression acted as a tonic to 
the most reactionary pro-American 
forces in India? But China is not 
bothered about the fate of the © 
democratic socialist movement in_ 
India, or about developing a 
better stable and peaceful relation- 
ship between herself and India. 


Keeping up Tension 


China is only interested in 
keeping up tension on the Sino- 
Indian border in line with keep- 
ing up tension the world over. 

Let us not forget also that 
whereas the whole world 
welcomed the Tashkent declara- 
tion that came in the wake of the 
Soviet initiative, Peking alone has 
denounced both the initiative and 
the declaration in no uncertain. 
terms. 

The Chinese do not mind if 
their action and policy lead to a 
swing in favour of reactionary 
forces in India, if India goes 
more and more towards the Ameri- 
can camp. In all their writings it 
is taken for granted that India is 
already lost to socialism and demo- 


at the end of such a war, China, ~ cracy and that the present Govern- 
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ment is only acting as a fig-leaf 
for what in effect is a vassal state 
of the United States. The argu- 
“ment then proceeds that when the 
conflict between India and China 
-develops more and more, the fig- 


_cleaf of the Congress rule will be. 


torn away and the naked face of 
reaction will be seen installed in 
New Delhi. This, according to the 
Chinese, would be a welcome 
development for it would 
show the Indian masses the true 
face of the Indian social order 
without its mask of Congress 
socialism, ‘‘welfare state”? etc. 
Hence it does not matter for the 
Chinese that reaction is gaining 
ground in India. . 

For, while we look at such a 
development as one of reaction 
gaining ground, the Chinese look 
at it as one of tearing the veil that 
today obscures the real reactionary 
essence of this government; and 
‘with this approach, naturally the 
Chinese have no wish for any peace 
initiative and are quite happy to let 
things be where they are; they are 
' quite happy that the Sino-Indian 
relations are characterised by 
hostility and tension; they are 
quite happy that India is 
compelled to spend 50 per cent of 
her budget on defence; they are 
quite. happy that all this compels 
India to go into deeper and deeper 
economic difficulties; they are 
quite happy that this means steady 
pressure on India to beg help 
from the Americans and dance to 
the American tune. 


Strategic Interest 


Moreover, so far as strategic 
military positions are concerned, 
China has no worry. The Aksai- 
Chin- road has been under her 
control, ever since it was built-and 
continues firmly so. In the NEFA 
area, they are not vitally interested 
in seizing any particular terri- 
tory as their own. Thus, the 
present uncertain state of affairs 
does not harm them in any way. 

But if such is the Chinese ap- 
proach, can it be said that we are 
equally uninterested in solving 
this: problem? For just as surely 
as China is anxious to perpe- 
tuate the state of tension, then if 
we are to safeguard our own coun- 
try and its interests, we must be as 
actively interested in lessening 
the current Sino-Indian tension 
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and settling our frontier dispute 
with China. The continuance of 
the dispute is placing an enormous 
military burden on our economy 
and thus hindering the develop- 
ment of any bold and striking 
initiative to solve our many in- 
ternal economic problems. Hence 
the urgent need for an initiative 
from the Indian side to solve the 
Sino-Indian border question. 


Move for Mediation 


We shall be asked: on what 
basis? To which the answer must 
be: on the basis of the mediation 
of persons in whom our country 
has confidence and in whom the 
Chinese do not lack confidence or 
cannot afford to say that they 
lack confidence. Rumania, the 
United Arab Republic, Tanzania 
—here are only a few examples. 
Should not India take the initiative 
to offer to China that the disputed 


frontier may be demarcated by a . 


Frontier Commission composed of 
representatives of -these three 
countries? The’ fear is expressed 


thatthis Frontier Commission may ` 


decide against India, for instance, 
regarding the Aksai-Chin area. 
Bui even if this happens, what 
real loss is it for India? This area 
has been in China’s hands all this 
last-decade and whatever we may 
say, it will continue in China’s 
hands. No sane person in India 
will advise that we should go to 
war for the re-conquest of that 
portion of waste land, high up in 
Himalayas, ‘of no strategic im- 
portancé for us and where no 
Indian has any stake, not even for 
grazing goats. 

Sentiment can be worked up 
without difficulty in defence of that 
barren waste land. But national 
interest and a sober examination 
of the realities cannot lead to any 
other answer except that if we lose 
the Aksai-Chin, we lose nothing 
important for the sovereignty and 
independencé of our country. 

In the NEFA area we have a 
powerful case on merits for the 
Macmahon line, and there is no 
chance of our losing NEFA 
through such a Frontier Commis- 
‘sion. . 

So why do we- not take the 
initiative? No doubt it is true that 


‘the Chinese will do their best to 


avoid discussion just because they 
want to perpetuate the existing 


state of affairs, so damaging to 
India’s interests. That is all the 
more reason for our Government 
to openly and fearlessly take the 
initiative and put the Chinese in 
an awkward position before the 
bar of fhe world opinion, parti 
cularly of Afro-Asian opinion. 


New Stage 


The setback which the Chinese. 
are having all over the world; 


`- the throw-back in Indonesia ‘and 


Ghana; the decline of influence in 
Cuba and Korea and even’ Viet- 
nam may lead to some sobriety 
in Peking. The current visit of 
Liu Shao-Chi to Rawalpindi is 
more a sign of desperation in 
Peking’s diplomacy, trying to fish 
in any troubled water it can reach. 

Indian initiative at this stage 
can very’well become the begin- 
ning of a new stage in Sino- 
Indian relations. Such a stage can 
bė descrited as one when Indja 
began a realistic assessment of the 
Sino-Indian relations without 
illusions about China on the one 
hand (the 1950 position) or blind 
anger provoked by the 1962 
Chinese aggression on India, on 
the other. And such an approach 
demands as a first step the work- 
ing out of a concrete initiative to 
reopen the subject of a settlemnet 


_of the disputes on the Sino-Indian 


boundary. 
A correct policy towards China 
demands first of all a clear analysis 


- of the aims of China, its world 


aims and its aims towards India. 
And an attempt to answer this 
problem soberly cannot but lead 
to the conclusion that the present 
state of affairs on the Sino-Indian 
border serves the Chinese aims and 
goes againt India’s interests. The 
more India delays taking initiative 
to solve the question, the greater 
harm to India. Hence the need for 
Indian initiative, as soon and as 
early as posible. ` ` 
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India’s: Agrarian Siruciite 
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A Study in Evolution 


SULEKH C. GUPTA 


The author of this contribution is the Deputy Director, Agro- 
Economic Research Centre, ‘Delhi School of Economics. 


N view of the renewed national interest in agri- 
cultural production in the context of the food 
crisis, it is essential to consider carefully the 

causes that lie behind the present agrarian crisis and to 
‘find out remedies. 

In Left-wing circles, the agrarian crisis has been 
usually regarded as the ‘natural result’ of the agrarian 
relations revealed by the distribution of land among the 

„various sections of the peasant population in the 
country as affected by the Congress agrarian policies. 
Undoubtedly, there is a very large element of truth 
in this view. But, unfortunately, the ‘naturalness’ of 
this result has been more assumed than proved on the 
basis of irrefutable facts and logic. On close scrutiny, 
the argument neither appear to have been clearly 
-worked out nor convincingly proved. It is one thing 
to use the Marxist-Leninist method of analysis for 
understanding a given situation ina country, but 
quite another to mechanically apply the 
Marxist-Leninsit formulations of a specific situation 
in one country ‘to another remote in history, 
culture and the specific peculiarities of -its socio- 
economic evolution. 

By declaring the agrarian crisis and the agrarian 
problem as the ‘natural result’ of the present distri- 
bution of land amongst peasants, one hangs on the 
entire problem on the peg of a fundamental fact which 
itself requires to, be explained. “More than being the 
cause of the present agrarian crisis, the present distri- 
‘bution of land amongst peasants is itself the résult of 
a process under way in the Indian rural economy 
which must be explained. It merely reflects the 
distribution of owned and cultivated area which is 
the net’result of that process. The failure to use the 
land efficiently, and invest more in productive inputs, 
etc. must arise not from the fundamental fact of land 
distribution per se which is itself merely the result 


of a process, but by some other characteristics of ` 


agrarian productive organisation which are not 
conducive to efficient use of land resources. Unless 
the process of agricultural development in operation 
‘since Independence is clearly. understood, it will be 
difficult to consciously explain the present agrarian 
crisis. 

Similarly, by explaining the agrarian ‘crisis solely 
in terms of Congress agrarian policies, one betrays 
a sense of irresponsibility by not owning up one’s 
own responsibility, howsoever small, in the matter. 
‘It also betrays a desire to avoid the necessity of exa- 
mining the agrarian problem in its totality, with all its 
specific characteristics in our national and socio- 
economic environment, and the integrated process of 
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its development, in which Congress agrarian policies 
form only a part, even though a major part. 
* x G * 

HE principal problem on theeve of Independence 

was to end the semi-feudal exploitation of the 


cultivating peasantry arising from the monopoly 
of land, private trade in agricultural produce and 


‘usurious credit the last two of which were often 


combined in one person. The economic elements of 
this exploitation were: 

1. The high burden of rent paid to non-cultivating 
owners of land and/or revenue paid to the British 
Government; 

2. Large share of consumer’s price paid for - 
agricultural commodities in the market which was ~ 
taken by the private trader; and 

3. The high burden of interest charges paid on 
usurious credit. 

Since the burden of each of these payments per 
acre, per person or per unit of agricultural output 
was high and the total share of all these payments in_ 


- gross agricultural output was relatively large in the 


period prior to Independence, there was little left 


. as ‘residual income for the self-employed peasant, as 


profit for the wage-labour using farmer or as wage 
income of the landless worker. These feudal burdens 
cutinto the incomes of all theseclasses. Consequently, 
these semi-feudal burdens depressed the incomes of 
all persons actually engaged in the cultivation of land, 
whether as landless wage-workers, as tenants of non- 
cultivating landholders, or as peasant proprietor culti- 
vators of owned holdings. 

Moreover, whenever, there was an increase in the 


“productivity « of land, an increase in price of agri- 


cultural produce, or an increase in the income of the 
cultivating peasant, a large portion of such increase 
would go to pay the claims of either of these classes, 
and would not remain with the tiller of the land. f 
This acted as a disincentive and an obstacle to the 
equalisation of profits, or wages, or incomes from 
self-employment, between agriculture and other sec- 
tors of the-economy where these feudal payments did 
not have to be made. 

Incidentally, there also appeared a schism, there- 
fore, between the agrarian sector and the rest of the 
economy where competitive capitalist industry had 
already developed considerably but from where pro- 
ductive capital or skilled labour or cheap finance 
could not easily flow into agriculture on a competitive 
basis due to these structural difficulties and their 
economic implications. . These were the structural 


\ 
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difficulties that prevented the process of capitalist 
development in Indian agriculture penetrating deeper 
than it did. 

However, it must be emphasised here that the 
people in the countryside for whose economic growth 
the prevalent semi-feudal forms of organisation were 
an obstacle consisted of a heterogenous group, highly 
stratified and differentiated in its composition. They 
included various size-groups of tenant cultivators 
both in zamindari and ryotwari areas, who princi- 
pally cultivated lands taken on lease from absentee 
landlords or non-cultivating owners of land. They 
also included those members of the cultivating peasan- 
try who cultivated their owned holdings—both in 
zamindaries and ryotwari areas—and whose struggle 
was directed more against British Government, money- 
lenders, and traders than against landlords. They 
also included those landless peasants who worked on 
farms of landlords or their tenants under conditions 
of feudal servitude and under diverse forms of semi- 
feudal exploitation. 

The principal focus of struggle of all these classes 
was anti-feudal, since the principal obstacles at that 
time were the persistent and stubborn survivals of 
semi-feudal forms of organisation in landed pro- 
perty, trade and finance. Since the British rulers 
defended, supported and maintained those feudal 
forms of organisation and feudal forms of exploita- 
tion, the struggle of the mass of cultivating peasantry 
was at the same time anti-imperialist. For the same 
reason, it was also a united struggle. 

Even at that time, forms of capitalist exploitation 
of landless peasants had already emerged within the 
womb of the semi-feudal agrarian relations. In fact, 
the development of commercial agriculture had con- 
siderably expanded and a certain degree of regional 
specialisation in agricultural production had come 
about. The landless peasantry, created under the 
pressure of increasing semi-feudal exploitation of the 
British and the landlords, was usually employed either 
by tenant cultivators of sizeable holdings or on the 
self-operated commercial farms of landlords. The 
forms of employment of labour on the latter farms 
and the conditions of work naturally used to bear the 
imprint of feudal servitude because of the inherent 
pattern of agrarian relations which prevailed and the 
corresponding social and political milieu which ob- 
tained in the countryside. But on holdings of tenant 
cultivators, such forms of exploitation did not obtain 
to the same extent. Yet the exploitation of labour 
power was much more intense since the tenant 
himself was subject to the feudal exploitation of 
the landlord. 

The Indian National Congress which had led the 
country in her struggle against British rule and 
succeeded to power was the political party of the 
entire national bourgeoisie. From the class nature 
of its interests, it was interested in consolidating its 
own independent economic and political power in 
the country and reorganise her economy in a manner 
so as to lead towards a rapid independent capitalist 
development of India. To this extent, it had genuine 
anti-imperialist, anti-feudal class interests. These 
class interests, objectively considered, were also in 
the general interest of India as a whole. This ob- 
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jective combination of circumstances alone can explain 
the sweeping into power of bourgeoisie in India. 

In the course of working out its strategy for inde- 
pendent capitalist development, the bourgeoisie adopt- 
ed planning as a method and expansion of public 
sector as a strategy for its own economic expansion. 
In the sphere of foreign policy, it forged non-align- 
ment as an instrument of policy which was ideally 
suited to serve the purposes of independent capitalist 
development. ; 

These measures were indispensable in the middle 
of the twentieth century, as means for rapid and 
widest possible expansion of the bourgeois class in 
an underdeveloped economy which was so hetero- 
genous in its composition, so peculiar and complex 
in its historical origins and development, and so tightly 
situated between the yawning jaws of imperialism on 
one side and mass commitments of a popular national 
movement on the other. If these latter were not met 


_ to some extent, it could have engulfed the entire 


bourgeosie into a deep crisis making its independent 
economic and political development impossible. 

As an integral part of that grand strategy, the 
Congress Party also chalked out a comprehensive 
programme of agrarian reorganisation which was the 
blueprint of its plan and strategy for the agrarian 
sector. Although, the programme of reorganisation 
contained some utopian features, inevitably derived 
from and influenced by the Gandhian ideal. it was ' 


- nevertheless a programme for thorough elimination 


of all semi-feudal features of India’s agrarian orga- 
nisation, and develop it-along independent capitalist 
lines keeping in view its specific features, natural and 
physical environment and the man: land : labour 
ratios obtaining in the countryside. Since this pro- 
gramme wielded considerable influence on Congress 
agrarian policies in subsequent years, it may be 
worthwhile to discuss this programme in some details. 


* * * 


N the resolutions on agrarian problem passed in 
| the Karachi, Faizpur and Lucknow sessions of the 

AICC in 1931, 1935 and 1937 respectively, one 
gets some glimpses of Congress plans of agrarian 
reorganisation and measures of agrarian policy. But 
the most comprehensive programme was formulated 
in 1949 in the report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee appointed by the then Congress President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in 1947. The Chairman of the 
Committee was Sri J. C. Kumarappa. Prior to this 
Committee, another Committee of the Congress on 
National Planning and the Economic Programme 
under the chairmanship of Jawaharlal Nehru had 
considered the problems of agrarian reorganisation 
and had recommended a more or less similar pro- 
gramme. Some of the main features of agrarian re- 
organisation recommended by the 1949 Kumarappa 
Committee are : 

1. ...in the agrarian economy of India, there 
is no place for intermediaries and land must belong to 
the tiller, subject to conditions mentioned hereafter. 
The Committee has, therefore, recommended that, in 
future, subletting of land will be prohibited except in 
the case of widows, minors and other disabled persons. 
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2. To cover the period of transition, however, the 
Committee has recommended a set of rights for the 
actual tillers who are themselves not owners of land. 
Those who have been cultivating land continuously for 
a period of six years should... automatically get full 
occupancy rights. 

3. In case of others,... the owner may have 
option, up to a certain period, to resume holdings for 
personal cultivation subject to certain well-defined 
conditions. 

4. Only those who put in a minimum amount of 
physical labour and participate in actual agricultural 
operations would be deemed to cultivate land personally. 

5. The owner will have the option to resume the 
aps to the extent to which it is necessary to make 
his self-cultivated holding economic. 

6. He can, however, resume more land, upto the 
maximum prescribed if thereby he does not reduce the 
tenant’s holding below the economic. 

7. The tenant should have the right to purchase the 
holding at a reasonable price to be determined by 
regional Land Tribunal . . . and should be assisted by a 
financial agency in purchasing the holdings. 

8. The tenants should be protected from rack- 
renting and illegal exactions. 

9. There will be provision for determination by 
Land Tribunal of reasonable rent as well as for the 
commutation of rents in kind into cash. 

From these recommendations of the Committee, 
it will be seen that the Committee favoured complete 
elimination of all intermediaries. And the word 
‘intermediary’ meant a person who gave out his land 
on lease, or sublet his holding. The word ‘sublet’ and 
not merely ‘let’ was probably used under the con- 
ventional belief that in India, a cultivator holding 
land directly from the state is a tenant of the state. 
And if he lets out his land, he will be considered as 
subletting his land. 

In the opinion of some observers, these aspects of 
the agrarian programme of the Congress Committee 
are virtually identical with the path of agrarian reform 
enunciated by Lenin in the context of Russian agra- 
rian revolution in 1905. However, it is extremely 
important not to be carried away by apparent re- 
semblances. The programme advocated by the Indian 
National Congress has emphasised upon the ‘land 
to the tiller’ aspect of the agrarian reform while Lenin 
has emphasised upon the ‘redistribution in favour of 
peasants’ aspect of the Russian reform as opposed to 
redistribution in favour of landlords and aristocracy. 
A tiller is a person who tills the land. And even if 
we rigorously interpret the meaning of the word 
‘tiller’, we shall find that it can include only those 
persons who have been tilling the lands of another 
as tenants and not those who have been cultivating 
the lands of their employers as wage workers. The 
¿lose association of the slogan ‘land to the tiller’ 
with the elimination of intermediaries further re- 
inforces this interpretation of the word ‘tiller’. 

However, the significance of the Leninist ‘Ameri- 
can Path of Land Distribution’ lies in the fact that 
under that programme, the large estates of latifundia 
were broken up and distributed amongst a large number 
of farmers and cultivators, free of the encumbrances 
of paying heavy rent or compensation for the acquisi- 
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tion of such lands. All of them may or may not have 
been tillers before. Some of them may have been 
merely serfs or wage workers of the latifundia. They 
might not have had any of their own lands on lease 
to till, ete. Thus, the Leninist second path of 
development merely provides the theoretical possi- 
bility of two alternative patterns of agrarian reform 
being followed in any given country. But its precise 
contents, class implications and modus operandi 
have to be concretely worked out patiently in aly 
details instead of a parrot-like repetition of the 
Leninist two-path theory without providing its de- 
tailed setting and framework. 

Without going into unnecessary comparisons, it 
may be stated that it was an anti-feudal programme 
of agrarian reforms, which put forward an idealistic 
view of the basic pattern of the Indian agrarian eco- 
nomy. But in so far as a high place was accorded to 
the working Indian peasant, of whatever size of land 
in this programme, it may be regarded as a programme 
of a peasant path of agricultural development. But 
the analogy ends only there. 

From the tenor of other recommendations of the 
Committee as well, it appears that they had concen- 
trated upon elimination of the anti-feudal survivals 
in our agrarian structure and establishing the utopian 
dream of a village community in which there were 
family farms with holdings between basic and opti- 
mum sizes, duly aided by multipurpose service co- 
operatives and joint cooperative farming societies 
comprising all the holders of Jand below the basic 
limits. This utopian agrarian structure could pro- 
bably be ushered into existence, according to the 
implicit assumptions of the Committee, merely by 
means of legislation implemented with the cooperation 
of the elected representatives of the village people. 

That this plan for reform for giving ‘land to the 
tiller’ was rooted in the idyllic utopian dreams of the 
past is proved by several factors. Firstly, Jaimini and 
Kautilya are the authorities cited by the Kumarappa 
Committee (pp. 3 to 37) in support of acceptance of 
these principles and not the simple theory of rent of 
Marxian economics or modern economics, according 
to which feudal burdens arising from the monopoly 
of land by non-cultivating landlords prevent the 
development of capitalism in agriculture. Secondly, 
the ideal picture of a rural society proposed to be 
established is based on certain highly utopian and 
idealistic principles. For instance, the main objectives 
of the agrarian economy were taken to be the fol- 
lowing : : 

a. The agrarian economy should provide opportu- 
nity for the development of individual’s personality. 

b. There should be no exploitation. 

c. There should be maximum efficiency of pro- 
duction, and : 

d. The scheme of agrarian reforms should be 
practicable. 

In these set of objectives, the first appears to be 
highly utopian in so far as it is implicitly assumed that 
the development of individual’s personality in the 
agrarian economy is achieved through peasant pro- 
prietorship and it would be possible to establish and 
maintain a peasant proprietorship economy in India 
over a very long period despite the rapid develop- 
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ment of capitalist enterprise in the urban s2ctor of 
the Indian economy. These are the implicit petty 
bourgeois illusions similar to those of the dopulists 
and narodniks in Eastern Europe and Russia res- 
pectively. 

Moreover, according to the Report, exploitation 
of the tiller by non-cultivating interests ia land is 
sought to be altogether abolished but it is not even 
visualised that with the gradual developmert of com- 
modity production by peasant households, and emer- 
gence of specialisation in production anc differen- 
tiation in productive organisation of different peasant 
households, capitalist relations and forms of wage 
exploitation would also arise in the agrariar economy. 
And the Committee, instead of visualising its possi- 
bility—which it could have done only if it would have 
based itself strictly on a science of change in society— 
merely declared that there should be no exploitation. 

Again, for the same utopian reasons. the Com- 
mittee appears to have understood ‘maximum eff- 
ciency of production’ only in human and static terms, 
and not in economic and dynamic terms. This is 
proved by the way the concept of ar ‘economic 
holding’ was'defined which according to “hem sheuld 
be the holding which 

1. affords a reasonable standard of living; 

2. provides full employment to a family of normal 
size and at least a good pair of bullocks; and 

3. have a bearing on other relevan: factors pe- 
culiar to the agrarian economy of the region. 

From these criteria of an economic holding. 
it is obvious that all these criteria are static, and 
determined more by welfare than by eccnomic condi- 
tions. The quantum and content of a reasonable 
standard of living would be very arbitrery and would 
rapidly change in a developing economy. Concept 
of full employment to a family of normal size and a 
good pair of bullocks rests on the assumption of an 
implicitly defined technique on which basis alone 
the concept can be made concrete. But in a develop- 
ing economy, techniques of production must rapidly 
change and the land which provides full employment 
to a normal size family and a pair of bullocks today 
might be extremely insufficient for that purpose to- 
morrow. But since the Gandhian concept of Indian 
rural society was more akin to the narodnik and 
populist ideals than to the revolutionery and dynamic 


ideas of both Marxian and non-marxian thinkers, ` 
these features were bound to arise in their analysis.. 


Consequently, the concept of social justice they de- 
rived and the minima and the maxima they sought 
to fix for the optimum and basic holdings also proved 
to be merely static and statistical. 

Again the question of practicability of such a 
society holding for long in a state of such idyllic 
justice and distribution of land wes not even con- 
sidered. With the man: land ratio being already so 


unfavourable, and with such a high rate of increase in - 


population what would be a reasonable standard of 
living and‘full employment for a normal family of 
persons at one time would very sdon turn into an 
unreasonable standard and a state of underemploy- 
ment. 

Moreover, in such a society the preparedness of 
poor people to offer themselves for work on the land 
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of another for a bare pittance, inthe absence of other 
forms of employment, was bound to remain and 
exploitation could not be altogether eliminated from 
such a society without rapid economic development 
which did not occupy a very high place in the Gan- 
dhian ideal. 

Thus, it would be evident that the principle of 
‘land to the tiller’ was neither fully argued on sound 
economic principles nor were its dynamic phases and 
implications fully worked out. Nor was any practical 
consideration shown for the likely opposition or the 
hostility of the landlords, big and small, who were 
likely to be affected adversely in their material in- 
terests. It was perhaps believed that with compen- 
sation guaranteed, the landlords would easily give in 
their lands—in fact some of them even voluntarily— 
and the struggle for land would be very smoothly 
over, 

x * * ` 

ESPITE these utopian pitfalls, the plan of 

agrarian reforms envisaged by the Committee 

was the most radical anti-feudal programme of 
agrarian reorganisation that the Congress Party had 
produced. This plan gave concrete expression to the 
aspirations of millions of peasants in the community 
to be rid of feudal exploiters and their foreign pro- 
tectors. 

But as was to be revealed in the years to come, 
the stark realities of intermediary interests in land and 
their resistance against the violation and elimination 
of their-feudal vestiges of income and power, and 
influence, proved to be much too strong for the 
Congress Party and the Legislators. The Congress 
Programme of Agrarian Reforms which began with a 
bang ended with a whimper when it came down to the 
realities of the agrarian situation. 

The reasons for the dilution of the agrarian pro- 
gramme originally planned to be implemented by the 
national bourgeoisie lie partly in its internal class 
composition, and partly in the domestic and foreign 
political and economic circumstances in the context 
of which it had to operate. In its internal texture, 
the bourgeoisie is ridiculously stratified. One section 
of it consists of big business men, owning and con- 
trolling large monopoly organisations in the indus- 
trial sector. Amother section consists of medium 
entrepreneurs who have invested their capital in 
diverse types of enterprises, and who have also a 
considerable control over distribution and trade 
activities. And yet another section of it, weak in its 
economic power, but very large in numbers consists 
of the rural bourgeoisie which has been the main 
base of the Congress in the countryside. 

These different sections of the bourgeiosie are 
neither vertically nor horizontally integrated. They 
are linked in different degrees to the other classes in 
Indian society, namely, the foreign monopolists and 
entrepreneurs, landlords, salaried and professional 
middle classes, working classes, poor peasants, 
landless workers, self-employed artisans, petty shop- 
keepers and traders, etc. They wield different degrees 


of influence on them. These different sections of the 


bourgeois class, despite their common aim of inde- 
pendent capitalist development of the economy, stand 
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to gain differently from the programme o1 inaepefidehic 
capitalist development and consequently adopt widely 
divergent attitudes towards such a programme, chang- 
ing according to the nature and degree of their sectional 
interests. , 

For instance, some amongst them adopt the policy 
of collaboration. with the foreign monopolists with a 
view to strengthen their own monopolistic grip over 
the economy with foreign support. And since foreign 
collaboration of some members of the bourgeoisie 
makes for stiff competition against other members 
of the same class, these other groups begin to adopt 
an anti-monopoly attitude within their own class. 
Thus conflicts of interests and hence divergent opinions 
arise within the bourgeoisie which lead them to take 
widely different positions on different national issues. 
Some of them tend to go over to the foreign imperialists 
and side with them, while others struggle against those 
who thus go over. 

Almost similar tendencies are observable in the 
attitudes of the various sections of the bourgeoisie 
towards the feudal vested interests in land, trade 
or money-lending. Those sections who are wielding 
monopoly power inindustry and finance do notlike to 
attack monopolistic privileges of the landlord classes 
in such a manner that an attack on them today might 
end up in an attack on their own monopolistic privi- 
leges tomorrow. And yet being interested in the 
elimination of feudal burdens orf agriculture for a 
development of agriculture on capitalist lines, they 
do want the feudal interests to shed away some of their 
feudal characteristics. Therefore, the monopolist 
sections of the bourgeoisie tend to amalgamate the 
former landlord interests within the bourgeoisie as a 
class by transforming them into capitalist farmers. 

The other sections of the bourgeoisie, especially 

‘the rural bourgeoisie whose interests are basically 
opposed to those of landlords, submit to it only under 
conditions when the bourgeoisie as a class is threatened 
from a revolution of the working class and thé pea- 
santry below. Thus, if the bourgeosie is so hetero- 
genous in its internal composition as in India and 
caught between the Scylla of foreign imperialists on 
the one hand, and the Charybdis of threat of an 
agrarian and working class revolution from below, 
it tends to seek collaboration with those who are its 
natural class allies, viz. the foreign imperialists and 
feudal landlords, even though the latter might, in 
view of their narrow sectional interest; undermine the 
class interests of the bourgeoisie as a whole in the 
long run. 

The grand strategy of planning, non-alignment, and 
expansion of public sector has run aground mainly 
on account of these horns of dilemma. And the 
dilutions of the original agrarian programme and 
compromises with landlords on the agrarian front 
have also been made for similar reasons. In this 
background if we review the actual course of formu- 
lation and implementation of Congress agrarian 
policies, it would become clear that Congress agrarian 
policies have been formulated apparently on prag- 
matic considerations, on taking an empirical view of 
prevailing social, economic and political circum- 
stances, alignment of -class interests, etc. And the 
upswings and downswings in agricultural activity have 
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considerations from time to time. In fact, for these 
very reasons, the entire agrarian programme of the 
bourgeoisie has remained in a flux and has been pushed 
through as and when the circumstances have dictated. 

It is for that single reason that ope finds such a 
wide variety of patterns in agrarian legislations in 
different States. Wide differences in the compo- 
sition of the bourgeoisie in different States, especially 
of its rural sections, and the differences in the degree 
of hold of feudal interests on social, economic and 
political life of the region of reform have largely 
determined the pro-peasant or pro-landlord character 
of the compromises in the agrarian movement by the 
Congress. Thelevel of development of agrarian move- 
ments led by the Left elements, the degree and time- 
liness of their intervention at crucial points, etc. have 
also determined the pattern of these concessions and 
compromises made to the landlords. And it would 
be a fascinating chapter of India’s history, indeéd, 
whenever, if ever, itis written, about the chronological 
account of the progress of these reforms, and their 
implementation and the various forces that have 
played their part in determining their shape. 

Nevertheless; despite apparent differences on the 
surface from state to state and region to region, 
there are common elements in all these reforms which 
delineate their general characteristics. It is necessary 
to evaluate these common elements with a view to 
grasp their full significance for leading the agrarian 
economy into the desired direction. 


* k * ` 


HE basic source of ‘deep ideological and political 
confusion’ on agrarian problems—as some Left- 
wing school puts it to explain the neglect of the 

peasant movements—appears to have arisen from a 
failure to distinguish between two distinct aspects of 
agrarian reorganisation namely, the aspect of reforms 
in rights of ownership and tenancy in land, and the 
other aspect of changing the structure of the size of 
farms as a unit of operation for purposes of culti- 
vation. There are separate policy measures adopted 
for dealing with these different aspects, and all the 
time it appears to have been implicitly assumed that 
these two aspects are not inter-connected or inter- 
dependent in any significant way. 

For instance, the academic economists in India 
like Prof. V. M. Dandekar and Prof. M. L. Dantwala, 
have largely regarded the measures for abolition of 
intermediaries merely as measures of changes in land 
revenue administration, in no way affecting the patterns 
and modes of cultivation nor the structure of farming 
units. On the other hand, the Communist circles, 
while all the time emphasising upon the importance 
of agrarian reforms, have been unable to concretely 
analyse as to how one aspect tends to influence the 
other and what concrete consequences follow from 
the influence of changes in rights over land (in a 
particular manner) upon the structure of farming, the 
distribution of cultivated area, and its impact on pro- 
ductivity of land, agricultural investment, marketed 
surplus, forms of employment of labour power, per 
acre yields, crop patterns, etc. TheIndian Marxists 
have not clearly brought out the social and political 
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and its consequences for the rural society. And hence 
the failure to spell out the logical steps involved in a 
given distribution of land or particular Congress 
agrarian policies leading to certain presumed ‘natural 
results’. 


It is necessary to classify the measures of land 
reforms in. the following two classes : 
Measures for the reform of the system of land holding : 
1. Abolition of Intermediaries 
2. Tenancy Legislation 
Measures for the reform of the system of land culti- 
vation: 


3. Ceilings on Landholdings 

4. Cooperative Farming 

5. Bhoodan and Gramdan Movements 

6. Consolidation of Holdings 

The broad contents of these reforms are well- 
known and do not need tobe repeated. Yet there are 
certain crucial aspects especially dealing with their 
inter-connections that need be brought out. Special 
emphasis need be given on clearly specifying the anti- 
feudal content of various agrarian legislations, and 
their limitations for promoting a rapid independent 
development of the Indian agrarian economy on 
capitalist lines at a desired rate. 

At the outset, it need be clearly stated that the 
abolition of intermediaries in India so far has not 
meant abolition of non-cultivating ownership of land 
altogether with the exceptions provided in the laws. 
It amounts only to partial alienation of lands. of 
specified classes of intermediaries, variously called as 
zamindars, jagirdars, girasdars, barkhalidars, etc. On 
these lands, various grades of tenants were already 
settled, most of whom had.already been enjoying 
rights of occupancy, security of tenure and regulated 
rents over a major part of those portions of the inter- 
mediaries’ land: It was for that reason that abolition 
of intermediaries was not done in ryotwari states 
where there was a considerable amount of land under 
non-cultivating ownership but was held by the raiyats 
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or pattadars, who, under the law, were deemed as 
peasant proprietors and cultivators of their owned 
holdings. 


In a way, this was envisaged even by the Congress 
Agrarian Reforms Committee since it regarded abo- 
lition of intermediaries as a long-term objective which 
had to be phased. They wrote: 


“The zamindari abolition bills in the various pro- 
vinces which are in different stages of implementation 
are a first step. But even after the abolition of the 
zamindari, there would remaiira large element of non- 
cultivating interests in land.” 


In fact the Committee had favoured immediate 
prohibition of leasing lands by all landholders except 
for widows, minors and disabled, while the aboliton 
of existing rights of intermediaries were to be gradually 
abolished over a period of time. For the period of 
transition, however, the Committee had recommended 
a set of tenancy rights to be conferred on those who 
were not owners of land. But in the long run these 
tenancy rights were to be converted into ownership 
tights by enabling the tenants to purchase these rights 
by paying a reasonable price. 

Let us now look at the land reforms proper in 
this background. . 


+ * * 


3 : 
NDER the programme of abolition of feudal 

| | rights, the following principal steps have been 
taken : 


1. Large areas of land. formerly owned and held 
by various classes of non-cultivating owners, regarded 
as intermediaries under the existing laws, and not 
being-intermediaries merely in the economic sense as 
already discussed, have been taken. over by the - 
various states. This step, once for all, has terminated 
all rights of former intermediaries including rights to 
fix, collect and enhance rents, freely lease out lands, 
evict tenants, impose arbitrary and illegal exactions 
and levies on the village population, take forced 
labour from their tenants and agricultural labourers. 
under the pressure of their socio-economic power, 
take gifts and nazranahs, etc. The state has acquired 
full and all powers to regulate the conditions of 
tenure and cultivation on these lands free from all _ 
encumbrances. This means that -the sphere of 
feudal power on such lands has been entirely 
abolished and the state power of the Powigenisie has 
stepped in. 


2. All rights in wastelands, “pastures, village com- 
mon lands, forests, fisheries, etc. and their produce, 
rights in the sub-soils (like ri ightsi in mines and minerals) 
as well as rights in ferries, hats, bazars, tolls, and on 
all the other economic activities connected with rural 
life are also vested in the State. This again has meant 
that the general stranglehold of feudal landlords on 
village economic life, exercised through ownership 
and control of these ancillary productive resources of 
agriculture, has also been entirely abolished. 


3. All rights in homestead lands of village popu- ' 
lation were also vested in the occupants of the home- 
steads free of any charge whatsoever, including therein 
certain appurtenant lands used by such resident 
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households for keeping their cattle and pile up their 
farmyard manure. This again has meant the passing 
away of another source “of feudal extra-economic 
power over the life and conditions of living of the 
working peasants and landless workers. j 
Let us try to examine the statistical magnitudes and, 
economic implications of these changes before we 
` go over to discuss the other measures taken as part 
of the abolition of intermediaries programnie. 
These measures have affected the lives of millions 
of peasants and agricultural workers and covered 
millions of acres of land in the country. Figures about 
the actual area affected and classified according to 
‘various types of land are not available for most states, 
nor are data about the number of persons classified 
between occupancy, non-occupancy tenants and land- 
less workers available so far in any publication of the 
State or Central governments. However, in a recent 
book by a Soviet economist, figures of total land area 
for which zamindari abolition laws had been passed 
and implemented upto the end of 1956 ‘have been 
published for the first time. These data are as 








follows : 
TABLE f 
Area of Land Affected by Zamindari Abolition Laws 
upto the end of 1956 : 
(Area in million acres) 
Area Areain Areain Area 
State Total under which which that still 
Area Zamin- Zamin- Zamin re- 
dari dari dari mained 
tenure Re- Reform under 
form law law was Za- 
was imple- min- 
passed mented dari 
(1) D 6) 4 © (6) 
Andhra 40.7 13.02 9.77 8.95 4.07 
Assam 54.4 3.26 1.63 — 3.26 
Bihar 45.0 42.75 42.75 42.30 ` 0.45 
Bombay 71.2 12.82 12.82 12.82 — 
Madhya Pradesh 83.4 51.71 51.71 51.71 = 
Madras 38.6 7.727 6.18 6.18 1.54 
Orissa - 38.5 16.56 16.56 16.56 — 
Punjab 23.9 — — — — 
U.P. 72.6 68.24 60.98 60.98 7.26 
West Bengal 19.7 18.32 18.32 18.32 — 
Hyderabad 52.6 22.09 22.09 22.09. — 
Madhya Bharat 29.8 17.28 16.99 16.99 0.30 
Mysore 21.3 128 1.28 — 1.28 
Rajasthan 86.3 51.21 49.45 39.74 11.48 
Saurashtra 13.6 5.03 5.03 5.03 — 
Cuttack 10.9 3.60. — — 43.60 
Vindhya Pradesh 15.1 5.74 5.74 5.74 — 





Total 719.6 340.63 321.30 307.41 33.24 


Source: Grigory Kotovsky, Agrarian Reforms in 
India, Delhi, 1964, p. 71. 

From these data in the table, it will be seen that 
the zamindari abolition legislation has affected as 
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much as 321.30 million acres ot land out ór the tofi 
area of 340.63 million acres under the zamindari 
tenure. Only in a very small area, less than 10 per 
cent of the total zamindari area, the abolition laws 
were yet to be implemented or passed by the end of 
1956. But most of-that area must have also been 
covered by now. 

. ` These data include even those lands which have 
remained with the zamindars as their sir, khudkasht, 
khas, or Gharkhed lands even after abolition of 
zamindari and which they have been allowed to keep 
for ‘personal cultivation’ as we shall presently discuss. 
Even broad magnitudes of these lands are not available 
from any source whatsoever, since the State govern- 
ments. have neither bothered to collect them nor 
provide them to the Land Reforms division of the 
Planning Commission. 

However, if we roughly assume that the proportion 
of sir and khudkasht lands retained by zamindars in 
all States would be roughly the same as it was in 
U.P. (about 16.0 percent), we would find that, roughly, 
about 258 million acres of land had been transferred 
from the zamindars to the State. If we classify this 
area between cultivated and uncultivated on the same 
basis as one finds in case of all India data, we would 
find that of these 258 million acres, as much as 113 
million acres must be cultivated and would be in the 
possession of peasants, while 145 million acres would 
be forest land, pastures, wastes etc. and would be 
under the control of the State, at the village, tehsil, 
district and State levels. 

Even more significant are the results of the sample 
village investigations in the Uttar Pradesh conducted 
by the Department of Economics, University of Luck- 
now, in connection with their research project relating 
to ‘Land Reforms in U.P.’ According to these in- 
vestigations, zamindari abolition in the “State had 
affected the following percentages of area and village 
people in the sampled villages (which can also be 
generalised for the State as a whole): . 


TABLE 2 


Households and Area covered by Zamindari Abolition 
in the Sample Villages 





Total House- Per-Village Area Per- 
no. holds centage area coveréd cen- 





Region of affect of3 in by zamin- tage 
_ house- ed by to 2 acres dari  of6 
holds Zamin- abo- to5 
dari lition 

-1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Western 5233 1509 28.84 38233 23736 84.07 
Central 3209 1027 32.00 11089 10709 96.57 
Bundelkhand 1789 716 40.07 28182 24617 87.35 
Eastern 3805 1762 46.31 13100 12744 97,28 
. All 14036 5014 35.72 80604 71806 89.0% 


Source: Baljit Singh and Shridhar Misra, A Study 


of Land Reforms in Uttar Pradesh, Jan. 1962, (Mimeo- 
graphed), P. 143. 


(To be continued next week) 
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Natu IN CRisis 


6 OP asics an are like young 


ladies and roses; they 
last while they last.” 
President de Gaulle said this 
some years ago when he 
was commenting on. the 
future relation of France with 
NATO. Now, he has made up 
his mind that it is timé to call it a 
day and withdraw from NATO. 
It has lasted beyond its usefulness 
to France. France withdrew from 
SEATO last year because of her 
opposition to American policies 
in Asia and South East Asia. 
NATO is a shield fashioned 
with the passion and care of a 
Vulcan by John Foster Dulles in 


his crusade against communism. . 


That shield is broken today by the 
disunity in the Atlantic Alliance. 
The crusading knights are tilting 
against so many different wind- 
mills in the absence of a real enemy. 


Serious Blow 


The French decision to with- 
draw is a serious blow to NATO, 
for France is not only the centre 
of the NATO defence area but 
also houses the brains and nerves 
of the NATO defence system. 
Though French withdrawal was 
expected for some time, few had 
thought that the reckoning would 
be so sudden. In fact, both Paris 
and Washington had been playing 
a waiting game, each expecting 
the other to make the first 
move. Now: that France 
has made that move, she 
has decided not only to withdraw 
her officers from NATO command 
but has demanded the withdrawal 
of American troops, installations 
and NATO integrated HQs. from 
France. It is estimated that. the 
cost of displacement would be 
over a 1000 million dollars. 

In the meantime, the remaining 
14 members in a show of unity 
promptly met and declared their 
faith in the principle of integration 
and interdependence. This was 
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The Broken Shield 


A. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


made under American pressure 
and dissenting notes were heard 


. Outside the NATO Council. Both 
. Denmark and Norway, for differ- 


ent reasons, have expressed con- 
fidence in France, and Portugal 
has expressed dissatisfaction with 
the integration scheme because, 
presumably, it takes away her free- 
dom to use her troops in Angola. 
Paris is, therefore, not quite 
friendless in Europe. 

But France cannot rest on these 
assurances of support. She must 
go ahead speedily from a negative 


to a positive policy if she is to` 


consolidate her freedom from the 
Americans and prevent her iso- 
lationin Europe. Fortunately, she 
has more than one alternative. 
France may collborate with those 


in favour of a European defence’ 


and, if necessary, share her nuclear 
force with others. The other 
alternative, which looks more pro- 
mising to bring about a real de- 
tente, is a closer relationship with 
the Soviet Union and the signing 
of a non-aggression pact. This 
gains credibility in view of certain 
peace proposals from West Ger- 
many, particularly Dr. Adenauer’s 
pronouncement that the Soviet 
Union is a peace-loving state. The 
Soviet Union has also made 
suitable gestures and has declared 
her willingness to bring about 
corresponding alterations in the 
Warsaw Pact. 


Few Illusions Left 


That Dr. Adenauer should 
make this statement at this time is 
not without significance, for though 
West Germany has moved closer 
to America under Dr. Erhard, 
there is still a close understanding 
between Dr. Adenauer and de 


Gaulle. What is more, West Ger-. 


many should have little illusion 
left now of what she can achieve 


through American agency. The- 


days when she was under the: spell 
of John Foster Dulles and his 


a 


crusading cry “‘to roll back the red 
carpet” are gone. A certain real- 
ism must have entered into West 
German thinking for several rea- 
sons. The main reason is that 
de Gaulle’s idea of a European 
defence system has gained fresh 
recruits in view of, the total. pre- 
occupation of the USA with Asia 
and ‘Chinese expansionism. Those 
Europeans who are in favour of a 
purely European defence have al- 
ways argued that there is need 
to convince the Soviet Union that 
Europe can act independently of 


the US if the US was tied up” 


elsewhere. 
New Power Equation 


De Gaulle may not have played 
a decisive role in world affairs, but 
he has certainly opened up the 
possibility of anew power equation 
in the world. And this is most 
urgent and necessary in view of 
the growing impatience exhibited 
by President Johnson’s foreign 


~ policy. With Britain now totally 


subservient to American policy 
and no more a gadfly, -there is 
need for a corrective and counter- 
vailing force to prevent American 

` excessesin the world. Thisis what 
de Gaulle has provided. 

Just as in 1954 John Foster 
Dulles had to make an “agonising 
reappraisal” of American policies, 
America is now forced to make a 
new appraisal of her policy to 

Europe in particular and the world: 
ingeneral. Thepresentcrisisis the 
toughest the Western alliance has. 
had to-weather since 1954. A 
succession of developments in the 
world has forced Washington to 
re-examine US foreign policy. The 
crisis is not only military, but 


political and economic. President _ 


Johnson. has indicated, in reaction 
to the French proposal to withdraw 
from NATO, that the US will go 
ahead with the integration of 
Europe without France. But the 
problem of integration will face 
great difficulties now that France 
has withdrawn from NATO. — 
But there are differing thoughts 
also in the US, Senator Mans- 
fiéld, the Democratic Majority 
Leader in the Senate, for instance, 


- has said that the present NATO 


crisis has offered the US a golden 
opportunity to reassess the US 
rolein Europe. Heis in favour of 
withdrawing a part of the US 
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forces from Europe to ease the 
defence burden and let Europe 
take on more of the defence. Sur- 
prisingly, both thedoves and hawks 
in Washington agree with him, 
but for different reasons—the 
doves because an American with- 
drawal, though partly, can open 
up a dialogue with Moscow; the 
hawks because the NATO mem- 
bers are reluctant to join the 
American adventures in the wo rld, 
particularly in Vietnam. 


Last Weapon 


There are only few today in the 
’ American Congress who hope to 
push on with the European inte- 
gration plan in the teeth of so 
much opposition. But there are 
many in the State Department who. 


are dedicated integrationists. Last . 


time there was a crisis in the 
NATO, the State Department 
brought out the multilateral nuclear 
force scheme, which Premier Wil- 
son soon scotched with his counter 
proposal, of an Atlantic Nuclear 


Force. However, the MLF scheme . 


‘is not dead yet, though Senators 
Mansfield and Fulbright look 
askance at it. Perhaps, it is the 
last weapon to keep NATO in 
being by offering West Germany 
a hand in the nuclear arsenal. But 
this is still in the distant future, 
and the hurdles are not small: the 
US will have to overcome the 
opposition of Britain to German 
nuclear control as also of some of 
the West European states, and also 
give up efforts both for disarma- 
ment and prevention of nuclear 
proliferation. These are heavy 
prices which even in its present’ 
mood the US will not be willing 
to pay, for it will antagonise the 
entire Afro- Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can continents. 

The French move has led to 
considerable debate in Washing- 
ton. NATO, it is true, has lost 
its pride of place in Washington’s 
diplomacy. It is no more the 
sword arm of the West against. 


communism of the shield to 
protect Western Europe. Com- - 
munism is no more a terror, 


at least not the Russian variety 
and Western Europe is no 
more afraid of internal revolu- 
tions. The contradictions of 
capitalism have not-yet_become 
‘an acute problem for any of the 
Western countries. 
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If de Gaulle in his June trip fo 
Moscow gets a non-aggression 
pact, then the shield will become 
an anachronism. But this is to 
leave out of calculation the hopes 
and plans of two major partners 
of the NATO alliance—Britain 
and West Germany. What are 
their thinkings on defence matters 
and on NATO in particular? ‘ 

The British Labour -Party is 
determined not to make Britain an 
offshore island of Europe and is in 


` no hurry, unlike the Tories or the 


Liberals, to take Britain into the 
Common Market. Thus there are 
no political compulsions to make 
it agree to a separate European 


defence. Labour on taking office’ 


18 months ago undertook the most 
thorough review of British defence. 
One principle which emerged from 
the deliberations was that both the 
foreign policy and the structure 
and deployment of forces must be 
correlated to economic resources. 
The Defence White Paper present- 
ed to the British Parliament 
last month brings realism to 
defence planning. The replac- 
ement of the aircraft carriers 
by modern ones was _ given 
up as it would cost Britain 
£1400 million in the next 10 years. 

There is also a definite move to 
reduce the British defence commit- 


- ment in Germany and the Far 


East. In other words, the Labour 
Government is now totally com- 
mitted to the principle of inter- 
dependence, that is dependence on 
America. This naturally restricts 
Labour’sindependence to influence 
US policies. 


British Tories 
The Tories and Liberals prefer 


the European alliance, though all’ 


British parties are for the Ameri- 
can alliance, too. But one can’t 
have the cake and eat it too, and 


_ that was the reason for de Gaulle’s 


veto on British entry into the 
Common Market. Now that the 
veto has been lifted by de Gaulle, 
principally with a view to drive a 
wedge between the Anglo-Saxons, 
the Tories are willing to pay the 
price for entry by supporting de 
Gaulle in her European defence 
scheme. Whatis significant is that 
the Tory party.with its natural 
sympathy for America is no more 
willing to toe the US line and is 
now eager to go with Europe for 


a sépala otc. R Bau baa 
Tories, just as Labour, are not in 
favour of giving nuclear weapons 
to West Germany. 


Butatthe same time the British, 
even more than the Americans, 
are conscious of the great danger 
that NATO disintegration poses to 
West Germany, for it might well 
create a‘feeling of betrayal and 
isolation in West Germany which 
might bring a full Nazi revival and 
sharpen the policy of revanchism 
Thus all British parties will want to 
maintain the NATO shield in 
order to assure, the Germans, but 
thete afe enough evidences that 
the Tory party inits present strate- 
gy may prefer a Gaullist NATO 
free of American strings and of 
non-European responsibilities. 
There is no doubt that there is a 
section of opinion in West Ger- 
many which favours this line of 
thinking. = o 


Bonn Reaction ` 


. However, the West German 
reaction to the French move to 
leave NATO was generally hos- 
tile. The Bonn Parliament dis- 
cusséd the NATO crisis and all 
three parties supported the Go- 
vernment’s determination to keep 
NATO intact and bring about the 
greatest integration. But Bonn 
politicians are not sure-how to 
resolve the various dilemmas they 
are facing.. For one thing, they 


` do not know how tough they can 


be with France. They cannot 


. antagonise France with which 


they have now been reconciled 
after years of enmity. Atthe same 
time, the demand for greater inte- 
gration, the prime motive for 
which is the possibility of sharing 
nuclear weapons, has little*chance 
of acceptance by the US in the 
face of opposition by both Britain 
and France and also by some of the 
West European nations. There- 
fore, Bonn is not taking any 
chances. The West German 
politicians have asked their Go- 
vernment to find out what de 
Gaulle had in mind when he 
talked of a European defence. 
What they want to knowis whether 
France is willing to share her 
force de frappe with its nuclear 
weapons with all members of an 
integrated European defence sys- 
tem. 


5 
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air VELL WULLEDAL d dra rca By 
Herr Helmut Schmidt, the Social 
Democratic Party’s defence expert 
throws some light on West Ger- 
many’s thinking. He said that de 
Gaulle has no wish to share his 
nuclear force with anyone. He 
also said that the present crisis 
of French withdrawal thus tighten- 
ed the bonds between Bonn and 
Washington and he asks sarcasti- 
cally whether this was what de 
Gaulle really wanted. 


In fact, more than France, itis . 


West Germany which is now faced 


with the most serious problem of . 
finding a new policy. Her close, 


alliance with the US did not’ 
bring her the rewards she expected. 
Nor did the dog-in-the-manger 
policy succeed in arresting the 
course of eventsin Europe. The 
alliance with France, which was a 
kind of insurance against US 
betrayal, is in disarray today. Of 
course, there is no cry of betrayal 
yet in West Germany, for at least 
the old leaders know well where 
such cries led Germany in the 
past. The only course then open 
to West Germany is to induce 
some realism in her policies and 
one is inclined to take the Ade- 
nauer statement and the present 
proposals on nuclear proliferation 
of the Government as part of this 
realism. West Germany has been 
the source of major tensions in 
Europe and with France and 


others insisting that the threat to . 


Western Europe is diminished to-. 
day, the West Germans cannot 
hope to pretend for long. that 
there is a serious security problem 
in the heart of Europe, for the 
world knows it is of her own 
making. 

Our age is truly called the 
stalemate age. Every policy, 
whether defence or foreign, seems 
to leave open to men only one 
alternative, and that is to work for 
peace and disarmament. Both 
defence and foreign policies of the 
major NATO nations have under- 
gone a series of crises and have 
reached the stage of stalemate. 

Any defence system is a.crea- 
ture of weapon sophistication and 
the inexorable march to a nuclear 
parity has brought about the 
nuclear stalemate and the accep- 
tance of the principle of coexis- 
tence. The thermonuclear annihila- 
tion has similarly brought about a 
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éiat Awareness ot the need to 
prevent nuclear proliferation. The 
defence realities have in turn com- 
pelled the NATO nations to a 
reappraisal of their foreign poli- 
cies. France has discovered ear- 
lier than others that the cold war 
sterile postures are no more valid 
in a world which should break out 
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of them in a creative effort to 
reach a new Stage in international 
relationship. 

It was the need for the security 
of Europe that created the NATO. 
The need for a new international 
relationship to solve the world’s 
problems must diminish its im- 
portance. ` 


Administrative Reforms Commission 


r 


S. K. GOYAL a 


FTER a long and protracted 
delay, the Administrative 
Reforms Commission has 
started functioning under the 


-chairmanship of Sri Morarji Desai. 


The other members are Sri H.C. 
Mathur, Sri K. Hanumanthaiya 
and Sri H.V. Kamath. The 
vacancy caused by Sri Pathak 


joining the Cabinet, has yet to be, ` 


filled. The new memeber would 
be one who is a Member of Par- 
liament and a jurist. Thus, this 
would remain a Commission of 
the Members of Parliament. 
Naturally, therefore it inherits 
some of the limitations of the 
‘Politician Group Commissions 
and Committees’. 

Sri V. Shankar, who is holding 
important positions in the Central 


government, would also function ` 


as the Member-Secretary to this 
Commission. It would be pertin- 
ent to askifa person in such-a 
senior position can discharge the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of 
the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mision while retaining all the 
present liabilities. It would be 
only fitting to start with a 
reform in the working of the 
Commission itself and 
through status equivalents. 


Two members, Sri Mathur and * 


Sri Hanumanthaiya, are the former 
Chairmen of two State Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commissions— 
Sri Mathur for Rajasthan 
and Sri Hanumanthaiya for 
the Punjab one. The Reports 


cut 


of these State Commissions are 
not yet available. Reasonably, 
however, the two Chairmen-of the 
State Commissions have been 
through a process of gaining 
knowledge and experience ‘of in- ` 
vestigations in the field of Public 
Administration. Therefore, the 
task of research coordination 
would not be completely new to 
them. The other member Sri 
Kamath belongs to the Opposition 
benches and is well known for his 
sharp polemics. : 

Sri Morarji, the chairman, had 
held top positions at the 
Centre and State levels. And 
also he has been out of the 
administration for three years or 
so. This must have provided him 
opportunities to observe the 
working of the administration 
from outside. Moreover, Sri 
Morarji is a leader of national 
eminence and this fact is expected 
to give the Commission a certain 
degree of status which the former 
President, Mr. Hoover had in the 
U.S.A. when he was appointed 
the Chairman of a similar Com- 
mission in the late forties. 

One may differ with Sri 
Morarji’s views or his stand on 
some issues, but his one quality, 
which is rare in the present politi- 
cal leadership, is his readiness for 
plain and bold speaking. Partly 
because of this, his capacity 
for political maneouverability 
has seldom been his strong- 
point, 
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The recent controversy re- 
garding Sri Morarji’s stand has 
been on his demand for ‘‘No. 2” 
position’in the Warrant Of Prece- 
- dence and plea for Cabinet ranks 
for the other members of the 
Administrative Reforms Commis- 
sion. It now appears that the 
status controversy was initiated 
by the Government itself. It 
was not Sri Morarji who asked 
No. 2 status but was largely the 
press interpretation to his state- 
ment that a high power body like 
the Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission would require such powers 
and status which would enable 
them to hear the Ministers and 
- other high dignitaries without 
protocol embarrassment. 

In this context, this was not an 
unreasonable demand. Since the 
Government has now assured the 
Commission that it would enjoy 
the requisite convenience and 
Status, the debate seems to have 
come to a close. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that the image 
of Sri Morarji Desai has been 
further distorted in the course of 
the status controversy. 


II 


HE proposal to institute a 

Commission like this was 

made about three years ago. 
The idea was to have a Commis- 
sion of the type of Hoover’s Com- 
mission in the U.S.A. The pro- 
posal could not be pursued be- 
cause of many unfortunate 
political happenings. Meanwhile, 
it was processed and repro- 
cessed in the Secretariat. A 
Department in the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, namely, Adminis- 
trative Reforms Department, was 
established. It appeared that the 
Administrative Reforms Depart- 
ment would engage itself on the 
spade-work for the institution of a 
high-power commission later. The 
Department was essentially 
an advance action to build 
up a nucleus for the Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commission. As 
things stand to-day it has failed 
to be that. 

In some quarters the non- 
association of the Department 
with this Commission is explained 
in the absence of a political 
equation between the Home 
Minister and the Commission’s 
Chairman, 
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But one wonders if 


that could be the only reason for 
the exclusion of the Department 
from the purview of the Commis- 
sion. The real reasons lie some- 
where else. Firstly, the Depart- 
ment is a part of the Government 
and as such cannot have the objec- 
tivity of an independent research 
organization. Secondly, the staff- 
ing and the procedures of work in 
the Department are exactly the 
same as in any other ordinary 
government office. And thirdly, 
it has very little authority to 
look after the crucial areas of 
investigation. 


The Department has done some 
useful work, but this type of work 
can only bring in marginal contri- 
bution when viewed against the 
objective for which it was organi- 
zed. The Department has em- 
phasised on the in-service-train- 
ing of government officials. A 
few work studies have been under- 
taken to locate points of delays 
and so on. These studies have 
their usefulness. But how are 
these studies a support to the Com- 
mission at this stage? 

To start with, the Commission 
does not require micro studies? 
What it needs is  well-thought 
out ideas on the (i) organiza- 


tion; (ii) Methodology; (iii) 
identification of crucial areas 
of administration; (iv) rap- 


port with the personnel, compe- 
tent and interested in the work of 
the Commission, and (v) the most 
important, a perspective. And 
unfortunately the Department has 
done practically nothing on these 
aspects. The other important role 
of this Department was to create 
an atmosphere in which radical 
reforms in administration can be 
introduced with least resistance. 
This type of work would have set 
the proper tone for better func- 
tioning of the Administrative Re- 
forms Commission. Inthe absence 
of this, it was distressing to watch 
a section of the press in India des- 
cribing, the Commission as sheer 
waste of public money. It was 
argued that problems of admi- 
nistration were only political and 
could be solved if party im power 
was replaced. 


Since the Department of Ad- 
ministrative Reforms could not 
fulfil this role, the Commis- 
sion has to devote its energies, for 


sometime at least, to sort out these 
preliminaries. 

One must also keep in mind 
another fact that the Commission 
members would find it difficult to 
withdraw themselves from the 
electioneering work after Decem- 
ber 1966. This may leave nearly 
eight months for them to be 
actively on this job. And if the 
Commission is pressed by the 
Government to submit its report 
within a short period positive 
harm may be done to the service 
in this country. 
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EFORE the Commission 
makes a final decision about 
its tenure of time it is 
necessary to point out the massive 
nature of the task and the ex- 


tensive area of investigation 
the Commission has to 
undertake. The Resolution, 


appointing the Administrative Re- 
forms Commission, specifies ten 
areas in particular. Administra- 
tion of defence, railways, external 
affairs, security and intelligence 
work as also subjects such as edu- 
cational administration which are 
already being examined by a sepa- 
rate Commission have been 
excluded. The Commission 
has, however, been left free 
to take problems of these sectors 
into account in recommending re- 
organization of the machinery of 
the Government. 

How big is the task and how 
large is the area of investigation 
would be clear if one looks at the 
magnitude of the finance operated 
by the Government every 
year, particularly rapid rate 
of growth. 

Secondly, it is to be noted that 
the pattern of the Government 
expenditure is also undergoing a 
fast change. 

The total. revenue receipts of 
the Centre, States and Union terri- 
tories in 1950-51 was Rs. 785.2 
crores. By 1965-66 (Budget 
estimates) the figure had risen to 
Rs. 3,406.7 crores. As a part of 
the economic life of the country, 
it is estimated that the Govern- 
ment share in the generation of net 
domestic product was Rs. 720.0 
crores“in 1950-51 and by 1962-63 
it was placed at Rs. 1840.0 
crores (nearly 12 per cent of the 
national income). From the em- 
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ployment aspect nearly 5.5 per cent 
of the-total working force of the 
country is employed by. the Go- 
vernment and semi-Government 
organizations. i 

Another aspect of administra- 
tion in this country has a long 
history. And this fact makes the 
task of reforming it still more 
difficult. There are traditions, 
norms and institutions which have 
complete hold over the Govern- 
. ment machinery. The adminis- 
tration in India has enjoyed conti- 
nuity without any fundamen- 
tal changes in its working. 

People ih this country 
struggle for independence but did 
not realize the force of the sharp 
and powerful weapon of adminis- 
tration which enabled the British 
to rule India for solong. General- 
ly it is forgotton that the civil 
administration in India was one 
important factor which enabled 
the British to stay in this country 
for such a long period. 

This Government machinery 
was built up steadily and it en- 
joyed a virtual control over the 
Indian life. The objectives of this 
huge set up was to help the British 
rule whereas after independence 
this very machine, designed and 
cultivated under the British rule, 
has been entrusted the task of 


development and reconstruction 
of the Indian economy. 

How far the nature of govern- 
mental activities have changed 
over the last 15 years would be 
clear if one looks at the pattern of 
Central government expenditure 
in 1950-51 and 1965-66 (Budget 
Estimate). From Table-I it would 
be seen that in 1950-51 the Central 
Government expenditure on Re- 
venue account was nearly three 
times the Capital account. By 
1965-66 it was more by less than 
25 per cent only. 


Even within the Revenue 


- Account the development ex- 


penditure claimed nearly one- 
fourth in 1965-66 as against 
one tenth in 1950-51. In the 


corresponding. period Non-De- 
velopment expenditure has risen 
from Rs. 333.96 crores to Rs. 
1,332.42 crores (nearly four times). 
But the Development expenditure 
(Revenue Account) has risen from- 
Rs. 35.90 crores to Rs. 443.91 
crores (more than twelve times). 
These changes indicate the extent 
to which the role of the Govern- 
ment has undergone a change. 
Similar trends are revealed by the 
State accounts. 

The role of the Government in 
the Indian economic life is in- 
creasing with each successive Five 


TABLE I 


Year Plan. The size of the Plan 
outlay is nearly doubled very - 
time we embark upon the new 
Plan. From the modest First 
Five Year Plan of Rs. 3,760 
crores the Fourth Plan envisages an 
outlay of Rs. 21,500 crores. The 
size of the Fifth Plan may have 
to be of the order of 30 to 40 
thousand crores of rupees. This - 
would be required if we have a 
very modest objective of ensuring 
a minimum consumption of Rs. 
20.0 per capita per month.” And 
in this outlay the Public Sector 
would be assigned larger and 
larger share. 
_ „The above statistics are only 
illustrative. The contention is to . 
state that the Government in 
India would have to shoulder 
rapidly increasing burden of 
déyelopment. The task be- 
fore the Administrative Reforms 
Commission has to be judged in 
this light. Any attempt 
to hustle the work of the 
Commission would be detri- . 
mental to the cause of 
national development. There 
is no doubt that the Commission 
would know its own importance— 
- to help improve civil administra- 
tion, plan implementation and 
efficient working of the Govern- 
ment at all levels, 
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SHOWING PATTERN OF CENTRAL EXPENDITURE (INDIA) ` 
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1950-51 1955-56 1961-62 1965-66 1950-51 1955-56 1961-62 1965-66 
No. Development a (B.E.) 
1 = 3 4 5 6 7 8- 9 
1. Non-Development 333.96 361.49 665.08 1332.42 86.6 , 72.9 63.1 67.9 
2. Development 35.90 85.83 269.38 443.91 9.3 17.3 25.6 22.6 
3. Self-BalancingItem — 12.23 42.87 67.97 — 2.4 4.1 3.5 
4. Statutory Grants 15.57 35.80 76.14 118.46 4.0 7.2 7.2 6.0 
5. Total Expenditure 385.43 495.35 1053.47 1962.76 100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 
Capital Account Capital Account . 
6. Non-Development 15.87 21.01 55.13 ` 163.42 12.7 5.5 ° 6.5 10.3 
7. Development ‘50.97 105.79 322.34 599.19 . 40.9 . 27.7 38.4 38.1 
8. Transfer of Develop- : , 
ment Assistance 5 
(U.S.A) — — 58.86 80.00 — — 7.0 5.1... 
9. Loans & Advances 57.67 . 254.99 401.43 730.20 46.3 66.8 47.9 46.4 
10. Total 124.51 381.79 837.76 1572.81 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1.1 Total - 124.51 381.79 837.76 1572.81 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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| CVN 
Story of ah un-indian 


HAVE ‘always admired a 
I species of humanity that make 

the most out of the accident 
of their having been born in this 
country but seldom betray in their 
conduct that they care very much 
for her. You will often find them 
rising almost to the-top of the 
ladder in international bodies and 
yet not commanding the respect 


and the influence that a son of ~ 


India should. 

One of this type has at present. 
been visiting India. Ostensi- 
bly, the purpose of his current trip 
is to attend the Ecafe session, now 
going on here. 
objective of C. V. Narasimhan’s 
present visit is a totally different 
story, and this has little to do with 
the Ecafe discussions. 

C. V. is a big shot in the U.N., 
having climbed higher on that tall 
skyscraper than any other Indian 
has done so far. He is in fact 
holding two posts in the U.N. 
Secretariat—the Chief of the Cabi- 
net and the Under-secretary -in 
charge of General Assembly Af- 
, fairs. By normal arrangements, 

these two posts need not’be held 
by one and the same person, but 
Narasimhan knows how to manage 
things for himself. 

At the moment, he seems to be 
in a jam. His term of service 
needs renewal, and without 

. Clearance from New Delhi, 
C.V. has-the fear that the 
U.N. Secretary-General may not 

. be too eager to retain him. In 
fact, U Thant, if left to himself, 
would prefer any other Indian in 
C.V.’s place. 

* * 

THANT is careful, and 
U rightly so, not to antagonise 

Afro-Asian opinion. And 
he knows that Narasimhan 
is perhaps the last person to win 
the. confidence of Afro-Asian 
countries. Infact, CV hascome in 
for good drubbing in many African 
and Asian diplomatic circles, 

_ sometimes even in the press, in 


countries as far apart as. Zambia 
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But the actual - 


and Pakistan, and beyond, in 
France. Many of them have made 
no secret of their complaint that 
CV goes in for any Washington 
bait, hook, line and sinker. 

Way back in the early 
fifties, when C.V. was in the Fi- 
nance Ministry in New Delhi, he 
was one of the good friends of the 
American Embassy. -In 1956, 
C.V. managed to get into the 
Ecafe in Bangkok, ` and diligently 
served the Americans in the 
capacity of Executive Secretary. 


About this time, 
should bé appointed in the U.N. 


as an Under-Secretary. Hammar- 
skjoeld, the U.N. Secretary Gen- 


„eral who had a soft corner for 


Washington opinion, quickly pick- 
ed up C.V. for the job, hoping 
thereby to please the U.S. while 
claiming to meet the GOI’s point 
of having an Indian as an Under- 
Secretary. But the GOI was not 
happy at this selection; presum- 
ably because it waSnot unaware of 
Narasimhan’s frankly pro-Ameri- 
can predelictions: officially, the 


argument could be heard in the - 


External Affairs Ministry that C.V, 
is a “technical? man while the 


GOI wanted a political person to 


become an Under-Secretary in 
the U.N. 

But you will be making a 
mistake if you think’ C.V. is 
not a political person. When 
Rajeshwar Dayal -became the 
target of Western ‘attack for re- 


fusing to please the U.S. stooges 


in the Congo, C.V. curiously 
enough, was found to bevery much 


`of a favourite of the Americans, 


and at one stage, he even hoped 
to succeed Dayal. Behind Dayal’s 
departure from the Congo, the 
U.N. insiders could sense C.V.’s 
share in the intrigues: perhaps the 
full story will be known when the 
U.N. archives will be thrown 
open. - 

A little later, in 1961, when 
there was a big controversy 


2 the GOI. 
was interested that an Indian 


about the organizational structure 
of the U.N.—touched off by the 
complaint that the world body ` 
was too much under American 
domination—Nehru_ backed a, 
proposal for the U.N. reorganiza- 
tion with a view to slacken the 
American grip over it. 

Just then, Narasimhan was 
there to do a bit of campaign- 
ing for the Americans: he manag- 
ed to deliver a speech at New 
York University, in course of 
which he practically dismissed 
the Indian proposal, even New 
York Times quoted it as such, 
When New -Delhi’s Link exposed 
C.V.’s role, he tried to do some 
strenuous quibbling, but I must 
say he came out badly in this 
brush. 

% * % 

HERE are many facets of 

Narasimhan’s American con- 

tacts. For instance, he is a 
frequent caller on Harlan Cleve- 
land, the U.S. Assistant Secretary 
of State at his Washington office. 
And there are many U.S. intelli- 
gence officers who count him as a 
friend. 

Some of the American com- 
panies regard him as a very 
obliging friend. International 
Roll-call Corporation, for ins- 
tance; it was C.V. who shared the 
glory with Deputy Secretary- 
General Wong—for whatever con- 
sideratian—in helping the Corpo- 
ration to get the contract for in- 
stalling the voting machine in the 
U.N. And this sort of thingis not 
a newly-acquired virtue on the 
part of C.V. At least some of his 
old friends in New Delhi have not 


. forgotten how his name figured in 


the scandal about the purchase of . 
tractors from the U.S. Caterpillar 
Co. 

Naturally, C.V’s patrons are as 
much interested in his staying on 
in the U.N. as the Afrd-Asian‘dele- 
gations would be in seeing that he 
quits. It is now upto the GOI to 
decide: there is no reason to feel 
that Narasimhan cannot be re- 
placed by some, other senior 
Indian official. It 1s done and will 
be done only if the GOI would 
assert in this matter. 

And why should India let 
such an important post be held 
by somebody whose record is so - 
un-Indian? 


Séribbler 
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Ashk Looks at His World 


DESH RAJ GOYAL 


HERE is-a kind of literary 
sensibility becoming fashion- 
able these days which is 
offended on seeing a man at peace 
with himself. Upendra Nath 
Ashk gives the creeps to all such. 


The gentle smile that flashes on. 


his face as some one talks to him 
of the alienation of individual 
and aloneness of man in modern 
society is galling to all those sty- 
ling themselves aas angry young 
men. 7 : 

Ashk can castigate the ills of 
society, can fight against evils of 
the world. But quarrel with it 
and turn his back on it in con- 
empt, he would not. With all 
its follies and foibles, this world 
of all of us, is worth-loving. “If 
it is not so, then why write”, he 
asks. Creative writing, in his 
opinion, is an act of affirmation, 
not of negation. 

Only in the context of this 
belief can one comprehend the 
significance of relaxed equani- 
mity that one finds ` about this 
writer. And this belief he has 
neither inherited nor borrowed. 
It has grown along with the rest 
of his personality through the 
numerous ups and downs of his 
eventful life. 


Hard Struggle 


He has been through struggle, 
hard and bitter, such that very 
few face but it has failed to em- 
‘bitter him. For himno running 
sores or ugly scars. Every experi- 
ence has a positive value, chas- 
tening or stimulating. That is why 
when he looks back, it is not in 
anger but with proud satisfaction 
of a collector of curios. He seems 
to have taken life as a play tho- 
ugh not asa child’s play and he 
himself is no ‘poor player’. 

The rich and varied experi- 
ences have provided hima whole 
world of living characters that 
people his novels, short stories, 
autobiographical - sketches and 


plays. 


. about his business he said, 
precipitates a variety of omissions , 


Drama is his first love. He 
was attracted towards it very 
early in life. As a college stu- 
dent he acted in two plays— 
Bihva- Mangal and Srimati Manjri 
staged by an amateur club in 
Jullundur, his home town. Be- 
fore he could adopt play writing 
as a vocation he tried a number 
of other vocations. Throughout, 
the Jure of stage’ never left him 
in peace. 

What does he depict in his 
plays? No abstraction. Society, 
vibrating with life, is his subject 
and he attempts to depict reality 
with all its social background. It 
can be characterised, according 
to him, as social reality or criti- 
cal reality. 


Play of Ego 


_ To him the most striking 
aspect of lifeis the play of ego. 
Ego, he says, plays a far more 
important part in life than appe- 
tite of stomach or sex. One may 
or may not accept it as a correct 
philosophy of life but Ashk the 
dramatist is swayed most by the 
play of ego and its manifesta- 
tions in human life, They pro- 
vided him remarkably interest- 
ing situations which the play- 
wright presses into seivice for 
administering precept through 
pleasure. If he has to be put in 
a category, it would be that of 
Ben Jonson and the Comedy of 
Manners. 

Indicating ‘the way he goes 
“Ego 


and commissions which are im- 
mensely interesting: I keep my 
eyes open and try to watch these 
manifestations in life without 
prejudice or bias, Whenever I 
get at something dramatic I try 
to give it the garb of a play.” 
Of the effect he said, ‘‘People 
enjoy my plays though they do 
not always see that I am expos- 
ing a certain manifestation of 
ego. This is because I do not 


denude my theme of life and, be 
sure, life interests people more 
than anything else.” 

The people, the audience, 
determine his whole attitude. 
“Since a play is essentialy related 
to the audience, simple and inte- 
resting plays should be presented 


_ rather than crude farces or cheap 


romances. They should be based 
on every-day social problems and 
should be so made as to be easy 
for stage production. 
- “New experiments should 
follow the creation of general 
interest in theatre. Till then 
attempts at newness are bound to 
prove barren. I do not appre- 
ciate walking on the head just to 
attract attention. That is pre- 
cisely what those people do who 
get enamoured of experimenta- 
tion for its own sake,” he 
thoughtfully commented. 

But he was quick to add: 
“I am not opposed to new tech- 
niques but my only point is that 
it should be warranted by the 
subject and the theme and should 
not become a hindrance for the 
rapport between the play and the 
audience. : 

“I too have had to evolve a 
few innovations in play-writing. 
Whenever I feel like writing a 
play, I think out what ‘particular 
form would most’ adequately 
convey my theme. Charwahe 
and Parda Uthao-Parda Girao are 
two one-act plays where I have 
departed from the conventional 
form. Chhata Beta, Paintre and 
the collection of plays called 
Sahib Ko Zukam Hai also can be 
put in this category. 

“Many of these plays are 
symbolist plays. They are suc- 
cessful on stage when competent- 
ly produced as they were in 
Allahabad. But many of the 
amateur groups find them diffi- 
cult. Even those who are vota- 
ries of experiment shy away from 
them because they are enamour- 
ed only of non-Hindi plays. 

_©There are many themes in 
my mind which if translated into 
drama-form would be something 
like the anti-play. I hesitate to 
write them because if plays are 
to be staged ‘by. only amateurs 
who can do only simple plays, 
who would bother about anti- 
plays. However, I do have a 
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maa to Write mem Out alter 
sometime.” 

The theatre tradition of the 
West could have lessons for us 
but it would be foolish to trans- 
plant it here. He said: “The 


West has-a long living, and grow- . 


ing tradition of theatre. Cinema, 
Radio or Television could not 
fatally affect it. Unlike our 
Parsi Theatre, the theatre in the 
` West did not close shop with.the 
advent of talkies. Instead, there, 
it imbibed in itself many new 
forms of the other three media. 
“Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
beautifully combines in it the 
film technique. There are other’ 
plays which appear to have been 
written for radio but with the 
help of rich resources—modern 


techniques -of production ‘avail- 


able there—they must have been 
successfully staged as well. I 
have myself witnessed Moscow 
stage scenes’ which we cannot 
dream of depicting here. 

“In the West they. develop 
new techniques when they are 
tired of the old ones. 
‘Curtain’ and the 
stages, ‘realistic? and 
ralistic’ 
the stage, ‘Box sets’—dominated 
the stage in the West for a long 
time.. And the playwrights, too, 
wrote. some very good plays in 
that tradition. Dance of Death 
‘by Strindburg, Ghosts and Dolls 
House by Ibsen, Long Days 
Journey Into Night by O’Neil, 
Glass Menagerie and Cat on Hot 


‘Open’ 


Tin Roof by. Tennessee. Williams ` 


are some of the remarkable_crea- 
tions'in this kind. 

“Then, they got bored of Box- 

sets, 
new experiments. . Mother Cour- 
age of Brecht ; Waiting for Godo 
‘of Becket ; Chairs and Killer: of 
Ionesco 3 Blacks of Jean Jennet ; 
Calligula of Camus and such others 
depart from all the earlier tradi- 
tions, . They are nearer to anti- 
plays. ` Moreover, old -themes 
have been presented in new con- 
texts and with the help of new 
techniques. 

“But our stage is still in its in- 
fancy. Ifa Waiting ‘for Godo or 
a Chairs or a play in that style’ is 
written, can it be staged here with’ 
the same skill? Even if-it could 
be produced on stages in Bombay 

_and Delhi, will our ‘audience , 
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After the . 


‘natu- - - 
sets—in the language of ` 


too, and took recourse to: 


narid it: Wu théy 68 pó- 
pular in our country? I doubt it.” 
About the condition of Indian 
theatre and plays Ashk said, ‘For 
obvious reasons I have not been 
able to read many plays written 
in other Indian languages. From 
whatever I have read, Marathi- 
playwrights Deshpande, Kanetkar 
and Rangnekar have written some 
very good plays. And Hindi can 
learn a lot from-them.”’ 

- “About the development of a 
national'stage, I feel that those of | 
the National School of Drama 
who could encourage and popu- 


` larise Indian plays, unfortunately, 
hanker more after the Western - 


experimental plays, which even. 


the intellectuals in our country 
can hardly fully compréhend. 
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us professional theatres or 
the Private Sector? Or both 
together? Or—will the theatre 
artistes help themselves ‘and usher 
in. the dramatic profession on their 


Ws the Government give 


- own? Lastly, will the trade unions 


perhaps raise the curtain on the 
professional stage?’ 
“These and such other questions 


. need probing before a pragmatic 


attitude, both by its patrons and 
the theatre, can be adopted ‘to- 
wards the question of professional 


` theatres. 


If resurgent India is ever to have 
not only big industries but theatres 
and culture-too, the most obvious, 
if not the only, way it can achieve 
this is. through combined efforts 
of enlightened businessmen, the 


- State and the artistes. 


The first in the field to assert 
their will have been the artistes, 
who started -drama activity al- 
most without money or patronage 
of: any kind, or even a future. 
Private patrons, mostly in the 
dubious form of advertisers in thie 
brochure, trickled in next. Then 
“the Government stepped in, also 


Governmental wing. 


¥ i fey Sitter stave Transitions 
of Sanskrit plays which are out 
of context to the present-day 
social realities or stage-historical 
plays with modern techniques, or 
again stage experimental plays 
from the West. They would not, 
however, touch a modern Hindi 
play and would snobbishly say 
that there was no Hindi play 
worth the name. 

“Paradoxically enough my 
plays have been staged in Japan, 
Britain and Moscow, but. none by 
the National School of Drama 
who are here apparently to popu- 
larisé Indian plays and to develop 
a popular. modern Indian stage.” 
Ashk concluded without any 
bitterness but certainly with 
pointed irony. 


A Decade of F olly 


HABIB TANVIR 


in a gingerly way: All three today 
need a change of attitude. 

To discuss what the various 
amateur theatre groups of Delhi 
have so far done to ‘brighten or 
dim the prospects of the profes- 
sional theatre seems as important 
as what the Private Sector can do to 
promote the theatre. But to 
both these sections, positive in- 
spiration must come—as indeed 
it has, if sporadically—from the 
To this 
wing, therefore, we have to keep 
addressing ourselves again and 
again. 


Hindustani “Theatre 


A glance at a decade of its 
history shows how the theatre 
was let down in its darkest hour by 
everyone concefned. 

The Delhi theatre was more 
adventurous and virile during the 
late fifties than today. Atleast. 
three attempts were made—all 
within the space of four-years—to 
form professional theatres; any 
of them could be:brought to frui- 
tion, if only the Government de- 
partments willed it; but all of 
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them were to stew in their own 
juice. 

The first and biggest bid to a 
professional career was made by 
the Hindustani Theatre in 1957. 
This theatre was established soon 
after my production of Agra 
Bazar in 1954, with the avowed 
purpose of turning professional 
in three years. The biggest ob- 
stacle was the paucity of plays; so 
translations and adaptations of 
Sanskrit and foreign plays had to 
be prepared in the meantime. 
Begum Qudsia Zaidi, the driving 
force of the organisation, herself 
translated ‘more than half a dozen 
classics, including plays by Brecht, 


Shaw and Sudraka, within less than, 


three years, and collected enough 


money from private sources to` 


employ part-time actors in the 
_ categories of Rs. 50 and 75 a 
month and to launch the theatre 
with Moneeka Misra’s production 
of Shakuntala. 


Lack of Funds 


During my production of 
Mrichchakatika for this theatre in 
1958, some full-time artistes were 
employed, including six of the 
most talented rural actors of 
Chhattisgarh, and their salaries 
were raised upto Rs. 150 per 
month. Later, this ceiling was 
raised still further. By 1960, the 
Theatre was already spending 
more than a lakh of rupees per 
year on its staff and productions. 
Small sums of money were 
obtained from -various ‘Go- 
vernment sources, including the 
Prime Minister’s Fund, but ade- 
quate Government support was 
not forthcoming, though the Aka- 
demi’s scheme of an annual grant 
of Rs. 50,000 previously discussed 
in these columns, was there. This 


sum of money was made available ` 
to some three dance troupes in the - 


country, but not to a single drama 
troupe, though one existed in the 
Capital at the time. After four 
years of virile life, the Theatre 
was allowed to flounder with a 
deficit of about Rs. 60,000. 

After Begum Zaidi’s death, 
its driving force was spent. And 
though Shama Zaidi and M.S. 
Sathya did try to carry on some 


kind of activity in the Pant Hall, - 


they became completely inactive 
when that hall too was snatched 
away from them. - 
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in iyou, a private umited csmi- 
pany was floated by three theatre 
enthusiasts, who sank into the 
venture a sum of Rs. 20,000. 
Though this company maintained 
a full-fledged professional troupe 
for nearly a year and got two plays 


- produced, it never saw the light 


of day.- Government aid . was 
sought but could not be obtained 
in time to save the troupe from 
collapsing. Difference of view- 
points between the three directors 


_ of the Company did not help 


matters either. 
The Naya Theatre, which had 
presented some one-act plays soon 


-. after its inception in 1959, bought 


over both the productions from 
this Company from the money 
obtained from an ad hoc Govern- 
ment aid, amounting to less than 
Rs. 3,000; and presented them in 
1961. The actors of the Naya 
Theatre were paid a monthly 
salary ranging from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200—the. total monthly salary 
bill coming to about Rs. 2000/-. 
Even so, the Theatre sustained 
itself on a professional level for 
about six months mainly from the 
income from its two plays which 
were Agha Hashar’s Rustom-o- 
Sohrab and Moliere’s Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, christened Mirza 
Shohrat in Urdu. 
collapsed, when some actors re- 
fused to go out of Délhi for shows 
booked in a number of towns. 
These shows, spaced within a 
month, were booked for a guaran- 
teed net profit of Rs. 18,000, 
which was expected to give a 
momentum to the professional 
‘activities of the group. 


Amateurs Hold up Progress 


None of the  grant-in-aid 
schemes of the Education Minis- 
try could come to the rescue, be- 
cause the Theatre failed to fulfil 
the statistical conditions. 

At that time, I learnt my lesson 
again never to mix amateur actors 
with a professional team; for it 
was the amateurs, who lacked the 
incentive for more shows. It is 
always the amateur, who holds 
back the progress of the theatre, 
because he never can visualise 
himself wholly devoted to the 
theatre—drawing his security as 
he does from some office job or the 
other: This is what happened 
after the successful production of 


‘ism in the theatre. 


‘The theatre _ 


KRUSIOFA-O-SOnPAG. More o aS 
the same thing had happened after 
the big box-office triumph that the 
Delhi Art Theatre had experienced 
with the first staging of its Heer 
Ranjha in 1957, resulting in about 
half a lakh of rupees earned within 
a few weeks. Some of the artistes 
wanted the D.A.T. to be placed on 
a professional footing after this; 
but conservative elements among- 
st the amateur actors opposed the 
idea and created_a stalemate. 
This in brief is the story of 
Delhi’s struggle for a professional 
theatre. It had both good and bad 
effects—good, because. it intro- 
duced a certain’ professional spirit 


- in the theatre; and bad, because it 


began to affect the amateur theatre 
adversely without seriously accept- 
ing the challenge of professional- 


Progress Reversed 


After the formation of pro- 
fessional theatres in the Capital, 
few -amateur groups. could get 
actors without making some kind 
of token payment towards their 
transport. It began with the 
Indraprastha Theatres paying their: 
actors at the rate of one rupee 
per rehearsal. Later this had to 
be increased. i ` 


This trend placed the amateur , 


theatre in reverse gear and nearly 
killed_its very spirit. The ama- 


teur, in almost any field, has a . 


cause or an ideal or some inner 
call, for which he is prepared tô 
make sacrifices. Now the artiste 
of the amateur theatre, instead of” 
paying a membership fee to his 
group, had begun to expect re- 
muneration for his services and 
still considered himself. an ama- 
teur. Naturally, group loyalties 
weré thrown to the winds. In any 
case, there were too many groups 


_ for each of them to have a clear- 


cutaim. In fact, the aims of many 
amateur theatres themselves had 
changed. Theatre no longer was 
a mere passion but a means to 
scale the social ladder too. Go- 
vernment recognition of the im- 
portance of theatre enhanced 
rather than abetted this tendency. 
Old groups were divested of their 
significance, as also their old 
artiste-members. 

On the other hand, actors even 
of the so-called professional thea- 
tres remained amateurs in the bad; 
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sense of the word. They were 
the same office-going, evening time 
actors asthe actors of any ama- 
teur. group. The fallacy of the 
professional theatre was that it 
professed to turn amateurs into 
professionals, forgetting even the 
economic limitations of the typical , 
amateur. 
professional theatre are such that 
whenever an organisation manned 
by amateurs would come to a 
point when it seems capable of 
functioning on professional lines, 
its amateur members:would resist 
such a development or have.to 
quit. This is what happened to 
D.A.T. in 1957. 

In this sense, there is no transi- 
tional stage for. a theatre group 
even of a-mixed membership of 


amateur and professional actors. ' 


The amateur canriot devote the 
amount of time demanded by the 
profession, can ill afford to brave 
the economic insecurity inherent 
‘in the line, and can hardly go out 
of station, when it comes to that.~ 
This is what happened to the pro- 
fessional venture ‘of the Naya 
Theatre in 1961. 


Younger Groups 


The demands of the ` 


different vocation. No wonder no 
style, no school of acting is seen 
to emerge from the confused 
medley of theatre 

` The actors of amateur groups 


' are -instinctively aware that they. 


would have no place in the pro- 
fessional theatre. 
not the theatre profession. They 
would hang on to their secure 
office jobs, while. having self- 
expression in the amateur theatre, 
meanwhile also earning some extra 
money in the bargain. 

While this is positively disas- 
trous for the avowedly amateur 
groups, which are constantly losing 
actors, it does not help the en- 


thusiasts of the professional thea-. 


tre considerably either. Because 
the all-round stalemate, created by 
the situation, tends to continue 
indefinitely. ` 

Gone are the fiery days when 
the country-wide amateur theatre 


movement could -spontanéously . 


throw up a professional theatre of 
all-India importance namely the 
Central Troupe of the Indian 
People’s Theatre Association, 
which attracted to itself the coun- 
try’s best talents in dance and 
drama—artistes who were willing 


Thus, onthe one hand, the - to make sacrifices for the sheer 


narrow-mindedness of the social 
climbers as well as what can be 
described as amateur conservatism 
of the artistes is restricting the 
growth of: the professional thea- 
tres; on the other hand, the 
genuine professionals in the field 
have not yet been able to emanci- 
pate themselves from the amateur 
bondage of the theatre in the 
economic sense. 

Indeed, they are gradually 
getting pushed out. Many trained: ` 
artistes have left the theatre be- 
cause of economic necessity. 
Others have reverted back to 
sporadic amateur activity. 

Yet, the basis of the formation 
of most of the younger theatre 
groups like the Yatrik and the 
Little Theatre Group’s Coopera- 


tive Wing seems progressively in-` 


clined. They have the avowed 
purpose of forming professional 
theatres sooner or later. 

In Bombay, one had the frus- 
trating experience of actors treat- 
. ing the theatre as a stepping-stone 
toafilm career: Here, experienced 


directors are training actors for | 


other groups, if not for a:totally 
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joy of creative work—and earned 


„fame and money enough not only 
. to be economically self-sufficient 


but to be able also to make size- 
able donations towards national 


causes like the Bengal Famine of 


1943. 

. Those were the days when the 
theatre, attached to the common 
political cause of throwing out 
imperialism from the country, had 
hardly any financial backing and 
little prospect of money to offer. 
Then there was no wrangling for 
power, but there was unity 
amongst artistes, and everyone in 
the theatre had the urge, the talent 
and the dedicated saab for it. 


A Rat Race 


During’ the anti- imperialist 
days, the target of imperialism 
was all too manifest _for even the 
blind to . perceive. 
` pendence, the enemy lurked in the 


home and could only be located | 


by those gifted with a sharp 
vision. Not that this cultural 


battle against the enemy in our- ° 
selves and amidst us is not going ` 


on at all. For ‘that matter, ‘all 


activity. 


Their ideal is. 


After Inde-` 


culture, except the very worst, all 
good theatreand true drama is 
consciously or unconsciously in- 
volved in the’ prolonged fight 
against those inimical values, 
which have been dogging the 

, Indian society for centuries. But 
the unity among-the ranks of the 
artistes is missing. And State 
patronage, lacking as it does in a 
broad national cultural vision, has 
unwittingly further divided the 
artistes, placing them in a rat race 
for prestige. 

For those, who are for theatre, 
there is no other weapon more 
effective for hitting atthe ills of 
society. An awareness of this fact 
should have forged some unity in 
the theatre. But the theatre itself, 
to” be ushered in, needs united 

„effort. The cause of the theatre 
alone should be enough for all 
enthusiasts to rally under its 
banner, if their aims were clear of 
all tinge of personal ambition. As 
it is, unity is as rare in the theatre 
as the genuine theatre itself. As 
for unity for economic necessity, 
it is inconceivable, because the 
theatre proper itself does not exist. 


Trade Union Theatres - 


Instead of artificially trying to 
still keep alive a politically-orient- 
ed theatre of the middle class, 
which had outlived its purpose 
anyway, the logical post-indepen- 
dence development of the People’s 
Theatre movement should have 
been to hitch a working class 
theatre to the wagon of the trade 
unions, and make it viable. The 
working class of India, particu- 
larly of Delhi, has still got a rural 
cultural base. Through the medi- 
um of a living theatre it had 
every chance of evolving a vigo- 
rous culture, peculiar to its own 
class. Thus it would have killed 
two birds at the same time. On 
the one hand, it would ‘have pro- 
vided a healthy ‘culture for itself; 
and on the other, it would have 
snatched initiative from the hands 

.of the mill-owners, who have es- 
tablished theatres for the workers 
in almost every mill ‘and factory. 
It is natural that these theatres, 
which usually present defunct old 
mythological melodramas or cheap 
reformist. plays under the excuse 
of the limited cultural conscious- ` 
ness of the workers, are diametri- 
cally opposed to the interest of the 


workers, even though their parti- 
cipants are the workers themselves 
and their ostensible purpose is to 
help the workers. Their real intent 
is to divert the workers from trade- 
unionism as also to divert Go- 
vernment taxes, with which funds 
they run the theatres, thereby also 
robbing the public funds. 

If the role of the I-P.T.A. was 
comparable to the war-time 
role of the Unity Theatre in 
London, this type of post-indepen- 
dence working class theatre could 
be developed somewhat: on-the 
lines of Joan Littlewood’s East 
End theatre known as the Theatre 
Workshop. The robust folk speech 


that such a theatre would develop ' 


will also give to the diluted 
metaphors of middle class drama 
a much-needed shot in the arm. 


The fact that such a theatre has 
not developed in the ‘last two 
decades indicates the weakness of 
the Left-wing movement in the 
country. That during this time 
no other theatre has been develop- 
ed either is symptomatic of the 
weakness of the bourgeoisie and 
its Government. The total pic- 
ture is that. of a truly under- 


developed country—too under- ` 


developed perhaps even. to know 
how to develop itself, at least, in 
the cultural sphere. 


COURT NOTICE 


In the court of Shri P. C. Sainy, 
P.C.S., Additional Rent Controller 
- "Room No. 20, Easternwing Tis 
Hazari, Delhi 


Suit No. 345/65 of ... Ram Kanwar 
Plaint iff 
Vs 
Jeewan Devi ... 
To 
Suia Chand and Vandesh Chand 
S/o L. Bhagawan Das Channa 
R/o 144/40 W. E. A. Karol Bagh 
New Delhi-5 
The Defendant Above Named 


Whereas you are intentionally 
evading service ‘of summons it is 
hereby notified that if you shall not 
defend. the case on the 6th day of 
April, 1966, the day fixed for the 
final disposal, it will be heard and 
determined ex-parte. 

Given under my hand and the 
seal of the court, this 23rd day of 
March, 1966. 


Defendant - : 


` ` Sd/- 
Addl. Rent Controller, 
Delhi. 


Seal of the court, 





Punjab and Punjabi 


KULWANT SINGH VIRK 


HE immediate reaction to 
the ‘Punjabi-speaking State, 
now that it is round the 

corner, is one of sadness. Partings 
äre always sad. Punjabi-speaking 
persons who will be left in. the 
portions to be detached number 
14,39,000 of which only 10,85,000 
_are Sikhs. Even with the rest we 
-håve had much to do in the'legis- 
lature and administration, for 
instance. 

As one thinks of the new State 
one or two characteristics of the 
people stand out. A large number 
living in its towns:and villages 
were not born or bred here. They 
came from across the border. 
They had to make a new start and 
could have’ done this anywhere 
in India. What made them settle 
down in the areas now to be in- 
cluded ini the new State? One of the 
factors must have been the lan- 
guage. 
will continue to belong. 

_ Another characteristic is that 
these people, though living along 
the route of invasions upon India, 
have no particular feeling of 
having been a subject ‘people. 
Less than a century before 1947 


|. they were managing their own 


affairs and of places as far away 
as Peshawar which really belonged 
to the country of some of India’ s 
invaders. 


They belonged there and’ 


Traditionally these people re- .. 


cognise no permanent superiors 
because some of the greatest men 
the State has produced were their 
own kith and kin. The immediate 
ancestors of Baldev Singh, Swaran 
Singh, Giani Kartar Singh, Arjan 
Singh, Mohinder Singh Randhawa 
were all ordinary peasants. (It 
is a pity that the Punjab peasantry 


-has not found a chronicler of the 


calibre of Prem Chand. What a 


. great challenge and opportunity 


for any one of us). 

Within memory the Punjabi lan- 
guage has not been taken seriously. 
The sinner against it was Urdu 
rather than Hindi (Census is a 


different matter). It was always 
painful to see a petty official get 
up on a stage and indulge in the 
murder of Urdu believing that he 
was thereby performing a patriotic 
service if not an aesthetic act. It 
was not spoken from platforms 
or in the presence of official sup- 
eriors. The Sikhs were behind 
no one in heaping these insults on 
it. The act of the Punjabis 
writing in Urdu or Hindi was on 
an- altogether different level and 
one was not quite sure whether it - 
inspired pride or resentment. And 
it did not start with Bedi, Krishan 
Chander, Yashpal, Faiz-or Iqbal. 
The tradition is as old as Bhai 
Santokh Singh (early 18th cen- 
tury), Guru Gobind. Singh (late 
17th) and Guru Arjun (late 16th). 
All this must.have done da- 

mage to the language. A language 
is not as stable a phenomenon as 
the land,. rivers or hills.- It is 
something easily influenced, soon- 
er than: even religion. Only 
fanatics liké to believe that it is 
undying. External influences can 
beso powerful as to make the real 
body of the language ‘disappear 
almost completely. Such a securé 
language as Bengali was so much 
changed by Sanskrit in the period 
of Hindu renaissance in the 15th 
century that it came to be believed 
that it was derived directly from 
Sariskrit and not via Prakrit. 

The Punjabi poetry of some 
Muslim poets of the late 19th 
century is unintelligible except to 
those with a strong background of 
Urdu and Persian. Pakistan radio 
uses a different Punjabi for its 
broadcast directed to East Punjab - 
because the language used in the 
two parts is drifting apart. - 

In a Punjabi-speaking State the 
language is bound to gain in 


‘respectability but will it attract 


better minds to it? The world of 
Punjabi writing is starved of talent 
and intellect. One hopes that 
before long this dearth would be 
removed. 
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Named after the world famous 
symphony in marble, Taj Mahal, che 


TAJ EXPRESS 


is India’s most fuxurlous, 

most comfortable fast train. 

With your base at Delhi 

you can do your sight-seeing trip, 
of the historic city of Agra 

and monuments around in a day. 
Leave New Delhi early morning 
and return late the same evening. 
Facilities provided include 

guide service as well as ordinary 
and air-conditioned coach 

transport from Agra station 

ta the tourist spots. 
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Remember Rajasthan 


For 


ANCIENT Forts-—-Imposing Places—Picturesque Lakes—Game Sanctuaries— 
Places of Pilgrimage—Paintings—Sculpture—All types of Handicrafts: 
Tie and Dye Work—Calico Printing—Lac Bangles—Brassware— 
Ivories & Sandalwood Work—‘Badlas’ the famous zinc Water 
Bottles from Jodhpur—Jodhpuri Mozaris (shoes) and other ° 
Artistic Goods. 


SURATGARH—the biggest Mechanized Farm’ in the country. Rajasthan 
Canal—the largest canal in the world now under construction. Samber 
Lake—the biggest inland Salt Source, 


THE STATE—the biggest wool producing area in the country, Famous 
Quarries of Marble, Silver, and Emerald. 


RAJASTHAN attained self-sufficiency in food under the first Five-Year Plan. 
The additional food production under the Second Five-Year Plan was 
10.86 lakh tons. The target under the Third Five-Year Plan is to 
achieve an additional production of 16 lakh tons and incur an 
expenditue of Rs. 10.55 crores in the Agriculture sector. 
Cooperative Movements. has made considerable headway 
in Rajasthan. At the end of the Second Plan there 
were 17,974 Co-operative Societies in the 
State. Under the Third Plan their number 
will gó up to about 30 thousand. The 
Third Plan allocates Rs. 4.20 crores 
for Co-operation and Warehousing 
in the State. 


TO ENCOURAGE industrial development,plots ofland on lease for 99 years, 
cheap power—trelief in payment of sales tax & Octroi duty to the 
purchase of machinery within or outside the State and grant of loan 
are among the concessions and facilities allowed to- industries. 


RAJASTHAN is a State of 7,393 Panchayats and 1,368 Judicial Panchayats. 
When on a visit to the Pink ity of Rajasthan, Jaipur—please visit the places of 
tourist interest, industrial centres and the city itself by the deluxe bus services 


and enjoy your stay in air-conditioned comfort at the Rajasthan State 
Hotel. i 
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` Feel free as all outdoors. Feel light afoot. 
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them on, you'll feel the effect of their built-in ` 
‘comfort. And you'll welcome their variety of style; 
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Agriculture: The Real Issue 


TTENTION was focussed early this week on the many problems 
besetting agriculture in this country. The Chief Ministers of 
States at their conference in New Delhi decided, after prolonged 

discussions, to fix the food production target for the coming year at 
95 to 97 million tonnes. They also decided to enlarge the area under 
the Centre’s high-yielding varieties scheme to cover six million acres 
more, making the total 21 million acres. On the question of zones, 
however, the Chief Ministers found themselves predictably divided, 
and the final decision has been left to the Union Government. 


The atmosphere in which the discussions took place gave rise to the 
feeling that the Chief Ministers have at last developed awareness of 
their collective responsibility for the situation that has been allowed to 
develop in recent years in the sphere of food production. There was 
indeed a sense of urgency about the conference, although it is not 
easy to say whether it was the result of external pressures or of in- 
ternal compulsions. However, the Chief Ministers have shown a reluc- 
tance to face the major factor responsible for the recurring food crises, 
namely, the hold of vested interests including the big trader and the 
middleman on the entire distribution system. Even though food pro- 
duction fell short of the planned target in the Third Plan, suffering 
for the people would have been infinitely less if the Government, fol- 
lowing the Bhubaneswar directive, had undertaken monopoly procure- 
ment and State trading on a national scale. The failure of the Centre 
to insist on, and of the Chief Ministers to decide on, a clear-cut scheme 
for the introduction in all the surplus States of monopoly procurement 
from the next season as also a definite plan for nationwide introduction 
of State trading, only helps to confirm that the Governments at the 
Centre and in the States are not yet ready to take all-out measures to 
solve the food problem on a permanent basis. 


Much of our failure on the food front is traceable to non-imple- 
mentation of decisions taken in all solemnity. There is no guarantee 
that the Chief Ministers’ decisions this week will be implemented in 
good faith at all levels. Even if they are, they can only be taken to be 
a tardy concession to hard realities. True, if we are able to achieve 
95 million tonnes of production, on an average it will mean about 16 
ounces of foodgrains per head of population. But the question is 
whether each citizen is guaranteed this minimum of foodgrains at the 
end of the target year. The answer is obvious. Similar distribution 
was possible on the basis of production in previous years also, but did 
not materialize, with the result that there were ugly situations in some 
areas. The conclusion is inescapable that without a proper distri- 
bution machinery the benefits of increased production can never reach 
the people. Nor will the prices be reasonable even where essential 
foodgrains are made available. 


Another factor to which the Chief Ministers and the Union Food 
Minister have not paid attention is the reluctance of the States to imple- 
ment the much-advertised land reforms in full. So long as the fruits 
of cultivation do not reach the tiller, he cannot be expected to feel 
enthused. That the tiller is the key factor deciding the success or 
failure of production schemes is a basic truth which our planners and 
Government have consistently ignored. Unless land belongs to the 
tiller and unless cooperative farms are set up all over the country with 
the State providing modern implements and knowhow, it is futile to 
lay down impressive targets. Temporary alleviation of suffering is 
possible; but a permanent solution to the nation’s most important pro- 
blem does not lie in this direction. 





_ THE VIETNAM “EXERCISE” 


HEN Smt. Indira Gandhi 
` told at her Press conference 
‘ on the day of her election 
as Prime Minister that certain 
“basic policies” laid down by the 
nation’s leaders. were not being 
pursued with sufficient “vigour”, 
she was holding out hopes that 
she would rediscover the radical 
elan of the: policies of non- 
alignment and socialism which 
had taken a knock during the days 
of late Lal Bahadur Shastri? 


But looking back on her pro~- 
mise at this distance of time, one 
cannot help the clammy feeling 
that the Prime Minister-has failed 
to consolidate her electoral vic- 
tory or ward off the pressures on 
policies from the right-wing and 
the United States Administration. 
Sheis now a fragmented personali- 
ty, as fragmented as the hetero- - 
geneous combination that swept 
her up into office. The pressures, 
together with the compulsions of 

-aid politics and the inhibitions 
-that stem from these compulsions 
have resulted in ‘obvious distor- 


tions in the foreign and domestic . 


policies. The motivations under- 
lying these policies have changed 
too. ` ee 


In the ‘past, for all its minor 
kinks and deviations, the policy of 
non-alignment maintained a cer- 


tain continuity in acceleration and 
direction until it came under new 
_ pressures in the days of Shastri. 
Non-alignment was a powerful 
lever which compelled both the 
Soviet Union and the United 
- States to recognise India’s stature 
and extend aid for development. 
Aid politics was yet to reach the 
` stage of seeking a subservience of 
foreign policy to aid. The-deli- 
cate balance was largely main- 
tained by the late Pandit Nehru. 


~o But soon after Sri Shastri’s 

debut began the “pragmatic re- 
treats’? which were an euphemism 
for opportunist escapism in do- 
mestic policies culminating in 
retreats in foreign policy. The 
qualitative change is just coming 
about. Aid is now a lever for the 


- President Humphrey 


United States to-determine India’s 
foreign and domestic policies. 

` New Delhi’s latest ‘exercise on 
Vietnam marks ‘this new phase. 
For the first time foreign policy, 
has been subordinated to the dic- 
tates of aid realities. To those 
who, knew of the pressures that 
.werè operating even before Vice- 
came to, 
Delhi, our Vietnam policy had lost 


` whatever dynamism it had. The 


late Shastri had the courage to 
denounce United States bombings 
in Vietnam but later New Delhi 


— was talked into disquieting silence. 


as the price of aid. In the process 
of finding a new equation, the 
domestic and foreign -policies 
have been whittled down to ab- 
surd proportions. 
o4 E * E 

N Viétnam, the committed 

policy stands on paper, in 
7 the annual Report, of the 


. External Affairs Ministry, but in 


practice it has been rendered inno- + 
cuous to the point of endorsing 


the United States’ relein Vietnam. _ 


The five-point proposal’ for - 
settlement of the Vietnam issue, 


_which comprised India’s stand, is 


recorded in the Annual Report of - 
the External Affairs Ministry: 

(i) there cannot and should not 
be a military solution;to the pro- 
blem; - . gt ss - 

(ii) a political solution should 
be attempted through a Geneva- 


` type conference; f V4 


N 

(iii) aerial -bombing of North 
Vietnam should be stopped; 

(iv) there should be a cessation 
of fighting in Vietnam. and with- - 
drawal of American forces from 
South Vietnam; and- 

(v) the ultimate aim should be -~ 
a united Vietnam created by peace- 
ful methods free fróm foreign 
troops and military-alliances. 

It would be well to recall that - 
this proposal was first announced 


, in the Lok Sabha on August 31, 


1965 by Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh and the Baltimore Sun re- 
ported it under an eight-column 


make out 


headline on the front-page and 
The New York Times displayed it 
equally prominently. The imme- 
diate reaction of the State Depart- 
ment was one of-dismay, parti-. 
cularly over the proposal on the’ 
cessation of hostilities and the pull- 
out of American forces from South 
Vietnam. When correspondents 
in New Delhi drew the attention 
of the External Affairs Ministry - 
spokesman to this “dismay” he 
said there was no cause for it 
because Sri Swaran Singh had only 
reiterated what was already known 
to.be India’s policy. ‘ 
Last week, Smt. Indira Gandhi” 
was repeatedly asked in the Rajya 
Sabha whether she reiterated this 
point on withdrawal of American 
forces during her talks with Presi- 
dent. Johnson. ` No categorical 


-reply, was forthcoming. 


- The Prime Minister tried to 
in . the , Lok Sabha 
that there was no _ inconsi- 
stency between what she said 
on’ Vietnam .in Washington 


_and Moscow and ‘that’ India’s 


policy stood. But the little publi- 
cised portion of the - External 
Affairs Ministry’s report and the 
sensitive Washington reaction to it 
puts the entire issue in a curious 
perspective. on : 

. On Aptil-8,.Sri Swaran Singh 
called- a’ select group- of -corres- 


- pondents for ‘an “informal” brie+ 


fing and the near-identical stories 
that appeared, -the next morning - 
were the result of the briefing. 
Sri Swaran Singh maintained that ` 
there was no,shift in India’s Viet- 
nam stand.” “Possibly he meant 
there was no change that he knew - 
of! He is reported to have told the 
faithfuls that the-policy was there 
ih “black” and white’ in the 
Ministry’s Report for all to see. - 
“Do you want me to get ùp in 
Parliament every day to repeat: 
it?” he asked them: : 
The same morning (Saturday), 
The Hindustan Times carried a 
despatch from its Washington 
corresporident reporting the efforts 
of the U.S. Administration. to 
“head off”.an early threat to the 
rapport achieved, by Smt. Indira 
Gandhi’s visit to Washington by 
discounting the significance on 
Vietnam expressed in the External 
Affairs Ministry’s Report. 
State Department `- officials 


presumed that the report 
had been drafted long ago and did 
not represent the Indian stand in 
its entirety. But inquiries in 
New Delhi revealed that it was 
drafted not so long ago, unless 
two weeks could mean “‘long ago”. 

‘What Sri Swaran Singh told 
them did convince the corres- 
pondents but what the American 
papers reported from New Delhi 
on April 10 left them bewildered. 
According to the American re- 
ports, the U.S. Charge d’ Affaires, 
Joseph Greene called on Swaran 
Singh (one is not quite sure of the 
protocol implications if any 
diplomat of Greene’s rank meeting 
Sri Swaran Singh direct instead of 
meeting someone his rank would 
permit) possibly on April 10 and 
Sri Swaran Singh is reported 
to have told him that the references 
to the withdrawal of American 
troops from Vietnam in the report 
was “‘an unfortunate mistake that 
did not reflect the official position 
on Vietnam.” 

And the Foreign Office blamed 
iton the hapless Deputy Secretary 
who drafted the Report, Sri R.C. 
Arora, who it was explained was 
not the maker of policies. It is 
obvious to us that even the Extern- 
al Affairs Minister is not the 
maker of policies. The policies 
are made somewhere else. As this 
column is being written on Tues- 
day, a probe is reported to be on 
in the External Affairs Ministry 
to fix the responsibility for this 
“objectionable” passage in the 
report. 

But what intrigued one amidst 
all this was Sri Swaran Singh’s re- 
ported assurance to a few people 
in the Central Hall on Monday 
that there was no shift in our 
Vietnam policy. Late on Monday 
(April 11), the External Affairs 
Ministry got one of the two wire 
agencies to put out a story attri- 
buted to a Ministry source about 
the Swaran Singh-Greene meet- 
ing. The story contradicted the 
American Press reports. But the 
newspapers in the Capital were 
wary of accepting the agency story. 
What would have been proper was 
an official contradiction of the 
American Press reports or an offi- 
cial reiteration of what the Minis- 
try’s report had said. That would 
have clarified the position. 

$ a 4 
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LL this confirms the well- 

founded belief that itis now 

tacitly understood between 
New Delhi and Washington that 
there should be no public criticism 
of U.S. policies in Vietnam. Some 
understanding to this effect was 
reached when Vice President Hum- 
phrey was in New Delhi. Some of 
the statements Smt. Indira Gandhi 
made ābroad on President John- 
son's earnestness in his pursuit of 
peace were the result of Ambassa- 
dor B.K. Nehru’s advice to the 
Prime Minister. Reports from 
Washington have it that some of 
the officials accompanying her did 
not quite think that she should 
have said all she did either on 
Vietnam or the economic policies 
on Sri B.K. Nehru’s advice. Smt. 
Indira Gahdhi’s statements on 
Vietnam, China and the United 
States hardly squared up with 
India’s known policies. Her state- 
ments on economic policies re- 
flected the same drift. President 
Johnson quipped that Smt. Gandhi 
looked like Lady Bird and talked 
like Barbara Ward. The quip 
might not have any reference to 
the fact the woman econo- 
mist was in India with a message 
for Smt. Indira Gandhi a little 
before the Prime Minister left on 
her mission. But surely it is no 
compliment to Smt. Indira Gandhi 
to say she talks like Barbara Ward, 

It was not on Vietnam alone. 
The Prime Minister faltered once 
again—over her talks with Premier 
Kosygin over the fate of the 
Tashkent Declaration. It was cer- 
tainly not Sri B.K. Nehru’s advice 
thistime. It could well be Ambas- 
sador T.N. Kaul’s because the 
Prime Minister is yet to end her 
continued dependence on her 
“advisers”. 

Smt. Indira Gandhi committed 
this faux pas on her return to New 
Delhi. She disclosed that Moscow 
has sent an official to Rawalpindi 
to retrieve the Tashkent spirit. 
And quick comes the contradic- 
tion from Rawalpindi which sug- 
gests that either Prime Minister 
Kosygin or Smt. Indira Gandhi 
was not being truthful. Jt is 
possible that Moscow wanted to 
do it without much ado and 
would have liked Smt. Indira 
Gandhi to maintain silence on it. 
But Smt. Gandhi seems to have 
been wrongly briefed by Ambassa- 


dor Kaul. Announcement of the 
Soviet move would commit the 
Soviet Government to taking the 
step they had promised. But 
making the announcement in 
effect made Moscow’s position 
vis-a-vis Pindi tenuous and landed 
it in an inevitable predicament. 


* * * 


HE Prime Méinister’s in- 

ability to reorganise her own 

Secretariat and the Foreign 
Office has been responsible for 
most of these fumblings. The 
Prime Minister could not quite 
get Sri G. Parthasarathy back to 
head her Secretariat because of 
the “holding action” the ICS 
old-guard headed by Sri L. K. Jha 
has been fighting from within. 
She would like to bring Sri T.N. 
Kaul to New Delhi to be the 
Commonwealth Secretary and 
possibly Rajeshwar Dayal as the 
Foreign Secretary. Rajeshwar 
Dayal seems to have been doing 
well of late. The only redeeming 
feature of the Prime Minister's 
mission abroad is the new rapport 
she has been able to establish with 
President de Gaulle and Rajeshwar 
Dayal takes credit for devising this 
strategy which is based on two 
factors. France’s changing role 
in Europe has made her the 
strongest counterweight to the 
United States in the NATO set- 
up and in Europe in general. If 
India could gain anything indirec- 
tly from the ECM the gain should 
come through France and cer- 
tainly not through the United 
Kingdom. Secondly, India’s st- 
rained relations with China or- 
dain that we look to France, 
paradoxically, though. That is 
because the psychological proxi- 
mity of Paris to Peking makes 
India’s relationship with France 
a crucial factor in the Sino-Indian 
relations. Asa long-term strategy 
this might pay off. Rajeshwar 
Dayal seems to have assessed it 
Tight. ; 
But for this tangible gain in 
Paris, the Prime Minister seems to 
have faltered from one stance to 
another during her tour and the 
resultant fog of confusion could 
only provide a cover tothe right- 
wing and the United States Ad- 
ministration to force a further 
slide-back on our basic policies. 
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Akalis and the Suba 


SATYA M. RAI 


The author has made a special study of Punjab. Her book 


‘Partition of Punjab’ 


has been recently published. In this 


article she has reviewed the Akali politics and in subsequent 
articles she will take up the other political parties of the region. 


HE decision on the reorga- 

nisation of Punjab into two 

States and merger of hill dis- 
tricts with Himachal Pradesh, 
though belated, has been widely 
welcomed by different sections of 
public opinion. The spurt of 
violence in certain towns of Pun- 
jab, the gruesome tragedy at 
Panipat where three leading Con- 
gressmen were burnt alive and 
eruptions in Delhi, are a grim 
warning for the secular forces in 
the country in general and in 
Punjab in particular that the com- 
munal and neo-fascist forces can 
still raise their ugly head and warp 
people’s judgment. 

The alleged complicity of some 
of the Ministers in the anti- 
Punjabi Suba agitation is not only 
a pointer to the fact that the 
Punjab Congress and the Govern- 
ment were still reluctant to accept 
the Congress Working Committee 
decision but also to their appre- 
hensions that in the new state 
their positions may not be safe. 
Master Tara Singh's declaration 
that “we will not live under the 
domination of Hindus and will 
maintain the Sikh Path’s entity” 
is ominous. His demand for self- 
determination for the Sikhs or 
any other alternative which pro- 
vides them equal rights smells of 
Sheikhism in the adjoining State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which is a 
nightmare to Indian leadership. 
His anathema to the expert com- 
mittee to demarcate the two re- 
gions on linguistic basis and the 
assertion that he wants a State 
where the Sikhs are in majority, 
belies the hopes of even the sup- 
porters of Punjabi Suba that the 
extension of linguistic principle 
to the troubled state will put an 
end to communalism. 


1. The Times of India, April 9, 
1966. x 


Sant Fateh Singh’s acceptance 
of the Resolution, though with 
some reservations, may prove a 
turning point in Punjab politics if 
he is able to purge Akali politics of 
communalism and promote better 
understanding between the two 
communities. A positive response 


„from the Hindu leadership'and an 


assurance that the culture and 
entity of the Sikhs will be of 
equal concern for them may help 
in narrowing the gulf and ulti- 
mate integration of the Punjabi 
nationality as a whole. 

To understand the-actions and 
reactions of the various political 
groups and parties on the issue 
of Punjabi Suba which met with 
such a strong opposition at the 
hands of a sizable section of its 
own people, it is necessary to go 
back to the origin of the demand 
and the strategy followed by the 
Akali leadership. 

The demand for the reorgani- 
sation of Punjab was for the first 
time made in 1930 at the Round 
Table Conference by the present 
Governor of Punjab, S. Ujjal 
Singh to counter the claim of Dr. 
Iqbal to a consolidated North 
Western State consisting of Pun- 
jab, NWFP, Baluchistan and Sind 
which would have divided the Sikh 
population in the province. He 
advocated “a territorial arrange- 
ment’ of the province whereby 
overwhelming Muslim majority 
districts (except Montgomery and 
Lyallpur) were to be taken away 
from Punjab. 

According to this arrangegment, 
the province would have been left 
with about sixteen million people 
with no single community having 
an absolute majority. A counter- 
proposal, aiming at the separation 


2. The Indian Round Table Confer- 


rence (Second Session) 1931 
Appendix IV, (London 1932). 


y Aiud nuva nJ Fwsjdu 
in order to make it more Muslim 
in character, was made by Sir 
Geoffray Corbett. No serious con- 
sideration was given to the demand 
as the first scheme was not accept- 
able to the Muslims and the second 
was equally unacceptable to the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. 

Theissue was again taken up by 
Master Tara Singh in 1943 when 
the Pakistan Scheme was being 
fervently discussed at an all-India 
level and later in 1945 when the 
Akali Party demanded a separate 
Sikh State in case the plea for a 
Muslim State was accepted. The 
Akali demand had the blessings of 
the Punjab Congress as well as the 
other Hindu organisations as they 
believed it could be an effective 
check on the claim of the Muslims 
to Pakistan. 


Communal Division 


The division of the Punjab on 
communal lines which affected 
every sphere of life—political, 
economic, social, administrative, 
cultural and moral—equally in- 
fiuenced the population pattern. 
The Hindus who constituted a 
minority of 30 per cent in the 
United Punjab, now became a 
majority with about 70 per cent of 
the State’s population. The erst- 
while majority community—the 
Muslims who were a substantial 
minority in the eastern part of the 
United Punjab were now com- 
pletely eliminated as a political 
factor and the Sikhs, a small mi- 
nority with 14 per cent share in 
population, now became the only 
minority community to be reckon- 
ed with. 

The Hindus and the Sikhs who 
had cooperated in the pre-parti- 
tion days, were thus put in 
entirely different numerical posi= 
tion‘and the fears of the Sikhs as 
a minority were now directed 
against the Hindus who had. over 
whelming majority both at the 
Centre and the State and the com- 
munal leadership used the same 
old tactics to whip up propaganda 
against each other. 

To be fair to the Akali Party, 
it must b2 admitted that immedi- 
ately after partition it extended 
whole-hearted cooperation to the 
Congress in all political matters. 
In fact, Master Tara Singh 
gave rebuff to the Pakistani pro- 
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ganda 
Sikh State when he remarked “‘the 
bogey of a Sikh State in the East 
Punjab which is being conjured-up 
by the 
machine in order to create dissen- 
tions between the Hindus and 
the Sikhs...(the) Hindus and 


regarding demand fora 


+ 


Pakistan . propaganda — 


(the) Sikhs will rise and fall to-. 


. Their fates are jinextri- 


298 


gether... 
cably linked.... 


Revival of the Issue“ 


The demand for a “Punjabi 
Suba” was, nevertheless, revived in 
February 1948, when Master Tara 

~ Singh questioned the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy of discrimi- 
nation against the Punjab in not 
referring its case to the Das Com- 
mission. He said, “we havea 
_culturé different from the Hindus. 

Our culture is Gurumukhi culture 

. and our literature is also in the 
Gurumukhi seript.’”* 

When: told that his demand 
smacked of communalism, he de-- 
clared that he wanted the ri ght òf 

` self-determination for Panth 
in religious, social, political and 
other matters and added that “if 
this was dubbed as communalism, 
he was a communalist”. Though 


he talked of the possibility of - 


transfer of population in case the 
relations between the two com- 
munities got estranged he dis- 
missed the idea of having a sepa- 
rate sovereign state. 
The communal intentions of 
- the protagonists of the Punjabi 
Suba were further confirmed when 
the Sikh members of East Ptinjab 
Assembly except S. Pratap Singh 
Kairon, presented 13 new’ de- 
. mands as a condition to abandon 
the demand of a separate state. 
The demand was, unfortunately, 
. on the Jines of the thirteen point 
Delhi proposals made by the All 
India Muslim Convention to the 
All Parties Conference in 1927, 
subsequently and more widely 
known as Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen 
points. 


It may, however, be BENT that .. 


- the Akali Sikhs were not unani- 
mous in the separatist demand. 
Giani Kartar Singh who later 
joined the Congress, criticised the 


demand as ‘‘anti-national and 

3. The Hindustan Times (September 
21, 1947) 

4. Akali Patrika, Jullundur (Octo- ` 
ber 11, 1949)” : 
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harmful to the Sikhs” and there- 
fore difficult to “be accommoda- 
ted in the secular set up of the 
Indian Republic.” 
The Akali Party 
their case before 
Reorganisation Commission, 
and asserted that the Punjabi- 
speaking area ` would be 
economically a viable unit both 
in agriculture and industry and 
that the security of the country 


argued 


` would not be endangered by the 
. creation of the new State. They 


tidiculed the apprehensions of the 
Hindus in the following words: 
“Does that appeal to any sane 
Indian that, India is safe when 
Hindus are 70 per cent in (the) 
Punjab, and.its security would be 
jeopardised if they become 55 per 
cent...’ 

‘The SRC in its report recom- 
mended against Punjabi Suba on 
the ground that Gurumukhi was 
not acceptable to a larger section 
of the Punjabis of the Jullundur 
Division and that Hindi was being 
used by 62.2 per cent of the candi- 


dates from the area as shown in. 


the Punjab University Examination 
results from 1950-55. It also ob- 
served . that economic develop- 
ment of the area which had not 
fully recovered from the aftermath 
of partition andthe strategic 
position of the state demanded 
that it should not be further di- 
vided. and its bilingual status 
should be maintained.” 


Sharp Reaction 


The Akali Party reacted sharp- 
ly. They alleged that it was a 
conspiracy to destroy the Sikh na- 
tion and thatthe SRC delivered 
“Sikhs bound hand and foot to the 
slavery of an aggressively com- 
munal group.”® Giani Kartar 
Singh remarked that “‘Punjabi 
Suba” had not been formed be- 
cause Sikh loyalty was suspected.’ 

A five man delegation, headed 
by Master Tara Singh met Prime 
Minister Nehru, Maulana Azad 


5. Ibid (October 16, 1949) 
6. A case for Punjabi-speaking State 


(Memorandum) (Amritsar, n. d.) . 


12-14. 

7. Report of the States Reorgani- 
sation Commission, 1958 ‘ (New 

-` Dehi, 144-52) 

8. The -Tribune, Ambala (October 7, 
1955) 


9. Akali (Punjabi) Jullundur (Octo- 
ber 13, 1955 - 


- the States - 


and Pandit Pant on November 23, 
1955, to represent their point of 
view. As a result of the nego- 
tiations. a compromise formula 
was evolved known as “Regional 
Formula” which divided Punjab 
into two linguistic groups with a 
view to safeguarding the interests 
of both the languages while keep- 
ing the administrative unity of 
the state in tact. 

The Regional Plan was wel- 
comed by the Akali Party and a 
séction of its members even felt 
that the party had no further 
utility. Sorhe of its important 
members like S. Gian Singh Rare- 
wala joined Congress. Under 
the pressure of dissidents, the 
Akali Dal decided to abjure its 
political activities and allowed its 
members to join Congress. 


Hindu Communalism 


The gesture, however, failed to 
get a positive response from the 
Hindu communal organisations 
who started a campaign against 
the Regional scheme and even 
tried to array the sentiments of 
the people of Hariana against 
Punjabi Suba on the plea that 
areas with poorer resources had 
been tagged with Hariana and 
those with richer resources had 
been tagged with the Punjabi 
Region. The failure of the Re- 
gional plan on account of non- 
cooperation from the Hindus, , 
gave impetus to the revival of the 
demand for Punjabi Suba. 

The brief survey of the claim 
for Punjabi Saba makes it clear 
that the Akali Party which ex- 
pounded, propagated ‘and pursued 
the demand, never made secret of 
the fact that a Punjabi speaking 
state was being asked to safe- 
guard the Sikh minority interests 
against the Hindu majority. Tne 
Akali leaders except Sant Fateh 
Singh seldom bothered to explain 
to non-Sikh Punjabis that their 

interests would be safe in the pro- 
posed new state as those of the 


_ Sikhs. . 


Master ‘Tara Singh’s mind is 
clearly tevealed in the following 
excerpts from a verbatim report of 
his conversation .with the then 
Chief Minister of Punjab: “I want ` 
the position of the Sikhs to be 
raised anyhow.’ This (cover of ` 
the Punjabi Suba) serves ùy pur- 
pose well as it does not offend. 
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against nationalism and also 
secures encouragement of the Pun- 
jabi language.” 

The Akali Party demanded the 
inclusion of certain territories like 
Narnaul, Mohindergarh, Bawal 
and Dadri in the Punjabi Suba 
purely on communal considera- 
tions which naturally had its re- 
percussions on the majority com- 
munity. Communalism, feeds 
communalism. Having been con 
vinced that the Akali demand was 
not primarily a linguistic demand 
but a communal one under the 
garb of linguistic state, the Hindu 
organisations decided to oppose 
it tooth and nail which increased 
bitterness between the two 
communities. 


Charges and Countercharges 


Besides being posed essentially 
as a communal demand, Punjabi 
Suba has been supported by the 
petty bourgeoisie in the adminis- 
tration and industry. Representa- 
tions regarding “discriminatory 
treatment towards the Sikhs and 
their under-representation in va- 
rious civil departments’ of the 
Punjab Government”? were fre- 
quently made. With a view to 
substantiating the allegation, fi- 
gures were quoted from various 
departments. This was replied 
by the majority community with 
the charges that “marked pre- 
ference (and) favouritism’ was 
shown to the Sikh community 
and again it was substantiated by 
figures from various departments. 

It is interesting to note that the 
communal leaders of both the 
communities adumberated the al- 
leged injustices in the proportion 
of services given to their respective 
communities. Both groups quoted 
the relative strength of the mem- 
bers of their communities from 
the departments of their choice. 
The Sikh communal leaders pick- 


ed up the departments of Indus- - 


tries, P.W.D. and Electricity, Ex- 
cise and Taxation, Education and 
the like, where the percentage of 
Sikh employees was relatively 
small. 

The Hindu communal! leaders 
on the other hand, reversed the 


10. Darem, “The National Scene: The 
Akali Revival” The Times of 
India (February 12, 1957 

11. Dewan Alakh Dhari, Case for 
United Punjab (Ambala 1946) 
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_ for different states. 


process and quoted figures from 
departments of Rehabilitation, 
Police, Agriculture, Rent Control 
etc., where the Sikhs were in 
comparatively larger number. Nei- 
ther of the two groups tried to 
take an overall picture of the 
employment situation and when 
both groups further limited the 
choice of selected cadres in these 
departments, the figures could 
easily be manipulated to give the 
desired results. 


Motivating Forces 


The motivating forces behind 
the struggle for Punjabi Suba, 
therefore are varied. An account 
of the interviews which the present 
writer had with a cross-section of 
the Sikh representatives, in con- 
nection with her thesis, can give 
an idea about the various factors. 
For Master Tara Singh, the cul- 
tural and intellctual inroads made 
by Hinduism was the most pre- 
dominant reason for a Sikh State 
and preservation of Sikh culture 
and Sikh entity his greatest con- 
cern. 


To a Sikh student leader ““Pun- © 


jabi Suba was a catch phrase” 
as he said “I am not sure of the 
reasons. I am born with it. I 
have heard the slogan from my 
childhood and I want to work 
towards its realisation”. i 

To a S.G.P.C. leader, how- 
ever, it was a means towards 
greater opportunities for the Sikhs. 
He argued that the Sikh represen- 
tation in the Indian Army had 
been considerably reduced since 
independence owing to the intro- 
duction of different physical tests 
When the 
writer remarked that such a 
course was necessary to give re- 
presentation to the people of the. 
entire country in the Army and 
that physical stature was not an 
essential test quickly answered 
that then question papers for 
competitive examinations should 


, also vary from State to State. 


Punjabis, according to him, 
were physically more deve- 
loped, but not equal to the 
people in other States, for instance 
Bengal and Madras, in their men- 
tal development. This remark was 
essentially derogatory to the Sikhs, 
but any argument was considered 
good enough to achieve their end. 

Preservation of separate entity 


of Panth, and “greater share in 
administration and army” are the 
two main factors which have led 
to the present mood of the Sikh 
population in general to demand 
Punjabi Suba. The threat of se.f- 
immolation by Sant Fateh Singh 
and the outbreak of the recent 
Indo-Pak conflict made it immi- 
nent that the issue should be 
settled to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

_ The emergence of Sant Fateh 
Singh, as an alternative leader, his 
acceptance of the linguistic princi- 
ple and plea for Hindu-Sikh unity. . 
have, however, changed ‘the situa- 
tion to an extent. The Sant has 
provided the Akali Party a ration- 
ale which is difficult to ignore. 
‘The announcement of the re- 
organisation. of the State, thus, 
vindicates the stand for the re- 
organisation of Punjab, but it may 
usher in an era of difficulties in 
the sphere of economic develop- 
ment and administration. : 


After Reorganisation 


It is however, possible that re- 
organisation of the State may take 
the wind out of the sails of the 
Akali Party and its members may 
join the Congress as they had done 
after the Regional Formula. The 
Akali Party has neither the re- 
quired political skill nor a defined 
socio-economic programme to 
make it successful as an alter- 
native government. Communal- 
ism can be used only to a limited 
extent in a growing economy. 

The non-involvement of the 
working class and the general mass 
of the people in the recent con- ~ 
flict is a pointer to this fact. Much 
will, however, depend on the 
emergence of new leadership in 
the Congress, other secular. parties 
and the Akali Party after the elec- 
tions. The secular parties includ- 
ing the Congress which have been 
more or less silent spectators in 
the trial of strength between the 
communal forces, must take ini- 
tiative in their own hands to save 
the state from communal virus. 
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Trade With East Europe 


Problems and Prospects 
BALRAJ MEHTA 


HE annual round of review of 
India’s trade with socialist 
countries of East Europe in 

the last year and plans for the new 
year have come to a close. Ar- 
rangements have been concluded 
for 1966-67 under long-term trade 
and payments agreements with 
them. 

Our economic and trade rela- 
tions with these countries. are ‘of 
comparatively recent origin— 
hardly a decade old. But the prog- 
ress has been remarkable. Between 
1953 and 1965, Indian exports to 
these markets increased from just 
Rs. 3.3 crores in value to cover 
Rs. 153.6 crores—that is, over 
fifty fold. Today this trade re- 
presents nearly 20 per cent of our 
total exports compared to just 
0.6 per cent in 1953. 

This progress has been achiev- 
ed inspite of indifference on the 
part of an influential section of our 
administration and often direct 
obstruction by vested interests 
among business circles tied to 
Western markets. 


Major Partner 


Among our socialist trade 
partners, the Soviet Union, of 
course, holds a special position by 
virtue of an imaginative combi- 
nation of unstinted economic 
assistance on a large scale and 
rapid increase in trade exchanges. 
Tt accounts for nearly half of our 
total trade with the socialist 
countries. The new five-year trade 
agreement signed early this year 
envisages doubling of Indo-Soviet 
trade by 1970. ee the 
huge economic capacity of the 
Soviet Union and its vast market 
and the assistance available from 
that country, there is little doubt 
that the target will be more than 
achieved. 

The prospects of trade with 
other socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe are also bright. But in- 
evitably in the case of these coun- 
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tries, our trade relations present 
different sets of circumstances and 
problems. These countries are 
small in size and population. 
Though their economic growth is 
rapid and uninterrupted, their 
markets compared to ours, or for 
that matter of the Soviet Union, 
are not as big. But international 
trade with them is a compulsion 
of economic life itself for them. 
But trade partnership with them 
for these reasons has to be strictly 
mutually advantageous to be 
viable, even while effective assis- 
tance to developing countries has 
been forthcoming from them on 
an impressive scale. 


Compulsions 


Among these countries, Cze- 
choslovakia, East Germany and 
Yugoslavia as well as Poland and 
Hungary have developed economic 
cooperation with India on a signi- 
ficant scale, with Czechoslovakia 
holding the most important posi- 
tion. Being a highly industrialis- 
ed country, Czechoslovakia has 
given India large economic aid— 
upto Rs. 80 crores already, pro- 
bably disproportionate to its size. 
Aid has also come from Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and now Hungary. 
But in case of GDR, the aid offer 
has not been taken advantage of 
by us for political reasons. 

Being themselves deficient in 
many key industrial raw materials 
and agricultural products, most of 
these countries find trade with 
world markets crucial for their 
growth. It might be worth men- 
tioning that in terms of per capita 
turnover, Czechoslavakia’s foreign 
trade volume is roughly three 


times larger than the world average. 


The GDR, despite political iso- 
lation to which it is subjected by 
Western powers, has developed 
brisk trade relations with 110 
countries. Their interest in trade 
with the vast Indian market is 
there not only strong, but 


transcends all other considera- 
tions. 

Our trade with these countries 
is grounded in long-term trade 
agreements and payment arrange- 
ments in non-convertible Indian 
rupee. This gives a perspective to 
these relations and makes for 
balanced trade. In addition, long- 
term credits from governments 
and foreign trade organisations 
of these countries as well as short- 
term commercial credits on a 
liberal scale sustain and consoli- 
date trade relations. 


Perspective 


However, time has now arrived, 
after the initial big spurt from the 
ground up, when the_instruments 
and arrangements of the first stage 
may no longer be sufficient for 
further rapid development of our 
economic and trade relations with 
them. This was sharply under- 
lined during the tecent round of 
trade negotiations and is probably 
best illustrated by the problems 
coming up in respect of Czechoslo- 
vakia. In these discussions, the 
problems of the new, albeit hi gher 
stage of our mutual economic re- 
lations,p resented not a few chal- 
lenges which will have to be met 
and overcome. 

Some of the difficulties that 
arose could well be anticipated. 
Our situation is particularly diffi- 
cult this year on account of fall 
in agricultural production which 
provides the main surpluses for 
our traditional exports This 
naturally limits our export 
potential and to that extent ad- 
versely affects the trade balance, 
at least during this year. The 
East European countries appre- 
ciated our difficulties and showed 
willingness to get round these by 
accepting larger quantities of our 
semi--processed and processed 
goods as well as manufactures of 
our new industrial capacity. They 
have agreed to adhere to the 
progressive principles of inter- 
national division of labour. 

The Czechoslovak purchases of 
semi-processed, processed goods 
and manufactures, formed 34 

er cent of its total imports 
in 1965 compared to only 21 per 
cent in 1964. Similar trends 
can be noted in our trade balances 
with other socialist countries. 
While our exports of 12 traditional 


i 


commodities to the socialist mar- 
ket increased from Rs. 65 crores in 
1962 to Rs. 112 crores in 1965; 
our exports of non-traditional 
items, mostly manufactured goods 
went up from Rs. 23 crores to Rs. 
41 crores. 

But the addition of non-tradi- 
tional items in the exports can 
make up traditional items only 
gradually, over a long term-and 
only if India takes special measures 
to meet the specific requirements 
of their markets on a competitive 
basis. 


Disturbing Fact 


. The disturbing fact is that 1965 


saw a halt in the progress of trade 
turnover with these countries. In 
some cases there was even a de- 
cline, though marginal, compared 
with 1964. It is not expected that 
1966 will see much improvement, 
unless special efforts are made to 
this end. 

In the context of limitations 
on our supply of goods, our capa- 
city to import on current account 
(not taking into account project 
imports against long-term cre- 
dits) is bound to be affected. The 
imports under long-term credit 
arrangements too do not generate 
rupee resources for the other side 
to make current purchases in the 
Indian market, putting further 
constraints on ourexports. Mean- 
while, time-is approaching when 

problem of repayments against 
old credits will begin to enter into 
trade turnover. They, constituting 
a marginal factor yet, will be- 
come sizeable in 1968, at least in 
the case of Czechoslovakia. 

In' the trade discussions with 
East European countries’ dele- 
gations last month, India proposed 
that immediate and short-run 
solution of these problems could 
be found in th2ir extending com- 
mercial credits on a liberal scale 
and on easy terms to cover import 
of all’ machinery from them, 
which constitutes the bulk of their 
supply. The Soviet Union was 
able to accommodate such a requ- 
est in full. But others found it a 
little too difficult in view of their 
own economic limitations. They 
pleaded that such overall arrange- 
ments could not form part of a 
current trade plan and should be 
applicable to particular cases 
„only. 
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Already, the problem of repay- 
mnt of old credits is beginning to 
come up. With some of these 
countries we are also beginning to 
build up large trade deficits. In 
the case ọf Czechoslovakia, the 
adverse balance rose to as much 
as Rs. 9.35 crores in 1962 and be- 
tween 1955 and 1965 the total had 
gone upto Rs. 31.3 crores. With 
Poland, there had been trade 
deficits twice, in 1964 and 1965. 
This phenomenon highlights 
our inability to provide 
matching supplies to theirs (and 
no monetary effect or problem of 
value of rupee as such is involved 
as has arisen in the case of trade 
with Western markets). Never- 
theless, it is obvious that special 
measures to correct the imbalance 
are called for. 
~ Itis now conceded on all hands 
that supplies from the socialist 
countries are of extreme impor- 
tance for the development of 
Indian economy, particularly in 
the present context. They are en- 
tirely intheform of much needed 
machinery and essential raw ma- 


terials, while consumption goods 
are completely excluded. But 
they have to be paid for. That 


requires steps to make available 
adequate surpluses for export to 
the socialist market at competitive 
prices. The question of prices has 
assumed special importance of late 
with both sides entertaining com- 
plaints in this respect. 


Pulls 


The desire of India to push up 
the export of non-traditional items, 
particularly products of our new 
and growing engineering industries 
is right and unexceptionable. But 


when this is tied up with the idea, 


of pegging supplies of traditional 
goods to the socialist markets, 
problems do begin to arise. It is 
understood that 1965 is regarded 
in the Commerce Ministry as the 
peak year for these supplies for 
the socialist markets and further 
effort in these markets is proposed 
to be concentrated exclusively on 
non-traditional items. This policy, 
it is understood, has been adopted 
in deference to the pull of the 
Western markets and the attrac- 
tion of so-called free foreign ex- 
change. 

The need to earn free foreign 
exchange is easily understood 


~ 


specially in the present time when 
its paucity is causing so -many 
difficulties for the economy. But 
to make of it a fetish is miscon- 
ceived, specially so in the Context 
of the unfavourable conditions 
and adverse terms of trade that 
the so-called free currency coun- 
tries impose in their trade ex- 
changes with developing countries 
as well as the recent experience of 
sudden withholding of economic 
aid by them on political grounds, 
when Indian need was the most 
pressing. 


Urgent Measures Needed 


It is universally recognised on 
the other hand that trade with 
socialist countries has not only . 
given us valuable supplies which ` 
otherwise would have been diffi- 
cult to obtain, but has also opened 
up profitable markets for our 
exports and has firmed up the 
value of our exports generally in 
the world market. It might be ` 
mentioned that some of these 
countries, specially Czechoslova- 
kia, will have no serious objection 
to switching over to free converti- 
bility in their trade relations with 
India, if India-sSo desires. 

It is understood that trade 
negotiations with most of the 
socialist countries of East Europe 
this year have been inconclusive 
and left several vital policy issues 
to bə settled later. It is planned 
to send ahigh-powered delegation 
or delegations to these countries in 
next few months to sort out pro- 
blems and find solutions. This 
should not be very difficult because 
of existing goodwill and mutual 
desire to develop economic re- 
lations. 

But to achieve concrete re- 
sults, while the socialist countries 
will have to show sympathy and 
understanding for our present 
difficulties, we must shed our pre- 
dilections in favour ‘of Western 
markets and treat both markets 
on strictly equal basis. At the 
same time, we should take 
advantage of the planned character 
of the socialist market economies 
and the possibilities of coordina- 
tion and dovetailing with ours, 
about which much has been said 
but little done. 

It is not understandable, in 
this connection, why the setting up 

(Continued on page 30) 
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. Yana=the Path of Hari. 


Punjabi Suba and Hariyana* Prant 


An Economic Appraisal 
KULWANT IQBAL 


HE Central Government has 
decided to reorganise the 
present state of Punjab on 

linguistic basis. This will entailits 
division into. Punjabi Suba and 


Hariyana Prant and merger of the ` 


hilly districts in Himachal Pradesh. 
The proposed expert committee 
is expected to demarcate the new 
states by the end of this year. 
However, a few doubts are 
. expressed regarding the. economic 
viability of these’ states. Some 
observers believe that the areas to 
be covered by the praposed states 
are’ interdependent in sustaining 
their economies to such an extent 
that the division will weaken the 
economic fabric of Punjab. Where- 


as a complete study of economic . 


potentialities of the two proposed 
states will have to wait until their 
boundaries are demarcated and 
some agency takes stock of vari- 
ous resources, an attempt—is 
made in this. article to examine a 
few economic characteristics, and 
to provide some statistics that may 
give proper perspective to think 
ing at present. 


Demarcation of the New States 


For the purpose of this’ arti- 
cle, and pending the report on 
final demarcation of the new 
states, Punjabi Suba has been 
taken to coincide with the Punjabi- 
speaking region in the present 
Punjab, and the Hindi-speaking 
region excluding the four hilly 
districts, Kangra, Kulu, Simla 
and Lahaul and ‘Spiti, to form 
Hariyana Prant. 

This means that the districts 


of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, Kapur- - 


thala, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Fe- 
rozepur, Bhatinda, Ludhiana, 
Patiala and Sangrur (excluding 
Narwana - and Jind tehsils) and 


*The author believes that the spell-” 


ing ‘Hariyana’ is phonetically correct 
and follows the Sanskrit origin: Hari+ 
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the assembly constituencies of 
Rupar and Chandigarh of Ambala 
district go to Punjabi Suba; and 
‘the distridts of Hissar, Rohtak, 
Karnal, Gurgaon, Mahendragarh 
and Ambala (excluding the above 
mentioned’ two constituencies) 
and the tehsils of Narwana and 


Jind of Sangrur district form Hari- : 


yana ‘Prant. 

Though. the above division 
follows the. recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Committee and 
enjoys a wide acceptance, it is 


subject to revision. Accordingly, - 


the following data and estimates 
are tentative. However, they 
should prove helpful in under- 
standing the economic structure of 
the proposed states. 


Area and Population 


The present Punjab has a total 
area of about 47 thousand square 
miles, of which about 10 thousand 
sq. miles are in the hilly dis- 
tricts. The proposed Punjabi Suba 
‘and Hariyana Prant will have 
nearly an equal share, 19,981 and 
17,108 sq. miles respectively. 
“Again, the present Punjab has a 
population of 20.3 million, as 
recorded in the 1961 census, of 
which 19.1 million will be shared 
by the new states, the Suba getting 
11. 2 million (58.6 per cent) and the 
Hariyana 7.9 million (41.4 per 
cent). 

With the.. exclusion of the 
scarcely populated hilly areas, the 
new states will have a higher den- 


sity of population: 560 persons , 


per sq. mile in the Suba, 465 in 
the Hariyana, as against 420 in 
the present Punjab. Between them, 
the Suba will be more densely 
populated. - 

Further, this state will haye a 
larger proportion of its popula- 
tion, 23.5 per cent, living in towns 
and cities; in Hariyana Prant the 


urban population will be 17.0 per- - 
~ cent of the total. In fact, the Suba 


will have more than double the 
urban population of Hariyana, 
27.0 lakh and 12.9 lakh respec- 
tively. The larger urban content, 
which is a er of the higher 
level of industrialisation in the 
Suba, as will be seen later, has its 
effect on literacy. The Suba is 
expected to have 27.0 per cent of 
its population as literate, whereas 
such proportion in the Hariyana 
will be of the order of 19.0 per 
cent only. - 


- Resources 


The present Punjab has four 
rivers—Ravi, Beas, Sutlej and 
Ghaggar. Tne Suba will get the 
first three, which are good source 
of irrigation and — hydro- 
electric power. The Ghaggar, 

which flows in the Hariyana region 
is not a very promising asset— 
there is only one small project 
planned to use its water. Conse- 
quently, almost all. the hydro- 
electric and irrigation projects, 
including the Bhakra-Nangal pro- 
ject, will lie in the Suba. 


However, the benefits of these 
projects will be shared by both the 
new states. At a later stage, when 
the industrial demands of the 
Hariyana increase, this state may 
have to augment its power supply 
through thermal or nuclear sourc- 
es. To give a rough indication. 
of the current level of electricity 
usage, there were 3,404 towns and 
villages with electricity in the Suba 
region on Jurie 30, 1964; such 


number in Hariyana was 1,196. 


There are not many minerals 
in the present Punjab. On re- | 
organisation, the Suba will have 
a small tract of limestone in 
Pathankot (Gurdaspur district); 
natural gasin Hoshiarpur and pro- 


. probably in Kapurthala; some 


glass sand in Hoshiarpur; and a 
source of gypsum in Patialà 
(Kohistan area)—the last source 
may in fact go to Hariyana. 


Whereas Himachal Pradesh. 
will gain slate, oil, limestone, 
copper and lead by the merger of 
Kangra and Kulu districts, Hari- 
yana Prant will retain the rich 
sources of limestone in Ambala 
and Mahendragrah; slate in Gur- 
gaon and ~Mahendragarh; and 
copper, ,mica, glass sand, - lead, 
felspar, marble and iron in 
Mahendragarh. ` 
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Out of nearly a million acres 
of forests in the present state, the 
Suba and Hariyana will receive 
only 171 and 131 thousand acres 
respectively, the rest going to 
Himachal Pradesh. The proposed 
states will be, in fact, very much 
poorer by the loss of this forest 
wealth. 

Punjabi Suba and Hariyana 
Prant will have about 9.3 and 8.5 
million acres respectively. Despite 
the fact that the Suba will have 
as much as 58.2 per cent of its 
agricultural area irrigated through 
various sources, against 32.1 per 
cent in the Hariyana, its intensity 
of cropping i.e., the proportion 
of area cropped more than once 
will be 25.8 per cent and will be 
less than that of the latter estimat- 
ed at 34.9 per cent. Accordingly, 
the gross cultivated area in the 
two proposed states will be 11.7 
and 11.5 million acres respectively. 

In this context it is of interest 
to note that most of the 
government ‘canals feed 56.8 
per cent of the irrigated area in 
Punjabi Suba and 78.6 per cent in 
Hariyana Prant originated in the 
Suba region, and that the latter 
state will largely depend on the 
water resources of the former. 
Implicitly, to further augment the 
irrigation facilities in this state 
some emphasis will have to be 
laid on minor irrigation schemes. 

However, there is no need to 
feel alarmed—after all a 32.1 per 
cent rate of irrigation is much 
higher than the all India average 
rate of 17.9 per cent. What is 
to be suggested is that irrigation 
potential will need be created for 
the arid districts of Gurgaon, 
Mahendragarh and parts of His- 
sar. 


Productive Capacity 


The cultivated area in a state 
should be related with the local 
agricultural productivity, and with 
its adequacy in meeting the con- 
sumers” requirements and in 
providing enough employment to 
agricultural workers. A simple 
arithmetic per capita or per agri- 
cultural worker derivation, with- 
out knowing the occupational 
pattern, may distort the picture. 

According to the 1961 census, 
the workers engaged in all pro- 
fessions would be about 31.3 per 
cent of the Suba’s total popula- 
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tion, and of this about 8.5 per cent 
would be women workers. In the 
Hariyana, all workers would be 
38.1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and women will form 26.7 
per cent of the working force. 
The cultivator workers in these 
states would be 46.2 and 64.4 
per cent of the respective worker 
population; and the women en- 
gaged in this capacity of culti- 
vators would be 9.1 and 33.1 per 
cent of the respective farm work- 
ers. 


Women Workers 


Thus women workers, who 
more often are helping hands on 
the farms rather than head of the 
farm-families, disproportionately 
swell the number of cultivators in 
the Hariyana region. It is for this 
reason that the availability of land 
in the proposed states is compared 
on the basis of male cultivators. 
With about 1.5 and 1.3 million 
male cultivators in the Suba and 
Hariyana, the per worker land is 
estimated at 6.3 and 6.6 acres 
respectively. 


Although there is not much 
of a difference in the availability 
of Jand, there is a larger force of 
landless agricultural labourers in 
the Suba region who too are part- 
ners in the agricultural activity. 
There is one such male worker for 
every five male cultivators in the 
Suba as compared to one to 
eight ratio in the Hariyana. This 
greater opportunity of employ- 
ment that the Punjabi Suba agri- 
culture offers is mainly a function 
of its cropping pattern, which by 
itself is dependent on soil} irriga- 
tion, capital and other such re- 
sources. 


As is the case in practically 
every state in India, Punjabi Suba 


and Hariyana Prant would put- 


most of their land, 65.2 and 73.6 
per cent respectively, under food- 
grains. The comparatively smaller 
share of grains in the Suba is 
because the kharif grains, rice, 
jowar, bajra and maize, would 
cover only 15.3 per cent of its 
total area, whereas these very 
grains would claim about 27.2 
per cent of the cultivated land in 
the Hariyana. Conversely, other 
kharif crops, groundnut and cot- 
ton, would be cultivated on 13.3 
per cent of the Suba’s area and on 


only 3.9 per cent of that of Hari- 
yana. 

In rabi season, both the states 
would have about equal propor- 
tion of their land under grains, 
49.9 per cent in the Suba and 64.4 
per cent in the Hariyana. But 
Suba’s pattern in rabi will bave 
32.2 per cent of area under wheat 
and 16.6 under gram; and these 
two crops will be on 14.8 and 30.0 
per cent of the land in the Hari- 
yana. Only one crop, sugarcane, 
will have the same proportion of 
area in both the states—2.5 per 
cent. Taking the six labour and 
capital intensive crops of rice, 
maize,, wheat, groundnut, sugar- 
cane and cotton as a group, the 
Suba will have 61.3 per cent of its 
land under them as against only 
27.1 per cent in the Hariyana. 

This bias for costly crops in 
the Suba, which was possible 
as a result of better irrigation and 
higher rainfall; and possibly better 
soil, has led to higher agricul- 
tural productivity in the region. 
If land revenue per acre is any 
indication, in the absence of any 
other, of the quality of soil, it 
is Rs. 1.18 per acre in the Hari- 
yana region and Rs. 1.55 per acre 
in the Suba region. 


Agricultural Output 


The gross effect of cropping 
pattern is reflected in the agricul- 
tural output of these areas. The 
net agricultural output per acre 
in the Suba region, estimated on 
the basis of 1955-56 income differ- 
entials as calculated by the Nation- 
al Council of Applied Economic 
Research and adjusted to the 1961- 
62 net output, comes to Rs. 135.45 
and that in the Hariyana region to 
Rs. 130.06. And the output per 
cultivator worker is estimated at 
Rs. 981.58 and Rs. 768.59 in the 
respective regions. 

In fact the natural gifts of 
better soil, rainfall, convenient 
water level, etc. set off the possible 
drawback of a lesser intensity of 
cropping in the Suba region. Or is 
it that a cropping pattern favour- 
ing labour and capital intensive 
crops leads to a decline in the 
cropping intensity! 

The above analysis has not 
only compared the agricultural 
economy of the two proposed 
states but has given a few clues 
to the disparity. As most of these 
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factors are amenable to certain 
developmental programmes, the 
‘Hariyana region’s agriculture can 
be developed with some care. 
For example, it has already an 
adequate supply of irrigation 
covering about 32.1 per cent of its 
land—and not many states in 
India have this much of water 
available. 


Industry 


Despite the fact the present 
Punjab has not many of the mine- 
rals, the state has made an appre- 
ciable progressin the field of 
industrialisation. For the same 
reason, there are not many units 
established to use the locally avail- 
able materials, On the other 
hand, the local talent. and capital 
have bzen made full use of in the 
manufacture of various engineer- 
ing products. In addition there are 
a few agro-based industries. 
` The location of an industry 
is governed by the nearness to 
urban centres or service avail- 
abilities or the interests of the 
industrialists. So, most of the 


industries are well spread over the 


` Suba region. There were about 
3,700 registered factories in 1963 
in this area as against only 1,000 
in the Hariyan region. These 
factories employed about 101 and 
48 thousand workers in the res- 
pective areas. 

To name the industries that 
will fall in either of the two pro- 


posed states: The Suba will have. 


industries dealing in textiles and 
woollens, cycles, motor-cycles, 
machine tools, sports goods, sugar, 
hosiery, automobile spare parts, 
food products and many other 
engineering products. In addition 
the region has the Nangal ferti- 
lizer and heavy water plants. 
One cement factory and a Hindus- 
tan Machine Tools plant lie 
around the border of the two 
states in the Ambala district. 
Hariyana Prant, on the other 
hand, will have some of the 
recently established capital inten- 
sive industrial complexes in Balla- 
bhgarh, Faridabad, and Sonepat 


where units are operating for the - 


manufacture of tractors and agri- 
culturalimplements, cycles, motor- 
cycles, machine tools, industrial 
gases, steel tubes, medical and 
X-ray equipment, shoes, tyres, 
etc. 
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Other industrial towns in this 
region are Ambala, Jagadhari, 
Yamuna Nagar, and Panipat. In 
addition, thë Hariyana has a few 
sugar mills -and a large unit of 
cotton yarn. Unfortunately, the 


-rich mineral resources have not 


yet been exploited in the districts 
of Mahendragarh and Gurgaon, 
but their presence should hold 
good ‘promise. 

The net output of the manu- 
factures in the Suba and Hari- 
yana, in 1961-62, has been estimat- 
ed at Rs. 80.55 and Rs. 37.04 
crores respectively. 

The Punjabi Suba will have a 
larger share in the field of services 
also. For example, it will have four 
medical colleges, three engineering 
colleges, three universities in- 
cluding the Agricultural Univer- 
sity—17 banks per 1,000 
per sq. miles, and 28 miles of 
roads per 100 sq. miles of area. 

On the other hand, the Hari- 
yana region has one medical 
college, no engineering college, 
one university, five banks 


‘per 1,000 sq. miles, and 31 miles 


of road per 100 Sq. miles of area. 
Hariyana Prant will have a vete- 
rinary college and a campus of 
the Punjab Agricultural Univer- 
sity also. Obviously, Hariyana 
will have a much smaller base in 
technical education. The paucity 
of banking services in this region 
is an ‘indication of low level of 
commercialisation. 


Economy’s Performance 


One of the good indicators of 
an economy’s performance is the 
net output. To examine -this, 
rough estimates have been made 
for the two proposed states. The 
net output the Punjabi Suba 
region in 1961-62 was about Rs 
456.52, and that of the Hariyana 
region was about Rs. 273.85 
crores. The sector-wise break- 
down shows the agriculture con- 
tributed 35 per cent to the net out- 
put in Suba regin, and 55 per 
cent in Hariyana region. The 
manufactures added 17 percent 
and 13 per cent respectively. The 
share of services was 48 and 32 per 
cent. 

A smaller contribution of agri- 
culture, despite its efficient ope- 
ration, combined with relatively 
larger share of services and manu- 
factures in the Suba region’s out- 


put is a result of its over-all better 
economy. On per capita basis, 
the Suba’s income was Rs. 396.23 
and that of the Hariyana was 
360.81, both of which were, of- 
course, higher than the all India 
average of about Rs. 344. 

Concludingly, the present exa- 
mination of some of the economic 
characteristics of the two proposed 
states, Punjabi Suba and Hari- 
yana Prant, shows that the Suba 
region, as compared with the 
latter, would have about equal 
geographical area, slightly larger 
population with greater literacy, 
more cultivated land, better irri- 
gation facilities and soil (except 
a few thousand acres of water- 
logged land which is amenable to 
reclamation), very few minerals, 
the major sources of power,’ and 
more firm agricultural, industrial 
and service sectors. 


Greater Opportunity 


On the other hand, the Hari- 
yana would have greater opportu- 
nities to develop its industry and 
agriculture. Though in past, it 
made a smaller contribution to the 
over-all industrial growth of the 
present Punjab, its resources, 
mineral and other, would help it 
take a few quick strides in deve- ` 
lopment. In fact it has already 
made some progress, which can 
be seen from the available statis- 
tics. According to some observers 
this state has a case for an iron 
plant in Mahendragarh-Hissar 
area. 

In a federal country like ours, 
it is regular feature for states to 
depend upon each other for raw 
materials, power, market for their 


- produce, etc. On this basis, it is 


not fair to judge Hariyana Prant 
or Punjabi Suba as independent 
self-sustaining units of economy. 
However, it is observed that these 
two states have no more to share 
their natural resources than other 
states in the country. The few ex- 
ceptions are irrigation and power, 
and they by themselves should not 
be used to paint a dark picture of 
the economic viability of the pro- 
posed states. It-is to be reiterated 
that the division of Punjab into 
Punjabi Suba and Hariyana Prant 
would not damage the functional 
efficiency. If anything, it should 
help the development of Hariyana 
and the Suba. 
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INDIAS AGRARIAN STRUCTURE-HI 


LAS 


Reforming t the System of Cultivation 
SULEKH C. GUPTA 


This is the third instalment of the, contribution, by Dr. Gupta. ‘ 
f _ The first two appeared in Mainstream of April 2 and 9. The remain- . . 
ing part of the dissertation would appear in the coming weeks. 


HE other series of measures initiated by the 
Congress Governments pertain to the reform of 
the system of land cultivation which include 
(1) fixation of ceilings on existing holdings (2)-pro- 
motion of cooperative farming (3) Bhoodan and 
gramdan movements and (4) consolidation of land 
holdings. Purely in the context of improving the 
agrarian structure of farms as productive units of 


operation, all these steps aim at achieving several ” 


objectives at the same time. 

Ceilings are intendéd to limit the size of farms 
in terms of acreage upto a maximum. Cooperatives 
are meant to enlarge the cultivated units of operation 
of small peasants and thus facilitate joint cultivation. 
Bhoodan and gramdan are basically political move- 
ments, inspired by Gandhian ideas of voluntary 
redistribution of land to the landless by seeking for 
them gifts from the landed gentry and thereafter 
organise them into anidyllic kind of harmonious 
village communities-in which agriculture and indus-~ 
try x blended . together. and organised --coopera- 
tively. 

Consolidation of holdings is a measure of policy 
intended to bring-all the scattered fragments includ- 
ed in any holding of land, whether of an individual 
or a cooperative society, and form them as one 
compact block since that makes for better utilisation 
and more efficient management of the farm as an 
operational unit. This last measure’ is applicable 
equally to holdings of all sizes, and is nettral in its 
distributional implications, except for 


consolidation itself. We shall therefore not*examine 
it any further and state that the measure need be 
supported vigorously except for the struggle that 
may have to be waged for 
principles for assessment of the value of lands and 
their reallocation to different. owners. We shall 
deal with ceilings and cooperatives in some detail 
and with Bhoodan and Gramdan movements only 
priesy, 


Ceilings 


Ceilings on future eion of land, holdings 
were provided forin the zamindari abolition mea- 
sures of all states. Their aim was to see, that the 
abolished intermediaries did not resume the -process of 
acquiring lands beyond a certain limit and reconivert 
themselves into SEREEN “functionless parasites 
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whatever ' 
marginal changes may be caused in the process of. 


formulating: proper - 


once again, thus frustrating the basic objects of the 
legislation. However, at that time, it was little 
realised by the Congress Government that even the 
tracts of land allowed to be retained or resumed for 
personal cultivation under the laws-were much too 


- Jarge for efficient cultivation in the present circums- 


tances of Indian agriculture, Or even if they realised 
it, under ‘the then prevailing environment, they 
did not consider it necessary to push their anti- 
feudal measures beyond the imposition of cellings 
on future holdings. ` 


Ps 


No Provision of Ceilings . 
Consequently, no provision was made for i imposi- 


tion of ceilings of existing landholdings in zamin- 


dari abolition laws, despite the fact that the 
Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee as well as 
the First Five Year Plan had recommended fixation 
of ceilings on existing landholdings, Ceilings, accor- 
ding to Kumarappa Committee’s recommendations, 

were to form an integral part of the legislation for 
abolition of intermediaries and for tenancy. reform 
and were to be fairly low. But since the struggle. 
against ex-feudals was soft-pedalled, these aspects of 
the problem were ignored. 

However, in subsequent years, when the desired 
effects from zamindari abolition laws failed to 
materialise, and the agencies -for rural develop- 
ment failed to register a signfiicant impact on techno- 
logical and productive aspects of agrarian reorganisa- 
tion, it was realised that fixation of ceilings was an- 
urgent measure for the development of agriculture. 
In order'to realise the full economic significance 
of the principle of ceilings and its vast political 
potential in the context of the ethos of our national 
movement, we must discuss it-in some detail. 

Ceilings today are viewed largely and essentially 


-as a measure of land redistribution or of reducing 


disparities in incomes. As a step for development of 
agricultural output, productivity, investment, inten- 
sification of inputs in farming, and promotion of 
improved agricultural practices, itis usually disap- 
proved even by economists. 
ciple of ceilings a limitation in the principle of 
economies of scale, maximisation of capital invest- 





1. Academicians have criticised this gap as. thè lack of. an 
integrated approach towards land reform at the time of zamindari 
prsni (See A. M. Khusro, Mimeographed lectures on land 
reforms) 
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They see in the prin- > 


ment and marketed surplus, and reduction of costs 
per unit of output. 

This particular view of the problem i in popular 
consciousness, even in leftist circles, persists because 
no consistent examination has been made of the 
implications of the policy of ceilings for agricultural 
development, and their extreme economic importance 
in the present situation of our agriculture. The 
‘Kumarappa Committee had also conceived of the 
ceilings principle mainly in the context of not letting 
a large income accrue to the individual since, 
according to the committee ‘asin other sectors of 
the national economy, namely, commerce and 
industry, so in agriculture, an individual can have a 
high level. of income only through exploitation.’ 
And exploitation in this context was understood . by 
the Committee as employment of wage labour on 

mechanised large farms-run on a capitalist basis. 


Petty Bourgeois Mentality 


This approach of the Committee flowed ry 
the Gandhain roots, which were grounded essen- 
tially in the vision of building up an agrarian eco- 
momy of small petty bourgeoise commodity pro- 
duction in which the working peasant was the lead- 
ing force and which did not move towards a higher 
` stage of technological and scientific development. 
However, despite these idealistic and romantic 
disguises, the Committee had also provided its own 
view of the economic rationale of the principle of 
ceilings in India in the following words : 

¥.... the optimum size of the farm is related to 
the technique used and as our effort should be to find 
gainful employment for as many as possible on land 
till industries develop to absorb the surplus population, 
the technique which may generally be used in agricul- 
ture is only better ploughs and bullocks with occasion- 
al assistance of tractors and othér mechanical devices 
wherever needed. We feel that with bullock and 
plough technique the optimum limit in the interest of 


~ _ proper management by the owner cultivator should not 


be more than three times the economic holding.’ It 
_ is also difficult to say with certainty if mechanised 
large scale farming is.more efficient from the point 


of view of productivity than peasant farming on. 


economic holdings assisted by cooperative better 
farming society’. 

From these observations of the Committee, it is 
obvious that the aims and purposes of ceilings are not 
merely distributive or pertaining to social justice. 
There are certain inherent compulsions i in our agrari- 
an economy, viz., to find gainful employment for as 
many as possible on land till industries develop to 
absorb the surplus population. So long as this com- 
- pulsion in. our situation operates, the techniques 
* which will be generally used in‘agriculture would be 
only better ploughs and bullocks and, we. may add, 
more and more water, -fertillzers, improved seeds, 
better agricultural practices of ploughing, sowing, 
hoeing, weeding, harvesting, and new and more 
valuable crops, etc. 

It is impossible to get away from this indispens- 
able need in Indian agriculture. If we promote and 





2. Kumarappa Committee Report, pp 22-23 
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establish a suitable institutional framework for this 
purpose, we will get a most rapid agricultural deve- 


‘lopment, and fullest possible utilisation of all technical 


and financial resources we are pumping into our 
programmes of agricultural development. But when 


‘we promote other types of institutions, as has been 


shown in the earlier part of this paper, it is inevit- 
able that neither the level and efficiency of farming 
would develop nor would the measures of State to 
promote agriculture fructify. 

If we look at this fundamental and integral link 
between ceilings and agricultural development, it - 


- will be easy to understand why the bourgeoisie had 


accepted the principle of ceilings as early as, in 1949, 
and why it has been so insistent -upon their imple- 


-mentation since the Nagpur session of the Congress 


in 1959, 

Ceilings are a logical extenSion of the idea that 
the area of land that a person or a family can culti-. 
vate is much smaller than what it can own. Further, 
when the owner has also to participate in physical 
agricultural operations, on the basis of a technique 
using bullocks, and ploughs rather than tractors 
and without exploitation of wage labour, the size of 
his holding would have to bestill smaller. - And 
since the idea of ceilings was conceived in the con- 
text of prevailing techniques in Indian agriculture, 
and with a view to find maximum employment for 
maximum numbers it was but natural that the 
Kumarappa Committee should recommend that 
ceilings would have to be fairly low. , 

The bourgeoisie is desperately interested in 
pushing forth-its programme of ceilings precisely 
because its hopes about agricultural development 
from its programme of zamindari abolition have 
not materialised. Nor has the boost sought to be 
provided by State institutions like the com- 
munity Development and, National Extension 
Service or Service Cooperatives been of much help. 
This is because of the inadequacy of the agrarian 
structure so far created as a result of land reforms. 
And since the only direct means available to the 
State are of making inputs for agriculture widely 
available, it has also to pursue a programme of 
ceilings along with its agricultural. development 
programme, in order make its development program- 
mes more effective: 


Ceiling to. Split landholding 


Ceilings are expected to split up existing large 
units of ownership which, on paper, are also sup- 
posed to be-the operational units even further than 
has been done hitherto. By such_ splitting up, the 
units of operation that would come about would be 
much smaller’ than would be required for eco- ` 
nomic cultivation with a tractor or other 
heavy machinery. As, a consequence, culti- 
vation by bullocks and - ploughs is expected to be 
resorted to. Moreover, such holdings. would be 
far more conducive to the use of fertilizers, manures 
improved seeds, water, etc. on the basis of pre- 
vailing techniques of cultivation in our labour 
excess economy. These improved methods of 
cultivation and intensification of farming can, in 
theory, take place even on- large private farms, But 
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that will be economic and possible only at a stage 
of high industrial development. Until such time 
that the man: land ratio remains what it is, 
agricultural development can come about only 
through small holdings and intensification of 
farming. 

In Marxist-Leninist theory, as well, a very im- 
portant place has been assigned tothe progamme of 
land distribution, and breaking up of large ownership 
holdings into very small units immediately after a re- 
volution precisely with this end in view. But, un- 
fortunately, asin the Gandhian doctrine, in Marxist- 
Leninist writings also the principle is couched in 
highly radical terms emphasising the socjal justice 
and distributive aspects more than its economic pro- 
ductive aspects. However, Marxian theory also pro- 
vides the economic basis of such a programme which 
the Gandhian approach does not. 


Capitalism Thwarted 


Since capitalism is thwarted from transforming 
agriculture under a semifeudal tenurial framework, 
it explains how, at a particular stage of the develop- 
ment of commercialisation in agriculture and capi- 
talist relations in industry, a programme of land 
distribution with full ownership rights to cultivating 
peasants, on howsoever small units of production, 
will help to develop capitalist relations in agricul- 
ture even further and more rapidly under a bour- 
geois government by raising the sphere of competi- 
tiveness, introduction of improved standards of 
husbandry, and expanding the market for agricul- 
tural commodities infinitely. But since the rise of 
the working class movement, bourgeois governments 
do not usually resort to a programme of land distri- 
bution in this manner. And these tasks have usually 
to be completed by Socialist governments whose 
responsibility it becomes to implement a programme 
of land reforms which is essential for releasing all 
the productive forces which remain frozen and 
arrested in an underdeveloped capitalist economy. 

Thus it is evident thatthe bourgeoisie is trying 
and doing in the sphere of agriculture what is objec- 
tively necessary for the economy. But because of 
its own class interest, and the nature of its compro- 
mises with ‘the landlords and its vacillations, it is 
prevented from discharging its objective responsibili- 
ties in the best interests of the country. It keeps the 
levels of ceilings high in most parts of the country 
even against the recommendations of its own Com- 
mittee ; it grants all kinds of loopholes in the laws 
by which the real productive effects of the ceilings 
legislation are considerably undermined and produc- 
tion and productivity do not grow fast enough ; 
intensification of agriculture does not come about 
adequately, etc. 

Even if the present levels of ceilings are fully 
and genuinely implemented, the agrarian problem of 
the country will not be solved altogether since a 
considerable séction of landless population would 
still remain unemployed. To absorb this- even 
further lowering of ceilings may become necessary 
as the process of intensive agriculture gathers 
momentum and more irrigation, fertilisers, and 
seeds becomes available to correspond to such a 
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process. But, at the present stage, effective imposi- 
tion of ceilings on operational units even at these 
high levels is a sine qua non for agricultural develop- 
ment. Fulfilment of this programme itself would 
be a signal contribution to the process of agricul- 
tural development in India. 


Cooperative Farming 


The bourgeoisie is further inhibited in its poli- 
cies of land reform by a thought that holdings below 
the basic size would not be economically viable and 
must be brought into cooperatives and farmed jointly. 
Hence the programme of compulsory cooperative 
farming recommended by the Kumarappa Commit- 
tee, for cultivators whose holdings were below the 
basic size, and who according to the Committee, 
‘form about 40 or 50 per cent of Indian cultivators’*. 
This aspect of the agrarian programme of the bour- 
geoisie needs to be carefully examined and this work 
has not been hitherto done in the Congress or leftist 
writings, 

The idea of a basic holding is defined relatively 
to some norm of an economic holding below which 
the holdings would be ‘palpably uneconomic from the 
point of view of efficiency of agricultural operations.’ 
The Committee has defined the economic holdings as 
one which (1) affords a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing to the cultivator and (2) provides full employ- 
ment to a family of normal size and at least a pair of 
bullocks. This way of defining an economic holding 
has nothing in common with the use of ‘the word 
‘economic’ in economic science, in which any acti- 
vity in which output is greater than input, or income 
is more than costs, is considered economic. 

The committee, by callinga holding which it 
would like to see established as the norm under 
Indian conditions under the influence of its Gand- 
hian predilections, has tended to create an impression 
that it has gone strictly by the economic criterion. 
But, in practice, it has only proved to be a norma- 
tive ideal which the various States have sought to 
impose irrespective of any economic considerations 
whatsoever. Hence the utter confusion in the minds 
of Congressmen and administrators about these 
problems, and the force in the economic arguments 
of those who are trying to defend the interests of 
large landholders. 

_ If aneconomic holding is understood as one in 
which output is greater than the cost of cultivation, 
including the consumption of the family labour 
(not at prevailing wage ratesin the market but at 
the value of consumption of goods for his family), 
the size of an economic holding will evidently 
continue to shift downwards with intensification of 
agricultural production. A holding of 5 acres may 
not be economic if cultivated without water, ferti- 
lizers, manures, improved seeds, and sown with 
poor crops like millets. But if sown with all these 
other inputs, and with different crops, it might easily 
enable the small farmer to derive some incomein 


3. The basic size of holding was defined as a holding ‘Smaller 


than which would be palpably uneconomic from the point of 
view of efficiency of agricultural operation’, Report P. 9. 


4. Report, P. 50 
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excess of his costs, howsoever, small the size of a 
holding. With changes in prices, and crop-pat- 
terns, etc. changes in the margins where holdings 
are economic are also likely to follow. Hence, it 
would be sheer folly to have a fixation in one’s 
mind that only a holding bestowed with a pair of 
bullocks and a family of five members alone can 
be economic. i 

Another confusion in the use of the word ‘econo- 
mic’ arises from a certain rigid technical co-effici- 
ent assumed for carrying out agricultural activity. 
For instance, it is assumed that technically it is not 
possible for a farmer to cultivate his land efficiently 
if he does not have a bullock or a plough as his 
own property. But this technical relation is not 
always necessary for carrying out cultivation. Ifa 
farmer can obtain the services -of a bullock on hire 
from his fellow cultivators, and .pay hire charges for 
bullock services on a daily or hourly basis, he may 
still be able to raise some income in excess of his 
scosts of cultivation. 
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Economic Cultivation at Many Levels 


Similarly, for family labour subsisting on a farm, 
if income from cultivation is not adequate for meet- 
ing the annual consumption requirements of a pea- 
sant family, somemembers or the whole family may 
engage in subsidiary activities like wage labour, 
non-agricultural activities, milk selling, cattle rais- 
ing, etc. which will provide them sufficient income 
to subsist by cultivation. And yet the small income 
they derive from cultivation may bemore than the 
costs they incur to raise it for which reason they may 
not be willing to give up cultivation. also. 

Thus, from a strictly technical point of view, it 
is possible to carry on economic cultivation, under 
currently prevailing techniques at many levels of 
output. Extension of commercialisation in the ag- 

-ricultural economy widens and deepens these varia- 
tions further. And depending upon the market prices, 
cultivation may be economic at different levels 
which will determine the relative disparities of 
these different farms. í 

Thus, the technical and economic optima, which 
have become almost a fixation with Congressmen 
and bourgeois economists have nothing in common 
with the true principles of economic science and 
are merely normative—standards laid down on the 
basis of certain ideals derived from Gandhian ideo- 
logy. Precisely because of these confusions many 
fruitless debates are going on amongst economists 
as to why gross output per acre is larger on small 
size holdings and yet why costs are higher per unit 
of output when calculated by imputing a wage to 
family labour at’ prevailing market rates. 

All these debates ignore that with the gradual 
extension and penetration of commercial agriculture 
and emergence of market relations in Indian agri- 
culture the economic competition amongst farmers 
brings about a process of differentiation in their 
land holdings, labour and other inputs, capital 
resources, etc. due to which holdings ofsome yield 
a greater income in excess of costs, and of others 
less. Various farmers try to compensate for this 
difference by reduction in such costs as are within 
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their control, the most obvious being their own 
consumption for family labour. By reducing their 
levels of consumption below even subsistence levels, 
these farmers try to comp2nsate for their higher 
costs in other respects like bullock charges and 
thus manage to draw a surplus income over their 
costs. ' 


Such of them as are not able to do even that 
beyond a point naturally combine other subsidiary 
forms of activities to be able to raise a low stand- 
ard of subsistence from all occupations together 
rather than from a single activity of cultivation 
and those who are not able to find even subsidiary 
forms of activity to carr) on get into chronic 
indebtedness and gradually sell away their assets 
of land and bullocks and become agricultural 
labourers. 


If this view of the process of agricultural deve- 
lopment currently under way in India be correct, 
promotion of cooperative farming amongst these 
farmers would not lead to any significant results at 
all so long as all the institutions that provide the 
basis of this process of agrarian evolution in India 
are not altogether done away with. So long as 
the market for agricultural commodities remains 
free, monopolised by traders, and so long as 
agricultural finance obtained by these small culti- 
vators comes from money-lenders, both of whom 
exploit their poverty and contribute to make their 
small farms even more uneconomic than they would 
be on technical grounds, the process of intensi- 
fication of agriculture in these small farms would 
not begin. Moreover, so long as the feudal burden 
of rent on these small farmers remains what it is, 
it will not be possible to bring them into a frame- 
work of cooperative societies. And so long as all 
these institutions of a free private capitalist eco- 
nomy in agriculture remain, and the bourgeois illu- 
sions of these small farmers with their hopes of 
being able to become rich from variable prices in 
the market, etc., cannot be done away with, agricul- 
ture would continue to bein a malaise. 


Not Easy to End Present Relation 


Nor is it easy to smash up market relations and 
commodity production on the basis of private owner- 
ship of agricultural land. This is because the 
process of commodity production has yet to grow 
in dimensions which will also be conducive for 
rapid agricultural development at present. It 
would be far wiser to think out ways and means of 
pushing this process of growing market relations in 
agriculture further and deepening and widening 
the expansion of a home market in the agrarian 
sector for various commodities and factors of pro- 
duction. But the major obstacle in pushing it 
further is the persistence of numerous semi-feudal 
burdens and the present distribution of land hold- 
ings which itself is onlyan aspect of these semi- 
fedual characteristic of agrarian organisation. 
Through its policy of ceilings, the bourgeoisie is 
trying to make this distribution somewhat more 
equalitarian, but it will have to be taken even further: 
down by pushing the levels of ceilings even lower. 
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Precisely for these reasons little success has 
been achieved in the promotion of cooperative farm- 
ing in India. In fact, there are virtually no coop- 
erative farming societies of farmers with holdings 
below the basic size. Even where such societies have 
been organised they have failed, each holder taking 
up his land for individual cultivation because he 
feels that he can raise a higher output on 
his own land by his individual labour than 
is possible within a cooperative. Oa the contrary, 
cooperatives have been organised by those who 
are large landholders, _ ex-landlords and 
who have formed family cooperatives either 
to save their lands from going over to the 
State, or from imposition of ceilings or to derive 
financial benefits from government loans and 
subsidies. 


Cooperative Farming A Romantic Dream 


Cooperative farming has been advocated by the 
bourgeoisie more as a romantic dream, concocted 
as anideal of a harmonious village community 
managing its life cooperatively, in isolation from 
concrete realities of the structure of rights in land 
that persist and the deep penetration of capitalist 
relations in the Indian village that has already gone 
far and cannot be reversed. The process of dif- 
feventiation of village people and their clinging to 
their petty parcels of land, arises not because of 
their inherent love of land but because in the cur- 
rent economic organisation, these miserable parcels 
of land are like units of small capital, their basic 
productive assets, with the help of which they will 
either swim or sink in the ocean of the capitalist 
peasant economy. And they do not want to give 
them up for the sake of an uncertain form of co- 
operative organisation of which the success will de- 
pend more on what others do than by their own 
efforts. by ex-landlords and large cultivators—a 
caricature of the intended design. 

In this context, to support a programme of co- 
operative farming before completion of all anti-feudal 
tasks in agriculture would appear to be premature, 
adventurist and amount to being carried away by 
the escape routes opened by the bourgeoisie for the 
landlords. Nor will it be wise to assume that dif- 
ferentiation on the basis of capitalist relations in 
agriculture has advanced to such an extent as to 
provide sufficient basis for smallfarmers and wage 
labourers in agriculture to raise the demand for 
large farms beingtaken over and run as State farms 
or cooperative farms. 

For quite some time to come, the struggle of 
the peasant would be concentrated upon the strug- 
gle for land, and for the removal of all the feudal 
shackles on his productive powers. Until that as- 
pect of his demands, generated under a_ specific 
course of historic evolution, are not satisfied and 
met, he would not be prepared to accept any such 
idealistic forms of economic organisation like a 
cooperative commonwealth. In fact, the programme 
of cooperative farming advanced by the bourgeoisie 
in the context of today’s agrarian relations only 
tends to blunt the edge of class struggle for land 
raging in the countryside at present and keeps the 
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small farmers and landless labourers out of this 
struggle by preaching to them illusory forms of eco- 
nomic organisation. But the peasant knows better 
that his self-interest lies more in holding to a piece 
of land for individual cultivation in today’s condi- 
tions than to go in for a form of economic orga- 
nisation which could constrain his freedom conside- 
rably without assuring him a minimum and regu- 
lar income or even the certainty of efficient coopera- 
tive cultivation. Consequently, all these measures 
remain based merely on the false beliefs of the bo- 
urgeoisie which serveits own class interests and those 
of the landlords whom it is trying to convert into 
entrepreneurial farms without touching upon the 
vital problems of land distribution in any significant 
way. 

These two movements are trying to tackle the pro- 
blems of land redistribution according to the postu- 
lates of Gandhian ideology. They are able to touch 
upon merely a fringe of the problem since the workers 
in these two movements do not realise the enormity 
of concentration in the ownership of land still preva- 
lent and the extent of feudal burdens onthe peasant 
producers. They are also inhibited by the preju- 
dices of Gandhian ideology in favour of cooperative 
farming without realising how the demand of the 
peasant for land is frustrated and thwarted by the 
simultaneous imposition on him of cooperative 
forms of farming. Therefore, not much should be 
expected from this movement in terms of concrete 
achievements in the overall context. 

But in so far as they focus attention on the need 
for redistribution of land in favour of poor peasants 
and landless workers, they do play a positive role 
in a psychological and moral sense. 


Conclusions 


It will thus be seen that despite all the measures 
that the bourgeoisie has adopted to change the 
size of operational units in Indian agriculture 
and promote more intensive agriculture on them, 
it has not succeeded to any great extent main- 
ly because its measures for reform of rights in land 
have been taken in isolation from the measures for 
reform in the system of cultivation. The bourgeoisie 
and bourgeois economists have failed to see the in- 
tegral connection between these two aspects of ag- 
rarian reform, even as clearly as the Kumarappa 
Committee had seen. And currently, sceptical and 
cynical views are expressed by the rightwing spokes- 
men in the Congress about the usefulness of push- 
ing land reforms any further. 

But from the preceding account, it would be 
evident that the failure and the situation of crisis 
on the agrarian front arises precisely because of 
the lack of correspondence between these two as- 
pects of government policy, on the one hand, and 
between the institutions set up by the bourgeoisie 
so far and the institutional pre-requisites vitally 
necessary for intensification of agriculture on the 
other. If by suitable measures of policy, we can 
make the bourgeoisie move further along in the di- 
rection in which it is wanting to go, unconsciously, 
without premeditation, on account of the objective 
compulsions of our economic situation, but in which 
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direction it is not able to go because of its Tear 
against the feudal interests, class nature of its 
policies and its political institutions, we would have 
initiated the process of an agrarian revolution. 

_ It is by consistently exposing these contradic- 
tions between its programmes and policies, profes- 
sions and performance, and its ideals and achieve- 
ments that it will be possible to demonstrate to 
the people in general as well as to the Congress 
ranks how the process of agrarian revolution which 
thé Congress in India had initiated can be taken to 
its successful completion. To insist upon lower 
ceilings right from now would also be pre-mature 
since the bourgeoisie must first effectively implement 
its own ceilings. These policies properly implement- 
ed would lead to some further achievements on the 
agrarian front, as did the measures for abolition 
of zamindari. But a stage would soon be\ reached 
when ceilings would have,to be lowered again until 
all availablelabour in the agrarian economy is fully 
utilised on small, intensively-cultivated farms.. Of 
course to the extent rural and urban industrialisa- 
tion would lessen the pressure of population on 
land, the stage of intensive agriculture would draw 
nearer. But without having promoted intensive 
agticuture on small sized individual farms, cooper- 
ative farms would not come into existence since they 
would create very many obstacles of incentives and 
administration in the promotion of maximum 
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FOCUS ON ALGERIA 





Turning a New Leaf 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


utilisation of labour and intensive use of land. 

At present the objeetive requirements of deve- 
lopment of petty commodity production and com- 
mercial agriculture are’ pressing the burgeoisie for 
maximum possible libzralisation of. the agrarian 
relations and the institutions of trad? and money- 
lending as well as for reducing the burdens of taxa- 
tion on small-scale agriculture. On the other hand, 
the vested interests of the feudal landlords, traders 
and moneylenders, a bureaucratic and corrupt 


‘ administrative machinery, and the political fears of 
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the bourgzoisie of sparking of a working class or 
a peasant revolution inhibit it from acting upto the 
objective situation. 

OF course, it is likely that developments in the 
other sectors of the economy, e g., collaboration of 
industrial monopoly groups with the imperialists, and 
their joint reliance on such elements within the 
agrarian sector which have larg: holdings. upto the 
ceilings limits might retard this course of agrarian 
development, and that section of the bourgeoisie 
which is expressing the objective economic require- 
ments of the small peasant for expansion of com- 
mercial agriculture might be altogether stifled by 
the rightist sections within the bourgeoisie. 

In any event the strategy and tactics of a pro- 
gressive peasant movemefit have to be such as to 
make the demands of the objective situation prevail 


-against the subjectiv> inhibitions of vested interests. 


(To be continued) 


Since the whole African conti- 
nent is having a succession of 
upheavals, in which in other 
countries too military leader- 
ships have played prominent role 
though not with similar results 
with regard to repercussion ab- 
road—it would be worthwhile 

. having a look at the changes tak- 
ing place inside Algeria which are 


HAT is happening in Algeria 

today?A country which only 

last year was rocked by 

convulsions with the overthrow of 

Ben Bella, the outstanding leader 

of the Algerian Liberation Move- 
ment? l 

Algeria, which figured promi- 
nently in the Western world at the 
establishment of the military re- 

. gime headed by Houry Boume- 
dienne, is today being relegated 
into background by the very same 
Western.citcles. It is curious why 
this metamorphosis has come over 
the West’s ‘attitude towards the 
present set-up in Algeria. 

This may be due to the fact that 
Algeria is taking to an indepen- 
dent path of development both 
in national as well as international 
affairs. It is obvious that while the 
Westerncircles are keenly watching 
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the developments taking place in- 


side the country in political and 
economic spheres, the socialist 
countries dre actively cooperating 
in developing her independent 
economy. 


-Boumedienne’s Exhortation: 


Addressing a meeting on the 
occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the General Union of Algerian 
Workers, the biggest trade union 
organisation of the country, the 
Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Council, Boumedienne, said: “We 


- must declare point blank that the 


Revolution, relying on the poor, 
on the workers, on the majority 
of the people, will not be turned 
off its road.” He said it would 
not suffer defeat and would not 
retreat despite all the difficultiés 
and obstacles on its way. 


determining its course of action 
both in the African developments 
and in the international arena. 

The Algerian Constitution en- 
visages the prospect of the build- 
ing of socialism. The govern- 
ment has declaredly worked out, 
and is working out now, socio- 
economic transformations aimed 
at the development of the country 
along the road of economic inde- 
pendence and progress. 

The single-crop system of the 
economy which Algeria, like most 
other young independent African 
countries, inherited from the colo- 
nial rule, is the chief obstacle in 
her path of advance. Generally 
speaking, the country’s export and 
agriculture heavily dépended oa 
viticulture. It is only in the last 
few years that cil and natural gas 
have been coming up ever more 
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prominently in the economy and 
export trade. Thus, Algeria’s 
finance rested on three “wheels”: 
wine, oil and citrus fruit. 


Lopsided Foreign Trade 


Algeria's dependence on two 
or three basic export items was 
aggravated by the one-sidedness 
of the export and import trade 
pattern on the world markets. 
France gets as much as 80 per cent 
of the Algerian export. Conse- 
quently, Algeria’s currency returns 
depended on the whims of the 
French market and also on the 
policy of the big monopolies in 
Paris. At the same time Algeria, 
an agricultural country, feels the 
pressure of the general tendency 
in keeping to the price of the 
industrial equipment and manu- 
factured goods exported to it. As 
a result, the active balance of the 
Algerian foreign trade is going 
down. 

The French monopolies are 
exploiting the fact that the Al- 
gerian wine goes mainly to France, 
to bring political pressure to bear 
on Algeria. In the last few years, 
Algeria has been producing an 
average of [5 million hectolitres 
of wine. The internal consump- 
tion of wine is negligible, for Islam 
prohibits the believers from drink- 
ing it. Under the agreement with 
France of January 18, 1964, Al- 
geria could sell 8,250, 000 hecto- 
litres. However, as a political 
pressure consequent upon happen- 
ings in Algeria, France blocked the 
import of Algerian wine, which 
did definite damage to that country. 

That is why the Algerian eco- 
nomy is faced with the vital task 
of gradually liquidating the single- 
crop system inits agriculture. The 
problem is being solved by a paral- 
lel development of new branches 
of agriculture in Algeria. Atten- 
tion is now being paid to the 
introduction and development of 
cotton growing (in 1966 cotton 
was sown on 9,000 -hectares as 
against 993 hectares in 1965) and 
also to sugar beet. 

The radical agrarian reform 
planned by the Boumedienne 
Government will give a new 
impetus to the development of the 
multi-branch agriculture. 

Right now measures are being 
taken in Algeria for the expansion 
of sown areas, particularly in those 
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parts of the country where land is 
scarce and where the agrarian 
reform will come up against a real 
land famine. In the near future, 
28 dams for the irrigation of arid 
lands will be built in Kabylia and 
near Oran with Soviet assistance. 
According to preliminary esti- 
mates, it will add 8,500 hectares of 
arable land. 

Besides, water is to be supplied 
to the land surrounding the oases 
in the vicinity of the cities of 
Biskra, Tuggurt, Uargla and 
Barika. The irrigation of the new 
lands will make it possible to 
expand the date-palm plantations 
and also to introduce in those 
parts of the country crops new to 
Algeria. 

The fact that the agrarian pro- 
blem in Algeria is not yet solved 
largely explains the prevalence of 
tension in the economy, parti- 
cularly the persistence of un- 
employment, a fall in farm pro- 
duction and the narrow base of 
accumulation for advancing the 
national economy. 

The main reason for these pro- 
blems is the long-time colonial 
domination: Pushing the local 
tillers to the droughty areas with 
low soil fertility and depriving 
them of any financial or technical 
aid, the colonialists led Algerian 
agriculture to a decline. A mass 
of peasants had little or no arable 
land and felt the acute pinch of 
unemployment, privations and 
starvation. 

The peasants, hit hardest by 
the colonial regime, became the 
main driving force of the Algerian 
revolution, supplying its man- 
power and material resources. No 
wonder, therefore, that one of the 
principal aims of the Revolution 
was from the very outset a radical 
programme of agrarian reforms 
with the aim of securing ownership 
of land by peasants and govern- 
ment aid in agricultural growth. 


Self-administered Sector 


A major achievement of the 
Algerian revolution was the turn- 
ing of the colonialist sector—the 
most advanced part of farm pro- 
duction—into a self-administered 
sector. However, the agricultural 
workers, who took over capitalist 
enterprises into their hands, did 
not have sufficient experience of 
management, especially at the 


beginning. There were almost no 
agronomists, book-keepers and 
other specialists, most of whom 
ran away with their French mas- 
ters. There were not even farm 
machinery repair shops, etc. The 
young state, which was not yet 
consolidated, could not render 
adequate financial and technical 
aid. Besides, as a result of intri- 
gues of the reactionary circles, the 
very principle of self-administra- 
tion was under the threat of being 
discredited. 

At the same time, the necessity 
of further agrarian reforms was 
acutely felt, apart from other 
things, by the establishment of the 
self-administered sector in which 
150,000 agricultural workers are 
now regularly engaged. Together 
with their families they total a 
population of one million. Des- 
pite all difficulties, they cultivate 
40 per cent of the arable and the 
best quality land, and therefore in 
the Algerian context, are in a 
privileged position in comparison 
with over eight million small and 
medium fellahin, seasonal workers 
and their families. Only half a 
million of them recieved some 
benefits as a result of the nationali- 
sation of estates owned by a section 
of the Algerian feudal lords. 

The decision of the Revolu- 
lutionary Council to speed up the 
preparatory tasks for carrying out 
agrarian reforms this year has to 
be seen in another background, 
The census of the population 
which is now being conducted in 
Algeria will obviously confirm 
that a considerable part of the 
rural population—peasants with- 
out land or with little land—have 
no opportunity for finding employ- 
ment, comprising what is known 
aS superfluous manpower. Be- 
sides, even today large landed 
estates are still preserved in Al- 
geria which are in the hands ofa 
small greup of big landowders | 
and kulaks: 8,500 private farms 
own more than 100 hectares each 
and 15,000 famers have more than 
50 hectares each. 


Large Investments 


Evidently, this involves not 
merely a question of re-distri- 
bution of the land. The immense 
backwardness of the “traditional” 
sector in agriculture can be over- 
come only by thorough moderni- 
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sation of the whole apparatus of 
production—irrigation and land 
improvement, the development of 
. new land,-the supplying of agricul- 
tural machinery to the countryside, 
etc. 

An upsurge in agricultural pro- 
duction will undoubtedly demand 
exceedingly large capital invest- 
ments, The mobilisation of all 
opportunities, both internal and 
external, is required, before one 
could hope to overcome backward- 
ness and tension in Algerian socio- 
economic structure. - 

A week of what is called the 
self-administering sector has been 
observed. in Algeria., It is timed 
for the anniversary of the March 
` Decrees of 1963, which legalised 
the existence of self-administering 
farms in the country, set up 
spontaneously by Algerian fellahs 
on the lands of the French colo- 
nialists who had left the country. 
_ The self-adminstering sector in 
Algeria today accounts for three 
million hectares of land, 2500 
farms, and several score plants and 
factories. There are difficulties, 
complicated problems and mis- 
takes in the development of the 
self-administering sector. There is 
a shortage of specialists in agri- 
culture, as well as of machinery 
and funds. Taking all this into 
- account, the Executive Secretariat 
of the National Liberation Front 
decide to hold a week of the self- 
administering sector, starting from 
March 28. Meetings and seminars 
have been held all over the Al- 
gerian Republic, and the formal 
opening of several agricultural co- 
operatives took place. 


Local Organs 


Apart from the agrarian reform 
and the measures for building up 
a multi-branch agriculture, the 
Algerian Government is showing 
considerable interest in the streng-- 


thening and the democratisation - 


of the local organs of power in the 
prefectures without whose coopera- 
tion reforms are impossible. Until 
very recently these organs played a 
relatively minor role. The popu- 
lation was not enlisted in the state 
administration and’ construction 
to an adequate extent. The imme- 
diate task facing the local organs 
of power is to carry out agrarian 
reforms and streamlining the tax 
structure, 
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improving the living, 


conditions of the rural and urban 
population. 

In implementing these socio- 
economic changes it has now. be- 
come clear, the Algerian Govern- 
ment and people are relying on the 
support of the Soviet Union 


` and other socialist countries. Only 


recently the State Planning Com- 


mittee of the Russian Federation | 


visited Algeria and exchanged 
views with thé Government 
about the “prospects of the 
Economic development of the 
country and the building up of a 
national economy”. 

The building up of an inde- 


pendent economy requires the 
mobilisation of all the forces of the 
state and the people. Moreover, 
concrete measures are needed to 
lead Algeria to a new life step by 
step: 

_ According to Houri Boume- 
dienne, the long-range plan which 
is to be discussed in the next few 
months, will “clearly define the 
economic tasks’ on a scientific 
basis and with an eye to the coun- 
try’s real potentialities.” 

Algeria is entering the deci- 
sive period ofits life. National in- 
dependence is yet to get a song 
economic foundation. 


Space Travel and. Nature of Life 


BY A SCIENTIST "ee 


ITH the soft landing of a 

space station on the surface 

of Moon, the Soviet Union 
has taken abig step forward in 
human space travels. One of the 
important facts which they hope 
to find, by these space travéls, 
is whether life exists-on other 
planets also and from this fact, 
scientists hope to get a conclusive 
answer as to the nature of life. 
Is this hope justified? 

‘Since the earliest times of the 
human quest for knowledge, the 
urge to learn about the nature of 
life has been the most insistent; 
and yet, to date, no satisfactory 
answer has emerged. The intri- 
cacies and complexities of biologi- 
cal processes are such that even 
the most scientifically minded 
persons have remained baffled. 
In the beginning it was thought 


that biological changes were quite ` 


different from other simpler chemi- 
cal processes; and it was this way 
of thinking which led to a division 
of Chemistry into Inorganic (i.e. 
that of inanimate processes) and 


-Organic (i.e. that of animate pro- 


cesses). 
Vital Force Theory 


It was almost universally be- 
lieved, upto that time, that the 
complex compounds (called Orga- 
nic Compounds) found in or asso- 


ciated with life-forms were, in some . 


subtle way, different from other 


Inorganic Compounds and could 


“not be produced in Laboratory 


by simple reactions. A so-called 


- “Vital Force” was assumed to be 


essential for the operation of bio- 
logical processes; and no one seem- 
ed to mind it, even when such a 
concept was found to merge with 
metaphysics and to undermine 
the very foundation of Chemistry 
as a tational science. 


Vital Force Not Rawa. : 


‘A serious blow to Vital Force 
Theory was delivered by Wohler, 
who produced Urea (a typical 
Organic compound) in 1828, by a 
simple method. Thereafter, the 


_synthesis of many other Organic 


compounds was accomplished and 
the development of Organic Syn- 
thesis has now gone so far that 
the concept of Vital Force is no 
longer relevant to any of the bio- 
logical reactions required for the 
maintenance of life. 

At present, therefore, the only 
dispute is about the nature of life. 
Some believe that all life is Chemi- 
calin nature; and its complexity 
is merely a reflection of the chemi- 
cal properties of Carbon which 
can form far more complex mole- 
cules than any other element. 

Others, however, say that only 
the supporting processes of life 
are chemical in nature but that 
life is something different, a con-’ 
sciousness of self, which, they 


a 
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maintain, is not a simple chemical 
process. The dispute here is 
exactly parallel to the philoso- 
phical dispute between Scientific 
Materialists and all other systems 
of philosophy which are con- 
nected at some point or the other 
with Metaphysics and a super- 
agency (super-being like God or 


super-concept like Ultimate Truth ` 


etc.) 
Definition of Life 


To discuss this dispute pro- 
perly, it will be useful to know 
about the origin of life and some 
other aspects of life-processes, and 
we will start by offering a defini- 
tion of life. 

Why, and how, do we say 
that, for example, a fish is alive 
but a stone is not alive? A layman 
will answer this by saying that an 
animate thing eats, moves, re- 
produces, etc. y while a stone does 
no such thing. 
of this type is not scientific. 
example, trees do not “‘eat’’ any- 
thing. Even if ‘‘eat’ is changed to 
“take-in nourishment”, it would 
not help because nourishment nor- 
mally means items capable of pro- 
ducing energy for maintenance of 
life while trees actually absorb 
simple compounds and convert 
them into higher energy things by 
absorbing energy from sunlight. 

Also, many living things, like 
eggs and seeds (and, even hiber- 
nating animals) do not take-in any- 
thing at all. In a similar way, 
movement is not an essential pro- 
perty of living things. The use of 
the word “reproduction”, 
way, is also improper, as it might 
suggest that, if a living object is, 
or becomes, incapable of repro- 
duction, it is not alive. 

The most important property 

of an animate object is its power 
of self-development. How this 
occurs, is outlined below:— 

(a) A living body changes con- 
tinuously, some parts getting des- 
troyed always, and replaced by 
new ones. It is estimated that, 
in very active forms of life, nearly 
half the atoms comprising the 
animal body are replaced by new 


_ ones in the course of a year or so. 


The rate of change is, however, 
notsorapidin all forms of life, and 
in many slow forms, like hiber- 
nating animals or long-life trees, 
etc., it may be quite slow. Even 
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“mechanism, 


But a definition 
For. 


in this: 


then, there is at least some change 
going on continuously. No ani- 
mate body is, therefore, chemically 
stable in its environments, at any 
time, although the stability varies 


widely. The rate of change can: | 


even be made negligible by lower- 
ing the body temperature ' but, 
it is believed, that it cannot be 
reduced to zero without causing 
its death.- In most cases of higher 
life forms, change continues even 
after death. i 


` This-continuous change is the 
through which the 
self development (which -term 


- should be taken to include negative 


development or degeneration) oc- 
curs. 

(b) While changing conti- 
nuously, the living body as a whole, 
isremarkably stable. The changes 
occur in such a way that the 


“destruction of some parts is nearly 


counterbalanced by the formation 
of new ones. : The result ‘is that, 
whatever self-development does 
occur, is much slower than what 
the rate of continuous changes 


_ would indicate. The overall change 


is, therefore, always gradual. 

(c) In this process,a stage is 
reached, when the rate of negative 
development (or degeneration) 
becomes equal to the rate of 
positive development and the ani- 
mate object is, then, at the height 
of its development. Thereafter, 
degeneration becomes faster than 
positive development and the body 
moves, first slowly and then more 
quickly, towards death. 


Inevitability of Death 


It is a property of living forms 
that the rate of their positive de- 
velopment falls continuously while 
the rate of their negative develop- 
ment rises continuously. The rate 
of this fall and this rise respectively, 
may be very slight, in which case 
the life-span of that particular 
species will be long; or the rate 
may be fast and the life-span will 
then be short. But the inevitabi- 


lity of death is the one character- ` 


istic property of living forms. _ 

This is the death by ageing but 
there may be other forms of 
death, due to interaction of the 
environments with the animate 
body proving dangerous to the 
latter. Physical accidents, actions 
of lethal radiations and lightning, 


-half cells. 


or actions by stronger forms of 
life, come under this category. 
What is the cause of death by ` 
ageing? No definite answer has 
yet been found but apparently it 
is more due to physical changes in 
the vital-molecules than to any- 
thing else. The basis of life- 
forms is the complex organic mole- 
cule called protein; but, as the 
normal proteins do not have life 
activity, it must be assumed that 
living protein is in some way 
activated by some cofigurational 
strain in its molecule. As this 
strain decreases automatically ‘in 


‘the course of time, the life actvity 


also goes on decreasing. 
It appears certain that in the 
developed forms of life (including 


‘unicellular forras) some special 


processes operate which delay this 
decrease in the configurational 
strain, otherwise the life-span of 
all the species would be extreme- 
ly short. Even if there were some 


. developed forms which did not 


have such processes, they would 
have become extinct very quickly. 
(d) Inspite of the special pro- 
cesses, which delay the decrease 
of strain in the life-molecules, the 
decrease does occur and the mole- 
cules age. There is, however, an 
indirect. process by which the 
ageing of the species as a whole 
is prevented. Thisisthe process of 
reproduction, by which ah indi- 
vidual produces one or more off- 
springs, almost exactly the same. 
as the parent, but with the maxi- 
mum configurational ‘strain in 
the vital moelcules. The parent 
may be old but the-offspring is (or 
offsprings are) young. 


Cell Division 


A simple form of reproduction 
is cell division, by which a parent . 
cell divides into two (or more) 
cells of the same type but biologi- 
cally much younger in age. In 
more complex forms of multi- 
cellular life, this simple cell- 
division is not sufficient to stop 
the eventual extinction’ of the 
species and a second ‘type of re- 
production occurs. In this, there . 
are two parents (not one) each of 
which are capable of forming 
peculiar type of cells (called sex 
cells) which may, for the conven- 
ience of lay readers, be termed as 
These half cells, from 
opposite sexes of the same species, - 
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other to form a single full cell. 
During this fusion of the two 
half cells, changes seem to occur 
which activate the vital proteins 
of the combined cell and bring it 
to its youngest form. This highly 
active cell then is divided in the 
usual way, first into two, then into 
four cells and so on, until a full 
individual of that species is formed. 
The bringing down of the 
average age of a species by the 
production of offsprings younger 
than their parents is the second 
characteristic of all life. The life 
may properly be, then, defined as a 
process of interaction between the 
inevitability of death through 
ageing of individuals of species 


and a constant lowering of age of - 


those species as a whole through 
reproduction, this interaction lead- 
ing to a development which makes 
the species better and better adopt- 
ed to their environments. The 
death by ageing, supplemented by 
death through incomplete adapta- 
bility towards enviconments, helps 
in the preferential elimination of 
the older, the weaker, and the less 
efficient units and the reproduction 
leads not only to revival. of the 


species but also, through special _ 
- changes, of new forms (or species) 


of life. 
Sequence of Origin 


It is clear that if any self- 


generating molecule is formed it 
must have the above two charac- 
teristics; because if anyone of these 
is absent the life cannot continue 
for any length of time. About the 
origin of life, there is a lot of un- 
cettainty but the following se- 
quence of events is likely to have 
occured :— 

(a) Itis believed that Earth was 
once a part of Sun, but it is merely 
a matter of conjecture as to how it 
got separated and started re’ volv- 
ing round it. For our purpose, it 
is enough to understand that, in 
very early stages, the Earth was a 
molten mass with atmosphere 
round it wbich was much bigger 
then, than it is now. 

(b) A. large part of atmos- 


' phere diffused out and was lost in 


the vacuum of outer space. In 
this diffusion, lighter gases (es- 
pecially Hydrogen) diffused out 
far more than the othérs and a 
concentration of Oxygen and Ni- 
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mosphere remained for life to 
originate and develop. 

(c) A crust formed on the sur- 
face of Earth when it cooled 
somewhat; and some precipita- 
tion of water occurred. However, 
the air was still very hot which 


made the meteorological pheno- . 


menon extremely intense, with 
very heavy lightning occuring al- 
most everywhere. At this stage 
the composition of air was Nitro- 
gen with a trace of Oxygen, Am- 
monia, Carbon Dioxide, water 
vapour and- some hydrogen and 
hydrocarbons. 


Effect of Radiation 


In the outer parts of the at- 
mosphere(called ionosphere) water 
vapours and carbon dioxide were 
being decomposed continuously 
by high energy radiations and 
hydrogen so formed was diffusing 
out more rapidly than other gases 
(leaving a net balance of oxygen,) 
and carbon monoxide so formed 
was getting” converted into al- 
dehydes, sugars and other organic 
compounds.* The net balance of. 
oxygen was also continuously con- 
sumed in oxidising ammonia and 
thus only a trace of free oxygen 


-was present. 


The hot oceans contained dis- 
solved Ammonia, Ammonium 
Carbonate ‘and some organic 
compounds like urea, sugars, al- 
cohols and simple amino acids 
ete. 

(d) By the chemical inter- 
actions between the various com- 
ponents of the Ocean and Air, 
under the influence of electric 
lightning, more complex com- 
pounds like polypeptides and 
simple protein were formed in 
small amounts after a period of 
time during which the Earth cooled 
further. Their solution in oceans 
formed a kind of broth of organic 
compounds, out of which, by a 
step or steps not yet understood, a 
complex self-generating moleculé 
got produced and life started. 

(e) As the oceans cooled down 
further, the offsprings of the ori- 
ginal live molecule developed, 
formed a skin and emerged as 





* These phenomena of decomposition 
are still continuing, but the diffusing 
out of hydrogen has slowed down, as 
the atmosphere is now cooler than: it 
was in the early stages. 


cellular and multiceliu‘ar forms of 
life were derived. 

In this process, the cycle of 
day and night and of seasons, 
probably helped greatly. These 
produced variable environments, 
to cope with which the life forms 
developed in efficiency. 

The above sequence of events 


leaves one question unanswered. 


There are so many solar systems 
in the Universe, and in many of 
these, there are likely to be one 
or two planets in which the above 
sequence of events might have 
occurred and right environmental 
conditions for life fo originate 
might be present. Is it inevitable 
that all those planets must have 
life? In answering this question, 
scientists so far have missed one 
very important consideration; and 
it is this. g 

Students of chemistry know 
that molecules which do not 
have symmetry have an effect on 
the plane of polarised light. Such 
compounds are always in two 
forms, one turning the plane right- 
ways and the other leftways to 
exactly the same extent. The 
chemical and physical properties 
of both the forms are exactly 
similar towards other symmetri- 
cal compounds but not’ towards 
other non-symmetrical compoun- 
ds. The two forms are called d 
and / forms. If, therefore, basic 
life protein is symmetrical the 
effect of d and / forms other com- 
pounds on it will be similar and 
both d and J forms of vitamins, 
harmones, etc. will be equally 
active. ° 


Assymetrical Protein 


As this is not so, the basic 
protein must itself be assymmetri- 
cal. Now the number of d and / 
forms depends on the number of 


points of assymmetry in the 
molecule, being two if 
the number of points is 


one, and much more if the 
number is two or more. It means 
that, at least, there must be two 
forms of life, mutually having no 
connection with each other. Thus 
if only d form of a harmone is 
active in one form of life, only 7 
form will be active in the “other. 
It is known that the life on 
earth is only of one form (/ type) 
as only one form of many of the 
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onto eee ue vier  oulv€u ofily ito studies on the that, after some time, new tech- 
compounds is active in all species _self-regenerating original simple niques and new lines of reasoning, 
of life. From geological’ con- molecules. However, the inven- may. be developed from which this 
siderations, it is known, that con- tiveness of human brain knows no question can be answered more 
ditions suitable for the life to ori- bounds ‘and it is not impossible definitely. ` 

ginate have existed for millions of : 

years, and one must conclude that 
during all this period, life did not 
ds vd more than once (or 
twice) because if it had originated Hg 

several times, at least bee .of = MTENDA NATH -ASHK 
these times the d form would have 
-originated. One may argue that 


. Punjabi and the Writers 


This article is fifth in the series of contributions by ` 
the writers of Punjab. Earlier contributors, have been 


the d form might have originated a - Mohan Rakesh (March 19.) Amrita Pritam (March 26 

little later than. the first but got i z se ala aed Araria AR on Lala 

eaten up by the first before it got a Kulwant Singh Virk (April 2) ane. Attar Singh (April 9) E 
developed; but this itself means "7HEN I think about the. required flow and feel of the lan- 
that the d form did not originate Punjabi-Hindi problem, guage which I had adopted. One 
before the first form had had time which is stalling. every can very well imagine the tre- 


to develop sufficiently to be able solution in the unfortunate mendous waste of time, which all 
to eat up other live forms, which province of my birth, I feel this labour entailed. 
means several million years. Thus, like a_ person torn between „Of course, I gained-a wide 
during several million years, ap- two loves. Or more exactly, like circle-of readers and, a- bit “of 
parently the life did not originate onewhdistorn betweentwoloyal- security in the bargain, but that 
more than once or twice. If this ties. Hindi, not only saved me  is-besides the point. I am talking 
is true of several million years, from death, whef I suffered from about literature, its subject matter, 
it may aswell betruein some cases, Jung trouble in 1947 and the U.P. its mode of expression and here I 
of several billion years and one Government gave me a stipend of feel I could have probably done ' 
must conclude that not all planets, 5000 rupees as, a Hindi-writer, better and enriched my mother 
where the favourable conditions but gives me my daily sustenance tongue, had I written in Punjabi. - , 
exist for long periods of time, .even now. Punjabi, on the other I had delved deep into the Pun- - 
need necessarily have life. hand, stirred in me the literary jabi classics—Sain Bulleh Shah, 
Life on Moon? ` . sinstinct and I wrote -my early Waris Shah, Hashim Shah. I had 
scat oe poems and short stories in this read with delight Kissagos like | 
When life did originate, its languagé and for it I continue to Milkhi Ram, MotiRam, T.C. Guj- 
consciousness of its environments have the fondest regards. rati, Burda and moderns from 
(and.of itself) was purely chemical. When I gaveup Punjabi or Bhai Vir Singh and Dhani Ram 
Itis impossible to imagine the self- Urdu (in which language I wrote Chatric to Mohan Singh and 
teproducing protein molecule to for nearly twenty years)'and again -Amrita Pritam. I loved and reme- 
have any othef kind.of conscious- in 1948, when I changed from  mbered by heart our folk lore and 
ness, either of itself or of its en- Urdu to Hindi, a feeling was there, I couldhave made useof it better in- 
vironments. If this point is con- and it still persists, that if I had Punjabi than in Urdu and Hindi. 
ceded, there is no demarcation written in my mother tongue, I Punjabi, I have always felt, 
. line, after which the species of life would have saved time and also, had a raw deal at the hands of 
started having a different kind of, written much better. Punjab and first the British, then the Sikhs, 
consciousness, because all de- Punjabis fill a major part of then the Hindus and lastly the 
velopments of life-species, includ- my horizon. Naturally, I would Congress. - 
ing that of intelligence and con- have better expressed - what The British Government, 
sciousness, have been gradual and I had to say in their language. pastmasters as they were in creat- 
without any qualitative break, and . Like most Punjabis, I never knew ing dissensions among the subject 
the whole òf this development has much of Urdu, or of Hindi for people, madé Punjabis read 
| been chemical changes. that matter. I do not have mastery Urdu from first primary com- 
Will this point be elucidated over these languages even now— pulsorily and English from fifth 
more conclusively, if and when. after having written in them for standard onwards. After that 
astronauts reach moon and about forty years. Ihave worked Hindus.often took to Hindi and 
other planets? There is hardly any very hard over them. Muslims and Sikhs mainly to : 
chance of that. - The original live - First I learnt Urdu and wrote” Urdu. Mohan Singh Diwana; 
molecules, before any further about two dozen books in that Mohan Singh Mohar, Balwant 
development, would be present in language. Then I translated all of Singh and Rajendra Singh Bedi 
a mass of non-alive molecules and them into Hindi and addéd the famous Sikh Urdu and Pun- `, 
any differentiation between them another two dozens in the latter jabi writers were, all scholars of 
would be impossible. If more de- language. As my earlier publica- Urdu and Persian. 
veloped forms of life are found in tions in Hindi were only transla- © Idonot remember if Punjabi 
any planet, the mystery of life tions, I had to edit and re-edit as a language was ever taught. I 
would not be solved as it can be these works to give them the- even do not remember Akalis or 
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other Punjabi organizations mak- 
ing any noise or starting any 


` movements about it. The first 


Punjabi magazine, I remember, 
was started not by any Sikh, but 
by Sri Parashat and his friends in 
Urdu script. It closed down after 
three issues. Panj Darya and one 
or two other magazines, which 
came out many years later-and in 
which I wrote, could never: pay a 
single penny to their contributors. 
With all the money at their com- 
mand the Akalis and the other 
Sikh institutions. could not bring 
out. even one decent Punjabi 
magazine. It is possible that in 
Sikh colleges Punjabi; written in 
Gurumukhi script, might have 
been taught, but it was not done in 
other denominational institutions. 


Akalis Fail 


Were I always felt that the 


_ Akalis failed. Being a communal 


K 


Sac, 


sect they probably thought that 
Hindus or Mohammedans were 
not supposed to know or learn 
Gurumukhi, in which Guru 
Granth Saheb was written. The 
script, they probaby thought, was 
only meant for Gurus and for 
those who followed their teach- 
ings. I-cannot say if definitely 
about Mohammedans, but Hindus 
could have easily learnt the 
script. I myself did it in- three 
days, when in 1939 I had to serve 
in a Sikh colony, where I had to 
translate works from Gurumukhi 
to Hindi and Urdu. Of course, I 
could not write the script, but I 
could read it easily. 

When I started writing, all of 
us—Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Sikhs—spoke Punjabi, while we 
wrote in different scripts. Moha- 
mmedans wrote in Urdu script, 
bringing a lot of Persian words to 
enrich the language; Hindus in 
Hindi or Urdu scripts and Sikhs 
in Urdu or- Gurumukhi. Our 
mothers and sisters wrote their 
Punjabi letters in Hindi script. 
But the Sikhs let the script of 
Gurus remain their exclusive pre- 
serve and never bothered to 
widen its sphere and start a move- 
ment, inducing and urging Punjabi 
Hindus and Mohammedans, spe- 


- cially nationalist minded among 


them, to learn that script and thus 
unify the province. 


As the British had sowed the 
seeds of dissension and fostered l 
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Urdu as a state language along | 


with English, and the Sikhs had 
failed in their.duty, Punjabi Hin- 
dus naturally reacted and took to 
Hindi. All the Arya Samaj and 
Sanatan Dharma institutions tau- 
ght Hindi after sixth standard. 
The Government never helped. 
In my college, I remember, the 
Hindi paper carried only 50 marks 
and the marks one got in it were 
not added to one’s division. So 
we studied it most perfunctorily 
and carelessly. Nobody read the 
one or two text books prescribed 
by the college and passed the 
exam by writing a good essay or 
a letter which invariably ‘was 
given in the grammar paper. The 
Pundit, the Hindi teacher, was” 
laughed at in the college. 

Thus it came to pass that the 
Punjabis could never master any 
of the three languages. They even, 
did not know their own mother 
tongue and could not write in 


it. At the time of parti- 
tion. Hindus who spoke | 
Punjabi, declared Hindi as their 


mother tongue and propagated 
it through Urdu dailies. The 
Hindi daily papers were never a 
success in the beginning and even 
now are read mainly by women- 
folk. Hindu men, even in those 
days, read mostly Pratap and 
Milap—the two widely circulated 
Urdu dailies. 


Hindus and Punjabi 


After the Partition, the Con- 


gress ought to have made Punjabi 
the regional language of Punjab, 
written in both Hindi and Guru- 
mukhi scripts for ten to fifteen 
years after which period Guru- 
mukhi ought to have been made 
the script of the whole of Punjab, 
including Hariyana and Kangra. 
I know my friends in Punjab 
would not like my saying so, but 
those Hindus who say that Hindi 
is their mother tongue cannot 
speak it fluently and faultlessly 
as a person should be able to speak 
his mother tongue. When I 
can not do it after writing in-it for 
20 years and staying in a Hindi 
province for two decades, I can- 
not expect my friends in the Pun- 
jab to speak it fluently, as all the 
time they use Punjabi or English. 

During the last two years, I 
have been to Punjab several times.. 
I stayed in Kasauli for three 


months and visited Chandigarh 


_and my home town Jullundur. At 


Kasauli I seldom heard literate 
people (the hill station abounds 
in high class Sikh families) 
speaking Punjabi. All of them— 
men, women and children—speak 
English. In Chandigarh I heard 
them speaking more English than 
Punjabi. In Jullundur they all 


. mostly spoke Punjabi. Seldom did 


I hear people speaking Hindi. Still 
I know, if they were asked to fill 
the forms given by the census 


department, all Hindus would 
write Hindi as their mother 
tongue. ` 


When Hindus living in other 
provinces speak their own region- 
al languages and use their own 
regional scripts, why should Pun- 
jabis feel shy of doing the same? 
Hindi is our national language and, 
of course, every Indian should 
learn it, but not at the cost of one’s 
mother tongue. Those people who 
want to reach a wider circle—may 
they be Punjabis, Gujaratis, Ben- 
galis, Marathis or Dakshin Bhar- 
tis—would have to write in Hindi, 
as in the days gone by Shankara- 
charya and Ramanujam and Chai- 
tanya propounded their, doctrines 


‘in Sanskrit and Swami Dayanand 


in Hindi, the languages understood 
by the majority of Indians. Hindi 
would thus be enriched by these 
regional languages and become a 


, unifying force in the country. It 


would also enrich and propagate 
all that is best in regional lan- 
guages. 

Unfortunately, the Congress, 
which is full of all sorts of commu- 
nal elements, in time of crises 
bows before any one of them and- 
somehow evades the issue instead 
of vigorously and-justly facing it. 
Punjab had to pay the price of 
its dilly-dallying and its compro- 
mising behaviour and I do not 
know how long that unfortunate 
province of my birth will have to 
suffer on this account. — 


Mishandling by Congress 


I have bzen reading the news- ` 
papers and feeling that the same 
communal virus is being systema- 
tically injected into the veins of 
the people of that province. That 
Sant Fateh Singh could put the 
whole province at bay by hiding 
in Darbar Saheb and threatening 
to immolate himself and the com- 
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munal Jan Sanghis could burn 
innocent Hindus. who differed, 
shows the incompetent hand- 
ling of the situation by the Con- 
gress Government. 


` It makes me sadder when I 
am told that Sikhs and Hindus 
ate two different communities 
when I know they are not. 
Sometimes a father follows the 
Sikh religion, while the son is a 
Hindu, One can find in the same 
family members following both . 
religions. Rajendra Singh Bedi’s 
father was a Sikh and his mother 


a Brahmin. I am a Brahmin but - 


my wife reads Sukhmani Saheb 


and remembers it by- heart. I ` 


have just received a letter from my- 
© brother living at Jullundur and I 
am . sorry to learn about the 
bungling done by our Government. 
in not preparing the people for . 
this second partition. - 


Rational Solution 


As far as I think, the just and 
rational solution of this problem 
should be to give Punjabi its due 

. in that province. It should take the 
place which Urdu had in that pro- 


vince previously and Hindi should _ 


take the place of English as a 
national language and a vigorous 
compaign should be started by 
all the rational and nationalist 
elements in the Congress and out- 
side to give Gurumukhi and Hindi 
their natural places in that pro- 


vince and take the initiative from ` 


the hands of communalists and 
fascist elements. 


As the Government ‘is en- 
couraging non-Hindi speaking 
péople to learn Hindi, it should 
help the Punjabi speaking Hindus . 
to learn the Gurumukhi_ script 
and create literature in it. Of 
course, two scripts for another 10 - 
years would be a rational solution 
of the problem and would help . 
Hindus to revert to their real 
mother tongue in, the transitional 
period. 

Those who have to hold the 
reigns of Government in Punjabi 
Suba should get all the works of 
Hindi and Urdu Punjabi writers 
translated under their own guid- 
ance into Gurumukhi. It should 
also induce them to come to Pun- 
jab “and create a literary atmos- 
phere there and serve their own 
mott er tongue. . 
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Ours is a democracy and if 
we can encourage and induce and 
give time to non-Hindi people to 
learn Hindi, why that time and 
encouragement should not be 
given to Punjabi Hindus, who do 
not know Gurumukhi script and 
naturally” would need time to 
learn and write in it fluently. : 
- In the end, I would beg my 
readers not to think that I am in 
any way anti-Urdu. I have served 
that ‘language for twenty years. 


Llove it. I respect it and consider 
it to be one of the most polished 
Indian languages. I have learnt 
much from it. It has made my 
Hindi -more facile and fluent. It 
is unfortunately a prey to the same 
historical catastrophe, which has 


. ruined Punjab and Punjabis. Our 


secular Government should do 
everything to save it from utter 


_ ruin, though not at the cost of any 
' regional language. 
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The New Face of War (A Report on Communist Guerilla 
Campaign) by MALOOLM W. Browne. Preface by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Cassel & Co. Ltd., London, 1965 pp. xiii-+284, Price: 52 shillings. 


HE democratic temper of the 

‘ American nation is best 
reflected in the relative free- 

dom the press enjoys in the United 
States of America. However 
much one may disagree with the 
foreign policies of the present U.S. 
administration, it has to be said 
to its credit that, despite great 
provocation, it has refrained from 
tampering with the freedom of 
collaboration and dissemination 
of news. 5 


Perhaps from such a great dis- 
tance we are not aware of all the 
inhibitions inflicted by the ad- 
ministration’ on the press; never- 
theless it is safe to say that the 
press in the USA is much more 
free to report on any happening 
than in any other country in the 
world. To the thoughtful Indians, 
who are honest and courageous 
enough to look at developments 
from an objective ahgle without 
bothering about the official line, 
the freedom of the American re- 
porter and editorial writer must 
remain an enviable ideal. 


The present book is an illus- 
tration on the point of the free- 
dom of the American reporter. 
The war in South Vietnam is a 
very touchy and knotty problem 
confronting the Johnson Adminis- 
tration in the USA. The dis- 
‘closure of any weakness in the 
fotmulation of the U.S. policy in 
this regard and in the actual 
standing of the United States 
forcesin Vietnam, not only exposes 
the Administration to a great 
embarrassment before the Ameri- 
can citizens athome but also en- 
dangers the U.S. prestige abroad 
both before the -allies and the 
antagonists. 

‘Nevertheless the Government 
has not thought it fit to impose’ 
any. restriction on the collection 
and dissemination of news about 
Vietnam and has made it possible 
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for the present report to be pub- 
lished. It is interesting to specu- 
late on how a book dealing with a 
subject so unpopular with the 
Government would have been re- 
ceived in this country. 

The New Face of War is, if 
anything, a most powerful indict- 
ment of the United States policy 
and action in Vietnam. Not that 
the author deliberately sets out 
with this purpose. Far from it. 
He hardly discusses policy. He 
is principally concerned with what 


he saw and learnt in South Viet- _ 


nam, most often by moving along 
with the United States and South 
Vietnamese armed forces. His 


. sympathies are openly with the 


U.S. forces stationed in Vietnam 
and he would be the happiest 
over their victory. , 

These are all very natural 
sentiments with a perceptive 
American reporter, who can hardly 
bear to see the cream of the youth 
of his country being sent to the 
grave in a faraway land thousands 
of miles from home. With 
all this sympathy he is neverthe- 
less an Honest reporter having no 
malice towards anybody. And 
his findings do little credit either 
to the policies and actions of the 
Government of the United States 
of America or to those of the 
American-propped Government in 
South Vietnam. 

The United States has not 
only sent over two lakhs of U.S. 
soldiers to Vietnam but has press- 
ed into service the most modern 
and sophisticated techniques and 
gadgets of mass destruction. While 
people are sometimes aware of the 
acts of cruelty “and terror, there 
is not much of an awareness of 
this fact. In its bid to deprive the 
Vietcong of its sustenance by 
destroying food grains, the U.S. 
army has resorted to large scale 
defoliation—the destructuon of 
trees and plants by aerial spraying. 


Browne writes ‘“Vietnamese 
Air Force helicopters and 
planes took to using the spray 


for another purpose—killing 
crops in Vietcong territory. 
The idea was to deprive 


guerillas in the relatively poor 
areas of the country of food,” 
(p. 31). Extensive use is 
being made of the heli- 
copters not only for spraying de- 
foliation chemicals but also for 
transporting troaps and tax col- 
lectors to inaccessible places. But 
the Vietnamese fighters do not 
seem to have been daunted. 

Browne’s observation is highly 
significant: “America has sought 
unconventional weapons to fight 
an ‘unconventional war. The 
Vietcong, on the other hand, has 
been content to fight the war with 
weapons that are so conventional 
as to be downright primitive in 
many cases. 7 feel that many 
Americans have failed to grasp the 
fact that the really unconventional 
part of this war is that its major 
weapons are words, not gadgets.” 
(P- 38 emphasis added) 

Browne has accordingly de- 
voted some attention to how the 
battle for minds is being waged. 
He classifies propoganda in Viet- 
nam in three categories: red 
(Vietcong); white (American 
and South Vietnamese); and black 
(anti-Vietcong propaganda carried 
on by the South Vietnamese, to 
influence people, by resorting to 
subterfuges and terrorist actions 
adroitly ascribed to the Vietcong). 
Thus fake confessions of “‘cap- 
tured” , Vietcong and fake docu- 
ments are circulated by the Saigon 
Government to claim success or 
to discredit the Vietcong. 

Browne writes, “‘Thereis strong 
evidence that terrorist grenades 
sometimes are used as black propa- 
ganda. Many American intelli- 
gence officials believe Saigon 
agents have from time to time 
exploded grenades and then blam- 
ed the Vietcong to generate a 
public reaction,’ (Pp 154-155). 
Of course the Vietcong also is 
nat loath to have recourse to such 
tricks to discredit the Saigon 
Government. 

. In this battle for the men’s 
minds the Vietcong seems to have 
-gained the upper hand because, 
although it has lacked in techno- 
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$B), -+ Fb RE PPL Me Fue wu, 
The mass communication techni- 
ques employed by the U.S. propa- 
ganda experts have failed to be 
efféctive in Vietnam. As a U.S. 
expert said, “The most important 
thing is the thing our side is not 
doing nearly enough of getting 
out and talking and living with the ~ 
people. What’s really needed is 
the personal touch, and that’s 
where the Vietcong is beating us 
so badly.” (quoted on page 151). 

In other words the U.S. pro- 
paganda campaign is failing pre- 
cisely for the same reason why the 
U.S. is fighting a losing battles: 
There is no communion of in- 
terests or thinking between the 
U.S.-backed Saigon government 
and the people of Vietnam: Brow- 
ne’s following observation is signi- 
ficant: “It is practically impossible 
to measure the effect of any single 
piece of ‘propaganda. But one 
thing that can be more or less 
measured is recruiting. The succ- 
ess of a recruiting campaign is 
directly related to the effectiveness 
of the propaganda of the side 
doing the recruiting. Since 1960, 
the fighting strength of the Viet- 
cong has grown dramatically, des- 
pite casualty losses that probably 
number as high as 50,000. Only 
a small part of Vietcong increase 
in strength has resulted from in- 
filtration of North- Vietnamese 
communist troops into South Viet- 
nam. (p. 146 Emphasis added) 

Further, “The Vietcong has 
never hesitated to use force or 
coercion in drafting young people 
into its: armed forces. But ex- 
periencein Vietnam has shown that 
it is not enough to draft a man 
to make him fight. The kind of 
military successes achieved by the 
Vietcong during the first six months 
of 1964 are not suggestive of bands 
of unwilling frightened draftees, ` 
but rather of hardened soldiers.” 
(p.. 147 Emphasis added) 

In other words the Vietcong 
has-unmistakably a large mass 
base which the US backed Saigon 
Government lacks. It is the duty 
of all those, who want to bring 
about an end to the sorrows of 
the Vietnamese people, to study 
the reasons why the Saigon Go- 
vernment has forfeited the con- 
fidence of the Vietnamese people. 
Moreover Browne’s eye-witness- 
account also takes care of the, 
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woe Guu uw ature Yita- 
mese Government being involved 
in the fight (although there would 
be nothing morally wrong if it 
had decided to intervene on the 
side of the freedom fighters). 

The greatest harm to India’s 
interests could be caused by an 
ever eager ‘willingness to see the 
Chinese Communists and their 
agents everywhere and thus pre- 


venting sympathy from flowing to` 


those who deserve it the, most. 
Browne—an American press cor- 
respondent—is not a communist: 
The preface to his book has been 
written by. no less a person than 
the present U.S. Ambassador to 
Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
says, “What is particularly valu- 
able about this book is the way in 
which it conveys what people in 
Vietnam truly. think and -feel. 


(p ix). “In the work which hè has. 


done to inform American opinion 
Mr. Browne has made a contri- 
bution of value to his own coun- 
try to Vietnam and tothe free 
world’. -Hé does so once again 
in this book” (p x) . 

It may not be out, of place’ to 
refer to the growing pressure 
within the USA for a change in 
that country’s China policy of 


which note should be taken serious- ` 


ly. The Washington correspon- 
dent of the Observer. (London) 
‘reported in a despatch from the 
American capital on March 12, 
_ 1966: “Senator Fulbright’s cam- 
paign to get the American people 
and their government to start con- 
templating the ‘unthinkable’ by 
re-examining their attitude to 


Communist- China at last appears . 


to be paying dividend” (The Ob- 
server, London; March 13, 1966 
p 2). In the event of such a re- 
appraisal, which is bound to take 
place sooner or later, in the U.S. 
foreign policy, -India is likely to 
remain friendless unless the strate- 
v gy of foreign policy is made more 
flexible and more responsive to 
objective reality. - 
The undeclared war in Viet- 
‘nam has raised a:‘number of legal, 
political and military questions 
answers to which have to be 
found out. Mr. Browne’s book 
provides an excellent and reliable 
source which can be depended 
upon for information on and in- 
sight into the happenings in Viet- 
nam. 


—S. Chandrasekhar - 
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of a ‘high level Indo-Czechoslovak 
economic commission for which all 
preliminaries were completed long 
ago, is still delayed and similar 
long-term institutional arrange- 
ments’ are not made. with 
others. Whatever arrangements 
of this kind have been established, 
such as with Yugoslavia for in- 
stance, are not effective enough. 
and need to be strengthened. 

In fact, the idea popularised 
some time ago by the Planning 


- Minister and Deputy Chairman of 


the Planning Commission, Asoka 
Mehta, for coordination and do- 
vetailing of development plans 
and planning processes in India 
with other planned economies, 
with a view to consolidating and 
expanding our infetnational eco-. 
nomic and trade relations on a 
long-term basis has not made 
much headway. 

Some of the socialist countries 
have been enthusiastic about it. 
But the Commerce Minister 


~ seems to have obstructed its ap- 


plication in full. Its concern 
appears to be too parochial and it 
favours joint commissions being 
restricted to purely trade and 
payments problems over which it 
will preside from the Indian side. 
This will naturally prevent the full 
unfolding of economic coopera- 
tion and its consolidation between 
India and the socialist: countries, 


. specially in the East Europe. 


It is time therefore that the entire 
position be fully reviewed to cor- 
tect boldly the imbalances dnd 
solve the problems that have 
arisen so that India is able‘to - 
derive maximum advantage from 
already established basis of eco- 
nomic cooperation with the so- 
cialist market. 
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Delhi Bundh asc: 


HE failure of the attempt to bing off a “Delhi Bundh” was 
predictable. That in-the event it was no more than a-hartal 
by shopkeepers and had little impact on normal activity in the 

Capital is proof of the fact that the people are not either so confused 
or ‘so unprincipled as some of the local political. leaders. The sup- 
porters of the so-called Bundh.consisted of the Jan Sangh, the CPI, 
Congressmen who wanted to embarrass the Union Government for 
reasons unconnected with the aim of the Bundh and, certain other 
elements who revel in crises for various reasons. , 

As expected, the Congressmen who.had thought-they' could billy 
the Union Government found the Centre firm and quietly withdrew. 
from the picture at the last moment. The CPI leadership discovered 
that the working class could not be-dragged into action meant to 
defend the vested interests of profiteers and black marketeers. The Jan 
Sangh has been exposed as no more than a party of traders which 
will mouth slogans against price increases but in practice will defend 


- only those exploiting the people by raising prices. 


All the parties involved in'the affair must have realized that the 
people cannot be taken for granted, that they cannot be herded into 
supporting the cause of the exploiting. class. 

So far as the Jan- Sangh and the disgruntled Congressmen are 
concerned, neither their attitudes nor their activities should occasion 
much surprise. Their motives have always been clear, and nobody 
expected that they would protect the interests of the common people. 
The Jan Sangh is bound to exploit any situation for a show of strength. 
The Congressmen concerned have brazenly gone about building their 
fortunes and seeking satisfaction of their personal ambitions for power. 

` The really painful aspect of the whole episode is- ‘the attitude of the - 
Leftist parties, especially ‘the CPI, which volunteered to support 
political action which was not in the best interests of the common _ 
people but was meant only to protect the huge profits of those who 
have been cynically and systematically fleecing the public over the 
years. They probably imagined that since a-Bundh was effective in 
West Bengal and Bombay, they should ape it here at the earliest opportu- 
nity. What they failed to take into account was the fact that in West 
Bengal the popular agitation and the bundh were both the result of 
the artificial scarcity deliberately created by the very class of persons 
who were behind the Delhi bundh move. 

The people of West- Bengal rose in protest against the Govern- 
ment’s tolerance of the activities of unscrupulous traders and its 
failure to'deal with them firmly. In Bombay it was. a working class 
revolt against employers’ attempts to cheat them of their legitimate 
dues and the Government’s failure to secure justice for them. In 
Delhi, the traders were protesting against an increase in sales tax which 
in any case they will not pay out of their huge profits but will charge 
to the consumer, adding a little to the prices in the bargain. 

The real reason behind the hartal is that if sales tax rates in Delhi 
cease to be substantially less than in the neighbouring States, the 
wholesalers cannat continue to earn enormous amounts by fictitious 
sales across the border of the Union Territory.. 

The Leftist parties had no business to get volved in this 
unwholesome agitation. On the other hand, if they are really serious 
about safeguarding the people’s interests, they should have organized 
a Serious agitation against the activities of the traders which constantly 
send the prices of essential commodities higher and higher and against 
the Government’s ‘utter incapacity to fix prices and enforce them in 


' the consumers’ interests. 
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U.S. TRAP FOR INDIAN POON 


cynical foot-note to the 
deceptive aid thaw that 
froze back came on the very 
day Sri Asoka Mehta left for 
Washington to convince the World 


Bank that India accepted its - 


advice as the price of aid. All the 
-sunshine stories Indian corres- 
, pondents cabled home after the 
' Johnson-Indira Gandhi commu- 
nique and the American Presi- 
dent’s momentous Texan gesture 
of “unfreezing”’ 
pipeline looked a cruel April 
Fools’ Day joke in retrospect last 
Sunday as the same correspon- 
dents reported that India would 
not get the frozen aid because it 
was just not there in the pipeline. 
The Congress had appropriated 

it and it was to have started 
flowing: the moment President 


* Johnson ordered the’ unfreezing. 


But as the euphoria -of Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s Washington mis- 
sion was wearing off, the U.S. 
Administration made it known that 
whatever was in the pipe-line had 
been siphoned off for other things. 
In the normal course nothing 
could be done until-after the new 
fiscal year begins on July 1. Asa 
special case the Administration 
can seek additional funds for the 
Congress. But even this aid, 
committed long ago, would not 
come unless the World Bank is 
convinced of India’s “bona fides” 
about carrying out the Bank’s 
instructions. ` 


Would Sri Asoka Mehta’s 


turn out to be a mission of fail- ` 


ure? Or would it be the failure 
of a mission? It is more probable 
that Sri Asoka Mehta~ would 
return signing away our eco- 
nomic policies but the aid would 
take a ‘Jong time coming. In 
between the World Bank would be 
mounting new pressures to intro- 
duce several distortions in our 
policies until free enterprise finds 
acceptance in place of the socialist 
goal. Sri Asoka Mehta went pre- 
pared to accept all the terms set 
by the World Bank as the pre- 
condition to aid, and possibly any 
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aid stuck in the 


new set of terms it might i impose 
now. 
His immediate objective is to 


get the 400 million dollars of com- _ 


mited aid.released and to seek a 
sharp increase in foreign aid for 
the Fourth Plan. The long-term 
objective is to get the World Bank, 
which ostensibly is the arbiter 
between India and the United 
States on the aid issue, to state 
its terms in detail for à long-term 
aid commitment. Sri Asoka 
Mehta’s brief covers the extent to 
which India would be willing to 
alter the Plan priorities under the 
World Bank’s “impersonal” tech- 
nical pressures which have re- 
placed blatant political pressures, 
and the extent to which India 
could accommodate the World 
Bank’s demand for decontrol-and 


- import liberalisation. 


On the eve of Sri Asoka 


Mehta’s departure, the Govern- _ 


ment of India is believed to have 
accepted the concessions demanded 
by the World Bank President, 
for foreign. investors in India’s 
fertiliser industry. 


* * * 


HE Government’s retreat 
from the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948 began in 

the most surreptitious manner 
under the World Bank’s pressure. 
The deal on the Madras fertiliser 
plant was the real turning point. 
The Government agreed to free 
pricing for seven years and free 
distribution arrangements. 

Early this month, the World 
Bank President George Woods 
said in his letter to the Union 
Food Minister that these con- 
cessions were not enough to attract 


foreign investors and demanded ` 


three’ new concessions: majority 


_Shares for foreign private inves- 


tors, minority shares for the 
Government, and the plants should 
use liquid ammonia from the 
Persian Gulf and not Indian 
naptha. - 
Ironically, when the letter was 
discussed in the Central Cabinet, 


the most powerful case against 
accepting these terms came from 
a Minister known for his allergy 
‘for the public.sector—Sri Manu- 
bhai Shah. Sri C. Subramaniam, 
Sri Asoka Mehta, Sri Nanda and 
Sri Patil contended that if not the 
Government, the public sector 
corporations like the Fertiliser 
Corporation. of India could hold 
the minority shares. SriSachindra 
Chaudhury and Sri O.V. Ala- 
gesan insisted that the Govern- 


“ment of India should hold the 


majority shares. SriSwaran Singh, 
Sri Chagla and Sri Manubhai 
Shah supported this view. Sri 


` Manubhai Shah’s note on this is 


reported to have said that the 
acceptance of these terms would 
reduce the Government to a sales 
agent of the American capitalists 
and that it would mean the virtual 
“end of the’ public sector.” 

The American demand by 
proxy for opening up the entire 
fertiliser industry to foreign. pri- 
vate capital is the beginning of a 
new policy of “ad hog” political 
pressures under an economic garb 
to force India to open up one 
industry after another to Indian 
and foreign free enterprise. In 
effect it would mean the scrapping 
of the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tion which is already a pardoy of 
its former self, through a series of 


ad hoc deviations from policy ` 


without as much as a discussion 
in Parliament. The Shastri Cabi- 
net entered the Madras fertiliser 
deal without taking- Parliament 
into confidence and now Sri Asoka 
Mehta has béén asked to acom- 
modate the World Bank’s de- 
mands, again without any mandate 
from Parliament. . 


* * * 


F all the Indian - industries 
O they would like to take over, 

the Americans chose thé 
fertiliser inudstry for a very valid 
reason. They tried and failed on 
oil and steel. India did well to 
seek Soviet and Rumanian aid 
for developing a public sector oil 
industry and the Americans were 
not in’a position to extract many 


concessions in the oil industry be-- 


cause of this. When the American 
terms for ‘the Cochin refinery 
were found unreasonable, India 
was able to stand up to the chal- 
lenge because the Soviet Union or 
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umania were expected fo step 
in on competitive terms. When 
India stood its ground, it was 
possible to get a non-American 
Western firm to agree to reason- 
able terms for this refinery. 

Similarly, the American black- 
mail on Bokaro boomeranged 
when Nehru wrote to Presi- 
dent Kennedy withdrawing In- 
dia’s request for American aid for 
this plant after repeated American 
attempts to have the plant in the 
private sector. India decided to 
approach the Soviet Union after a 
fair interval and American prestige 
in India went plummeting when it 
was known that the United States 
was unwilling to build a steel 
plant in public sector. 

But the Americans know that 
fertilisers is a field no socialist 
country is able to help India in. 
The coming decade is crucial to 
India as far as fertilisers go and 
the Americans have decided to 
exploit the political leverage fer- 
tilisers afford to sabotage the 
entire public sector. E 

The Bechtel deal fell through 
because the Bechtel consortium 
was dillydallying the issue until 
India found that there was no 
purpose in pursuing it. Ft was not 
as if India set very rigid conditions 
for the deal. It would be well to 
remember that late in August 
1965, the Government of India 
circulated a note offering reason- 
able terms for American investors 
in Indian fertiliser plants and 
openly soliciting investment from 
some of the American co-operative 
fertiliser combines. The note was 
circulated to American corres- 
pondents in New Delhi with a 
veiled request that the concessions 
India was prepared to offer the 
American investors in fertiliser 
should be widely publicised in the 
United States. The response was 
disheartening because American 
interests were already determined 
to strike a major political bargain 
using fertiliser as the lever. 

Both the. United States Ad- 
ministration and the World Bank 
began mounting a two-pronged 
attack on India’s agricultural 
policies. The demand for higher 
farm productivity was linked up 
with increased fertiliser inputs. 
when India made an informal 
approach to the World Bank to 
secure foreign government invest- 
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ments tor Tértitiser plants. 
was told that it just could not be 
done because it was not the policy 
of the World Bank to find foreign 
government investment in fields 
where foreign private investment 
was easily available. 

When foreign private invest- 
ment was sought through the 
World Bank, it said India 
would not attract investors 
unless some concessions were 
forthcoming. And the World 
Bank has been succeeding emi- 
nently, thanks to the hard-core 
of ICS officials and advisers who 
have been telling the Government 
that the terms spelt out by the 
World Bank were about the best 
India could hope for. It is also 
patent that the terms for invest- 
ment in fertilisers is linked up 
with the interests of American 
oil barons and the World Bank 
pressure would soon extend to 
other. industries including oil. 

The volume of foreign private 
investment Sri Asoka Mehta 
might be able to secure under the 
World Bank’s terms would not be 
adequate and the next logical step 
for him would be to give the 
World Bank more and more 


‘concessions to attract enough capi- 


tal for other industries. ` 

The long-term American ob- 
jectives are clear. In the short-run 
they would expect decontrol and 
liberalisation of imports, and if 
possible, devaluation of the rupee. 

Sri Asoka Mehta’s brief per- 
mits him to agree to relaxation of 
several industrial controls’ and 
liberalisation of maintenance im- 
ports which would enable full 
utilisation of available industri-] 
capacity. But the World Bank 
expects liberalisation of allimports. 

A study by the United States 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) -of India, leaked 
out to some correspondents in 
New Delhi early April recom- 
mends immediate decontrol of 
imports for “fuller utilisation of 
plant capacities “and for the 
promotion of a “climate of free 
enterprise”. 

This study would constitute 
the brief for the United States 
Administration when Sri Asoka 
Mehta holds talks with it. The 
recommendations of this study are 
strikingly similar to those of the 
recent World Bank Mission head- 


larity is too striking to be brushed 

aside. It says that the strategy 
for promoting savings for the 
Fourth Plan depends on three 
factors: 

1. Chaning of the “mix” allo- 
cations in ‘the use of foreign ex- 
change in favour of an increased 
amount going to non-project 
tather than capital project uses; 

2. The increase in overall avail- 
ability of foreign exchange through 
greater foreign assistance and/or 
greater export earnings. 

3. Thic relates to the measures 
designed to stimulate a more pro- 
ductive use of the existing plant 
and equipment which, in addition 
to its direct and indirect income 
generation effects, would also 
promote a higher rate of capital 
formation. 

The choice before the coun- 
try, according to this study, is 
between undue reliance on the 
“sledge-hammer gross investment 
outlays” or “promotion of savoir 
faire” in the use of the full kit of 
development tools. Commending 
the latter approach, the study says: 

“In a world -in which more 
and more nations are recognising 
the importance of profits and other 
incentives to promote greater pro-’ 
ductivity, the sledge-hammer ap- 
proach to economic development 
looks increasingly crude and 
futile. Unless there is a knowing 
finesse in the use of indirect, as 
well as certain direct, measures to 
get the most out of a given set of 
resources, a greater opportunity 
will have been wasted.” 

The full report has not been 
released: and it is unlikely that it 
would be. The conclusions reach- 
ed by the study are indeed sur- 
prising and would not stand the 
test of economic reasoning. For 
instance, the report notes that the 
total employment in factories is 
about four million. But it says a 
mere import relaxation would 
push this figure up by about 50 
per cent. It says: 

“India will gain about 2,400 
million dollars (Rs. 1,142.40) an- 
nually in national income through 
import liberalisation: 1,000 mil- 
lion dollars (Rs. 476 crores) from 
the firms directly affected by 
liberal imports, and 1,400 
million dollars (Rs. 664.4 crores) 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Anatomy of Somersault 
SUKRAAT DEWAN | 
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yAKISTAN’S recent somer- 
' Sault mood may have shock- 
ed many in India. It is, 
however, not surprising for those 
who had followed the Pakistani 


mood both before and after the. 
Even imme-, 


Tashkent accord. 
„diately ‘after the Tashkent Agree- 
“ment Pakistanis had made it clear 
that on essentials their policy was 
the same. 

Immediately after the announ- 
cement of the agreement, 
Aziz, Ahmad, Pakistani Foreign 
` Secretary, in a Press, Conference 
in Tashkent made it clear that 
Pakistan was not prepared to 
consign the Kashmir issue to the 
` cold storage. Two days later Mr. 
Bhutto had gone a step ahead and 
had said that “Tashkent accord 
- was no more than a mere reitera- 
tiomof the United Nations princi- 
ples to which Pakistan had always 
been adhering. President Ayub 


himself in his speech of 13 January ` 


had stressed the point that Kash- 
mir remained a matter of life and 
death for Pakistan. Open hints 


had also ‘been thrown especially ` 


in numerous speechés of Mr. 


Bhutto that the question of in- - 


filtration and th¢ “freedom fight 
of the Kashmiri people’* did not 
come under the purview of the 
accord. 


Cover of Illusion 


These statements were general- 
ly dismissed in India as merely 
Pakistani leaders’ anxiety to play 
to the lobby. An attempt was 
made, particularly in the West 
to play up the so-called differences 
between President Ayub and his, 
Foreign Minister. It was under 
the cover of such illusions, adroitly 
fostered by the ‘Pakistani foreign 
office that Ayub and Bhutto were 
able to put quite a few points on 
record without being contradicted 
from the Indian side. 

However, there 
between. 


is a basic 
_ Pakistan’s 


8 


. versed now. Following the Tash- 


Mr.. 


eluded them here. 


Pakistani papers tried to make a 
` great deal of such offers while the 
Chinese offers for economic co- 
operation made during that very 
period were systematically played 
down. But not much is heard of 
the Soviet generosity at the mo- 

~ment. In fact, more coverage is 
provided to. possibilities of resump- 
tion of western aid than to offers 
of Soviet aid made in December 
and January. 


d 
` 


anti-Indian approach immediately 
after the Tashkent accord “~and 
now. Whereas earher they relied 
more on diplomatic manoeuvres 
rather than suicidal adventures, 
the tactics seem to have been re- 


China’s Recovery . 


markable, recovery. .A startling 
proof of this was provided by the 
triumphant tour of Liu Shao-chi, 
whose reception according to 
Pakistani newspapers surpassed 
even that accordéd to Queen 
Elizabeth. While the news of 


kent Agreement, China was un- 

ceremoniously pushed away’ 

from Pakistani newspapers ‘and 

radio broadcasts and USSR had 

started making an entry in a big > 
way. President Ayub’s ability to” 
make a diplomatic opening to- 

wards the north-west was parti- 

cularly played up and Chinese pro- 

nouncements denouncing the ac- 

cord as an imperialist manoeuvre 

were ignored. ` 


Military Aspect 


In the meantime, Pakistan-- 
continued to share fully India’s 
anxiety to implement the military 
part of the accord. Obviously 
the presence of the Indian army 
at the doorsteps of Lahore and 
Sialkot was not only an emotional 
irritant but-had also created a 
refugee problem involving over a 
million people. These refugees 
had become. a source of great 
worry and trouble for the Govern- 
ment and a living refutation of 
Pakistani army’s foolish claims of 
being able to march over to Delhi 
whenever it liked. Pakistan was 
naturally eager to get these areas 
cleared of India as soon as possible, 
and reopen the Kashmir question 
afresh. 

The policy-makers of Pakistaih 
have eminently succeeded in the 
first part of their plan. The 
second part of the scheme was to 
put pressure on India through 
USSR and USA to réopen the 
Kashmir question. Success has 
Russia seems 
to have shown keen interest in 
economic development of some 
of the key. sectors of Pakistani 
economy like oil and steel. In the 
early days of post-Tashkent accord 


as a great proof of Chinese gen- 
- erosity and an equally strong 
_index of the success of Pakistani 
‘foreign _ policy, resentment is 
openly expressed against the con- 
tinued arms supply from Russia 
- and East European countries to 
“India’s arsenal”. Mr. Bhutto said 
it recently when he complained 
that if India could get its arms 
supply both from the western and 
Communist sources, why ` not 
Pakistan? Thus making it clear 
that Chinese arms. are likely to 
counter Russian arms to India. 
There has also been subdued 
criticism of Soviet Union for not 
contradicting the continued Indian 
assertion that Kashmir is an inte- 
gral part of India. A rather 
amusing phenomenon i is that right- 
wing Pakistani newspapers are 
supporting the Chinese in the Sino- 
Soviet ideological struggle. , The- 
news regarding the CPSU Cong: 
-ress was, for instance, judiciously 
edited-to omit all the anti-Chinese 
reference. On the other hand full 
publicity was given to Chinese 
criticism of the Moscow meet. 
Events in Indonesia have. been 
_given a treatment which may 
prove least embarrassing to the 
Chinese. The reason for all this is 
obvious. The Soviet Union seems 
to have provided as much of a 
jolt ‘to Pakistanis’ as was. ad- 
ministered to Ayub during his 
American voyage regarding his 


over the Kashmir aresicn: 


™~ 
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China, too, has staged a-re- 


~China’s arms donation is paraded - 


request’ for pressurizing India / 


{t is this further frustration 
from the Soviet Union which 
should be carefully watched since 
it may induce Pakistan not only 
to take the suicidal step of falling 
into the Chinese lap, but may also 
create problems much bigger in 
magnitude than even the Septem- 
ber war. The Chinese had na- 
turally been eager to adopt a 
stooge whose dependence on them 
may be complete and irrevocable. 
It is also likely that they may 
provide some tanks and aero- 
planes as a sort of earnest for the 
sell out deed. 


Washington Via Peking- 


The Chinese, however, may not 
succeed entirely in their designs 
by showing up the Chinese arms 
aid. Pakistan wants to tantalize 
America into resuming the arms 
supply even a small portion of 
which will be bigger than what 
China can ever provide. More- 
over, considering the vast Ameri- 
can involvement in the economic 
and financial affairs of the coun- 
try, it seems inconceiveable that 
the hard core of the Pakistani 
rulers would ever be able to plunge 
into the Chinese trap. The 
Chinese threat is to be used as 
a leverage to persuade America. 
And, there are indications that 
Washington may not prove im- 
mune to Pindi’s tactics. 

Leaving the Sino-Pak question 
apart if one turns again to Indo- 
Pak relations it becomes evident 
that mood at the moment seems 
exactly like that of the pre-Kutch 
and the post-Kutch days: Pakis- 
tani papers are again full .of 

stories of India being ‘‘in the grip 
of a bloody civil war” and “the 
total collapse of her economy.” 
A perusal of files of Dawn (Kara- 
chi), Jang (Karachi), Pakistan 
Times (Lahore) and Pasban (Dacca) 
for the last month would show 
that on an average more than 
60 per cent of their frontpage 
space including almost all the 
banner headlines, were devoted to 
anti-Indian propaganda. 

The Jang for instance went 
so far as to say that since 
civil war has already started in 
India it will be height of folly on 
the part of Pakistan to sleep over 
the Kashmir question. Through 
reports and news-letters, which 
are known to be officially drafted 
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and circulated, an impression is 
being fastened that India has 
reached ihe verge of ruin and it 
may not take much time to kick 
her out of Kashmir. 


Internal Problems 


Coupled with Chinese ability 
to fish in Pakistani 
waters, as also Pakistan’s exag- 
gerated reliance on India’s internal 
troubles are some of Pakistan’s 
own internal problems. They too 
have played an important role in 
prompting Pakistani rulers to take 
a belligerent attitude towards 
India. Itis not accidental that the 
resumpzion of hate India cam- 
paign’ has coincided with East 
Pakistani demand for what Ayub 
Khan has called “‘complete seces- 
sion.” In a recent speech in 
Dacca, he went to the extent of 
threatening to use all his might, 
including the army, to crush all 
those who were asking for.separa- 
tion of the two wings. In another 
speech, he made it clear that his 
regime would “‘face the challenge 
of a civil war, if it is to be thrust 
on them by some anti-national 
elements in East Pakistan. As 
has been pointed out by a pro- 
Ayub paper like Jang ‘“‘such 
strong talk could not have been 
done without compelling réasons 
which were equally strong.” 

Tke fuse for their bomb-shell 
was lighted by the Awami League 
leader, Sheikh Mujeeb-ur-Reh- 
man, who in a statement in the 
beginning of March had asked for 
what he called the acceptance of 
six points as the Magna Carta of 
Pakistani people’s independence. 
These six points include the de- 
mand for not only complete auto- 
nomy for the two wings and resto- 
ration of democratic system of 
Government but also separate 
armizs, taxation and currencies. 

It is noteworthy that except for 
a handful of pro-Government 
leaders like the East Pakistani 
Governor, Abdul Munim Khan, 
and some. ultra rightists of the 
Jamat-i-Islami, no East Pakistani 
leader of any importance has 
denounced this demand. Sheikh 
Mu‘eeb-ur-Rehman went to the 
extent of saying that he was 
willing to face a plebiscite pro- 
vided it was guaranteed to be fair 
and impartial, not only in East 
Pakistan but also in the western 


troubled - 


region to prove the tremendous 
popular support for his demands. 

The demand for autonomy in 
East Pakistan is not the only 
headache which the regime had to 
face. Almost an equally serious 
challenge had come from West 
Pakistan where opposition parties 
had united ostensibly under -the 
garb of organising an opposition 
to Tashkent Agreement but ac- 
tually for demanding restoration 
of democratic rights to the people. 
Significantly the main objection 
against the Tashkent Accord was 
not on a matter of policy but on 
a question of principle that such 
decisions should not be taken by 
autocratic rulers. 

The opposition had started 
saying that since the war with 
India was over and a virtual no- 
war pact had been signed, there 
was no justification for conti- 
nuing the repressive measures pro- 
mulgated before and during the 
conflict. 
been the argument that only 
peoples’ participation through a 
parliamentary system of Govern- 
ment could ensure freedom of the 
country and the unity of the two 


‘wings in times when there were 


no extra emotional props to keep 
the country united. 

All this had worked as an 
anti-climax to a regime whose 
leaders had systematically been 
built-up as undisputed Messiahs. 


Ayub’s Successful Manouvre 


It is, however, to be conceded 
that President Ayub has played his 
cards well in out-manoeuvring his 
West Pakistani opponents by 
adopting their very tactics and 
owning the hate India campaign 
with which they wanted to lead 
the opposition to his regime. The 
Liu Shao-chi tour provided an 
opportunity to create a smoke- 
screen of mock glory in which 
much of the mutual differences in 
West Pakistani politics were os- 
tensibly drowned, in a united 
resolve to welcome a friend who 
has proved to be the only de- 
pendable ally against “the greed 
of the Bania and the fanaticism of 
Brahmin.” 

Taking advantage of the anti- 
Indian tirade unleashed by their 
Chinese guests Pakistani leaders 
would obviously try to create an 
atmosphere which may prove 
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Still more potent has . 


+ 


tense enough for obliterating 
troubles that they have been latley 
facing, which Nawa-i-Wagt des- 
cribed as “a democratic upheaval 
sweeping all over the country”. 
Pakistani papers have been giving 
uninhibited indications that India 
should expect trouble over the 
Himalayas, since snows have 
started melting “and the Chinese 
would no longer stand the Indian 
provocations.” Even if this could 
be dismissed as just wishful 
thinking, the possibility of some 
trouble brewing up in border 
areas of the Pakistani-held Kash- 
mir should not be ruled out. 
Much noise is already being made 
about a quarter of a million re- 
fugees who are alleged to have 
been thrown out by India during 
the recent conflict. Pakistani 
papers have not made a secret of 
the fact that a great number of 
people from Poonch and neigh- 
bouring areas are being trained 
to continue fighting in Kashmir. 


In the coming months Pakistan 
may adopt the following line of 
action: 

(a) Demand a discussion on 
Kashmir in the Security Council; 

(b) Provoke trouble near the 
cease-fire line for creating an 
urgency for such a discussion; 

(c) Sporadic acts of sabotage 
by Pakistani 
have been disowned by Pakistan; 

‘(d) China may kick up ten- 
sion to encourage such acts. 

The success of Pakistani de- 
signs will depend upon many 
factors, especially on the attitude 
of America. A tough line by 
America towards her pet ally 
can do immense good not only 
to her own interests but to Pakis- 
tan as well and could ensure the 
peace on the sub-continent. Still 
moreimportant would be the shape 
of things in India in the months to 
come. A united and peaceful 
India is perhaps the biggest deter- 
rent to Pakistan mischief. 


~ 


PUNJAB AND POLITICAL PARTIES-II 


Hindu Communal Bungling 


This is the second contribution in a series in which the 
learned author is analysing the role of various political 
parties in Punjab. The first article “Akalis and the Suba’ 
was published in Mainstream last week. This one is a 


focus on Hindu 


communal 


parties, Others 


will be taken up in consequent issues. 


HE demand for Azad Pun- 
jab or Punjabi Suba advo- 
cated jointly by S. Ujjal 

Singh and Pandit Nanak Chand 
at the Round Table Conference in 
1930 continued to have explicit 
support of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, and Arya Samaj till 
the eve of partition in 1947. 
The division of Punjab which 
overnight converted the Hindu 
minority into a majority in the 
East Punjab, however, changed 
the situation. The Hindu orga- 
nisations no longer found the 
slogan of Punjabi Suba a useful 
stick to beat the Pakistan move- 
ment with, and they suddenly be- 
came champions of Maha Punjab 
and condemned the demand for 
Punjabi Suba as sectional and sec- 
tarian. A deputation of the pro- 
minent Hindu leaders from Pun- 
jab met Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
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Patel as early as 1947 and warned 
them against letting ‘the Sikh 
problem assume serious propor- 
tions. Their refusal to recognise 
Punjabi as their mother-tongue 
was a calculated move to defeat 
the demand for Punjabi Suba 
revived in 1948. 

The position of Urdu as the 
medium of instruction and court 
language in the pre-partition Pun- 
jab and the indifferent treatment 
given to both Hindi and Punjabi in 
the region’ in the educational curri- 
cula, were the factors responsible 
for the non-development of Pun- 


“jabi as the regional language and 


its failure to receive loyalty of all 


the Punjabi speaking people. 


1. Upendra Nath Ashak ‘Punjabi 
and the Writers’ Mainstream, April, 16 
1966, 27, See also Satya M. Rai Parti- 
tion of Punjab (Bombay 1965) 218-20, 


irregulars who- 


2. The proposal 


The language issue assumed 
political significance in 1949, for 
it was preceded by the demand for 
a Punjabi-speaking state and other 
concessions by the Akali Party. 
The question regarding the use of 
Punjabi and Hindi in thé educa- 
tional institutions was referred to 
the Punjab University with the 
expectation that the academicians 
would find a solution mutually 
satisfactory to both the com- 
munities, i f 

The educationalists proved to 
be as susceptible to communal 
pressure as the politicians. The 
Hindu members constituted` a 
majority in the University Senate 
and when the Sikh members dis- 
covered that their demand. of 
Punjabi as the regional language 
could not be met, they walked out 
of the meeting in protest. The 
resolution of the Hindu members 
in the absence of the support of 
the members of the other com- 
munity, was not considered work- 
able. 


The “Sachar Formula’”—pro- 
posed by the Punjab Government 
in the wake of the failure of the 
University Senate to come to a 
jointly acceptable resolution— 
divided the state into two regions, 
Punjabi and Hindi, and gave the 
choice to the parents and guardians 
to choose mother-tongue for their 
wards. The formula was widely 
acclaimed by the Sikhs including 
the Akalis with some reserva- 
tions. 


The proposals, however, were 
severely criticised by the Hindu 
organisations like the Arya Samaj, 
the Jan Sangh and the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. They started a campaign 
through the Hindu vernacular 
press that the Hindus of the area 
should declare Hindi as their 
mother-tongue. and issued in- 
structions to the principles and 
headmasters, of the Hindu High 
Schools to oppose the introduction 
of Punjabi which led to counter 
propaganda by the Akali press 
and the Khalsa schools. 


-The fissiparous activities were 


l 


intensified during the 1951 Census _ 


when it was alleged that the 
Census staff and enumerators 


was signed by 
Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, Dr. Gopi 
Chand Bhargava, S. Ujjal Singh, and 
S. Kartar Singh. 
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Hindi and Punjabi in accordance 
with their own preference. The 
atmosphere was so much charged 
with communal poison that the 
members of two communities 
clashed in a number of places,® 
leading to bitterness between the 
traditionally friendly communi- 
ties. 


rather aggressive attitude of the 
Hindu organisations, thus, 
plicated the political situation in 
the Punjab. Majority of them 
were of opinion that the Muslim 
League could achieve Pakistan 
because of the appeasement policy 
of the Congress. The Govern- 
ment of India, therefore, should 
follow strong policy towards all 
religious minorities if it wanted 
to avoid further ‘“‘Balkanisation”’ 
of the country. The Akali demand 
for a separate Punjabi Suba was 
interpreted by them as a strategy 
designed to create a separate Sikh 
State. New Delhi, according to 
them, should not be taken in by 
the arguments put forward by the 
Sikhs under the garb of linguistic 
principles. The Hindu press con- 
demned the footsteps of the Mus- 
lim League.‘ 


Maha-Punjab Manoeuvre 


The Hindu organisations, con- 
sequently, not only opposed the 
claim of Punjabi Suba by denying 
the right of Punjabi to be the 
mother-tongue of the Hindu popu- 
lation under their influence, but 
made a counter-proposal in sup- 
port of Maha Punjab to further 
dilute the percentage of Sikh 
population in Punjab. They ar- 
gued that the area comprising the 
Punjab, Pepsu, Himachal Pradesh, 
Delhi and a few districts of wes- 
tern U.P. should be formed into 
a State of Maha Punjab: 

Taking into consideration the 
strategic, geographical situation 
of the Punjab alongside an aggres- 
sive and hostile neighbour on the 
western border, it was necessary 
to-have a strong state. Unity and 
security of India must outweigh 
all other arguments: “‘Statesman- 
ship and practical needs of ad- 
ministration and defence demand- 
ed that this truncated Punjab be 

3. Hindu 7:7, 


4. The Hindustan Times (Need 
ber 11, 1948) 
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The suspicious, hostile and 


com- ' 


‘suspicions. 


vursunlar, wuidiged Anu Lei 
forced by the integration of all 
these princely states dotted over it 
as islands to form Maha Punjab 
having a unified and uniform ad- 
ministration.” 

They also argued that the 
region was one economic and ad- 
ministrative unit and linguistically 
too, the various dialects like La- 
‘handa, Majhi, Malvi, Bhalliani, 
Multani, Doabi, Pahari, Dogri, 
Jatu and Bangru were derived 
from Hindi. Language, therefore, 
should not be dragged into the 
political arena. 


Majority Demand 


Besides, the demand for a 
Punjabi Suba was being advo- 
cated by only 30 per cent of the 
total population of Punjab and as 
such was totally undemocratic 
and sectional slogan.® 
however, conveniently forgot that 
that the people in the eastern zone 
who were nearly 50 per cent_of the 
total population, were demanding 
a separate Hariana State which 
could not be possible without 
carving out a separate Punjabi 
State. It, thus, was, being claimed 
approximately by 80 per cent of 
the total population of Punjab 
and could not be decried as sub- 
mission to a minority group. 

The supporters of Maha Pun- 


jab,-hus, continued their campaign 


against Punjabi and Punjabi Suba 
and in view of the Akali thinking 
and tactics, they could effectively 
play upon the Hindu fears and 
After the Regional 
Plen was enunciated they extended 
their- propaganda machinery to 
the Hindi zone. Hindu commu- 
nalists opposed the suggestion of 
Hindi being made the second 


‘language in the proposed Punjabi 


région and study of Punjabi 
lenguage in Gurumukhi script 
being made compulsory in the 


“Hindi region from the fifth class. 


This was already in practice under 
the Sachar Formula. But the 
Maha Punjab Samiti now pressed 
the point that Punjabi was neither 
the regional nor the national lan- 
guage for the people of Hariana. 
Its study, therefore, should not be 
compulsory in this region for their 
children. 


5. Why Maha Punjab, 11 Jan Sangh 


(Ambala Cantt n.d.). 
6. Ibid, 10-3 


‘They, '’ 
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that under the Regional Formula 
areas with considerable resources 
had been tagged to the Punjabi 
region while areas with poorer 
Tesources were incorporated in the 
Hindi region. Even the provision 
for allocation of preferential funds 
for Hariana as recommended by 
the State Reorganisation Com- 
mission, had no place in this 
scheme. 


The Maha Punjab Samiti 
threatened ‘direct action’ if a 
mutually satisfactory solution to 
the Punjab tangle, was not found 
by June 17, 1956. They opposed 
the Regional Plan as the Govern- 
ment-Akali settlement wherein 
they had been ignored. They 
suggested that a round-table con- 
ference of Akalis and other par- 
ties should be called to recommend 
agreed changes. 


Hindi Satyagraha 


The Government of India, 
however, did not fake any action 
on the Samiti’s recommendations. 
The Samiti launched a movement 
known as Hindi Satyagraha. It 
followed a new tactical line. On 
the language issue, it brought 
the Arya Samaj into the forefront 
to fight the cause of Hindi both 
in the Punjabi and Hindi-speaking 
areas. By raising the slogans of 
“Hindi in danger” it not only 
united the Hindus of the Jullundur 
Division and Hariana, but aroused 
the sympathies of Hindi lovers 
from outside the Punjab. 


The anti-Punjabi sentiments of 
the people of Hariana were; thus, 
cleverly exploited by the Samiti 
leaders. “Furthermore, they sup- 
ported the demand of Hariana 
for equitable distribution in ser- 
vices and education grants at the 
ratio of 50:50 for some years “to 
catch up the leeway”. They re- 
commended that the “chief Mi- 
nistership should rotate by turns 
between the Hindi region and the 
Punjabi region”. The Minister- 
ships, parliamentary secretaries, 
key appointments and other spoils 
must be partitioned on 50:50 basis 
and financial resources also should 


be divided on the same . line.’ 


7. Dewan Alakh Dhari : The Tra- 
vails of Hariana’ Organiser (July 
10, 1957) 7 a hs 


u 


The Maha Punjab Samiti by 


this subtle move, turned the tables ` 


against the Akalis and got active. 
` support of the people of Hariana 

who uptil now had supported the 

demand of the Punjabi Suba; It- 
struck a severe blow to the “‘Pun- 

abi Suba Movement” 
tensified the resistence of the 
people in Hindi region to learn 
Punjabi. That it was a basic 
element of the mechanics of a 
bilingual Punjdb, was deliberately 
ignored by the Maha Punjabees 
and was too subtle for the com- 
mon man to appreciate. | 


Reional Formula 


The Reional formula. was ‘put 
in the cold’ storage in view of the 
increasing terision between tlie two 
‘communities during the Hindi- 
agitatidn. Though the agitation 
united the Hindus. of Jullundur 
Division and nearly the entire 


population. of Hariana, despite — 


the longstanding bitterness of the 
latter against the former as chief 
exploiters of their land and the 
people, yet by disowning Punjabi 
as their mother tongue in Punjabi 
region and secondary language 
in the Hindi region, the protagno- 
nists of Hindi had laid’ the founda- 
tions of the present division. 
Their incorrect and opportu-, 
nist approach to the whole issue 
confirmed the fears of the Sikh 
minority leading to the revival of- 
the demand for Punjabi Suba 
later, but also consolidatéd the 
movement for a separate Hariana 
Prant which had not taken an 
organised form till then. The 
present decision of the ATWC and 
the, Government of India, thus, 
. logically follows from the strategy 
followed by the Hindu commu- 
nalists during the decade 1948-58. 
The protagonists of the unity 
of Punjab, however, little realised 
that by their policy, they were 
doing a distinct disservice to the 
very cause they were trying to 
uphold. The fear of loss of entity 
by a religious minority which forms 
only 1.5 per cent of the total 
Hindu populatixn in India can be 
` understood to some extent, but the 
reverse can neither be appreciated 
nor justified. It is beyond one’s 
comprehension indeed that the 
Hindus should ask Sikhs to have~ 
no feais in a secular India while 
trying to inculcate fear complex 


ms 
ba 
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and’ in- . 


in the Hindu minority in the 
Punjabi region who will form 
_ Nearly 45 per cent of the total 
population and play a leading role 
- in the political, industrial and com- 
mercial life-of the State. 
~ Keeping in view the vast 
powers that Central Government 
enjoys over the Statés under’ the 
Indian Constitution and in view of 
the experience of Kerala, their 
suspicions seem to have hardly 


any basis. Besides there is no . 


parallel between the cases of the 
Sikhs and the Muslims in the pre- 
partition days. The Hindus’ and 
the Sikhs have the same cultural 
traditions, social customs and 
behaviour. There are no restric- 
tions on interdining and few on 
inter-marriages. It was a common 
practice with the Hindus in the 
Punjab to christian the eldest son 
? as Sikh. a: 

Politically also, ‘the Sikhs in- 
cluding. the extremist wing in the 
Akali Party, have never asked: 
for a separate sovereign State. 
Though a‘large number of the 


Sikh masses are under the in-. 


_ fluence of the Akali Party, a sizable 
section are members of the Cong- 
ress’ and the Communist parties. 

` Economically, too, they are known 
for their enterprising qualities-and 
have made their way not only in 
the Punjab, but in the whole of 

. India. es 


Communal Leaders 


` i 
The communal leaders among 


the Hindus, therefore, should 


realise that the disruptive tactics’ 


followed by them will only widen 
the gulf. The responsibility 
for winning over the confidence of 
the minority communities always 


lies with the majority community. 


The eruption òf violence follow- 
ing the AIWC decision ‘on March 
9 in various towns of Punjab,. can 


only- intensify and not mitigate _ 


the fears of the‘minorities. 

The new controversy regarding 
the basis for demarcation ’of 
boundaries between the two re- 
gions appears infantile. It is a 


matter of common knowledge that- 


. both during the: 1951 and 1961 
Census, communal  sehtiments 


were aroused to such an extent that | 


a sizeable section of the-Punjabi 
speaking Hindus in Punjabi: re- 
gion had declared Hindi as their 
mother tongue. Consequently any 


‘tween the two States. 


insistence on taking the Census of 
1961 as the only basis will be 
another proof of the narrow 
vision of the Hindu communal 
leaders. : 

_ Besides a smaller Punjabi State 
will reduce the percentage of the 
Hindus in the area and as such 


runs against._the very interests they . 


are trying to protect. It should 
be left to the Experts Commission 
to demarcate the boundaries be- 
Any bit- 
terness or this account- will prove 
harmful for the relations between 
the'two neighbour states who will 
be dependent on each other in the 
economic, political and adminis- 


_ trative spheres for some. years to 


come. It may. also tarnish the 
image of secular India by further 
widening the gulf between the two 
communitres and strengthening 
the extremist wing among the 
Akalis. ss ae : 


Note: For the purpose of 
the article, activities of the Hindu 
organisations, by and large, mean” 


' their operations and programme 


in the Punjabi region. In the 
Hindi region they did ’ not have 
much influence and wherever 


- they had, they toed the line’of 


the supporters of a separate 
Hariana State.- ~ i 
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Foreign Policy and Public Opinion 


ASWINI K. RAY . 


HE debacle of Bomdi La 
had at least one redeeming 
feature—it brought about 
a general realisation of the 
increasing relevance of foreign 


policy as a country’s first 
line of defence. The cry 
about the “perfidy” of the 


Chinese reached the common man 
and his response was also under- 
standable—a sense of suspicion 
and hatred for those of Chinese 
origin in India—who, like the 
overseas Indians in Asia and 
Africa, were lured to distant lands 
by the Iove of good money. 

Of course, like that of the 
overseas Indians themselves, the 
conduct of all these people of 
alien origin was not always above 
reproach. But certainly the gene- 
ral allergy for all that was 
Chinese—business houses, shoe- 
shops, dentists, launderers, banks 
and restaurants—showed that 
war was being fought against an 
enemy—by proxy. - 

Things were not very different 
during the last war against Pakis- 
tan, although in this case, simi- 
larity in features and kinship 
between the people of the sub- 
continent made all the difference. 
Although the general public bore 


themselves in an exemplary way, _ 


there was no denying the occa- 
sionally irresponsible communal 
colouration weighing the mind of 
the over-zealous ‘spy-catchers’. 
Thank God, the authorities issued 
timely warnings and curbed the 
enthusiasm of these well-meaning 
innocents, except, of course, those 
who found in the war a new 
opportunity to settle old scores. 


Newness of Foreign Policy 


When we analyse these res- 
ponses to the common man, 
where his dsirable and very agree- 
able desire to help the national 
cause, finds such crude manifesta- 
tions, the first fact which strikes 
one—apart from the remote im- 
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pact of foreign policy on the 
immediate problems of the com- 
mon man’s work-a-day existence 
—is the very newness of foreign 
policy as a problem in our 
country, almost as recent as the 
fall of Bomdi La, or may be, the 
series of events leading up to it. 

It is not difficult to recollect 
that during the heyday of the 
success of our foreign policy, in 
the sense of our ability to, project 
a national image of peace and 
non-alignment and a sense of im- 
portance in international affairs, 
the whole gamut of our foreign 
relations was the exclusive pre- 
serve of Pandit Nehru, assisted 
by Sri Krishna Menon. It may be 
a little more than mere coinci- 
dence that the decline of this 
country’s image abroad coincided 
with the decline of Sri Menon 
from the national and interna- 
tional scene. It may as well be the 
manifestation of the new forces 
emerging in the Indian body- 
politic, latent, till the foreign 
policy worked well enough to 
take much of the wind out of 


’ their sails. 


Reflection on Public Opinion 


Indeed, when decision-making 
was left exclusively to the charis- 
matic leadership of the ‘gentle 
collossus’, the fragrance of the 
‘Red Rose’ travelled far and wide. 
It is a reflection on the level of 
public opinion in India that, pre- 
cisely when ‘‘intelligent” public 
discussions cropped up in the 
country on matters of foreign 
policy, our foreign relations 
sunk to the lowestebb and our 
foreign policy became only for- 
eign and no policy. The situa- 
tion, unfortunately, continues. 

In the beginning, it must be 
conceded that in all countries, 
except Britain—with a world-wide 
empire wheré the sun never set, 
foreign policy as a sphere. of 
general popular interest is of re- 


cent origin—mostly a post-war 
phenomenon. Even in 19th cen- 
tury Europe, which did not see 
much peace, the foreign office 
was the preserve' of an exclu- 
sively select elite, mainly drawn 
from the upper-class aristocracy, 
for whom, domestic policies were 
a matter of too immediate con- 
cern to merit attention. The aris- 
tocracy, who patronised the arts, 
often as a substitute for it, found 
foreign policy to be a cultivable 
pastime. The result of such a 
state of affairs, where the impact 
of policies on those making them 
were so marginal, became evi- 
dent -in the series of wars fought 
during the period. 

It was only as reaction to 
this state of affairs that in the 
post-war period, foreign policy 
of a country was given the due 
recognition it deserved, by way 
of popular discussion and even 
mass participation in policy-mak- 
ing. The imperialist wars, fou- 
ght in distant lands, profited only 
a marginal section of the impe- 
rial countries, while calling for 
the greatest sacrifice from the 
common man could no longer 
be veiled under the shimmer of 
idealistic pronouncements. The 
common man clamoured for a 
say inthe making of decisions, 
whose immediate and remote 
burdens were borne by him, tho- 
ough not its spoils. 


Pluralists 


The process of this ‘democra- 
tization’ of foreign policy was 
initiated by the group of scholars 
calling themselves ‘Pluralists’, led 
by McIver and Harold Laski, who 
drew heavily from the individua- 
list tradition of western political 
philosophy (particularly English 
individualist philosophy) and ques- 
tioned the apriori rightness of 
the conduct of the majority cons- 
tituting the government composed 
of ‘fallible’ men, who, in actual 
practice, gave expression to the 
ideals of the state. 

Besides these, another group 
of thinkers had some appreciation 
of the tide of events beyond the 
contours set by their own geogra- 
phical frontiers. They were the 
growing group of Marxist scho- 
lars and their supporters. Jf the 
individualists were imbued with 
the negative desire of avoiding 
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involvement in areas beyond their 
immediate sphere of interest, the 
nature and content of Marxist 
philosophy made its growing 
volume of literature more full of 
facts and events in distant lands, 


and also of the common suffer- © 


ings of the international proleta- 
riat, and a common working pro- 
gramme to achieve international 
socialism. 

These two apparently contra- 
dictory trends of thought com-: 
plemented each other in produc- 
ing the same impact—a growing 
„appreciation of the problems of 
neighbours as being of increasing 


relevance to problems at home. - 


The fantastic post-war technolo- 
gical revolution having brought 
marked changes in the concept 
of ‘neighbourhood’ (almost mak- 
ing it global in dimenson) was an 
important factor in the growing 
realization of the inter-depend- 
ence of nations. Foreign policy, 
as a necessary adjunct to, often 
as a viable substitute for, a work- 
able national policy was increa- 
singly recognised by the intellec- 
tuals and also the politicians. The 
lack of insularity, in ideas and 
thoughts in, the modern world, 
has enabled- this consciousness to 
travel far and wide, even where 
the objective condition did not 
justify such.a realisation. 


Sad Commentary 


It is a sad commentary on the 
level of public opinion in this 


country that this realisation of the . 
relevance of foreign policy to our. 


domestic life came as late as in 
the winter of 1962 and required 
as big a shake-up as the shock of 
Bomdi La. It is still‘not certain 
whether the realization is suffici- 
ently wide-spread, or the response 
of the common man sufficiently. 
enlightened, particularly in view 
of the foregoing analysis of the 
popular reaction during the last 
_ two crises related to our foreign 
policy. 
This calls for the strongest 
censute-of the intellectuals of the 
-country and also of the “free” 
press. If the regional language 
press ` of the country, be- 
cause of its need for regional 
appeal has been harping on 


local ‘problems, often sense- 
less, often sensational for 
the sheer need `of survival, 
14 


-ness` of 
some of the most important issues . 
under the pretext of national sec- 


ment. 


the Anglo-Indian’ press suffers 
from no such limitations, with a 
fairly secure inter-regional sale, 


‘and what is more, a readership 


that is adequately equipped to 
grasp the intricacies of foreign 
policy and is quite often ready 


to respond to their obligations by. 


way of discussions on vital issues, 
Pretext of National Security - 


Yet, the press and those of 
our intellectuals, willing to con- 
tribute their judgment in the 
“popular” press have raised 


. wrong issues, or sometimes the 
Tight 


issues at the wrong 
moment and quite often have 


failed to put forward for public. 


discussions, the vital issues of our 
foreign policy. The secretive- 
the government about 


urity, has also been a hindrarice 
in the proccss of public discts- 
sion, so vital for the evolution of 
a democratic policy—domestic 
or foreign. Ironically enough 
neither the press nor the intellec- 
tuals’ have’ ever, censured such 
secretiveness. 

A few specific cases will be 
illustrative of the foregoing con- 
tention. Such a vital issue like 
India’s non-alignment which now 
femains so indispensable and so 
vital, still remains beyond the 
comprehension of the common 


` man, almost as an esoteric jargon. 
_ The reasons are not far to seek: 


Among the intellectuals, the 
enthusiastic supporters- waxed 
eloquent- about idealistic- im- 
port of non-alignment and traced 
it back to India’s glorious heri- 
tage of Ahimsa. Its critics on 
the other hand, harped on the 
logic (or the lack of vit) of the 
necessity for alignment with those 


sharing in the,mission of spread- - 


ing the values of the “free” world. 
The entire discussion .on non-ali- 
gnment still continues to have a 
peculiar slant. 

~ The fact that’ clear case for or 


against non-alignment could be - 


-made on grounds of national in- 


_ terest and world power-politics, 


without the necessity of its que- 
stionable links with India’s past 
or its implications on the future 
of western values still evades 
the range of debate on non-align- 
No wonder, the common 


-ing upon .individual 


man remains a passive spectator 
bamboozled by the terminological 
verbiage. 

The main public debate relat- 


_ing to foreign policy, following 


the fall of Bomdi La has followed 
the same pattern. The whole 
range of the debate has followed 
the tone of the Prime Minister’s 


` popular slogans like “not an inch 


of India’s territory shall be sur- 
rendered” or that “India’s sove- 
reignty and territorial, integrity is 
not open to negotiation or discus- 
sion ,” or even as often used in 
arguing India’s case on Kashmir- 
“Kashmir is an integral part of 
India and no discussion can take 
place on the. issue.’ The need 
for the use of such catchy phrases 
by the politicians to: evoke spon- 
taneous popular approbation is 
understandable . Why should the 


-intellectuals and the press-try to 


outdo even the politicians in this 
game? This is where they became 
dangerous. 

_. The result has been an unhea- 
Ithy and uncreative conformism 
in thought and belief. Any well- 
meaning deviation, from the gene- 
ral pattern of popular enthusiasm 
—worked up and sustained-—has 
been bruited down either by force- 
or threat of force, often by a 
condescending . pass-over and 
quite often by a curt remark que- 
stioning the patriotic bonafides 
of such political recalcitrants. 

The intellectuals also ‘have fol- 
lowed all these basic instincts 
although they have always cou- 
ched their reactions against those 
few with an open mind, by more 
sophisticated clichés like “Cham- 
berlinian’’ or. “quixotic” depend- - 
. preference 
between history and fiction. The 


common man ‘has either kept © 


himself .out of the debate or has 
sought to establish his patriotic 
bonafides by action mentioned in 
the foregoing analysis. 


Bomb Debate 


The Bomb debate followed a 
similar pattern. The very’ fact 
that the Bomb issue was discus- 
sed more as a foreign policy issue 
than anything else is itself open 
to serious questioning. ` 

It was sparked off by the blast 
at Lop Nor and the entire dis- 
cussion in the country hovered 
around ‘this psychosis that, we 
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Aavé to cich up willl out eey 
(as if China needed nuclear power 
at Bomdi La) was the cardinal 
` point of those supporting its 
_ manufacture; and, those oppos- 
ing it said that we have our 
“friends” to save us: That a 
case for or against the bomb 
could be argued out more fruitful- 
ly, independent of the’ Chinese 
blast, was completely ignored. 

In such a situation the Prime 
Minister placated both sides by 
remaining non-committal. And 
it iscurious how merely defer- 
ing a decision evoked so much 
popular approval—each party. re- 


maining convinced that it had. 


won the day. In the reluctant 
merriment of victory, the debate 
fizzled out, and would probably 
come into the open again by an- 
other blast at Lop Nor. It is 
again a sad reflection on the 
standard of public opinion in the 
country that not only policy de- 
cisions but even policy debates 
depend upon a foreign trigger. 


Commonwealth Questions 3 


Instances could be multiplied 
ad nauseum. The whole range 
of debate on India’s membership 

‘of the Commonwealth hovered 
round. “Great? Britdin’s reluc- 
tance to support India during the 
Indo-Pak War or, may be, 
Britain’s unsympathetic attitude 
to India’s case in Kashmir. No 
wonder, the debate has now peter- 
ed out with a few VIP visits and 
the inevitable Mountbatten visit 
to the’ Prime Minister’s funeral 
and the good words spoken about 
the traditional and historical re- 
lationship between the two “Eng- 
lish-speaking”’ 


‘us of the British Prime Minister’s 
» improved general knowledge on 
the Kashmir issue, the ‘‘histori- 
cal” relationship continues and 
the debate has languished. . 
All these facts call for a cool 
re-appraisal of the effective means 


of building up intelligent public 


opinion in the country on issues, 
concerning the country’s foreign 
policy, which, in modern times, 
has become so necessary an ad- 
junct to its defence policy so as 


to be almost an inevitable comple- 


ment to the safety and security 
of the country. The -embarrass- 
ment of President Ayub of Paki- 
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countries. - Now - 
that our Prime Minister assures’ 


staf co Mave (ie sashixélit Agree- 
ment accepted. at home 
pointer to the dangers of playing 


upon popular enthusiasm” and - 


working up mass hysteria based 
only-upon fond illusions and mis- 
represented facts. 


Ail India Radio 


In the building up of this pub- 
lic opinion the role of ‘the AIR 
also needs a re-thinking, parti- 
cularly its tendency for re- 
maining merely topical, limited 
in range and scope. In spite of 
-the limited scope of its flexibility’ 
(being -a government-controlled 
media) it could devote a conside- 
rable time to the education of the 
common man for whom a hear- 
ing media is more welcome than 
the reading media like the press. 
Time devoted to thesocial, politi- 
cal and economic systems in Asi- 
an and African countries and 
those of Latin America could bring 
upon the common man 4a sense 
of kizship, what is more, a sense 
of appreciation of the issues fac- 
ing countries having similar pro-_ 
blems; ‘an objective (in lieu of 


‘ sympathetic, which may be too 


much to expect) assessment of the 
social, political and economic sit- 
uation of our enemies, as well as 
our friends, at least would make 


them appear less brazenly propa- 


gandist than they now are. - 
Appeal through external ser- 


is a` 


vices WOu,, appesa: McaniNg_iess 11 
the people at home remain ill-in- 
formed. Discussions in the press 
and the Radio could be organized, 
at a popular level, on the pro- 
blems of the world which have 
any relevance to our 
foreign policy and foreign .re- 
lations. Members of Parliament, 
including the more well-known 
critics of India’s. foreign policy 
could be very profitably utilized 
for such radio discussions, where- 
in the people could directly hear 
them speak, instead of reading 
them through reporters and the 
press, tailored to suit respective 
needs at both stages, The parlia- 
mentary records of their speeches 
are often out of the common 
man’s easy access. à 


Election Manifesto 


These suggestions do not ex- 


‘haust the other requirements to 


be worked out, so that the press, 
the radio and the intelligentsia 
with a sense of social obligation 
perform their duty to put into 
proper perspective the issues of 
the country and those of the 
other countries in a way that, the 
common man, siniply by his horse - 
sense, is able, to have a more 
intelligent response to the impli- 
cations of policy-decisions, and 
also participates in the decision- 
making of a truly democratic 
foreign policy. \ 
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NEHRU ON COMMUNALISM 


The book presents Nehru’s views on communalism in his 
own words and the background against which he expressed those 


. views. 
speeches, statements upto 1957. 


It includes important extracts from Nehruw’s writings, 
i p ; 
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INDIA’S AGRAKIAN DLKUCTURE-IY 





Statistical Data and- Related Issuės 


a . ' SULEKH C. GUPTA . a ES ae dG 


The earlier three. parts of this dissertation have been published in Malsta 


of Apr il 2,9 and 16. The fifth and last instalment will appear next week.. 


VAST amount of statisti data is available 

about Indian agriculture: But few of these are 

directly useful for reaching final conclusions on 
the various „aspects, of the agrarian problem. ` Many 
a time, statistical data are misleading. It is therefore ` 
necessary to be cautious while using these data: Such. ` 
of them as throw some light on the. problems we. 
have discussed, direct or indirect, are given below: 

The area «under ‘cultivation, ‘agricultural output 
and productivity per acre have all increased during the 
12 years from 1950-51 to 1961-62 as shown 
Table I*, albeit very slowly. 

.This increase has been achieved as ‘a result of ~- 
land reforms on the one hand and increased use of © 
rrigation, fertilisers,‘ improved seeds, cooperative 
credit and increased use of improved machinery and 
equipment as will be seen from Table I and II A. 

These | tables àre . self-explanatory. - Amongst 
items of agricultural machinery, which are obtained 
from private resources or funds borrowed from State 
institutions, tractors show a significant increase dur- 
ing 1951-56, the reasons for which have been explain- 
ed earlier. (Mainstream April 9, 1966) 

However, progress in these items cannot be much ` 
faster since government finances are burdened with 


` the payment of huge amounts of scompeusetion as 


shown i in Table TI: - $ 
- TABLE ll ee Sel 


‘Net Impact of Zamindari Abolition on State 
Resources : First and Second Plans (Rs. lakhs) 








eA T Net Compen- 
State - - - resources -sation - Net — 
: before . paid Impact 
” compen- Joa 
sation” | 

Andhra Pradesh — 909 372.1 —1281.1 
Assam ` ; — 84 "43.7 — 127.1 
Bihar + 840. * 1095.0 — 255.0- 
Bombay +1590 403 +1187.0 
Jammu.and Kashmir: — 39 — — 39.0 
Kerala — 335 - — —_335.0 
Madhya Pradesh + 123 1234.6 - —1111.6. 
Madras — 312. 669.6 — 981.6 
‘Mysore <+ 731- -119.4 + 611.6 
Orissa + 20 227.4 — 207.4 
Punjab. - ` = 596 sa — 596.0- 
Rajasthan . + 343. 1007.5 — 664.5 
Uttar Pradesh E +6877 2837.0 -+4040.0 
West Bengal ~ — 716` 662.1 —1438.1 
Total +7473 8671.4 —1198.4 
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_ reveal these data. 
under several forms such as joint partnership cultiva- 
> tion; “personal cultivation by hired workers. paid on 


aiticle. 


i ` From this it can be seen that anal resources of . 


‘all States are in deficit to the extent of about Rs. 12 


crores, ón account.of the payment of compensation to ` 
zamindars despite the increase in--their revenue. 
These deficits are met from general revenues raised 
from non-agricultural sectors.of the economy. Thus, 
not only.is agriculture not fully relieved of the feúdal 


be paid to zamindars but some tribute on other 


sectors of economy. are also imposed. Evidently, the 
resources of the States for agricultural development ` 


. burden; on account of compensation paid and yet-to — 


would remain considerably. limited until the burden . 


of compensation is‘fully liquidated. . 


- However, “apart from the bluon of taxes, which . 
must-remain in tact in view of the above situation of 
state resources, the burden of rent still remains high. 
Unfortunately, no precise estimates of rental incomes 
in agriculture are available. One scholar has estimat- 
- ed rental incomes to be.as muchas about 15,24 per 
cent of the total’ value of agricultural -output while 


another’has estimated it to be in the range of 31.3 ~ 


per cent.. But none of these estimates can be- consi- 
: dered even approximately reliable because satisfactory 
data about the area of land under leasing’ and the 


Avant of rerit paid on such area are not available. 


This is because leasing of land i in India, since the 


_ enactment of land reform laws;! persists in highly 
disguised forms and is not ascertainable through field - . 


surveys conducted by- the interview method. The - 


~ tenants cultivating lands on lease as well as owners 


giving out. such leases are extremely reluctant to 
Moreover, leasing is concealed. 


share- e-cropping basis, cultivation through bargadars, > 


etc: 
proportion of total output would be paid as rent for 


land. -But even rough” guesses about-thé extent,.of - 
are not 


area involved 
available. 

` These disguised “forms of leasing and tenancy-- 
arise from the large number of. evictions of former 


in these ‘arrangements 


And under all these arrangements, a sizeable ` 


tenants in the wake of zamindari abolition and te- ` 


nancy reforms legislation. And all these. evicted ` 
tenants would: not have all turned into landless work- “ 


ers overnight merely because they have lost the legal - 


fitle to land. Their genuine conversion into agricul- 
tural proletariat would imply that the owners of these 


workers. 
On the records, the status of tenants as tenants is 





. land have suddenly decided to invest capital in cultiva? - 
‘tion and re-employ them on. the same land-as wage~ 
But- this process is gradual and slow. ~ 


*All tables pat Table m are given at the- end of “the : 
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ployed on the former lands on more or less similar 
terms except for a little contribution of the owner, 
unlike in the previous period, towards the cost of 
seeds or manure. And gradually, under tke pressure 
of the laws and threat of the tenants acquiring 
tenancy rights if they are allowed to remain on the 
lands without necessary change in the terms and condi- 


tions of their employment, the owners would exert . 


themselves to turn into entrepreneurial cultivators. 
It is perhaps for this reason that the results of the 
Second Agricultural Labour Enquiry, conducted for 
1956-57 as the ycar of reference, did not show any 
increase in the number of agricultural waze workers 
over 1950-51, which should have been the case if all 
evicted tenants would have became agricultura! work- 
ers in real conditions. We know that all zamindari 
abolition laws had been, by and large, implemented 
by the, end of 1956, and considerable eviction of 
tenants had taken place. And yet the number of 
agricultural workers in India had declined even in 
absolute numbers, from 17-9 million households in 
1950-51 to 16:3 million ee in 1956-57. 


Transitional Conditions 


The data about the number of persons evicted in 
zamindari areas from sir and khudkasht lands are 
extremely meagre. Even the studies about the effects 
of land reforms in various states, sponsored by the 
Research Programmes Committee of the Planning 
Commission, do not all contain estimates of the 
number of persons evicted or of the area from which 
they might have been thus displaced. Hence, it is 
extremely difficult to know the area of land and 
number of persons involved in such transitional forms 
of cultivation for the country as a whole. Available 
statistics of leased out lands for the-country, which 
are for the year 1953-54, would evidently fail to cover 
these- transitional forms which would b2 generally 
reported as areas under personal cultivation with 
hired labour. 

However, from one study for U.P., we have in- 
directly tried to estimate the area of sir and khud- 
kasht lands of the zamindars from which tenants 
must have been evicted, and by applying the propor- 
tion of such area in the total sir and khudkasht land 
to the total number of persons originally cultivating 
these lands as tenants, we find that as many as 
790,717 tenants or 19.2 per cent of all tenants of sir 
must have been evicted from as much as about 
679,453 acres of sir and khudkasht lands in U.P. 
And this has happened in a State where resumption 
of sir and khudkasht lands under tenants was not 
allowed in law at all and all these tenants were given 
rights of asamis (temporary occupancy tenancy) 
immediately after enforcement of the law and were 
converted into sirdars a few years later. Evidently, 
on these lands in U.P. these evicted tenants must be 
working under devious forms of disguised. tenancy. 

Again, in Bombay, during the period 1948 to 
1951, the number of protected tenants declined from 
17-6 lakhs to 13.6 lakhs, a decline of 2D per cent. 
And the area held by them during the same period 
decreased by 18 per cent. Again, in Hyderabad, 
during the period 1951-55, the number ef protected 
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them decreased By 8y BS CM. in Un Kade, cd 
large majority of cases, tenants lost their lands as a 
result of ‘voluntary surrenders’. And according to 
an official report, such surrenders had taken place 


- even in cases where the tenant was aware of his rights 


granted under the Jaw because a majority of tenants 
did not want to estrange their relations with the 
landholders on whom they depended for many things 
in their day-to-day life,* K 

The situation must be similar or worse in other 
states where resumption on considerable scale has 
been permitted under the law for the former zamindars 
or non-cultivating owners. And if we make even the 
most conservative estimate, at least as much as about 
20 per cent of land under so-called personal 
cultivation of the ex-zamindars or formerly non- 
cultivating owners must be burdened with such transi- 
tional forms of tenants on which remnants of feuda- 
lism must be surviving in strong forms. 

In addition, the estimated area explicitly under 
leasing by sub-tenants and sharecroppers is about 
20 per cent. And added to the figure of about 20 
per cent of the self-cultivated lands of former owners, 
the estimated area on which semi-feudal burden of 
rent would be prevalent would approximately be 
about 36.0 per cent of the total cultivated area in the 
country. 

If we look at the data about leasing of land, 
personal cultivation, and forms of cultivation, etc. 
from the point of view of the characteristics of labour 
employed in Indian agriculture, we would be in 
much better position to appreciate the various statis- 
tical data available from diverse sources. These as- 
pects are dealt with in the following paragraphs., 


Extent of Leasing 


The most comprehensive figures about leasing of 
land are available-from the data of the Eighth round 
of the N.S.S. which are for the year 1953-54. In 
these data, occupancy tenancy, i.e., possession of land 
with permanent and heritable rights with or without 
rights of transfer have been included under Gwnership. 
Leasing of land has therefore been studied only for 
such lands on which non-occupancy of rights of 
tenancy exist, on any terms whatever. 

Moreover, it needs to be realised that in 1953-54, 
the process of abolition of zamindari was still in 
operation, and the process of resumption of lands for ` 
self-cultivation by non-cultivating owners or ex- 
zamindars had not yet been completed. This would 
tend to overstate the area under tenancy in the sur- 
veys. But on the other hand, the data could not have 
covered disguised and concealed forms of tenancy 
subsisting on farms reported as owned and self- 
operated but actually cultivated on tenancy. This 
would tend to underestimate the figures of leasing. 
(See Table IV) 

Table IV clearly shows the following interesting 
aspects of leasing of land in Indian agriculture : 

1, The proportion of leasing of land by house- 


holds is only to the extent of about 11.45 . per cent of 


* Reports of the committees of the panel on land reforms, 
Flanning Commission, 1959, P-36-39. 
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wise uvvu» do fot mérude institutions such as 
temples, etc. nor households owning land but resident 
in urban areas.). 

2. The percentage of households owning land and 
leasing it out tends to increase as the size of house- 
hold ownership holding increases. 

3. All households owning land in various size 
groups except those owning -50.acres and above lease 
out more or less equal proportions of their land. own- 
ed in their respective size groups. 

4.. - However, the major portion of the total leased 
out area is contributed by those owning lands above 
10.00 acres. As much as 72.21 per cent of the. total 
area leased out comes from them. This means that 
persistence of semi-feudal leases is still concentrated 

on large ownership holdings. 

“5, Neverthtless, even owners of land below 10 
acres lease out land and contribute as much as. 

-27.79 per cent-of the total area leased out. 

6. Necessity for leasing out in the case of small 
owners arises not from excess of land in their posses- 
sion which is more ‘than sufficient for their ‘personal 
cultivation’ with intensive methods of agriculture, but 
from other reasons like their being engaged in other 
non-agricultural forms of activity, etc. 

7. Similarly, in respect of operational holdings, 
as many as about 39.84 per cent of households take 
land on lease for cultivation. Of these, as many 
as 16.94 per cent of holdings are entirely leased in, 
and 22.91 are partly leased in and partly owned. 
The bulk of entirely leased in holdings are conéentrat- 


ed in size-groups below 5.00 acres, which contribute. - 


as much as 53.73 per cent of all holdings entirely. 
leased in. (These latter data are not shown here). 


8. The total area taken in lease is about 20.34 . 


per cent of the total operated area. 


9. All size-groups of operational holdings. have |. 


taken significant proportions of their total- operated 
area on lease. But these proportions are somewhat 
higher in holdings of small sizes, especially below 5.0 
acres, 

10. As much as about 60.89 per cent of the total 
area taken on lease is with operational holdings of 
10 acres or ‘more in size. As much as.19.34 per’ cent 
is with cultivators ‘of lands between 5:and 10 acres. 
And only 19.77 per cent ig with cultivators of land 
below 5.0 acres. Evidently, cultivators of 10. acres 
ot more do not take lands on lease because they are 
‘short of sufficient land for their subsistence. On the 
contrary, they take these lands on lease with a ‘view to 


increase the size of their operational holdings for com- - 


mercial cultivation. 

The conclusions from the preceding table are 
significant with a view to interpreting the extent of 
commercialisation and the emergence of capitalist 
types of leasing by small bankrupt owners of land to 
more prosperous cultivators. 

Thus or the bulk of leased out atea, semi-feudal 
burdens of exploitation are likely to persist. A 
portion of these leased out lands arises. from the 
bankruptcy. of the economy of small owners. These 
leases must naturally be distinguished from one 
another, and in any programme of tenancy reforms or 
regulation of leases, special protection is required to 
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while conferring rights of occupancy on leased in 
areas, it is necessary to see that large owners who 
have taken small parcels of land from small owners 
of lands do not become owners of these small bits of, 
lands without allowing the latter to resume lands for 
personal cultivation, nor are small owners unduly 
deprived in terms of rent from the large cultivators. 


_ But rights of resumption for large owners of lands 


held by small tenants will have to be restricted, or 
entirely stopped, and the burden of rent on small 
tenants will have to be considerably reduced. ' 

There are considerable variations in different 
States about the number of households not owning . 
land, or leasing out land,’ average size of ownership ` 
holdings and proportion of operated area leased out. 
Table V provides these data. 

The important thing to note is the oasia 
high proportion of leasing in Punjab and PEPSU con- - 
-trary to popular impressions. - 

Apart from leasing of land, another aspect in 
which semi-feudal relations in agriculture persist is 
cultivation. But as already mentioned, no data 
about disguised forms of tenancy and semi-feudal 
-forms of exploitation of labourers (to which we shall 
refer a-little‘later) are available on an all India basis. 
Case studies in different areas do reveal some of these 
aspects. But it would be unnecessary to cite > them 
here for lack of space. 


“Again, no. data are available for the country as 
a whole as to what proportions of total cultivated area 
are cultivated with family labour, hired wage labour 
or through sharecroppers. But for U.P., the land` 
reform study sponsored by the Research Programmes 
Committee has provided data which indicate the broad 
magnitudes of these proportions. Table VI presents 
these data briefly. ae i 

It shows that in U.P., as much ‘as 27.39 per cent 
of the total cultivated area is cultivated through hired 
labour, while 68.84 per cent through family labour: 
Only 3.77 per cent of the total cultivated area is 
cultivated through share croppers. 

This figure of labour-cultivated area is similar to 
those arrived at by Kotovsky and support his con- 
clusion that the capitalist sector has extended to about 
25.30 per cent of cultivated-area and has become the 
leading, though not the dominant, sector in Indian 
agriculture.* 

It also shows that semi-feudal forms of cultivation 


` of land through sharecropping persist only on 3.77 


per cent of the total cultivated area. Of course, con- 
cealed and disguised forms of sharecropping preva- 
lent on personally cultivated and labour cultivated 
‘lands are not ‘possible to ascertain from any source 
whatsoever. { 

But this picture varies considerably. in eagal 
where the mode of cultivation through semi-feudal 
forms of sharecropping persists on much larger pro- 
portions of the area. (See Table VII) ‘ 

It shows that only in four districts out of eight, 
Jalpaiguri, Maldah, Burdwan and Midnapur, the 
mode of cultivation through hired labour has become 


*Kotovsky. op. cit, p. 158. - 
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significant. In the other four districts, this mode of 
cultivation is practised on a much smaller proportion 
of the total area under cultivation. Morecver, in all 
` the eight districts, cultivation through bargadars, 
which is a well- known form of ‘semi-feudal condition 


of farming, persists on a considerable scale, even in _ 


those districts where cultivation through hired labour 
has advanced significantly. In fact, bargadri culti- 
- vation is much more in proportion to cultivation 
_ through hired labour. “Thus in West Bengal, there is 
much greater persistence of semi-feudal -eatures of 
cultivation than in U.P. aot 


No Positive Content k 


_ This difference between the conditions in U.P. and 
West Bengal partly explains the divergent points of 
view held by writers ‘on ‘agrarian problems from 
these two regions. Those from West Bengal usually 
believe that little has changed since the abolition of 
zamindari and old, semi-feudal modes of cultivation 
continue to persist on a large scale. Hence there is 
little positive content to be found in Congress agra- 
.tian legislation. But writers from U.P. hold that, 
under the impact of Congress agrarian. legislation, 
development of capitalism in Indian agriculture has 
received a stimulus, cultivation through wage labour 
has been increasing and these two processes have gone 
a long way to increase agricultural qutput and produc- 
tivity. There is a moot point in- Marxist-Leninist 
theory of .agrarian evolution which is of extreme 
relevance in the interpretation of such forms of 
cultivation as bargadari and share-cropping as‘seii- 
feudal or capitalist forms. This point is dealt with. 
a X 
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by Lenin, in his book, Development of Capitalism in 
Russia, (Moscow, 1956), in Chapter 2, on pp. 178- 
182. Lenin states tbat while it is theoretically correct 
to believe that capitalism requires the free landless 
wòrker in agriculture, it penetrates in such a complex 
manner that it produced many diverse forms of 
agricultural! preletariat amongst whom are also 
included persons like the English cottager, small hold- 
ing peasant of France or the Rhine provinces, -or the 
Knecht of Germany. According to Lenin, the agri- 
cultural proletariat of that country bears the traces 
of its own specific agrarian system, and the specific 
history of its agrarian relations. According to him, 
the juridical basis of his right to his plot of land is 
absolutely immaterial to classifying a person as a 
member of the agricultural protetariat. In the con- 
text of these observations of Lenin, it is subject to 
discussion whether such forms of cultivation as barga- . 
dari and share-croppers, and bargadari and share- 
croppers should be regarded as part of the agricultural 
proletariat or part of petty bourgoise peasantry for the 
purposes of the peasant movement. However, in 
the present context of removing the feudal burdens, 
this classification would not make any difference to 
the strategy and tactics of the peasant ‘movement. 
This different is however of significance in\ assessing 
the stage of capitalist development in the agriculture 
of a country. 

However, this is merely a guess that the difference 
in agrarian conditions in the two regions may perhaps 
be responsible for their entertaining such divergent 
views on agrarian questions. There must of course 
be many other reasons for these divergences. 
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TABLE. I 


Index numbers of Area, Output and Productivity per acre in Indian Agriculture 
(Agricultural year 1949-50—100) 


` Area 
Years so 
Food- Non-food- 
grains grains 
_ 1950-51 97-9 110-8 
1951-52 BS és 98-0 121-3 
1952-53 is a 103-2 116-2 
1953-54 re a 110-2 115-9 
1954-55 109-3 127-4 
1955-56 111-9 130:7 
1956-57 112-5 134-4 
1957-58 110-7 135-1 
1958-59 115-9 136-5 
1959-60 115-3 137-7 
1960-61 114:5 138-9 | 
1961-62 115-5 143-1 
1962-63 N.A “NLA. . 
1963-64. -N.A N.A. 
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Output 


Productivity per acre 
Food- Non-food- Food- Non-food- 
grains grains grains grains 
90-5 95-6 92-4 95:6 
91-1 97:5 93-0 91-1 
101-1 102-0 98-0 89:3 
119-1 114-3 108-1 90-37 
~ 115-0 117:0 105-2 94:9 
~ 115:3 116:8 103-0 91-7 
` 120-8 124-3 107-4 97+8 
109-2 115-9 98-6 ' 95-9 
131-0 133-8 113-0 102:1 
126:8 128-5 110:0 95:9 
135-6 139-9 118:4 106:9 
135-2 139:9 117:1 104-4 
N.A NA N.A NA 
N.A N.A N.A N.A. 
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TABLE II ; 
Expansion of Irrigation; Use of Fer tilizers, Manures and Improved § Seeds in India since 1950-51 


Unit 





> 


- Levels reached in - 








Item - = 
: . 1950-51 -1955-56 `. 1260:91 1961-62 1962 ..- 
Irrigated Area : z za - - i ee 
Gross Area . . million acres -55:7 63:3 j4- 4 ``'770 803, 
Net Area :. o7 T S 51:5 ` 562  . 700 72:0* °  75:0* 
Fertilizers : a ee À - i . re ee OT 
Nitrogenous . 7 .. 7000 tons 89-0 122-0. 200:0 280°0* 35007 
Phosphatic (P0). n e a NA” N.A. "70:00. 72-00 80-0 
Potassic (K,O) ; » z NAL. - NAC ~. 25:00. 48:0- 65-0; , 
Organic and Greeñ Manuring f 2 a a - nae 8 Cee 
Urban compost. ..’ .. Million tons . N.A. ~ NA 24  - 26 _ 219° 
Rural compost a ty a N.A. N.A 66-0 - 75:0 -83:0 
Green manuring. , Ls acres N.A. NA “10-4 12:4 16:2,- 
Plant protection _ A 3 - N.A. NA -16:0 © 160 -17-0 
Improved Seeds $; = NAS: NA 55-0 < 67:0 - 81-0 
Cooperative Credit : i . ~ i : 
Short and. medium terms’ loans , pe R A 
advanced - ~ Rs-crores _ NA N.A 202-8,- 228-0 267:0 
**Approximately calculated. -© -- ~ - i 
. -7 TABLE ILA. 7 


l Agricultural Tipicients and Macnmery in use in Indian agriculture in 1951, 
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1956 and 1961 
(In thousand cab) 








. ees i “Implements ` “Bi ` “1956 ae: TIT- 
~.Ploughs : mF i zo G E 
- Wooden. -~ 4.3 : > ` -51,7795 36,615- 1 38371-8 : 
Tron ` : Heri 3 931:1 1,366-9- 2,298 +2 
- Súgarcanè Crushérs +. zor ate 3 EEF l 
Operated by bullocks i 519-5 545-0 |. 5902 ` 
- Power-driven ~. y : _. 21-2 23-3 > 7. 33°30 
Oil Engines” us 2 95-1 122-2 - . - 230-0 
Electric pumps for irrigation -29:87 54g 160:2 
„Traċtors : . age ar er A 
Government owned 15°. 3°3 = 3°7 
= 69.7 -17:7 27:3 


Privately owned 


' Area leased out and area taken on lease accor ding to size of household ownership _. 
‘and opetationay: holdings respectively, Major crop Season 1953-54 ` 


Size of Holding 


on 


TABLE. Iv. 


Household oen Holdings ~ 


Household | Operational. Holdings | 








x 


Carai 


(acres) “age. of %age of z age-to - age? of Yage of {age of 
P households „owned area “total leased ‘households’ operated: - -- total - 
leasing © leased out. -out area ` taking:land area - leased in 
~ -out land - _ onkķase > `leasediñ `. parea + 
0-1—. 0:99 -78:13 - 10-39. _1:25-. 39-02 - 28-45- ‘1:69 
1-00— 2-49 `. 16-13 `°- _ 10:16; 4:35 ‘, 39-84 26:64 -En 
2°50—, 4°99 ~ 716.64 | 9-13 -8-07 41°77 ==> 25:05 12-35 
“§-00— 7-49 ` ~~ 48-43 °% 9210.. > 7-93 >- 40-68 :21-99 10-68- 
. 7: 50— 9:99 18-54 8:43-77- ` 6:22 . 39:51 20°29- 8-66 
“10-00-1499 . 22-89- 10-29 11-52. - 38-28 18-47 =- 11-34 
* {5-00-—19-99 _- =- -23-85 --10-60 - 8-88, 39-79 20-30 `- 9-89 
, 20-00—24-99. 25-94 . 10-85 `- 6-4] 4, 38-18 18-16 - 6-10 
2500—29- 99- » 25-00-71. 105E `- 5:27. 38-36 717733 493 
- 30-00-49 -99 28:07 ` 10-81 =. 1224. 41:23 20:22 - 13667” 
50-00 & ahove 36-26 — 18-18 +- 27:92 AL: 40. 17°84 ee 14- 97 f 
TOTAL : 12-03. 11-42 “~ 100-0 “39- 84. - 20°34 - 100-00 - 
i : MAINSTREAM ` 


Percentage of foasai owning no land, and leasing out land, aver age size of ownership 
holding and percentage òf the area leased out in different States of India 
(Major Crop Season 1953-54) 


` Percentage Average . Average Percentage Percentage 


of size of sizeof ` of- of owned 
States ` > households household household households area leased 
. --. - owningno ownership’ ‘operational leasing. out 
i lánd holding holding: out land 
, (acres) (acres) 

- U.P. ei 4 à hte ners 9 +36 3:76 3°61 9:78 o 5684 
Bihar ` .. P? Re zi T 16-56 3:52 3-08 12:80 6:95 
Orissa .. a =a id oA 12:29 4-12 3°78 11-46 8-02 
West Bengal .. irs he n 20:54 - 3-01 2°69 10°41 15-51 
-Assam .. ee ae ra Se 41-57 5-08 4:51 6°55 14-02 

_ Andhra oe ia = T 30:12 5-14 3-71 10-78 15-03 
Madras Bande ae fs es 33-36 3°44 2:65 ° 13°63 15-37 
Mysore weet mae 18:12 7:50 . 6-08 ` 15-19 15-89 
Tae -and Cochin. T Sa 36:95 2°01 1°37 14°68 15°74 
Bombay i sce fc ka 31-33 9-65 7°49 11°95 14-12 
Saurashtra ae a sa ws 28 -62 21-68 14:96 5:22 3°75 
Madhya Pradesh. Ate ze 34:87 141-11 7:79 11°64 . 11°55 
Hyderabad as ie ai is 14-99 . 10°62 9-82 11°45 12°58 
Madhya Bharat N a A 19-80 12-47 10:71 18:82 “11-41 
Vindhya Pradesh .... ick za 27°34 7:94 6:36 12-23 6°07 
Rajasthan a Pe ns i 24°85 , 15°35 , 13-57 8°83 6-42 
Punjab zi a Ta n hed 35-51 8.44 6°47 22°87 30-82 
Pepsu i, A -© 41:82 11:04 7:45 | 2491 27°79 
pea and Kashmir an ae oe 17-32 3-59 p 3:17 15°77 -16:13 
ALL INDIA .. nan SIN Fe 23-09 6°25 5-43 12:03 11-42 

` TABLE VI 


_ Percentage distribution of the Area of Cultivating Holdings of Sample: -Households by 
Forms of Cultivation and by size of Holdings in 1959-60 


Personally Labour- - Share- 


Size-Group MG cultivated cultivated cropped Total 
/Small —lessthanSacres . ..  .. .. _ 94:78 1:86 ' 3-36 100-0 
Medium —5—lI5 acres _.. .. ed .. 8485 _ 12-52 2:63 ‘100-0 
Large . —15—40 acres .. i és ee 74-26 23-19 2°55 100-0 
Very large —40 acres & above EE es Pe 3:30 . 88-24 8°46 - 100-0 


t 


. TOTAL oo a 6884 2739 3:77 100:0 
Source : Baljit Singh and Shridhar Misra, op. cit., p. 80. ~ 


i TABLE VI ^ - 2 
Per centage Distr ibution of cultivable area by modes of cultivation 








; . Districts _ 
Mode’ of cultivation “3 Cooch’ Jalpai- West Murshi- Midna- 24- 
: Behar ` guri Dinaj- Maldah dabad. Burdwan ‘pur Parga- 
, , pur ae : _ nas 
T Family,Labour ..  .. .. $8 21 61 49 55 43 - 40 62 
Barga ` LA luis e Bl 46 28 27 30 25 36 26 
Hired Labour .. ...  H 3 11 24° 15 -32 24 12 
—_ TOTAL .. 1000 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Aen mene 


- ‘Source’: S. K. Bose and'S. K. Bhattacharya, ‘Land Reforms in West Bengal’; Calcutta 1963, pp. 41-42. 
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Raising Productivity in Science 


PYOTR KAPITSA 


The world famous Soviet physicist, Academician Kapitsa 
writes here on a subject of widespread interest in the 
Soviet Union today. One of Kapitsa’s rare contributions 
to the press, this article was originally published 


in Komsomolskaya Pravda, January 20, 


-FT is well known that the basic 
indication of national econo- 
mic progress is labour pro- 

ductivity and that any increase in 

productivity mainly depends on 
the practical application of new 
technologies and scientific achieve- 
ments. ` 

In reporting to the Plenary 

Meeting of the CPSU Central 

Committee in September 1965, 

A.N. Kosygin pointed out that 

“the pace of growth of labour 

productivity in industry . . has in 

recent years somewhat slowed 
down.” : 
This, to my view, is due to the 
fact that the process of assimila- 
tion of the achievements of scierfce 
and technology does not at present 
satisfy the demands of industry. 


Slow Assimilation 


I want to touch upon the 
causes retarding the assimilation 
of the achievements of science and 
technology. This assimilation has 
been going on with us slowly and 
with difficulty. 

What is it that stands in the 
way? A 

My long years of experience in 
this sphere suggests that for the 
successful assimilation of the 


achievements of science and new - 


technology by industry six condi- 
tions must be fulfilled. I shall 
enumerate them, and we’ shall 
then see what is necessary for them 
to be carried out. 

Assimilation of new techno- 
logies means that industry must 
learn to do what it did not do 
before. Hence, assimilation of 
new technologies must be re- 
garded as a process of study, and 
this should be done with the 
same methods of instruction as are 
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applied whenever people are 
taught something new. 

When we teach students or 
schoolchildren, the main essen- 
tials is for them to have the will 
to learn. Without such willing- 
ness you cannot drive knowledge 
into a man’s mind by force. Is 
our industry always willing to 
learn something new? Do we 
always have conditions created 
making industry feel that it is in 
its interests to learn new techno- 
logies? 

Clearly, for such a desire to 
develop favourable moral and 
material conditions must be creat- 
ed making industry and the fac- 
tories interested in learning new 
things. They must feel that this is 
profitable, useful and honourable 
to them. This is Condition 
Number One. 

Condition Number Two is 
that when you teach a man some- 
thing new, he must have the neces- 
sary preliminary training. You 
cannot teach a man higher mathe- 
matics if he does not know algebra 
and trigonometry. Hence, the 
student must be well prepared. - In 
the assimilation of new technolo- 
gies we often ignore this. I know 
a number of cases in which fac- 
tories were charged with manu- 
facturing some new apparatus al- 
though they were unprepared to 
do this and, try hard as they may, 
were unable to do the job. 


No Overloading 


The third condition, also well 
known to teachers, is that you 
must not overstrain the pupil by 
too much study. Each factory, 
each industry can assimilate only 
a fixed amount of new elements in 
a year’s time, even if they are well 


‘ t- =- a A. Aaa eae, ew aween he 
But with us it often happens that 
if a factory has made a good 
showing and has begun success- 
fully to assimilate something new 
it is being overloaded beyond all 
measure, It must be remembered 
that industry, like a man, has 
oan limits to what it can assimi- 
ate. 

The fourth condition is that 
when you teach somebody some- 
thing, sufficiently favourable ma- 
terial conditions must be created. 
It is irrational to teach either a 
man or a factory only at the ex- 
pense of their internal material 
resources. The student must be 
given a good material basis cor- 
responding to the task set. To 
put it simply, those learning some- 
thing new must be given the neces- 
Sary means to learn. 


Need for Programme 


The importance of the four 
conditions listed above can be 
easily understood, and they are 
relatively easy to realise, especially 
now, after the decisions of the 
September Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Party. 

The fifth condition, which is 
less obvious and more difficult to 
realise, is as follows. From teach- 
ing practice it is well known that 
if you teach anyone it is necessary 
to work out a clear programme to 
follow. Likewise, if something 
new is being assimilated by in- 
dustry, for the process to be speedy 
and successful it is necessary to 
have a well prepared programme 
pointing the road to successful 
assimilation. But, as a rule, we 


pay little attention to this, and ” 


often let things drift for them- 
selves. 

In drawing up such a program- 
me the following conditions must 
be observed: first, the programme 
must take into account the fac- 
tory’s capacity and, secondly, it 
must take into account the speci- 
fic character of what is being as- 
similated. Usually, there is no 
man at the factory capable of 
doing.at once the one and the 
other. Therefore, if the drafting 
of the programme is entrusted to a 
scientist or an inventor or even a 
whole scientific institution, the 
-programme fails to take into 
account the specific nature of the 
product to be made. If the 
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factory itself draws up the pro- 
gramme it fails to take into account 
the special demands of the new 
technology. In either case the 
programme suffers from defi- 
ciencies, 7 


Fitters of New Technology 


What is the way out of this 
situation? Life shows that there is 
a type of high.y educated engi- 
neer capable of embracing both 
sides of the programme. These 
engineers are still few in number, 
and they should be highly valued. 
These highly qualified engineers 
are as badly needed by us as are 
designing engineers, and they 
Should therefore be trained and 
given the opportunity to take an 
active part in production in the 
capacity of fitters of new techno- 
logy. The Ministries and Central 
Departments should set up bureaus 
with such specialists. It will be 
the task of these bureaus to draw 
up programmes for the assimila- 
tion of new technologies and to 
see to their practical implementa- 
tion. It must be made a general 
rule that the assimilation of any- 
thing new in production must be 
based ,upon a well-prepared pro- 
gramme. But until now little 
attention has been paid to this 
important condition in this coun- 
try. 
Lastly, the sixth condition 
concers the teacher. Where there 
is‘a pupil, there must be a teacher. 
It is well known that for the 
teaching to be successful, friendly 
relations must exist between the 
teacher and the pupil. Besides, 
the creator of the new technology 
handing his work over to industry, 
whoever he may be—a scientist, an 
inventor or the staff of a scientific 
institution or designing office— 
has to be as interested in its suc- 
cessful assimilation as the factory 
charged with the job itself. Are 
our scientists, inventors and en- 
gineers interested in the assimi- 
lation of their achievements ‘by 
industry and how are they con- 
nected with the factories and 
industry? 

I shall deal only with the case 
when the teacher is a scientist. 

- Asis known, under our laws, 
a scientist engaged in assimila- 
tion of something new by industry 
receives no material remuneration. 
It has become customary in our 
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country for a scientist to work in 
industry as a social duty. This 
custom radically differs from the 
situation existmg in capitalist 
countries. When I lived in Bri- 
tain and took my doctor's degree 
I joined the scientific workers’ 
trade union and had to sign a 
pledge not to consult industry 
below a certain rate corresponding 
to my scientific degree. In capi- 
talist countries, this is done to 
prevent union members under- 
cutting one another in their pay. 
Conditions here are totally differ- 
ert, of course, and measures of this 
kind are ruled out: 

I do not want to insist that 
material remuneration is of de- 
cisive importance with us, but it is 
bzyond doubt that the moral 
conditions for the scientists work- 
ing in industry must always be 
favourable. It is necessary for a 
scientist to be interested in his 
work, a situation must be created 
in which a scientist’s work gains 
wide public recognition and co- 
cperation with industry is re- 
garded as useful state activity. 
Unfortunately, today when one 
has to apply to a ministry, cour- 
teous treatment is seldom accord- 
ed. All this is hardly conducive 
to the development of good rela- 
tions between teacher and pupils. 


Pedagogical Poem 


It is often thought here that 


once an order to assimilate this 
or that has been received the pro- 
cess of “assimilation may be 
regarded as assured. But the 
analysis given above shows that 


` the process of assimilation of new 


technologies must not be regarded- 
as an administrative act but 
rather as a “pedagogical poem.” 
Therefore, in the organisation of 
the process of assimilation of new 
technologies by industry the ap- 
proach must be purely individual, 
without any cut-and-dried rules, 
with an account taken of the 
character of the people and the 
nature of the external conditions 
in each particular case. The 
questions of finance and personnel 
are, of course, determined by an 
order, but the successful assimila- 
tion of new technologies depends 
on good relations between the 
pupils and the teacher and on their 
common interest in success, in 
the fulfilment of the well-prepared 


programme, and this condition is, 
unfortunately, not always observ- 
ed with us. - j 


Comparative Productivity 


Now there is another, no ea 
important, question I want tof 
touch upon: does -our scien 
provide enough preliminary ma: 
terial for assimilation. by t 
national economy, is the produ 
tivity of our scientists high enous? 
These questions deserve sérioys 
attention. To sort them out .I 
think it would be best to compare 
some of the data on our scientific 
work with those of America. 

It is interesting to note that the - 
questions of science and its rela- 
tion to industry attract serious 
attention in the U.S.A. today. 

Here are some figures of in- 
terest to us. The United States 
this year spends on all scientific 
activities 21,000 million dollars, 


two thirds of the money being 


provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the remainder by pat- 
rons of science and industry. Out 
of this sum, 11 per cent or 2,500 
million dollars is assigned for 
academic sciences. Hence, the 
bulk of the money go2s to science 
directly catering for the needs of 
industry or, as we term it, for 
scientific work of an applied 
character. i 

The Americans further main- 
tain that, with the high cultura! 
level attained by their industry 
and the availability of free capital, 
there is a shortage of scientific 
ideas capable of meeting industry's 
need of new technologies. 

The Americans hold jthat the 
inadequate development of their 
science is due principally to a 
shortage of highly qualified scien- 
tists and engineers. They hold 
that even more money; could be . 
found for scientific work but that 
they lack the type of highly gifted 
people whose direction of scientific 
work chiefly determiges the de- 
velopment of science along the 
desired channels. They have 
lately, therefore, begun to import 
large numbers of scientists from 
Britain and West Germany. Sta- 
tistics show that over the past ten 
years they have imported into 
America 53,000 scientists, mostly 
young, including 30,000 with an 
engineering education, 14,000 
physicists and79,000 scientists of 
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other specialities. Assuming that 
a college graduates an average of 
500 specialists a year, this means 
that during the last ten years at 
least ten colleges in Europe have 


gratuitously trained staff for Am- - 


erica. And in view of the fact 
that the Americans took the best 
men, it may be said that they 
skimmed .the cream of some 50 
colleges. 


Fund Allocation in US. 


The Americans have a different 
way of assigning money for 


scientific work than other coun- . 


tries. The bulk of the money 
does not go to scientific insti- 
tutions. The Americans prefer 
to spend money on some definite 
theme or to give it to some out- 
Standing scientists whose work 
they think it worth while support- 
ing, while allowing them the 
choice of theme to work on. 
Scientific institutions are assigned 
only a small percentage of the 
total budget appropriations (ap- 


parently not more than two or ° 


three per cent). To feel that he is 
free to dispose of his material 
basis as he likes is, of course, very 
attractive to a scientist. They feel 
that they have full security in 
their work. 

Let us now compare the Am- 
erican statistics with our own. 
Any safe comparison is not only 
difficult but virtually impossible, 
because there is a substantial dif- 
ference between the ways science 
is organised and financed in capi- 
talist countries and in socialist 
countries. The difficulty is further 
aggravated by the fact that we still, 
unfortunately, give little attention 
to collecting statistical data on the 
organisation of science. 

Let us first compare the number 
of scientific workers here and in 
the U.S.A. The Americans figure 
that, beginning with the lowest 
jobs, those of engineers and 
technicians, they now have some 
800,000 people employed in scienti- 
fic work. We, according to official 
statistics covering all scientific 
workers, beginning with juniors, 
have some 700,000 of them. These 
data show that in the number of 
scientific workers, if the statistics 
are to be trusted, we differ little 
from one another. 

To determine the scientists’ 
productivity, their output must be 
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evaluated. This cannot be done 
with any degree of accuracy of 
course. The ‘Americans are trying 
to do this as follows. They have 
figured up the number of scientific 
works in the main branches of 
natural and technical sciences pub- 
lished in all languages in the 
leading scientific journals appear- 
ing in the different countries. 
Judging by these American figures, 
it would appear that thay are now 
doing a third of all scientific work, 
and we one-sixth, or half as much 
as they do. All other countries 
are behind us. Hence, in scientific 
output we rank second in the 
world. But if we accept these 
figures, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that with virtually the same 
number of scientific workers we 
produce half as much scientific 
work as the Americans. It must 
thus be recognised that the pro- 
ductivity of our scientists is lower 
than that of the American. It is 
therefore high time to ask our- 
selves: how are we under the given 
conditions to raise the productivty 
of our scientists? 


Quality of Training 


Productivity in science is de- 
termined above all by the quality 
of the training and selection of 
workers for scientific institutions. 

To raise the productivity it is 


-obviously necessary to improve 


the quality of our scientific per- 
sonnel, that is, to sift out those 
insufficiently qualified and incapa- 
ble of justifying by their work the 


advantages which the position of a - 
scientist carries with it in our 


country. ` 

It would apparently be right 
for those working ineffectively in 
science to be gradually transferred 
to industry where they could be 
of greater use to the country. 
This serious business should not be 
made into a campaign of course. 
But such precisely should be the 
trend of development of our 
scientific institutions. We might, 
for instance, each year transfer 
some I5 to 20 per cent of the 
workers of scientific institutions to 
industry and take on for research 
work a smaller number of well- 


selected and well-trained young’ 


people, so as to improve the 
quality of the workers and keep 
the door to science open to an 
influx of fresh scientific forces. 


a 


But it must be pointed out that 
even should we decide on this 
course, with those laws and powers 
which the directors of the insti- 
tutes now have in the Academy of 
Sciences, we would be unable to 
carry this measure into effect. 


Making up Lag 


We must not be afraid to say 
that in the last few years the gap in 
science between this country and 
America has not been narrowing. 
And this makes it the more urgent 
for us to seek some way of making 
up for our lag. Todo this we must 
raise the productivity of our 
scientists and improve the condi- 


„tions for ‘assimilation by industry 


of the achievements of science and 
technology. If we resolutely and 
ably utilise the big advantages our 
socialist system affords to the orga- 
nisation ‘of science and industry, 
this lag will prove to be only a 
temporary hitch. I am deeply 
convinced that if we do not fear 
to tell the truth about our short- 


` comings and take concerted mea- 


sures to find ways of eliminating 
them, we will soon again begiñ to 
show the same record speed in 
scientific development as we did 
before. PS 

The’ fact that following upon 
the September Plenary Meeting 
of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU we again changed from 
management of industry by eco- 
nomic councils to specialised ma- 
nagement (by Ministries) will be 
very useful to us scientists as the 
old system interfered with the 
assismilation of new technologies 
by industry. But this measure is 
insufficient in itself, it is necessary 
steadfastly and- gradually. to im- 
prove the organisational forms of - 
development of our science, to 
improve the material basis, to 
increase the scientists’ productivity, 
and to raise the quality of the 
workers, chiefly by attracting new 
blood into science. 
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T he Heath Story 


HIS story had never been 

` told earlier, because it’s far 

too terribly inside. It is 

about. a certain Commonwealth 

country, and the Conservative 
rout. ' 

This certain country had a 
radio which peddled heavy music 
and speeches. These were tucked 
away betwesn wavelengths. 

The radio had a Director 
General-who was a. bacteriologist 
and had spent most of his- life 
crusading for. the freedom of 
various cultures.. He had garnered 


such ponderous expertise that it 


was ‘just enough to show him a 
glass slide yards away, and he 
would tell you what culture it was. 
He could distinguish the Seventh 


- Symphony froma culture of plague 


bacilli. The Director of News, on 
the contrary, had little knowledge 


of the freedoms of cultures, but: 


was a General. This certain Com- 
monwealth country had found its 
radio’s news services getting newsy, 
and thought that too ‘frisky. 
The Information Ministry decided, 
instead, to’put news services on à 
war footing, and picked a dusty 
zeneral right out of the trenches. 
The General was greeted at the 
Broadcasting House by the bac- 
teriologist, who said, ‘Look, Gen- 


_ eral, these chaps who run the 


government are supposed to be 
socialists. It’s dangerous. Socia- 
lism doesn’t permit free cultures.’ 

‘Really?’ said the General, in 
deep guttaral, ‘Oh, yeah?’ 

‘The Congress for Cultural 
Freedom believes in the right of all 
cultures to exist, provided those 
are the right type of cultures. 
Other cultures, like that of the 


_injuns, get killed off.’ 


, bacteria things?’ 


“You speaking about those 
asked the 
General, suddenly roused and 
curious. 

‘Yes, said the Director Gen- 
eral. ; 

‘What about fleas?’ 
-< ‘T-really wouldn’t know. I 
know all about Bethoven.’ 
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“What’s Bethoven?” 
‘Composer. Shall I tell you all 
sabout him?’ - 
‘Ah, hmm! That sounds in- 
teresting. But what about fleas?’ 


“Why do you ask? Pm a/ 


specialist and my field is bacterial 
cultures and the freedom of those 
cultures; and no decent bacterio- 
logist would touch fleas with a 
pair of tongs.’ 


That evening both of them- 


went in for a brief conference 
with the Information and Broad- 
casting Minister. 
~ ‘Hi,’ said the General what’s 
this talk About socialism? f 
‘There is a lot of talk about so- 
sialism,’ said the Minister ‘and in 
fact my dad began the talk. All 
of us have taken up the talk, and 
kept it up nonstop. There have 
been quite a few cases of lockjaw 
as a result of this talk. Ahem, 
I’m sorry, that’s not-I & B, but 
Health.’ 


The General. got terribly cu- \ 


rious, “Ya mean lockjaw’s Health 
and not I & B? 

‘As a specialist in cultures,’ 
put in the Director General, I 


. ccrroborate the version of the In- 


formation Minister.’ 

“And what about the fleas?’ 
demanded the General. ‘I’ve a 
tight to know, because, I might 
be a General, but am basically a 
pzessman trying not to disclose the 
source of information.’ 

This was totally baffling. 

The Director General ventured 
to explain to the Minister, ‘The 
General is wanting to know more 
about socialism.’ 

“Oh, well,” said the Minister, 
‘we keep talking. We will beam 
the talking along all possible-wave- 
lengths.’ 

‘And along radars?’ suggested 
the General. 


‘Whyhe radars?” asked Minis- 


ter in deep confusion. 
“War footing, just that.’ 
` It was decided to end the con- 
ference there, om a socialist note. 


“No sir. 


studio, ‘he decided that someday 
he’d find out all about the fleas 
and the cultures. He also thought 


- of chilled beer and polo. 


The country’s budget was 
being presented that day; though 
there wasn’t much to present. 
Yet there was lip-tight security 
arrangements around the radio 
station. In the security room, 
the General read through. the 
budget, and found a new tax, the 
corporation. tax. 

‘Heavens!’ said the General, 
‘These guys taxing municipalities?” 

An’ assistant corrected him, 
These are taxes on the - 
corporate sector.’ 

The General silenced him, ‘Re- 
member f am a pressman and a 
General, and shall refuse ‘to dis- 
close my sources. That’s logistics.’ 

The men in the security room 
‘working away on an abstract of 
the budget got ternbly scared-and 
confused. 


A week after this was the 
Heath story. The Information 
Minister had telephoned to say | 
that Heath was coming, and was 
after all British, and there were 
sentimental ties, and would he 
please interview him? The General 
said yes. The General and a lot 
of aides called upon Heath, and 
sat in vast ring'round the English- 
man. Heath smiled. Heath con- 
tinued to smile, smiled on for 
dear life. 

An hour had slipped by and 
no one had spoken. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said Heath, ‘we are in an extra- 
ordinary press conference.’ 

The General nodded agree- 
ment. 

‘Let’s have some questions,’ 
suggested Heath. 

There weren’t any; and after 
another hour, Heath himself sug- 
gested some topics on which the 
Director could articulate his ques» 
tions, like Kashmir, disarmament, 


` pelmanism etc. 


‘I refuse to put questions!’ 
said the General, in a temper. 
‘That’s a special correspondent’s 
job.’ 

‘But,’ protested Heath. 

‘No but! said the General. 
‘There shall be no mixing up of 
functions. No army fights that 
way. I desire you to stay here 
thrciigh the, whole length of the 
press conference.’ . 
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the place only at great personal 
peril, and looked at the general's 
shoulder braids in anguish. 

After three hours of tense 
silence the press conference was 
declared a draw. Heath went 
back terribly shaken. The British 
elections were due. He asked the 
queen if the polls could be put off, 
or scrapped altogether and an 
Emergency declared. Nobody 
knew what had gone wrong with 
Heath. 


Ui VUUOW HY ruse UG Cle 
for his party because he was in 
no fit state for anything. —~ But 
then that was what this certain 
“Commonwealth country 
wanted. It wanted a socialist 
government in Britain which would 
keep mum over Johnson’s war in 
Vietnam, since it didn’t want to 
keep mum all alone. 

The radio had done the trick. 


—Charvaka 


NEW DELHI-SKYLINE (Continued from page 8) 


from the non-agricultural sectors 
stimulated by the former. Two 
million new jobs will be created in 
industries, with “stimulation effe- 


cts” on other non-agricultural - 


sectors. There will be a “very 
substantial” increase in the po- 
tential for capital formation in 
both the private and public sec- 
tors through increased profits and 
public revenues. Moreover, the 
energisation of the attainment of 
productive efficiency resulting in 
cost reduction and improvement 
of products will add to the real 
income of the economy. Import 
liberalisation will contribute at 
least one per cent per annum to 
the overall growth of the economy 
over the fourth Plan period (April 
1966—March 1971). K 

From Sri Asoka Mehta’s cru- 
sade earlier against the critics of 
the Bell mission’s demands and 
from readiness with which top 
officials in New Delhi have been 
endorsing them in private con- 
versation, it is fair to infer that 
the Government is not averse to 
accepting import liberalisation as 
a solution to the immediate crisis. 
Under pressure, even the rupee 
might go hurtling down in value. 
Devaluation has several nuances 
to it and New Delhi is already 
thinking of things like a “‘tourist’s 
rupee”, short of total devaluation. 
It is not known if Sri Asoka 
Mehta’s brief includes devaluation 
of the rupee. 

It is ironical that the man who 
delivered to the graduates of 
Saugar University a convocation 
address reminiscent of the tracts 
of Fabian vintage and the man 
who wrote “Who Owns India” 
and found in democratic socialism 
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a “mid-twentieth century synthes- 
is” has found a better choice in Sri 
Sachindra Chaudhury to discuss 
the bringing of Indian planning 
and economy under a free market 
economy and away from what 
Washington officials call the 
“Harold Laski socialist dogma.” 

The entire Fourth Plan would 
be rewritten on Sri Asoka Mehta’s 
return though the Plan got into 
stride on April 1 even without a 
real plan. India’s drift away from 
socialism is dangerously close to 
the point of no return. 

* * * 


MIDST strident Opposition 

demands for the expulsion 

of Rey. Michael Scott, 
the real significance of 
the New Delhi talks between 
the Naga underground and the 
Government was lost on the ob- 
servers. The talks have really 
taken off and the Naga under- 
ground is in a mood to extend the 
cease-fire period indefinitely while 
the Government is anxious not to 
do anything to impair the talks 
which means there would be no 
change in ‘the Nagaland setup 
until after the 1967 general elec- 
tions. 

It would be well to recall here 
that thé External Affairs Ministry 
made a fumbling start with the 
talks this time. While Sri Swaran 
Singh told correspondents on the 
eve of the talks that there would be 
no negotiations unless the under- 
ground agreed to seek a.solution 
within the framework of the 
Constitution, a member of the 
Peace Mission, Sri B.P. Chaliha 
said the next day that the very 
fact the Naga underground was 
talking with New Delhi was proof 


uat a soluuIOn wuni ié ame- 
work of the Constitution was 
acceptable to it. 

Now there is a cleavage be- 
tween tbe political wing of the 
Naga underground and its military 
wing. New Delhi seems to be 
anxious to placate the political 
wing so that the military wing is 
isolated. The military wing has 
reason to apprehend that the 
cease-fire would breakdown any 
time and when that happens, it 
does not want to find itselfat a 
military disadvantage. So the ultras 
have not relaxed their prepared- 
ness and procurement of arms and 
training of guerillas is going on. 

Smt Indira Gandhi's plan, to 
go by her briefing to the Opposi- 
tion leaders in Parliament, is that 
extending Rev. Scott’s permit by a 
month in the first instance, the 
critics are to be silenced. At the 
end of the month, when the do- 
mestic reaction is more favourable, 
the permit will be extended. 

After all, as a top Government 
Official told Correspondents at a 
“corridor” briefing in Parliament 
House, the Government of India 
had made use of Rev. Scott a good 
deal on South Africa and it just 
cannot afford to be harsh on him 
now. Rev. Scott on his part feels- 
that some of his acts like addres- 
sing an appeal to the Burma 
Government were indiscreet. The 
Government of India has come to 
rely on Rev. Scott to push the 
talks through. Smt Indira Gandhi 
is known to have told the Oppo- 
sition leaders that the talks should 
not be hustled through. At last, 
the dialogue has been established 
thanks to the Peace Mission and it 
must continue until areas of agree- 
ment are discovered. By sinking 
more and more funds for the 
development of Nagaland, New 
Delhi hopes it could associate 
more and more Nagas with the 
local administration and wean 
them away from the ultras. If the 
strategy pays off, the isolation of 
the military wing of the Naga 
underground could be achieved 
and the issue would be nearer 
solution. In retrospect, all the 
“tough talk’? Sri Swaran Singh 
sought to put across through the 
correspondents has lost all relev- 
ance in the context of the realistic 
approach of the Prime Minister. 
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The Soil and the Seed 


KRISHNA CHANDAR 


The famous Urdu writer joins the discussion on relation- 


ship of Punjabi language and the Punjabi-writers, 


parti- 


cularly those who do not use it as the medium of their 


literary expression. 


Surjeet Singh Sethi, the noted writer 


The other contributor this week is S. 


of Punjabi. The 


discussion was started by Mohan Rakesh with his article 


“Irony of Five Rivers’. (Mainstream, March 19, 1966). Other 
contributions in this series haye been by - Amrita Pritam 
(March 26), Kulwant Singh Vasu 


\ 


(April 2), Attar 


Singh -(April 9) and Upendra Nath Ashk (April 16). 


OR quite some time during 
my childhood my. mother 
toyed with theidea of making 

me a Sikh. . If she had had her 
way Urdu would have gained 
another Sikh writer—Krishan 
Chandar Singh, besides Rajinder 
Singh Bedi, and I would have 
gained a homeland in 1966. But 
my father willed otherwise. One’s 
personal history is dotted with 
“many ifs. 

- During -my childhood it was 
a common custom among many 
Hindu families to bring up their 
eldest son as a Sikh. This was a 
very wise and a practical method of 
keeping the two communities to- 
gether. In thoSe days the Hindus 
and the Sikhs frequently inter- 
married. Members of both com- 
munities together at Gurudwaras 
was a common sight. That was 
_ how matters stood fifty years ago. 


Inner Partition 


Slowly and inexorably other 
forces began to take root, and 
altered this happy relationship. 
Muslim Punjabis were already a 
closed society as against the Hindus 
and the Sikhs. New property 
relations putting on the garb of a 
_ fierce religious resurgence or 

lingual nationalism worked havoc 
on the mixed fabric of a Hindu- 
- Sikh society tearing it asunder. By 
thirties this process of estrange- 
ment was complete; by and large, 
all have accepted it as a fact of 
life, so much so that when .in the 
fifties the first partition of the 
Punjab took place, we were ready 
for it. The outer partition in a 
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way symbolised the inner parti- 
tion in our heart. 

The second partition of Punjab 
was end is a necessary corollary 
to the first one. I never had any 
doubt about it. At the time of 
first partition of Punjab I wrote 
in a West Pakistan journal that 
very soon this beloved land of ours 
will be partitioned again. That 
grave and sad prophecy has come 
true today. Today there is no 
Land of Five rivers. 

Do I accept it with happiness? 
Frankly not. But I accept it with 
sadness and sorrow in my heart 
just as we accepted the first parti- 
tion of Punjab with bowed heads 
and a dipping of our emblem. 
And I ask of my people, where do 
we go from here? 


Force of Linguism 
Fcr linguism is a progressive 


force only in the short range. It. 


helps to break the upper thick 
crust releasing freshly emerging 
forces from the dead weight of the 
past. In Maharashtra State where 
I stay it has helped to loosen the 
stranglehold of Marwari and 
Gujraci business community and 
now” Maharashtrians are slowly 
but surely coming into their own. 

To this extént it is to be wel- 
comed. With the birth of a 
Punjabi Suba, the lingual re- 
distribution of India is complete. 
Now we must guard against dan- 
gers arising from too much lingu- 
ism. For linguism in the long 
run becomes a reactionary creed, 
perpetuating provincialism and a 
narrow pedestrian outlook on life. 


$ `~ 


SE Lie icnuas muss wuppome 
that it receives linguism remains a 
reshuffle mainly within the bour- 
goisie, with very little profits trick- 
ling downwards. We must guard 
against its long range tendencies 
which may blindly forge ahead 
to break up the country! 

From this it should not be 
gathered that I am unduly.worried 
about the future prospects of the 
Hindu, the Sikh or the Muslim 
Punjabi community. Muslim Pun- 
jabis are well entrenched in West 
Pakistan. In fact they are ruling 
the roost in Pakistan, and in the 
process are getting themselves 
hated by other lingual and ethnic 
communities. The Sikhs are a 
hard-working, sturdy, sagacious 
people. They will make a success 
of Punjabi Suba I have no doubt 
about it. The Hindus will merge 
and submit, some of them will go 
elsewhere I do not know, but 
wherever they go they will succeed, 
Punjabi is an impish impatient 
seed. It can grow anywhere. 


_ Plea for Peace 


Above all let us avoid violence. 
I am not asking for a peaceful 
bargain over loaves and fishes. 
That I leave to bourgoise politi- 
cians in this new bourgoise set 
up. All I am asking for is a 
decent orderly peaceful transition. 
I am only worried about the fate 


_of the common people who will 


have to bear the full brunt of the 
fury let loose by unscrupulous 
people in thé name of religion. 
On the eve of second partition 
let there be no second holocaust. 
Let the Punjabi Hindus learn 
to live as a model minority in 
Punjabi Suba, and let the Sikhs be 
magnanimous enough to protect 
their lives and honour. Today 
in the minds of -many Punjabi 
Hindus there is an awsome ques- 
tion mark—to trek or not to trek? 
I hope the saner and more saga- 
cious elements among the Sikh 
-bourgoisie will give the right an- 
swer. There will be no trek. 
What about us—the wander- 
ing _ Punjabis? Faiz Ahmed 
in Karachi, Nadim in Lahore, 
Rajinder Singh Bedi in Bombay 
and Mohan Rakesh in Delhi? 
We are the singing troubadours 
of a lost dream. ‘Dame sans 
merci’ has usin thrall. Wandering 
over alien lands and climes, woo- 
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- our heart. 


roaming across various cultural 
watersheds, we will perhaps al- 
ways carry a wounded image in 
The image of our 
common fatherland.. The land of - 
Porus and Nanak, Warris Shah 
and Iqbal, Lajpat Rai and Bhagat 
Singh, a land.of fierce loves, 
clean hatreds, and generous-heart- 
ed laughter.. I hope some day 
bypassing political sophistry and 
chicanery we shall re-discever the 
roots of our common ancestry, 
the poetry of our common peasent 
heritage, the fragrant breath of a 
shared language. 

Always restless, driven and 
derided, hounded and hunted, _ 
cooped within artificial walls and 
barriers we shall keep this image 
in out hearts. ` The politicians will 
call it a foolish dream.” An un- 


practical dream. Even a mad ness. The seed shall return to 
dream if you like. But the last its earth. 
- Tragic Ignorance 


The last word is always with the 
writer, the poet and the seer in 
tune with the deepest urges of his 
people. From Socrates to Sumitra 
Nandan Pant, writers and poets 
have always held fast to their 
dreams. So we shall hold fast to 
our dream and thus our dream 
shall endure from generation to 
generation till bit by bit from the 
broken ‘fragments of dur divided, 
desiccated lives we re-construct a 
‘socialist fatherland for all the 
Punjabis, for all the Muslims, the 
Sikhs and the Hindus, to live to- 
gether in common fraternity and 
brotherhood. One day all the 
five rivets of Punjab shall cry to 
us as they have never cried be- 
fore. One day we shall listen to 
the call of our waters. This is 
our dream and this is our mad- 


SURJIT SINGH SETHI 


know a few writers of Punjab 
who were ashamed of writing 
in Punjabi language and swi- 
tched over to Urdu or Hindi. 
They had felt that the Punjabi 
was purely a rustic language and 
not very. appropriate for literary 
expressions. This attitude was not 
confined to Hindu writers alone; 
even the Sikh writers shared this 
opinion. 
When Bhai Vir Singh started 
‘his literary career, he was advised a 
by quite a few of his so-called. 
literary-minded friends not to 
commit the folly of writing ‘in 
Punjabi. Late Dhani Ram Chat- 
rik was also warned not to indulge 
in writing Punjabi. > But neither 
Bhai Vir Singh nor Dhani Ram 
Chatrik-was shaken in his resolve. 
The writers referred to in Mohan 
Rakesh’s article “The Irony of the 
Five Rivers” decided to write in 
Hindi or, Urdu most probably 
because they thought, Punjabi was 
not developed enough to acco- 
modate their modern ideas. They 
were ignorant about the richness of ` 
the Punjabi language and un- 
fortunately kept themselves away 
from it. Whenever I get an op- 
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portunity to meet thesé writer- 
friends, this subject comes up and 
I find in them growing realisation 
of their ignorance. 

Sometimes they even feel guil- 
ty of not,having equipped them- 
selves for writing in Punjabi. 
They-even confess that if they had- 
been writing in Punjabi from the 
very beginning they would have 
done more justice to their creative 
talent. Balwant Gargi-had been 
writing in Urdu and English but 
he could find satisfaction only in 
Punjabi. Balraj Sahni, the noted 
film actor and writer specially. 
learned Punjabi at a mature age 
and has recently made delight- 
fully successful attempts both in 
poetry and prose. 


To say that the Sikhs have. 
dominated the Punjabi language’ 


all these years is far from true. 
Actually, from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century the Punjabi 
literary scene has been dominated 
by the non-Sikh writers. . Even 
today, I.C.- Nanda, Devindar 
Satyarthi, Balwant Gargi, Roshan 
‘Lal Ahuja and’ Shiv Kumar are 
among our most popular and res- 
pected writers. 


` 


‘left with two rivers. 
, do not make much of a difference 


ming Omer beloved lalipuages, word Is never with the politicians. There is a fear among the 


Hindus of Punjab that Punjab is 
going to be divided again like the 
partition in 1947. This fear is 
baseless. They should know that 
Punjabi Suba is being organised 
purely. on linguistic basis like ~ 
other states which were reorganised 
recently in the same manner. 

Why should we call it a division? 
The illiterate masses are justified 
in having misunderstood the situa 
tion but one fails to understand-, 
why people like Mohan Rakesh ar- 


-rive at such a baseless conclusion. 


I feel sore’ about Krishan 
Chander, Rajinder Singh Bedi and 
Upinder Nath Ashk running away 
from-the Punjabi soil and culture. 
I can assure them that if they 
come near Punjab and’ Punjabis 
they would be heartily welcomed ` 
by Punjabi people. When Bedi 
and Krishan Chandar,, living in 
Bombay, talk and write of Punjab, ` 
they appear alien and outsiders 
although they’ can belong no- 
where but in Punjab. 

I do not agree that the Govern- n- 
ment can work any miracle by 
getting the works of Hindi writers 
belonging to Punjab translated 
into Punjabi. Many translations 
have already been attempted. But 
to no effect. If the writers of 
Punjab really love their Punjab, 
love their soil, they should write in 
Punjabi. Nobody can say that the 
Punjabi language has lagged be- 
hind in creative literature or that 
intelligent readers are not avail- 
able in this language. : 

- The Punjabis are not in the 
least narrow-minded. Actually, 
the real irony is not that we are 
The rivers 


in our mental and spiritual growth. 
The most unfortunate thing is that 
we have not owned Punjabi. 
“Sheikh Farid owned it in the . 
thirteenth century, Damodar own, ` 
ed it in the sixteenth century, 


Waras Shah, Hasham, Kadir Yar- 


Shah Mohammed and others loved 
Punjabi language and considered 
it the most appropriate vehicle of 
their expression in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Why 
in the later half of the twentieth 
century should the Punjabis disown 
their mother tongue? There are of 
course a few misunderstandings d 
which will wither away with the 

passing of time. . 
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TRUTH BUT NOT WHOLE : 


Original. Peuguin Books. pp 214. 


N a world where objectivity has 
-becomea relative term, the defi- 
nition of a journalist as an un- 
recorder of contempo- 
rary events has naturally ceased 
to be true to life. In his work 
the journalist reflects the change 
in values that has taken place in 
world and domestic politics. The 
old motto “Facts are sacred, 
comment is free’? is no longer 
valid, having given place to: 
“Your facts are your facts and 


- my facts are my facts. Now let’s 


get on with the comment.” 

The author of this volume is 
a journalist who in 1964 decided 
“to devote himself to writing’. 
Having specialised on South-East 
Asia and the Far East both asa 
news agency man and as corres- 
pondent of newspapers, he feels 
quite at home in discussing the 
developments in this tension-rid- 
den part of the world over the 
years Since the war. 

It is not surprising that as a 
Western correspondent he should 
have developed a whole range of 
prejudices, of which the most 
important is-the obsession with 
the supposed dangers of Com- 
munism. Once the inevitability 
of such a prejudiced approach is 
granted, it-has to be conceded 
that within his limitation Brian 
Crozier has tried to be more 


balanced than most other West- - 


ern journalists. 

The book covers eight coun- 
tries—Burma, Thailand, ` Laos, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Malaysia, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 
Beginning with a brief back- 
ground of each country before 
the war, the author goes on to 
trace developments in the course 
of the war and in the subsequent 
years. He sees the ideological 
battles inmost of these countries 
as those between Nationalism 
and . Communism. The Soviet 
Union’s interest in the rest of 
the world is simple to define 
‘‘neo-imperialism.” But neo- 


ADDTT %A 1N&4- 


Sonth East Asia in Turmoil: 


~ 


By Brian Crozier. A Pelican 


colonialism is no more than 
“that political curiosity.” à 

The American presence in 
South-East Asia is neither of 
these: “the West can at least 
stick to its commitments and 
help its friends; in the long 
run, this will be better than 
turning our backson South-East 
Asia.” European critics of John- 
son’s policy of escalation de- 
serve a grim warning: “Either 
America’s responsibilities are 
world-wide, or they åre limited 
to the Western hemisphere. If 
the Americans quit Vietnam, 
they will not merely quit the 
Philippines and Okinawa as well: 
they will also, in time, pull out 
of Europe. If the critics of 
President Johnson’s policy are 
content to leave the defence of 
Europe to Britains doubtfully 
independent deterrent and Gene- 
ralce Gaulle’s force de frappe, 
let them say so and face the 
consequences,” 

The implication is that the 
European powers are totally 
impotent and have to depend on 
American strength to keep them 
out of harm’s way. The author 
does not mince words in stating 
why he wants America to stay 
on in Vietnam unmindful of the 
consequences and of the suffer- 


ings of the Vietnamese people. 
“An Ameérican retreat from 
Vietnam,..in strategic terms, 


would be a defeat of the first 
magnitude for the West as a 
whole”. 

This -is the note on which 
Brian Crozier concludes, but it 
evidently also is the starting 
poirt of his assessment of 
happenings in South-East Asia. 
He does not deny that the Ameri- 
cans have made mistakes in the 


” choice of stooges (Rhee of South 


Korea and Diem of South Viet- 
nam are mentioned as outstand- 
ing examples). The mistake, how- 
ever, does not lie in the Ameri- 
cans seeking to enforce their 


will by force. Their will must 
be done, and on the whole it is 
being done well ; occasi~nal mis- 
takes like the ones mentioned 
must be avoided. 

Crozier’s solution to South- 
East Asia’s ills is simple: Ameri- 
ca must help its “friends” 
namely “nationalists” who are 
anti-Communist. For the guid- 
ance of Washington and the 
Pentagon he has given an illu- 
strative list ofthe kind of per- 
sons he has in view. Whatever 
the situation now in each of the 
countries discussed, America 
must not lose sight of long-term 
possibilities. “One day they— 
or younger men like them—may 
have a part to play..” 

Once the author’s approach 
and purpose are understood, the 
book falls into recognizable. 
pattern. General Ne Win “is 
fundamentally a patriotic Burman, 
who believes socialism is best for 
his country,” but the snag lies in 
the fact that “much that has 
been done undér his guidance is 
in line with Communist policy.” 
Even more appalling, the Rus- 
sians “approve of all other mea- 
sures he has taken” (the exception 
being the goaling of Commu- 
nists), 

On a note of regret he con- 
cludes that if the Communists 


| ever feel strong enough to take 


over, “they will find all the 
groundwork for a Communist 
State already done for them.” 
In other words, Ne Win should 
not have initiated the many 
popular measures he has in 
order to keep Burma safe for 
American entry in the future. 
His success is irksome because 
‘there is desperately little that can 
be done about it”. Since nothing 
can be done -to oust Ne Win and 
instal a puppet, it’s perhaps just 
as well to have a fling or two: 
“The fundamental liberties have 
gone..” (gone to ‘South Viet- 
nam?) and “Burma is now a 
totalitarian State..” (unlike 
those Latin American States 
where Washington by its effec- 
tive intervention is keeping de~ 
mocracy alive), 

. Much that has been written 
about Indonesia and President 
Sukarno, while. interesting, has 
ceased to be of significance; but 
the confusion the author has 
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portrayed is still very much there. 
And some of the “friends” he has 
mentioned in his list are in the 
news again. ` 


What ultimately ‘does Ameri- . 


ca want in South-East Asia? To 
this question Brian Crozier pro- 
vides a clear-cut answer. 
Communist “danger” must be 
prevented at all costs. The poor 
ignorant Asians must be educa- 
ated on the value of free enter- 
prise, so that they will not be 
enticed by ideologies that pro-- 
mise them a fair deal. Such 
education is necessary to dispel 
the old ideas about the white 
man’s exploitation. “In time, 
perhaps, the connection between 
private enterprise and affluence.. 
may displace the old. and irrele- 
vant association.” 


But this will take a long time, 
and the Americans cannot for- - 


sake the mighty altruistic mis- 
sion they have undertaken, fri- 
ghtened or frustrated by tempo- 
rary setbacks or even loss of in- 
nocent ' young American lives. 
The most logical outcome of the 
prolonged crisis in South Vietnam 
thus eems to benaee the Pax Sin- 










“an 


_ Military presence.” 


The ` 


a icor Pax Gallica proposed by de 

Gaulle, but a Pax Americana, 
with South Vietdam’s indepen- 
dance guaranteed for as long as 
may be necessary by an American 
How long 
will the preserice-be necessary ? 


Well, the author . says blandly, - 


“this could well take more than 
a man’s lifetime.” 

The SEATO was a irent bless- 
ing which the ignorant Asians 
did. not sufficiently aporeciate. A 
huge American-dominated mili- 
tary alliance covering the whole 
region without exception would 
have solved all of South-East 
Asia’s Problems. “Mr Nehru.. 
must bear a major share of the 


‘responsibility for SEATO’s bad 


start.” Anda pat on the back 
for ~ the redoubtable John 
Foster Dulles: “Mr Dulles and 


-his allies rightly thought that they ` 


had more to lose by appearing to 


* let Mr Nehru dictate their policies 


than by going ahead with their 


detence plans as best they could” - 


it is-a pity that Dulles could not 
order: Nehru’s removal from 


power at such a crucial time. 


THE MOST CRITICAL OF 4 Re 
CONNOISSEURS FIND LIPTON | 
QUALITY IMPECCABLE 


LIPTON'S MEANS GOOD TEA ` 


That might-have made all the dif- 
ference to humanity. - ` 

The author finally poses a 
question: “Should the West.. 
busy itself with a country’s rul- 
ing ideology ??” The answer, he 


_ says, must be conditioned by the 


character of that ideology. If it 
is hostile to the West or demag- 
ing to Western interests, including 


. investments and trade, then West- 


ern nations can hardly pretend 
that a country’s ideology is. of. no 
interest. to them.” Whichever 
country places restrictions on 
American investment and reaping 
of profits is ideologically hostile; 
the prescribed treatment must 
follow. 

When in the foreword Crozier 
claims that he has toldin this 
book ‘nothing but the truth” he 
presumably relies on the modern 
concept of “your facts and my 
facts.” He regrets that it has not . 
been possible to tell “the whole 
truth” because of space limita- 
tions. One wonders indeed 


‘what the whole truth, Crozier- 


style, would be like. 
. —C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Eve ryday, every minute every second | 


‘The Railways are ceaselessly on the move, some 10,000 trains criss-crossing the 
vast network right round the clock.. .day after day... .with a total fleet of 
12,000 locomotives, 32,000 coaching vehicles and over 3,55,000 goods wagons. 
Today's Railway network is one of India’s greatest single National assets 
Its vast reaches of track, stations, workshops and rolling stock 
represent an investment of 30,000 million rupees. tt 
is an investment for progress, for National 
security and for the closest links 
of an integrated i 

< society. 
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FREIGHT PASSENGERS | DEFENCE 
From93 million tonnes in 1950- The number of passengers The Nation's Railways have 
5!, the originating freight has steadily Increased from more than proved themselves 
traffic has gone up to 204 $284 million in 1950-5łt to ff in emergencies. Both in 1962 © 
million tonnes m 1965- 66. oround 2100° million fa and in 1965, they met the 


Rail freight transport 1965-66. defence requirements prom- 
capacity is ahead of demand Lae ptly, speedily and fully. 
in important sectors. : 
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Let the promises and hopes, the 
deeds and words of my country be 
true, my God. 


Let the lives and hearts of the 
sons and daughters of my country 
be one, my God. 


Er we are_in a position to provi 
that the world has need of us am 
cannot afford to do without us, that wi 


are not merely hangers-on—beggar, 


who cannot repay—so long must our soli 
hope lie in gaining other's favours 
And these we must get by lamentation 
flattery, and constitutional methods 0 
wagging tails. 


... The hard fact must be grasped tha 
we cannot make a thing ow own onl} 
because it is given to us. It is only thi 
lake, and not the desert, which ca 
accept and retain.a contribution fron 
heaven's clouds because, in its depth 
the receiving and the giving have be 
come one. Only to him who hath i 
given; otherwise the gift is insulted ane 
he also, who receives it. 


~—Rabindranath Tagore 
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Manufacturers desirous of , Ae 
availing the opportunity are 
requested to contact 
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When the health is good, one- Pooks i fed 


joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals; to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. : 
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“ the Pak-China combine.” 


‘structure instead of the present- federal structure,” 


sector’ and grieves that private industry has been ‘ 





Pillar of Reaction 


T its thirteenth annual session at Jullundur last week, the Bhara- 
A tiya Jana Sangh clearly revealed the role it intends to play in 
Indian politics in the coming years—that of the pillar of 
extreme right reaction. The inner contradictions in the party appear 
to have dissolyed in a militant militarist-fascist posture, and the weak 
voices raised in the past for a left-inclined orientation to the Sangh’s 
policies and, programmes would seem to have been stifled finally. 
Those who enthusiastically forecast victory for.the mildly progressive 
elements within the party have been proved wrong. The presidential 
address as well as the resolutions adopted at Jullundur leave no doubt 
that the Sangh has scant respect for parliamentary democracy and are 
positively Opposed to progress along socialist lines . It is ‘in fact in 
favour of militafisation and alignment with the Western imperialist 
powers. In the périod ahead, the Jana Sangh may turn out to be an 
even greater threat to democracy and the people’s rights than the 
Swatantra Party. This is what progressive forces in' the country have 
now to comprehend and be on guard against. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Sangh has not consideredit necessary to hide its 
communal colour. 

Taking advantage of popular anxiety about the unholy aggressive 
alliance between Pakistan and China, the Jana Sangh has sought to 
thake out that India must get ready to be permanently in a state of 
tension in relation to these two countries. It has openly relegated 
economic development to an inferior position, and has begun d cam- ` 
paign for an army twenty lakhs strong, an air force with 3000 planes, 
an enormous naval fleet; and, most important, corapulsory military 
training and the development of. an indigenous nuclear deterrent. It 
is not concerned about-the fact that so huge a military. establishment - 
will bring developmental activity to a standstill. It wants the nation’s 
foreign policy to be changed with a view to:mustering ‘friends against 
What the Sangh means by “‘frierids’”’ is 
indicated by the -plea for diplomatic relations’ with the. discredited ~ 


- Chiang’ clique on Eaiwan island. Tibet and Sinkiang have also been . 


brought in for. obvious reasons. 

Politically, the Sangh has called for a “strong centre” and a “unitary 
with what are des- 
cribed as “janpadas” as the units over which the Céntre will exercise 
complete control. This suggestion was elaborated in the presidential 
address of Sri Balraj Madhok, and is the seed of the communal Hindu 
military dictatorship which the Sangh would like to see set up in the 
country. On the economic situation, while shedding copious tears 
over the fact that the rich have become richer and the poor poorer, 
the Sangh president has spoken of “‘over- -emphasis on the public 
‘starved.’ So far 


as production and distribution are concerned the Sangh president has 


` merely paraphrased the Swatantra line, throwing in the meaningless 


slogan of a “national sector” for “maximum production in the shortest 
time.” Carefully the speech and the resolutions refrain from spelling 
out what precisely is the practical programme envisaged. 

The Jana Sangh has thus thrown a challenge to the people asa 
whole and particularly to the progressive forces in the country. The 
latter unfortunately are still in disarray, while the Rightist reaction- 
aries are steadily consolidating themselves with the active assistanc of 
like-minded elements in the ruling party. The Leftist forces cannot 

afford:to waste time if indeed they are serious about preventing a 
take-over by communal reactionaries and vested interests in the 
long run. They must seek ways of uniting now and seek the people’s 
verdict on the basis of a common platform. 


MAINSTREAM 





INDIRA GANDHI AT CROSSROADS 


HE four furies that have 

beset the Prime Minister— 

Food, Fertilizer, Foreign Aid 
and Foundation—have brought 
into the open an unexpected align- 
ment of forces that perhaps no- 
body in New Delhi could have 
predicted on the morrow of Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s election as the 
head of the Government. 

The general impression in the 
Capital at that time was that Smt 
Gandhi would draw upon her good 
relations with the Left-wing ele- 
ments in her party and outside, 
even if she hesitated to Ican on 
them for support. Thisimpression 
was not dispelled in the first two 
months of her career as Prime 
Minister: in Parliament, even 
when Sri Subramaniam was under 
attack for his abject demonstra- 
tion of servility to PL 480 bounty, 
the Opposition fire was not direct- 
ed at her. Rather, she could 
handle the Left Opposition with 
some display of consideration 
during the West Bengal food agi- 
tation as also by her stand for the 
relaxation of the Emergency des- 
pite Sri Nanda’s known resistance 
to it. 

The first rumblings of criticism 
from the Left came with Vice- 
President Humphrey’s visit, when 
the Prime Minister’s wobblings 
over Vietnam did not escape being 
noticed by careful observers here. 
This probing excursion frem Wash- 
ington helped it to work out its 
. own strategy of handling the 
Prime Minister, and in this, no 
doubt, it received effective ground 
support from India’s Ambassador, 
himself long known for his pro- 
nouncedly pro-American bias. (In- 
cidentally, Sri B.K. Nehru is being 
claimed by the Swatantra circles 
as a prospective prominent mem- 
ber of their Party after his possibly 
imminent retirement). 

While premonitions about the 
Prime Minister’s brief American 
visit could be detected here even 
during her rounds in Washington 
and New York, its full impact was 
felt only on her return. The high- 
speed follow-up work by the 
World Bank helped to reveal more 
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than perhaps many of its Indian 
proponents wanted it to be known 
so soon. Together with this, the 
stiff resistance to the proposed 
Indo-American Foundation was 
definitely not bargained for by the 
Prime Minister. 

Smt Gandhi's plea that the 
Foundation project was a prior 
commitment since Shastri’s days 
has not carried conviction with 
its growing band of critics; rather 
they seem to regard this plea as an 
additional proof of her rather 
pathetic dependence on her ad- 
visers’ brief. Jn contrast, many in 
the Congress Parliamentary Party 
recall Nehru’s forthright admis- 
sion of his colleague’s mistake in 
going in for the VOA deal and his 
oa act in getting it scrapp- 
ed. 
A facile argument given by 
some of the Prime Minister’s 
supporters is that since the U.S. 
Government has a right to spend 
its Owr money as it liked, the 
advantege of the Foundation 
would be that the Indians would be 
associated in its control and 
aoe di For one thing, 
already there was Indian control, 
in a serse, over the PL 480 fund 
disposal because by its very nature 
the U.S. Government was not 
allowed to spend the fund at its 
disposa- as it liked. Secondly, 
the Prime Minister and the Edu- 
cation Minister were put on the 
defensive even in the Congress 
Parliamentary Party when it was 
found that the Government of 
India had not pressed for the 
entire grant be made over to the 
University Grants Commission. 

There is a feeling in New 
Delhi that the Prime Minister dis- 
played poor diplomatic skill in 
dealing with the U.S. authorities 
on this issue. Even if the pro- 
posed Foundation had the bles- 
sings of the Shastri regime, an 
astute Prime Minister could have 
neatly countered it by suggesting 
that the funds so liberally released 
by the U.S. Government might as 
well be used for a massive irri- 
gation programme, an essential 
concomitant of large-scale use of 


Pingel, AN Aik. sOMMsoh wou 
have found it difficult to turn it 
down. 

What has surprised many in 
New Delhi—all of whom can by 
no means be regarded as Smt 
Gandhi's critics—is that neither 
the Prime Minister nor her band of 
devoted advisers had thought of 
such a tactical stand. However, 
some of her advisers are reported 
to be saying that the Foundation 
with all its risks was accepted as a 
desirable alternative to another 
American proposal for the dis- 
posal of the PL 480 rupee fund: 
and that was the project for setting 
up an autonomous corporation 
for financing private-sector enter- 
prises in this country. 

If one has to go by the attitude 
of the US AID authorities in the 
Capital, it could be said that the 
proposal for such an autonomous 
corporation has not yet been aban- 
doned. Once New Delhi could be 
made to accept the World Bank 
terms for majority foreign parti- 
cipation and management control, 
it will not be surprising if the pro- 
ject for autonomous corporation 
is brought out of the American 
cupboard. 

The last word has not yet been 
said on the fate of the Foundation. 
While the Left critics of the 
Government inside the Congress 
Party have been effectively quoting 
the precedence of Nehru’s scrapp- 
ing of the VOA deal, the Prime 
Minister’s advisers including Sri 
B.K. Nehru, are believed to be 
warning about the dire conse- 
quences—in terms of U.S. dis- 
pleasure—of any reversal of the 
decision to accept the Foundation 
offer. 

Some of her very loyal 
lieutenants in the Congress Par- 
liamentary Party have been cam- 
paigning about the innocuous 
nature of the Foundation once its 
chairmanship is given to an 
Indian; what is however a matter 
of concern is that in the name of 
appointing an Indian, some aca- 
demic counterpart of Sri B.K. 
Nehru or Sri L.K. Jha might 
manage to run the show for the 
benefit of the Americans. 

The present indications are 
that the details of the Foundation 
would be worked out only after 
Parliament goes into recess 
so that there will be less of an 
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would be spared of the broad- 
sides hitting her in the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. 


The lead given by the 
Delhi University professors 
has also come as a big jolt to the 
Prime Ministers entourage 


because it was assumed by them 
that those who benefited from 
the American bounties like the 
facility of working at MIT or 
Harvard would be discreet enough 
to keep mum even if their con- 
science pricked. The fashionable 
pragmatism of the Secretariat has 
been taken aback by the robust 
patriotism in the University 
campus. 
* x * ‘ 
HE furore over the World 
Bank terms—in supporting 
which the Prime Minister 
found herself in a minority in the 
Cabinet itself—has hardly | died 
down. Rather a new round of 
resentment is likely to break out 
over Mr. Johnson’s proposal for 
joint Indo-Pak projects under 
American auspices. 
It is indicative of the temper 


of the country that in contrast to - 


the warm reception extended to 
the Soviet initiative for Indo-Pak 
rapprochement at Tashkent soon 
after last year’s conflict, the 
American initiative for Indo-Pak 
projects has hardly evoked any 
nationwide response; if anything 
ithas given rise to misgivings 
about Washington’s intentions. 
This is mainly due to the 
fact that in New Delhi’s assess- 
ment, Pakistan is still very much 
closely linked up with America 
inspite of the hectoring postures 
that Peking’ and Rawalpindi have 
been undertaking jointly. 

On the issue of Pakistan, the 
American Lobby in the Capital 
is forced into a strange quandary. 
On the one hand, they are for all- 
out support to the Johnson pro- 
posal for Indo-Pak collaboration 
projects under American auspices; 
on the other hand, they have been 
campaigning about Sino-Pok col- 
lusion which underlines that the 
defence of this country could be 
safeguarded by only going under 
the American umbrella. In collu- 
sion with the dominant scction in 
the Secretariat, the American 
Lobby has been trying to magnify 
the threat from China and thereby 
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setaria Fab -TTNG E suiran 
American inroad into our defence 
system; in other words, to bring 
India within American global 
strategy of containing China. 


This politics of scare-monger- . 


ing has a striking resemblence to 
Sri Subramaniam’s tactics of play- 
ing up the food shortage, in order 
to pave the way for large-scale de- 
pendence on PL 480 wheat and 
acceptance of fertiliser deals, and 
also Sri Asoka Mehta’s tactics of 
playing up the economic crisis to 
invite American capital on its 
own terms. What has come asa 
matter of surprise is that the 
Prime Minister should allow her- 
self tobe identified with such an 
approach. 

Many in New Delhi are con- 


cerned at.the way she talked - 


about the ideological element in 
India’s conflict with China and 
was unable to demarcate herself 
from this pro-American approach 
tothe Chinese question. Thereare 
reports that one of the informal 
understandings arrived at during 
her visit to Washington is.that the 
two countries would exchange in- 
telligence data about China. In 
defence of such an arrangement, 
it is blandly said that on the part 
of New Delhi there is very little 
of intelligence data on China 
which the Americans do not know 
already, while under this arrange- 
ment New Delhi would benefit by 
having access to the massive-in 
telligence material that the U.S. 
authorities have been collecting 
through their various agencies on 
China.. 

What is forgotten is that by 
such an arrangement, Washing- 
ton will feed New Delhi 
with such hair-raising CIA con- 
coctions about the Chinese menace 
that will facilitate its policy of 
roping India into its global strate- 
gy. In other words, instead of 
genuine information, New Delhi is 
likely to be misled by American 
intelligence agencies, and also this 
may turn out to be one more point 
of deviation from Afro-Asian soli- 
darity. At the time when CIA 
itsef is getting into discredit in 
America, it would be rather naive 
on New Delhi’s part to go by the 
intelligence material supplied by 
Washington. 

Incidentally one cannot help 
recalling the way Nehru warded 


1963 that to secure better intelli- 
gence data on China, New Delhi 
should be closer to the KMT out- 
fitin Taiwan. Through this device, 
Washington was trying to get 
India’s recognition even at consu- 
lar level of the Taiwan puppet 
regime. But Nehru was wise 
enough not to fall into the trap’ 
and was never known to have put 
much reliance on the infallibility 


of U.S. intelligence agencies. 


* * * 


NOTEWORTHY feature of 
A all these developments is 

that the real authors of the 
pro-West shift at the policy leyel— 
whether it is Sri Subramaniam or 
Sri Asoka Mehta or’ the officials 
in that well-knit fraternity—have 
been able to push the Prime 
Minister in front to claim her on 
their side of the’ great debate. 
Things have been managed in such 
a way by this Lobby that instead 
of Smt Gandhi drawing susten- 
ance from the strong defenders of 
the Nehru policy like Sri Krishna 
Menon and Sri K.D. Malaviya, 
she has been led to attack their 
stand, much to the satisfaction of 
the professional ‘traducers of 
Nehru’s policies in his lifetime. 
The bouquet from Sri Masani 
cannot possibly. be of Nehru 
roses. . 

Many in New Delhi regard this 
prospect with serious trepida- 
tion. It was well known that 
during the last phase of Shastri, 
Smt Gandhi herself confided to a 
number of friends her concern over 
the growth of Right reactionary 
forces. And there have been 
occasions in recent weeks when she , 
has indicated that she has 
not changed her assessment on 
that score. That is why know- 
ledgeable quarters in the Capital 
have all the more been surprised 
that she should have permitted 


. herself to be used as a baffle wall 


by the very same reactionary 
elements. 5 

In more than one sense, Smt 
Indira Gandhi has now reached the 
crossroads of her own career as 
also of the nation. One could 
only wait and watch if she would 
take the right initiative in taking 
to the right road at this crucial 
juncture. 
May 3 N. C. 


- MAINSTREAM 


SURVEY OF FOREIGN POLICY 
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Flotsam and Jetsam 


V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


On April 26, in course of the Lok Sabha debate on the 
voting of budgetary grants for the Ministry of External’ ; 


Affairs, Sri V. K. Krishna Menon. made a brilliant analysis 
of the state of India’s Foreign Policy. As the text of this 


important speech has been missed by the press, Mainstream . 
presents it _herebelow in full to its readers: 


r is with a degree of reticence, and at the same 


time, with no sense of reservation, that I venture. 


to intervene in. this debate. Reticence, because 
factors that must determine the dimensions and the 
orientation of foreign policy have undergore certain 
and diverse changes in the world which in the course 
of things as they face is inadequate and cannot 
receive consideration in an all-over dzbate of 
this kind. i 
Iwant to say at once, that I have little doubt that 
the Minister of External Affairs with all the 2xpertise 
at his disposal, as well as the staff of men who have 
the experience of having worked under one of the 
foremost statesmen of the world for over fifteen years, 
would have looked into those matters in necessary 
details and relevant contexts. But that does not 
absolve the responsibility of a member of Parliament, 
even a member of the public, the citizen, from examin- 
-ing these issues. 
” Reticence arises from the fact that there are so 
. many factors and their involvements are so many 
and-there is not the time to deal with them. There- 
fore, I can and shall only touch them as I go over 
the canvas in a general way. 

I would like to say at once that I yield to none 
on my mead of tribute to the Prime Minister. - I 
join in the.tribute, the well-deserved tribute, that has 
been paid to the Prime Minister for her great per- 
sonal success and I join in the gratification that all of 
us feel in respect of her debut in international affairs 
-on her own. But personal success is not the same as 
policy. This is in no way to denigrate the 
achievements or the yet to come consequences of 
what she has accomplished. 


Policy not Personality 


Our Prime Minister would not be the first person 


in the world to be in this position. Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev meeting at Camp David thought they 
had solved the problems of the world. There was the 
Camp David spirit, soon came the U-2 incident. 
Kennedy went to Vienna, and despite the Bay of 
Pigs, scored a personal success. But the position 
in regard to the world deadlock continued to be 
unabated and severe. In the case of our Prime 
Minister, however, she has made it very clear before 
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she went, during her stay in the United States, and 
afterwards, that she did not go there to discuss details 
of policy,specific issues of politics or economics or of 
aid, but really to create and promote good relation- 
ship, which some people imagined had undergone a 
change, as between the United States and ourselves. 
It would be not in our interest’that temporary issues 
of conflict or mistinderstanding of that kind that arose 
should cloud major questions, that is to say, whether 
the visit of the previous Prime Minister should have 
been cancelled, whether some one should have come 
here or we should have gone there. If those issues . 
cloud the main factors, then the main factors do not 
come into light or become distorted. Therefore, 
leaving such things aside, I shall attempt to deal with 
questions of policy. f 


Content of things 


Policy issues cannot be separated from the Foreign 
Minister. I want to congratulate the Foreign 
Minister and express my appreciation on two matters. 
One is that he has said to us that there is no abandon- 
ment of our policy of non-alignment. One might 
wonder why it has become necessary for us to keep 
on repeating it every time. That in itself carried its 
own import. The second thing he told us was that 
our policy in regard to Vietnam has not changed. 

There are two matters on which one encounters 
difficulties. I shall deal with them afterwards and 
after dealing with the policy matters in reference to 
the Prime Minister’s statements. I, for one, as the 
rest of the country, would accept fully and with great 


--respect the reassurances that she has thought fit to 


give to this land, that there is no “sell-out” and also 
that there are no fundamental and basic changes.in 
policy and so on. But here again, we have to look 
into the content of things’as they are. First of all, 
it has become not ugusual for us to have to read for 
the first time about changes in policy or decisions 
from the Government of another country rather than 
from ours. This hurts us. It arouses a sense of frus- 
tration and apprehension. Secondly, we have had a 
full report of the Prime Minister’s visit to the United 


‘States. I have no reason to think she would keep 


anything important away from this House. ' Therefore, 
when equally well-placed statesmen in other parts 
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of the world make statements of a diametrically oppo- 
site character, we are thrown into confusion to say 
the least. 


Hamphrey’s Claim 


We have had two or three instances of that kind 
recently. One is that of the Vice-President of the 
United States. While the Prime Minister assures 
us—as I said, I accept it without any reservation 
whatsoever that there have been no discussions on our 
policy—-she lays stress on the view that our affairs 
are our own, she also laid stress on the question of 
self-respect and self-sufficiency. But there is Mr. 
Hubert Humphrey making us rather nonplussed. It 
may be the impact of what television makes on men 
before it. He said in regard to the discussions with 
the Government of India—not alone with the Prime 
Minister—that “they have gone into the whole matter 
of development of the economy and the social and 
political structure”. These are not my words; they 
are in quotes. He said, “They have gone into the 
whole matter of development of the economy and 
social and political structure”. 

There is no harm in discussing with a foreign 
Government academically the political structure of 
any country, but if it means that discussion is relevant 
to the relations that exist or should emerge in the 
future then certain consequences follow. This is as 
much as I need to say, in terms about it. 

To take another instance, there appeared a report 
in this morning’s papers with regard to a gentleman, 
whose name is familiar to us all, Mr. Eugene Black. 
He is a great man in his own way, supposed to be the 
first diplomat of any dimension in economic affairs. 
He will come here, we are told but not by our 
Government. He will come,it is said not as part of 
the World Bank, but as one deputed to do so by the 
President of the United States. This rather lends 
colour to the view widely held that the World Bank 
is another name for the United States. He comes 
here as Deputy to the President of the United States, 
for what purpose? In order to consider the questions 
of joint projects between Pakistan and ourselves. I 
am sorry my honourable friend Dr. Lohia has not 
been consulted on this matter. Joint projects between 
Pakistan and ourselves in regard to what? Not with 
regard to the withdrawal of troops from the Ichchogil 
Canal, but in regard to a Brahmputra project, which 
is to last for fifteen years. 

After all, the President of the United States, it 
may be argued, is quite free to survey the world and 
to prescribe for it. But it is quite another matter 
whether we accept the prescription. What is the back- 
ground of this matter? The Minister of Planning 
arrives in New York and soon afterwards there is an 
announcement by the World Bank that they would 
provide the money for these joint projects. There 
have been talks about it too between the Bank Presi- 
dent and the Minister. It is quite true that Mr. 
Asoka Mehta has said that the climate for such pro- 
jects is not favourable at present. To my mind, the 
expression that the climate is not favourable at present 
is worse than not saying anything at all. That is to 
say, the Minister communicated that the difficulty is 
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only of a temporary kind and that there were no 
policy objections. 

It is a basic matter, that we should go into eco- 
nomic co-operative effort and joint projects with our 
neighbour, Pakistan, who should have been a good 
neighbour and we had fondly hoped but has not 
been. Until conditons change in the world we cannot 
contemplate being involved in oil and gas exploration 
in the Rajasthan and Punjab frontier, or become 
involved in power projects in the Brahamputra valley. 
With the experience of what has happened in difficult 
times, these are things not only in themselves causing 
consternation, but the idea that these things are dis- 
cussed at great length or seriously and decisions, even 
though they be about exploration, are reached and 
that we should come to know about it afterwards and 
from the other side’s press is something that causes 
concern. 

The House is bound to ask, entitled to ask, why 
one is so suspicious about them. In my limited ex- 
perience of the affair when we entered into the Indus 
Water Treaty, this is the way that it began. There 
was not going to be an agreement, but we were 
just going to ‘explore’. This is what was said: But 
why should we explore what experience tells us would 
be a snare and a delusion? 

The announcement in the American newspapers 
that Black is coming here as a Deputy of the President 
of the United States, there is another and a more or 
less inspired report. It says that the Prime Minister 
during her visit to the United States had already 
made a public offer for economic cooperation with 
Pakistan. Without being legalistic, one may say 
with justice that if the Prime Minister has made an 
offer and the other side accepts, then it becomes a 
concluded contract. What did really happen is that 
the Prime ‘Minister made no offer as alleged or any 
at all. All she said was that we are always prepared 
to discuss economic affairs and settle them with 
Pakistan. That is not an offer about the Brahmaputra 
valley or Rajasthan oil and gas. It just shows that 
if people want to decide, our affairs instead of their 
own, they can use any phraseology, anything that 
comes out and can be used in this way to forward 
their ideas, plans or interests. 


Indus Water Precedence 


So, we are in a situation now that with regard to 
joint projects, Mr. Black is coming and then there is 
to be exploration, exactly as happened to the Indus 
waters. We offered them water; we said we had no 
obligation to give them water, neither legal nor moral, 
but on humanitarian grounds we would undertake to 
store the water and then give it to Pakistan. They 
said they could not trust us. In the end, the 
Indus Water Treaty on which we spent millions and 
millions of our rupees, is so tennous that ulti- 
mately one of its results has been the Ichichogil Canal. 

Then we come to this much-debated problem about 
what is called the Indo-American Fund. It is said 
that money, wherever it comes from is money which 
is good enough. It may be quite true up to a point, 
but leaving alone the ethics, morals and politics of it, 
we are concerned about this one issue on economic 
and fiscal grounds. When the P.L. 480 agreement 
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was made, there wasno revelation of its detaus to thus 
House. I do not know whether even the members 
of the Government at that time knew of them, but 
` the general and basic idea was that corresponding to 
the Lend-Lease arrangements, that we would not 
come in the way of the currency position of this 
country or the constitutional laws of the United 
‘States. That-is an arrangement whereby the moment 
an order is made for foodgrains or long staple cotton 


or whatever it is, the rupee content of it is paid into , 


the Reserve Bank into the account of the Embassy, 
out of which 124 per cent can be taken for, the ex- 
“penses of the Embassy and 8} per ceat for (Cooley) 
loans to private industry. : 

Humiliating Intrusion : 

The remainder was to be frozen money. That is 
to say, it will not enter into the stream of the volume 
of our currency. If it adds to the volume of our 
currency, there must be an amount cf inflation and 
without our having ‘to do anything with it. The 
control of the value of the money would thus be in 
_ foreign hands.’ But this understanding has suffered 

from breach more than once before. In the first year, 
I believe Sri Morarji Bhai was there and he took 
out a few crores; last year Sri Krishnamachari took 
out Rs. 191 crores or so out of it ard this year the 
Finance Minister has taken out Rs. 243 crores or so. 
It is a very subtle way to add to our revenue from. 
American resources by private negotiation between 
our Finance Minister and the U.S. Ambassador. That 
is the position. This is a matter which perhaps should 
- be discussed onthe Finance Bill. That apart, if this 
money isto be frozen and should rict be allowed to 
interefere with the standards of our life by its falling 
yalue, it should not be used for any purpose which 


will result in the control of the volume of currency: 


being indirectly determined by other sources, Even 
when it went into Government securitizs, Government 


securities do not sit idle; they are used in economic’ 


_ development of the country. 
Over and above that, we go. to another aspect 
.of it, I make no bones about this. I think this fund 
is as humiliating a proposition as the VOA one 
was. At the last moment though the VOA business 
had gone very far, the then Prime Minister of India 
(Jawaharlal Nehru) put his foot down and stopped it 
with the result that the infiltration in this sphere and 


the attempt to have a certain amount of control that - 


way disappeared. : 

- It is an error to argue that there are other 
Foundations. No doubt, there are other Founda- 
tions, Indian or otherwise. They have nothing 
to do with the Government, they give money. But 
this is a semi-Government Foundation. I am not 
going into the details of the organisation; that can 
be done afterwards. I believe myself that this is an 
intrusion. into the Cultural and intellectual devleop- 
ment of our country and highly resented by the 
people who have most to do with education. It is 
no answer to say that Universities will receive well- 
bound books, projectors or reactors or whatever they 
may be. The volume of this is such, and here isa 
case where quantity makes all the difference, makes a 
qualitative difference. The volume cf it is so much, 
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almost as much or nearly as much as what is at thi 
disposal of the University Grants Commission. I 
this was an entirely ‘‘neutral’’ kind of assistance an 
putting on one side for the moment the economi 
effects onthe rupee, the proper thing would have bee: 
to hand aver the funds to the UGC, the technica 
education institutions or to the Education Minist: 
or whatever it is, and work it under the laws of thi 
country, under the normal control of our legislatures 
These are some of the factors which one has to dea 
with regard to policy. 

, The Prime Minister also assured us that there 
was no question of foreign control whatsoever, tha! 
nothing would be done, nothing has been done anc 
nothing will be done which impinges on our self. 
respect or our self-reliatice. With regard to the first. 
I believe it is a case where there is no collective res. 
ponsibility. A senior member of this Government! 
has told this House that self-respect does not come 
into question on.the procurement of food or other 
supplies. I suppose it is an internal matter of the 
Government to work it out for themselves. Perhaps 
one memeber could’ be self-respecting and the other 
not so, so that we have a ticket in each lottery. 

‘So far as self-reliance is concerned, 
there was a time whenin this House and in the 
Planning Commission for years we talked arid heard 
about the “take-off”? stage- and “self-generating’ 
economy. These were the current coins. Now it it 
different. The reason for looking elsewhere not only 
for assistancé but policy direction is that we canno' 
“take off” by ourselves. Since the expression‘‘take off’ 
comes from aviation, may I say you cannot take off 
except against an adverse wind. If you take off witt 
a fayourable wind (behind you), you are liable tc 
crash; an aeroplane often taxies the wrong way befori 
it turns round: Why? Because it wants an advers 
wind to bite into it. Therefore, this idea that we 
can be dependent and be all on “our own in ten 
years is like a drinking man who says: let me 
drink for three days; after that I will give it up. 

This is the position. Our economy would becom¢ 
dependent. This is not the placeto go into all that 
and I do not want to go into the details. The questior 
is this: do we want to become another Brazil or d« 
we want to rémain India? This is the question which 
we stiould ask for ourselves.- I leave it there. I dı 
not want to go into the details in the time I shal 
have. 


Dangers of Defeatism 


The Prime Minister rightly warned us agains 
defeatism, against saying that things are bad, gettin, 
worse and so on in that way. Times without number 
in this House, people have been commenting on ou 


„external public relations. I have been one of thos 


who have stood up and said that there is no us 
blaming external publicity. There is:nothing to be 
gained by blaming public relations. Public relatiom 
can only be the reflection of pclicy. In the presem 
relevance, there is a situation different from the pas 
occasions. Who is it, who are the people who ar 
spreading or causing a sense of defeatism, „wh 
are telling the. world that we are suffering fror 
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are starving in the streets, who is it that spreads the 
information that led four thousand children parading 
the streets of Amsterdam to collect some money for 
us—poor starving Indians? Who asked President 
Johnson to say that millions of children are threatened 
with starvation? What are the real facts? 

Who has been saying and propagating that the 
population is expanding at an alarming rate? I do 
not want to enter into any controversy. But I would 
like to say that the estimated population in the Third 
Five Year Plan for 1965-66—I had occasion to study 
it—was about 491 millions. Our population has not 
increased to that dimension. I think it is time that it 
is said that the increase in agricultural production in 
this country is higher than the rise in population. 
On the one hand, it is said that there has been no 
attention paid to agriculture and therefore priority 
should be to agriculture and not to industry; we cannot 
compartmentalise thetwo. Agriculture goes even into 
motor-car production. Of course, motor-cars cannot 
be produced very easily. A description is given in a 
United Nations report, as to how agriculture is closely 
tied up with industry and its development. The propa- 
ganda goes on to say that agriculture has been neglect- 
ed. There has been a fall in production. The Prime 
Minister herself has contradicted these trends on the 
radio the other day. Now, the Third Five Year 
Plan is over. What is the position? Our agricultural 
advance has been 75 per cent during the Plan years, 
which is far more than the corresponding increase in 
production in any other country at a similar stage of 
development. 


Misconceived Propaganda 


Our industrial development has been also in the 
same way. It is quite true, that in industrial develop- 
ment, there are occasions when there are certain 
troughs in the general conveyor belt of production 
assuch. Thisisnot unusual. Ifthereis any defeatism 
created, we should state facts as they are. The idea 
of the famine story reminds me of a part in a book 
of Mr. Bowles where it is stated that somebody from 
some small Republic in Europe went to the State 
Department of the United Statés and said that it 
wanted money. They asked him, “Have you got any 
Communists?” He said: “No, we are not communists; 
we are a Catholic State.” Then they said, “We cannot 

ive you money if you have no communism to com- 

at’’.He said,““What shall I do?’ They told him,“You 
goto France. They may give you some Communists.” 
This is a story; I did not originate it. The poor man 
From the small Republic went to France, and asked 
for some Communists, but they said, “We have not 
znough of Communists for ourselves. So, we 
sannot give you any”. 


Similarly, this story of saying that the people 
we dying of famine, that the famine can be cured 
sy fertilisers—which would not come on to the ground, 
‘or it takes seven years to come up—is misconceived 
aropaganda against ourselves by ourselves. We have 
always been adepts at purveying other people’s propa- 
ganda against us. Now we seem to originate it our- 
selves. This is defeatism. 
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15è GONE nment must take at least part of the 
responsibility. The Food Minister must take the main 
responsibility. Personally, I do not trust some of the 
figures bandied about, because these figures are varied 
so many times. If the figures given by the Food 
Ministry are accurate, then there is enough food in 
this country as an arithmetical calculation will prove 
for everybody. Therefore the inference must be that 
probably it is stuck somewhere. It is probably con- 
sumed by rodents. I mean the two-legged rats; the 
two-legged varieties are the anti-social elements. 


Fond Belief 


Now, I will come to the Foreign Minister. I would 
like to share with the Foreign Minister and the 
Government the fond belief in thinking that we have 
not departed-from our policy of non-alignment and 
India’s concept of non-alignment. But I believe my- 
self that non-alignment has unfortunately become a. 
word of currency and people do not therefore test 
it. It really means the maintenance of an independent 
foreign policy. In brief, it is this. There is no time 
for me to go into it in detail. So long as a country 
is economically dependent, the policies, internal and 
external, come under pressures of the donor countries. 
Economically non-dependence does not mean that we 
must go into a state of economic immaculate con- 
ception. It really means that our survival, our 
capacity to develop must not be called off by somebody 
as they were called off at the time of trouble with 
Pakistan—we would have been friends potentially, one 
with the other—if the calling off is by someone else, 
from outside, and of sources over which this 
nation and Parliament have no control, then we are 
not non-aligned. Therefore, so long as there is econo- 
mic domination, so long as the means of production 
and distribution inthe country, so long as the credit- 
worthiness of this country is all finally dependent 
upon somebody else, our independence and our 
ability to resist pressures diminish. 

Then we are told about the World Bank. The 
World Bank is an international insitution. That 
apparently is why Mr. Black is being sent by the 
President of the United States and not by the Bank! 
The World Bank lends us money, and if a banker 
lends us money, then, we must listen to the banker. 
This is part of the arugment I hear. Here—we 
in this House—and in the country generally, though 
there is no unanimity of opinion, there is a large 
preponderance of opinion about community control 
of banks. I do not want to use the word ‘nationali- 
sation’ which upsets some people. Now, what would 
be the point in nationalising our banks and then 
handing over the whole thing to the Wcrid Bank? 
It is very difficult to understand the logic of this. 
Therefore, the content of policy on economic terms, 
this is what is important. 

I would say unhesitatingly that the day of im- 
perialism is not over. Empires come in by the back- 
door, by the front door and by the side door. We 
have only to take the instance of Congo, and the 
Union Miniere. Economic imperialism means the 
expansion. of economic power. Though few in this 
House would accept it at present, people who know 
about it and have written about it have said that there 
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is progressive imbalance in the worlc as amongst 
nations. The richer nations are getting richer and the 
poorer nations are getting poorer, and £o long as the 
particular imablance continues, and it will continue 
because of the type of foreign aid that seeks economic 
control, it will be difficult for us to progress and be 
independent. It is not only a questior. of aid from 
the United States. Giving of money by richer nations 
in this context is not a matter of philanthropy. 
Governments are not philanthropic. Governments 
are national corporations seeking to advance national 
interests. They do not have a body which you can 
kick nor a soul which you can damn. It is never 
merely egonomic dependence: that is to say, unless 
we are able to provide the material that we require 
for keeping our machines going, certain other cones- 
quences follow, one of which is the shift of the centres 
of decision. Therefore, the content of non-alignment 
must be understood in real terms. I just now read 
out to the House from Vice-President Humphrey— 
who said he discussed political institutions with the 
Government of India—political institutions in respect 
of export and import policies! 


Towards Non-Nationanism 


We were told by the World Bank yesterday—not 
by Prof. Ranga, but by the World Bank—that controls 
on steel are not necessary. Who are they to say this? 
The issue within a short time would not be between 
Communists and non-communists, Sociaists and non- 
socialists, Left and Right, but it will be between 
nationalism and non-nationalism. Do we want to 
remain Indians or do we want to be dominated? Are 
we to go back twenty years? Today there sa tendency 
to want to refurnish colonialism: Africas call it neo- 
colonialism. I do not like the word myself. There 
is really little “neo” about it. It seeks to intrude into 
our natural being. People who cannot control their 
own lives always want to control other reople’s lives! 
It will be found there are internal maladies which 
are part of the causes of neo-colonialism. It proceeds 
in its own fashion. 


I will not take any more of the time of the House 
on this. I only want to say that while we worship 
at the shrine of non-alignment, if we throw away the 
content of it, by enabling the man who calls the 
tune to pay the piper—the man who pays the piper 
calls the tune—then, there would be no non-alignment. 
We have the right to vote as we like, but we will 
not vote as we like. This is the effect of economic 
domination. This has been the position in the world. 
There were twenty-three Latin American States all 
sovereign but their independence stood circumscribed. 
Changes are now taking place in Latin America. 
There was a time when these states voted as one for 
23 states, before some of them became affected by 
world and internal conditions. 

What is more, let us come to what may appear 
more cynical part of it. So far as the United States 
are concerned, you do not get any more money 
by being readily amenable and bending backwards. 
Countries receive aid, often only if they assert them- 
selves. Thatis the experience of Brazil ard other coun- 
tries. It has nothing to do with ideology as such. 
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Let me now turn to the question of Vietnam. I 
welcome the statement of the Minister that there is 
no change in our policy in regard to Vietnam. But I 
think the Foreign Minister owes it to us to say, what 
is our policy in Vietnam. Ours isa country where 
the Government today is represented by a party, 
that was the national movement. In those days, when 
the interventionists were destroying the new Re- 
public of Spain, we gave them whatever we could; 
it was only moral support at that time. We thought 
it right to do so at that time despite the consequences. 
Vietnam is not a nation which was born just yesterday 
The Vietnamese have been a people for the’ past 
2,300 years or so. The territory—the bulk of which 
was then known as Nam Viet—was first conquered 
by the Chinese, I believe, in 110 B.C. It took the 
Vietnamese 900 years to throw off the Chinese. While 
I have no brief to speak for them, I would say that 
even if it took 9,000 years the Vietnamese will throw 
the present interventionists out. Because that is 
their history, their experience. So far as Vietnam is 
concerned, I would like to tell the Foreign Minister 
that this repetition of the phrase that we shall dis- 
charge our responsibility as Chairman of the Com- 
mission will not do. Our responsibilities as Chair- 
man are not diplomatic. Once Chairman of the 
Commission, we are in fact perhaps disabled from 
bringing about diplomatic negotiations. But as a 
country, we are responsible, we have a duty to seek 
to try about peace as we have done more than once 
in the past in Indo-China. As Chairman of the 
Commission, we are not fulfilling our duties by not 
telling the world of the degree of foreign arms and 
intervention—Chinese or American—flowing in there, 
We are signatories to the Geneva agreement. We 
accepted responsibilities of supervision and control 
in the Commission. Though we were not members 
of the Geneva Conference in 1954, on our own voli- 
tion, we added a corrigendum to the final act. We 
have committed ourselves. Here is an Asian country, 
where the Dulles’ doctrine of Asians against Asians 
is fructifying itself, where innocent men, women and 
children are blown to smithereens day after day, 
at the same time where those people without all the 
sophisticated arms that the interventionists have, stood 
up to the mightiest military power of modern times. 
I think the largest volume of opinion against American 
intervention in Vietnam is in the United States itself. 
When there is a war in which a country is heavily 
involved, no nation would regard its government in 
toto. That has been the experience of history. When 
you look at the public people, in the United States, 
you see that 54 per cent of the population support 
Johnson’s policy. This is often projected as’ wide- 
spread if not overwhelming support. What happens 
to the other 46 per cent? Ifthe Government can get 
only 54 per cent for waging a war, it is not a war that 
has a nation’s full-fledged or popular support. 


No Business in Vietnam 


We are told by someone, whom I do not want to 
quote as authority, but it will be useful to know 
what he has said—I mean Mr. Galbraith, the former 
U.S. Ambassador to India, who knew all about us, 
but very little about himself. He says, the U.S. 
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have no business to be in Vietnam. What is more, he 
says, the people fighting in Vietnam, meaning not the 
Americans, but the South Vietnamese, are fighting 
under the orders of an external agency. He does not 
mean China. Of course, it is not for us, as Mr. 
Frank Anthony was saying the other day, to be 
dialectic about this. But we have a responsibil:ty in 
this matter, not only on account of the part we took 
to terminate the war in Indo-China in 1954 when the 
guns of war were silenced in Asia for the first time 
on 11 August 1955 after 25 years. It may be 
asked, how can we do it when the ‘Russians d> not 
want it’, when ‘Ho Chi-Minh does not want it’ and 
so on. But this was the position in Geneva in 1954 
to begin with. The French did not want it. The 
British did not want it because the French did not 
want it. The Chinese did not want it. The North 
Vietnamese did not want it. But ultimately there 
came about a different situation. I cannot give you the 
figures of American forces in Vietnam today. Some 
people say it is 100,000 and some say it is a quarter 
million. But there is considerable force there. In 
that sense it is more serious than in 1954. Other- 
wise, from the diplomatic point of view it is no more 
impossible of solution. To be active for peace in 
Vietnam is in our interests as well as that of Indo- 
American relations—in the longer run. 


Ominous Islamic Pact 


Reference has been made to the Tashkent De- 
claration. To the extent possible, the Tashkent accord, 
it has been implemented. The Declaration does 
not refer to the situation in Kashmir. I have also 
heard from these benches constantly that the con- 
tours of world affairs have changed and the two 
blocs do not exist. There is no greater fallacy than 
this in our approach to world affairs, because today 
the world is still governed by the conflict between 
these blocs, by bloc politics, by the policy of bases, 
that is, encirclement and all the rest. There was a 
meeting of the CENTO where the Foreign Minister 
of Iran pledged aid to Pakistan. Mr. Bhutto tells 
America and the world that their alliance with China 
has not in any way diminished their closeness to 
America. And, what is more, it has brought them 
closer! It looks as though there is some arrangement 
in this matter. Therefore, where is the erosion of 
bloc politics and the balance of power? 

A more sinister event recently is the emergerce of 
what is called the Islamic Pact. We neglect, at our 
peril, our understanding—let alone our responsi- 
bilities of the position in the Middle East. I will 
not go into the historical background of this to the 
time of Alexander. But even from the time af the 
Ottoman Empire, the Middle East has been the 
gateway to India. It is so today irrespective cf the 
fact that the Suez Canal is not as important to the 
West as it was a hundred years ago. Western policy 
in regard to the Middle East has expressed itself in 
many ways but the central purpose and character, 
have remained. There was the Fertile Crescent, the 
Jordan River Valley scheme; there was what Dulles 
called the power vacuum, there was Glub Pasha, 
there is the CENTO and there was the Baghdad Pact. 
There have been various other machinations. Today 
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there is emerging what is called the Islamic Con- 
ference, a pact, Pakistan being one of the principal 
sponsors. Islamic Conference is only another name 
for a larger CENTO. CENTO in turn is only another 
name for the Western alliance in respect of Asia. 
The Western alliance is thus on the frontiers of India. 
We may not forget this. We are not against Pakistan 
as she was, but we are up against Pakistan plus the 
West plus China. This is all one combination. If 
proof is required for it, we need only read the speech 
of Mr. McNamara, the strong man of the American 
Government—I mean no disrespect to Mr. Johnson. 
The latter perhaps thinks we aré a body of workers 
of General Motors. 

So far as American arms are concerned, the same 
theory comes back that they must trust Pakistan and 
India as two peas in a pod, that is, with equality. 
India is to have earth-moving machinery while 
Pakistan is to have “‘spares’’. Spares for what, the 
tanks? I hope the spares will spare us. That is all I 
can say. 


Flotsam and Jetsam Policy. 


I now come to our inadequate appreciation of the 
importance of Afro-Asian relations. It is not suffi- 
cient to say we have our Ambassadors. Afro-Asia is 
not a continent territorially. It is a continent in the 
the sense of political geography as such, not geo- 
graphy of the ground territory. Our allies are there. 
We have to work until the time comes when India 
will once again be looked upto by them not as a lead- 
er—that would be a wrong thing for us to be—but 
as a source of strength and a fellow struggler in the 
way of emancipation from the scourges of ages. 
That is to say, we have to play our part in the resis- 
tance against imperialism, reaction, racism and for 
unity, peace and progress. It is not sufficient to say 
that we vote against colonial. oppression and that 
kind of thing, We will be deluding ourselves if we 
think that we enjoy today the same regard and respect 
in the African nations that we did before or that we 
fulfil our role as a large Asian  ex-colonial 
country, and our own understanding of 
the world must help to understand Africa. The 
time should come when our schools and colleges 
are able to recognise that the African is not just 
picked up by a missionary, washed and given tinned 
meat, in the way that the British looked on India of 
snakes and the rope tricks, but he represents 
ancient civillisations who carried in their day such 
things as metallurgy to South America and so on. 

Today-we have also a situation where our rela- 
tions with Africa are not of a character which give 
strength to what is called the non-aligned group. If 
a country which has a place and prestige, if a country 
with significance does not play that part, the world 
is the poorer for it. We hear less about these things. 
Even in this House, there are many who say that we 
should not have any military alliances. But their 
interest and their knowledge of recent features leads 
to that. In the next breath some of them say, we must 
have theatom bomb. How can wehavean atom bomb 
and not have any military alliance? There is no way 
of doing it, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Anatomy of Separatism 


MOHAN RAM 


This is the first of a series of articles on the growth 
and the nature of the DMK movement in Madras. 
NDER the threat of anti-secession legislation, 
the DMK Party’s demand for a sovereign 
Dravidian State in the South dred in an 
unspectacular manner, with a whimper. But not the 
separatist ideology that sustained the demand and 
the myth in which the demand had its origin. 

If separatism could be fought through legislation 
to make secessionist propaganda treasonable, the Dra- 
vida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) whose rationale 
lay in its secessionist character and the secessionist 
slogan it championed asa corollary to its separatist 
ideology, ought to have died with the slogan. 
Separatism as an ideology has cléarly cutlived the 
solgan and secessionism is being preached surrepti- 
tiously in a hundred thousand class-rooms of Tamil 
Nad. The DMK, what is more, has grown con- 
siderably since—not because it had jettisoned the 
slogan but because it continues to preach itin a 
hundred devious ways. The Centre’s unimaginative 
language policy which touched off last yeer’s langu- 
age riots in the South has helped the DMK move- 
ment find new strength. The principal challenge to 
the Congress in 1967 is not in Kerala but in Sri 
Kamaraj’s home State of Madras. 


No Economic Programme i 


But paradoxically, the DMK continues to be a 
party without an economic programme or a purpose- 
ful leadership. The large volume of separatist 
sentiment, it had built up over years keeps it going— 
and growing. The DMK registered an impressive 
break-through at the 1962 General Elections and is 
poised for a bigger break-through in 1967. A 
rightist Gompact of the DMK, Muslim League and 
the Swatantra Party, which came into being in 1962 
will be a formidable force in 1967. 

Between 1962 and 1967, the DMK jettisoned 
its Dravida Nadu demand somewhere along. But 
did the massive vote it got in 1962 represent a vote 
for. the separatist demand? Or was it just the 
-result of an anti-Congress aberration in Tamil Nad’s 
body politic? Any unequivocal answer to this 
question is bound to suffer from alarmism or com- 
placency. 

At the 1962 polls, the DMK did not make an 
issue of the Dravida Nadu demand though Sri C. 
Subramaniam, who was the State’s Finance Mini- 
ster, had challenged the DMK to make it an issue. 
But this is not to suggest that the electorate was 
not aware of the DMK’s secessionist character. The 
DMK more than trebled its seats and doubled its 
vote for the State Assembly. 
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The separatist slogan in Tamil Nad is much older 
than the DMK. It dates back to the 40’s and its 
origin is coincidental with that of the Dravida 
Kazhagam (DK) which was the result of a serious 
schism in the Justice Party at the Salem Conference 
in 1944. Hence the need to study the origin of the 
slogan in perspective before attempting a political 
assessment of the party or the nature of the separa- 
tist demand is attempted. 


British Policy 


The Justice Party was unmistakably a product 
of the British policy of “counterpoise’—utilisation 
and intensification of every cleavage between com- 
munities, classes and groups in any colonial coun- 
try—to the sole end of strengthening its paramo- 
untcy. Imperialism used this weapon with startling 
success and created a “communal problem” in 
India where none existed. 


The struggle between British imperialism and 
the emerging professional classes in India began 
with the demand for Indian association with the 
administration. From time to time, the demand 
changed into one for representative government, 
home rule, dominion status—and finally, complete 
independence. Every change in the demand roughly 
coincided with the advent of new classes and vested 
interests. When the Congress had a distinct Hindu 


_ Orientation and was powerful, the Muslim profes-- 


sional classes were just organising themselves to 
demand separate representation. The - policy of 


“-“counterpoise” can be said to have its genesis here. 


All along the line, it was an extension of the 
principle to other communities—Sikhs, Christians, 
Parsis, and Anglo-Indians. The process was in 
fact carried to absurd limits and anyone including 
tailors or barbers could be classified a “minority” 
community. For instance, where Christians are a 
minority, there was no need for a classification like 
Anglo-Indians because Anglo-Indians were Chris- 
tians and, therefore, a minority already. This 
phenomenon is not peculiar to India because im- 
perialism used much the same strategy in Kenya 
and in Ceylon. 

The history of communal representation in India, 
in the ultimate analysis, is the history of the struggle 
of the Indian classes for more powers, posts and 
emoluments—a bitter battle between the backward 
middle class intelligentsia and the politically domi- 
nant professional classes which represented a variety 
of interests. 

The political physiognomy of these struggles was 
conditioned by the stagnant semi-colonial character 
of the economy of the country under the vicious 
gtip of imperialism. It was one of opposition and 
collaboration and it was fought between the earlier 
and later.entrants to the field of political and com- 
mercial power. The struggle was at once contradic- 
tory and unequal. f 

The'birth and growth of the Justice Party in 
Madras Presidency since 1917 has to be studied 
against this background. This phenomenon re- 
presents the emergence of the non-Brahmin educated 
classes in a province where Brahmins where the first 
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to get the benefits of English éducation and had ac- 
quired monopoly of all government jobs—which 
meant political power and patronage. The non- 
Brahmin classes entered the race for the loaves and 
fishes of office rather late in the day. 

The Justice Party leaders belonged to the various 
linguistic groups that made up the old Madras Presi- 
dency-—-the Andhras, the Tamils and the Malayalis. 
These leaders were more anti-Brahmin than anti- 
British. The. rulers found in this party a much- 
wished-for counterpoise. It is said that the Justice 
Party’s birth was blessed, encouraged and even in- 
spired by the British. 

But politics in Madras Presidency had a comple- 
xion all its‘own. The conflict between the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin interests was not confined to 
government jobs alone. The struggle was carried 
straight into the Congress Party, at least in Tamil- 
Nad. This was but a logical corollary of a situation 
that had an inherent contradiction. 

There was a series of acrimoniously fought out 
struggles for the leadership of the Tamil Nad Con- 
gress between 1919-36. The DMK leader, Mr. C. N. 
Annadurai, recounts one of them. At "the Karai- 
kudi session of the Tamil Nad Congress in the late 
twenties, Sri C. Rajagopalachari was said to have set 
up his main political rival in the party, the late Sri 
Satyamurti to oppose Sri Muthuranga Mudaliar, a 
non-Brahmin Congress leader. Sri Rajagopalachari, 


~ being a Brahmin was prepared to join hands with the - 


Brahmin leader of the rival faction to defeat the 
leader of his own faction. The Ramnad District 
Congress Committee expressed serious concern over 
Sri C. Rajagopalachari’s attitude and warned that 
such trends might lead to a prolonged struggle bet- 
ween the Brahmins and non-Brahmins inside the 
Congress in Tamil Nad. 


Self-Respectors’ Movement 


The Ramnad District Congress Committee’s 
fears were not unfounded. The upshot of the con- 
tinued struggles was the apprehension in certainnon- 
Brahmin circles that the’Congress, at least in Tamil- 
Nad, was an instrument in the hands. of the Brahmin 
intelligentsia to perpetuate its interests and strengthen 
its monopoly of government jobs before the count- 
ry became free. 

Sri E. V. Ramaswami Naiker, the patriarch of the 
Dravida Kazhagam now, broke away from the Cong- 
ress at the Conjeevaram conference in 1925 and 
started the “Self-réspectors’ Movement”. The move- 
ment did not have any political aim. It was essen- 
tially a revolt against Brahmins. .It professed a 
vague kind of rationalism, at times verging on the 
atheistic and it did succeed i in rallying entire sections 
of the educated non-Brahmins who were with the 
Justice Party politically. 

Sometimes in the early 30’s, somé of the big 
landlord Justice Party leaders asked ‘Sri Rama- 
swami Naiker to take over- the leadership of the 
Justice Party but the implied condition was that the 
Justice Party should be just anti-Congress and no- 
thing more. Leaders of the Justice Party, like Sri 
W. P. Soundarapandia Nadar, Sir P. T. Rajan, Sir 
R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Sir A. Ramaswami 
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Mudaliar were the loyal servants of the Empire and 
were products of the British policy of counterpoise, 
They were anti-Brahmin but not in the sense Sri E. 
V. Ramaswami Naiker understood it. Theirs had no 
religious or racist dimension and had everything to 
do with the spoils of office under the British. There 
was nothing more to it. 

Though Sri Ramaswami Naicker took over the 
leadership, things were inexorably heading towards 
a clash between the social reform-minded, anti-Bri- 
tish self-respector leader and the gallant Knight-er- 
rants of British imperialism, who were willing tools 
in the game of divide et impera. 

The inevitable break camé at the Salem confer- 
ence of the Justice Party in 1944 which was a deci- 
sive victory for Sri Ramswami Naiker in more res- 
pects than one. 


Trusted Lieutenant 


Sri C. N, Annadurai, then an up- -and-coming stump 
orator was a trusted lieutenant of Sri Ramaswami 
Naiker and played the key role in stampeding the 
session into passing the crucial resolution demand- 
ing a separate Dravida Nadu and this split the party 
into two. ; 

The resolution, passed by a. snap-vote, demanded 
the separation of the then Madras Presidency from 
the rest of the Indian Union and its reconstitution 
into a “Dravida Nadu.” 

.The resolution has to be understood in all its 
implications. -One: it did not demand freedom for 
the proposed Dravida Nadu but wanted the new 
State to be directly ruled by the Secretary of State 
for India and not the Viceroy in Delhi. Thus it was 
an anti-national demand in that it viewed the conti- 
nuation of Madras Presidency in the Indian Union 
more repugnant to the Justice Party than continued 
servitude under the British. 


Two: the Dravida Nadu demand was, " geographi- 
cally, coterminus with the then Madras Presidency, 
which is different from the Dravida Nadu the DMK 
was to demand later. There is nothing ambiguous 
about it because Sri Annadurai clarified this point 
soon after the Salem conference. What the resolu-. 
tion wanted constituted as a separate British colony 
comprised 1,42,000 square miles in area which was 
coterminus with the limits of the Madras Presidency. 
By implication, therefore, what the Dravida Nadu 


* demandéd in 1944 did not cover the areas inhabited 


by Telugu, Tamil, Kannada and Malayalam-speak- 
ing areas outside the Madras Presidency. The old 
Madras Presidency comprised areas ‘speaking these 
four languages. Bit there were areas speaking these 
languages in the adjoining states and Presidencies. 
Not until the reorganisation of States after Indepen- 
dence did the linguistic State emerge. 

The demand was neither linguistic nor cultural. 
But strangely.enough, four years ‘after the resolu- 
tion, Sri Annadurai went on record saying that the 
word Tamilian was synonymous with Dravidian! 

Thus the Dravida Nadu demand was a vague, 
nebulous one, bristling with contradictions and lack- 
ing in basis but nevertheless significant. 


(Continued on page 28) - 
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MAINSTREAM - 


Castro Unmasks. Peking . 


LAJPAT RAI 


OSE Marti, the apostle of 
J Cuban independence. com- 

pared the fight of the Cuban 
people against the “Colossus of 
the North” with the fight between 
David and Goliath. The same 
could now be said of the fight 
that Fidel Castro is giving to the 
Chinese Goliath which has ap- 
neared on the Cuban scene as the 
“Colossus of the East”. 

The political-ideological st- 
ruggle going on in the socialist 
_ world has acquited a new charac- 
ter since the entry of Fidel Castro 
into the arena. For one thing, it 
has separated the ideological from 
the political part. Ideologically, 
Fidel Castro may .be closer to 
China than the Soviet Union as 
can be shown by a number of 
political positions he has taken 
and pronouncements he has made 
during the past seven years. But 
. ideological or philosophical agree- 
ment or disagreement do not 
directly affect the lives of peoples, 
. the relations between States, trade 
and economic pacts and the nor- 
mal diplomatic and political con- 
tacts between countries. What 
directly affects the people is 
political and economic blackmail 
of their countries, interference by. 
a stronger country in their domes- 
tic affairs, disregard of normal 
diplomatic practices, slandering 
of their leadership and trying to 
force their countries into a kind 
of a “satellite ring”. 

It is from this latter angle that 
Fidel Castro has chosen to attack 
the Chinese leadership in his 


typically outspoken and uncom- . 


promising manner—a ` manner 
which is above board, and which 
- invokes the admiration of all 
‘those people who stand by the 
tights of smaller and weaker 
nations to defend their own in- 
dependence and sovereignty. 


Threats and Insults 
In a powerful speech delivered 
in the Campus of the Havana 


MAY 7, 1966 


University on March 13, 1966, 
Fidel Castro made what has been 
described by the Cuban Com- 
munist Party daily Gramma, the 
“great exposure of the Chinese 
leadership and the U.S. imperial- 
ism”. 

Fidel Castro began by saying 
that the Chinese Note in reply to 
his government’s protest against 
the activities of the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Havana, contained noth- 


ing except “threats and insults”: , 
“Instead of a reply we re- - 


ceived a brief statement saying 
thaz it (the Chinese government) 
reserves the right to reply... But 
in thundering tones, menacing like 
a veritable Jupiter it has limited 
itself to writing a brief stream of 
insults, abuses and calumnie....”’ 

Castro then goes on to charge 
the Chinese with the “shameful 
act of giving instructions to their 
hucksters throughout the world to 
set off a chain of lies and slanders 
about the Cuban Revolution try- 
ing to demcnstrate that we are 
very dangerous revisionists’. He 
was referring to a series of anti- 
Cuba articles written by some. 
pre-China Belgian Communists 
and the Ceylonese Left Communist 
leaders reproduced in the Chinese 
press. _ : 


Gentlemen Theoreticians 


Only a few years ago, the 
Chinese leadership was citing the 
exemple of the Cuban Revolution 
before the whole of Latin America 
and the world calling it a “beacon 
of light in the dark backyard of 
American imperialism”. Infuriat- 
ed by this perfidy of the Chinese 
leaders and the “shameful collabo- 
ration” of the pro-Chinese hucks- 
ters, Fidel Castro told his aud- 
ierce: 


up a system of political satellites. 
And proof of the harm that this 
satellite system does and can do 
in the world is the fact that some 
agents of the Chinese leadership, 


“They (the Chinese) have built 


Havé incutrea è siupuny, ue 
historical error, of writing at 
China’s command infamous arti- 
cles against Cuban Revolution as 
did a small group of Belgian 
scoundrels, gentlemen theoreti- 
cians on. revolutionary warfare. 
But when European mercenaries 
recently began to join Tshombe’s 
ranks to fight Congolese patriots, 
not one of these scoundrels, theo- 
reticians of revolutionary warfare, 
volunteered to fight at the side of 
the Congolese patriots....And 
the same can be said of a group of 
Ceylonese patriots and factional- 
ists and some few others. The 
China News Agency has devoted 
itself to copying each and every 
one of those infamous writings 
against the Cuban Revolution in 
which the arguments are exactly 
the same as those of the AP, those 
of the UPI, and in addition, those 
of the worst Trotskyite elements, 
-It is shameful as well as 
regrettable to see how the China 
News Agency is today scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the UPI and 
the AP”. 


Castro went on to explain that 
the ‘Chinese leadership’s calcula- 
tion was that menaced by the U.S, 
imperialist and faced with internal 
difficulties, the Cuban leadership 
will succumb to their methods of 
blackmail and threats. He ac- 
cused the Chinese leadership of 
exerting three types of pressures 


- on Cuba—political, economic and 


“the pressure of outside slanders 
by pro-China hucksters”. © He 
said the Cuban people would not 
yield to either cne of these. He 
told his youthful audience: 

“To try to take advantage of 
our difficult situation, of the blo- 
ckade against us, in order to harm 


- us, to put economic pressure on 


us is one of the greatest felonies 
that any clique of revolutionary 
leaders has ever committed.” 


Goebbles Style 


He openly accused the Chinese 
of adopting “‘fascist methods of 
worst type? against the Cuban 
people; methods of “slander, of 
brute force and of undignified 
and senseless accusation against 
the Cuban Revolution’. 

Addressing his cheering but 
as youthful crowd, Castro 
said: 
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UMa Aas used (est paid 
slanderers to accuse Cuba, to 
launch an imperialist-style, a 
Goebbles-style, a fascist-style cam- 
paign against Cuba. Because if 
we are going to discuss this se- 
riously, then the truth will have to 
be said of every one. And every- 
thing of a fascist stripe that exists 
under the Marxist emblem will 
have to be unmasked”. 

Once again, a great revolu- 
tionary leader has called a spade 
a spade. ‘ 

Castro recognises the past 
great achievements of the Chinese 
leadership. But says that history 
is witness to the fact of many 
great people who having done good 
things in their lives later com- 
mitted great blunders: 

“In the past few days we have 
secn with sorrow things that de- 
generated men are capable of 
doing. And they are in part con- 
sequences of confusing Marxism- 
Leninism with fascism, with abso- 
lutism; they are consequences of 
having introduced the style of 
absolute monarchy into con- 
temporary socialist revolutions.” 

Elaborating -this point Castro 
says: 

“Absolute monarchies, with all 
their great disadvantages, at least 
possessed the advantage of having 
an heir to power. To accept the 
system and the methods of abso- 
lute monarchies in a socialist re- 
gime is the worst of absurdities, 
becatise there a struggle arises 
among those who aspire to be 
absolute monarchs. 

“And what is the use of a 
Party where everything revolves 
around one man? What is the use 
of a Party if one man iy deified to 
such a degree that even the names 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin are no 
longer mentioned...” 


Mao Deification 


According to Castro, this 
deification of Mao, which sym- 
bolizes the deification of the 
Chinese leadership, has done 
tremendous harm to the world 
socialist movement. He warns 
the Cuban people against this 
tendency. 

“One of the first laws of the 
Cuban Revolution prohibited 
naming any street, any town, any 
city, any factory any farm after 
a living leader. It prohibited 
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fne erecticn or statues of the 
living leade-s and prohibited some- 
thing more, photograph of officials 
in government offices and em- 
bassies....And I invite -the 
Chinese leaders to pass a similar 
law in their country if they are 
able...” 

Pouring scorn over the we-are- 
always-rightattitude ofthe Chinese 
leadership, Castro goes on to 
remark that its attitude is opposed 
to the dialectical process, that is, 
progress through the struggle of 
the opposition: . 

“Let them (the Chinese leader- 
ship) avoid the ridiculous belief 
that they are infallible... our 
first duty is to understand that we 
are fallible, that we can be mis- 
taken, at times even frequently. 
Far from being able to say we 
know everything, we can say 
that we are ignorant of almost 
everything, that we must study we 
must meditate, we must think, 
reason and increase our capacity 
to understand... such a position 
will be shocking for the-leadership 
of China, and that is why they are 
what they are. ...” 


Aberration of Mind 


Castro, then, goes on to expose 
what he calls the “greatest aberra- 
tion of mind of the Chinese 
leadership’’—the Great Power 
Complex of China. He takes 
the example of the role of China 
in the recently held Tri-continental 
Conference, wherein the Chinese 
leadership sought to take all the 
credit for the success of the Con- 
ference. This is how Castro ex- 
plained his point to the Havana 
University audience: 

“While the Conference (Tri- 
continental) was in progress, al- 
most nothing was published about 
itinChina. When the Conference 
ended, they began writing and 
transmitting through the China 
News Agency numerous articles 
proclaiming the great victory of 


_China in Tri-continental Confer- 


ence taking all the credit for 
themselves: and representing the 
result of the Conference in this 
false and lying way asa victory for 
China. But all those who parti- 
cipated in the Conference knew 
that it was a victory for the revo- 
lutionary movements of the world 


and of all nationas....’’ 


Proclaiming the right of all 
nations, big and small, to absolute 
equality Castro said: 

“So long as frontiers exist in 
the world the most absolute equal- 
ity must prevail among nations 
and people. This principle must 
prevail above the power of any 
country or the size of any 
country.” 


Double Blockade 


In the end, Fidel Castro ex- 
poses the Chinese efforts to compel 
Cuba to join the group of Chinese 
satellites, by imposing on this 
small country, already blockaded 
by the U.S. imperialism, economic 
sanctions by cutting down Chinese 
export of rice, cloth, machinery, 
etc. and by refusing to buy Cuban 
sugar as agreed upon by a trade 
pact, thereby putting Cuba under a 
“double blockade”. Castro calls 
this “economic aggression 
against Cuba on the part of 
China”. 

In his own inimitable words 
Castro told his listeners: 

“...But in their (Chinese 
leaders) attempts to slander the 
Revolution they will be admitting 
before the world that the trade 
reduction, the reduction of exports 
to Cuba equivalent to-more than 
40 million pesos, the reduction of 
rice exports to almost half the 
amount of the previous year was 
done for reasons of intrinsically 
political nature...” 

According to Castro, the re- 
pudiation of the trade agreement 
by the Chinese was a punishment, 
a blackmail in order to “teach a 
lesson to Cuba” for its political 
daring and independence. 

“The Chinese leaders with the 
greatest phariseeism in the world 
ask: ‘Why has Fidel Castro said 
this at this time? Why did he. 
not discuss with us?’...They 
were hoping that when they 
squeezed us economically we 
would be forced to negotiate and 
to tolerate. ..”” 

Fidel Castro, however, as- 
sured his people that Cuba would 
never bend before the Chinese 
leaders, will never “negotiate” 
with nor “tolerate” economic 
aggression or political blackmail- 
ing of the Chinese rulers. He has 
also expressed the hope that some 
day the Chinese people rectify the 
mistakes that their present leaders 
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1954 in its memorandum which 
was in line with the Party’s all- 
India policy of reorganisation of 
the Indian territory on linguistic 
basis. They, nevertheless, em- 
phasised their differences with the 
Master Tara Singh group with 
regard to the basis for their de- 
mand and inclusion of certain 
territories in the proposed new 
state. . They criticised the Akali 
claim to certain areas like Narnaul 
and Mohinder Garh, Bawal and 
Dadri (these were granted to 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind princes 
as rewards for their loyality to 
the British and in fact were non- 
Punjabi-speaking areas) which was 
essentially due to communal con- 
siderations and could not be 
justifiably supported. 


Memo to SRC 


The Communist Party, there- 
fore, recommended the dissolu- 
tion of the Pepsu state and its 
merger with the Pdnjab and the 
carving of a separate Hariana 
state from the Hindi-speaking 
areas of the Punjab and Pepsu. 
The Punjab Government had it- 
self, they argued, admitted the 
bilingual character of the State by 
introducing the “Sachar formula’. 
The Communist Party memo- 
randum also recommended that 
the hill districts of Kandaghat of 
Pepsu and Kulu in Kangra should 
be joined with Himachal Pradesh. 
Such an arrangement, according to 
it, “would eliminate the present 
friction over the language question 
and create favourable conditions 
for the progress and development 
of the regional language, that is, 
Punjabi (in Gurumukhi or Dev- 
nagri script) . . .” Besides, it would 
meet the “legitimate aspiraitons of 
Punjabi-speaking and Hindi- 
speaking people and of the peo- 
ple of Himachal Pradesh . . .”” 


There was, however, a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Com- 
munist Party units of Himachal 
Pradesh and the Punjab with 
regard to the future of Simla and 
Kangra districts. While the form- 
er wanted the inclusion of these 
districts in H.P., the latter advo- 
cated their merger with Hariana. 
This continued till the eve of the 
Parliamentary Committee’s report 
which recommended their inclu- 
sion in Himachal Pradesh, 
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The Communist memorandum 
categorically declared that their 
approach was basically different 
from that of the Akali party, for 
it was put forth as a common 
demand of all Punjabees and was 
based on the rational principle of 
linguist.c homogeneity. The Akali 
approach on the other hand was 
entirely communal as they talked 
of “Hircdu domination and satis- 
faction of Sikh demands” and 
posed the issue as if only one 
community—the Sikhs—were con- 
cerned with it. 

Similarly, the Communists con- 
demned the slogan of the Maha 
Punjab as there was no cultural, 
economic or historical ‘‘justifi- 
cation for lumping all this terri- 
tory together into one state”. 


Little Headway 


The approach of the Cam- 
munist Party, however, rational 
it might appear, did not cut much 
ice with the people, taking into 
consideration their past experience. 
Besides. they did not take a real- 
istic view of the situation. They 
took ‘or granted that Punjabi 
Suba was the “common demand 
of all Punjabees” overlooking the 
fact that it was opposed by a 
major section of the Punjabi- 
speaking Hindus of Jullundur 
Division. The party leadership, 
thus, was not able to make a 
headway as it was without an 
analysis of the varied social and 
economic forces, their alignments. 
Because of their internal tensions, 
the Communists could hardly 
launch anall-outcampaign to make 
the Punjabi Suba really a “‘com- 
mon demand of all Punjabees’’. 
On the contrary, the different 
sections of their following got 
infected by the propaganda of 
their co-religionists, which at 
times forced turn-abouts in poli- 
cies and slogans. 

TheCommunist Party criticised 
the SRC’s recommendations as a 
submission to the communal 
pressure and the Regional for- 
mula as nothing but a rehash of 
the Maha Punjab Scheme. The 
assessment, however, was not 
correct as the Regional Plan was 
opposed tooth and nail by the 
Hindu communalists, while the 
Akalis were a party to the agree- 
ment. The “Hindi Satyagraha” 
and the wide support that it got 


from the people of Hariana and 
the Hindus of Jullundur Division, 
showed up the weakness of the 
of the Communist claim that the 
Punjabi Suba was the “common 
demand of all Punjabees”. Real- 
ising this, the Communist Party 
revised its stand and stated that 
the linguistic slogan should be 
deferred till the people had reached 
basic level of consciousness to 
achieve the end. The. late 
Ajoy Ghosh, the then General 
Secretary of the CPI, in a message 
to the Punjab unit of the Com- 
munist Party, warned it against 
the dangers inherent in the situa- 
tion following the Hindi agitation: 
“The first is that the people of the 
Punjabi area will be pitted against 
the Haryana area people on de- 
mands for finance, (and) for 
development. The second is that 
the communalists would seek to 
create communal passions on 
several issues inside the Regional 
Councils”. The Party, therefore, 
gave a call for a movement to 
unite the people of the Punjab, 
irrespective of communities and to 
make them realise that develop- 
ment of the Hariana area was in 
the common interest of all. This 
in its opinion was one way of re- 
ducing the tensions and hostility 
between the two people of the 
Punjabi and Hindi-speaking areas. 
The Communist Party rightly 
thought that a linguistic state 
would lose its meaning and pur- 
pose unless steps were taken to 
check the fissiparous tendencies of 
communalism and sectarianism. 


Split in CPI 


But before the Communists 
could take any steps in the direc- 
tion of uniting the people of the 
Punjab, it itself got divided into 
two wings, after the death of the 
late Ajoy Ghosh. Jt was a country- 
wide, in fact wérld wide pheno- 
menon which came up as an ideo- 
logical conflict in the Communist 
Parties the world over. In the 
Punjab, too, this debate engaged 
the leaders who could pay little 
attention to the question of the 
integration of the Punjabi nation- 
ality. The split in the Akali party 
and the sober attitude based on 
linguistic principle taken by Sant 
Fateh Singh, the hunger strike and 
the threat of self-immolation by 
the Sant, the Indo-Pak conflict 
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and the brave defence put up by 
the Punjabees—both Hindus and 
the Sikhs, and the prospect of 
General Elections in the coming 
year made it imminent for the 
Congress Working Committee and 
the Government of India to take 
the decision with a view to re- 
moving the sense of discrimination 
against the Punjabees, particularly 
the Sikhs. The eruption of vio- 
Jence and the heinous crimes 
committed during the “Black Ten 
Days” and the doubts expressed 
by the Hindu communal organi- 
sations as well as Hindu industrial- 
ists show that the much-desired 
unity has not been achieved yet. 
The struggle over the demarcation 
of the boundary line between the 
two regions confirms the appre- 
hensions expressed by the late 
Ajoy Ghosh.. 


Extreme Stand 


The Communist Party how- 
ever calls it a victory of the demo- 
cratic and secular forces and that 
“the people of Punjab, of both the 
Punjabi and Hindi speaking areas, 
deserve the highest appreciation 
for the calm and dignified manner 
in which they have championed 
their just cause, fought for it and 
now won their demand”. Further 
the editor of the Communist 
weekly, New Age, congratulated 
the democratic forces in these 
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words: “But for their firm adhere- 
nce to the principles of secularism 
and democracy in the face of con- 
stant communal provocations they 
would not have so admirably 
carried the day. It is the Com- 
munist and other Leftist and 
democratic forces that have played 
a commendable part in steering 
the demand for Punjabi Suba and 
Haryana Prant clear of all com- 
munal rocks...’ This effusive 
tribute haslittle of solid objectivity 
to substantiate it. While the edi- 
torial congratulated Sant Fateh 
Singh for his-identification with 
this “democratic approach” and 
his opposition to Master Tara 
Singh, not a word has been said 
about his use of place of worship 
for directing a political movement 
which could still be used by reli- 
gious fanatics and communalists 
to their respective advantages. 

Secularism has to be non- 
communal and non-religious both 
in form and content, but instead, 
the Communist leader Baba Gur- 
mukh Singh (who at the moment 
seems to be moving free-lance) 
branded the Hindu demands for 
safeguards for Hindi as an attempt 
“to suppress the flowering of the 
Punjabi language” and that “Hindi 
would occupy the same status in 
the Punjabi Suba as enjoyed by it 
in other states of the South,” while 
referring to Sant Fateh Singh as 
the’ enlightened leader of the 
Punjab, thus, giving expression to 
his own bias. : 


Protagonists of Hindi 


While the claim of the prota- 
gonists of Hindi as an associate 
language may not be justifiable, 
to reduce it to the status it 
‘enjoys in the South, is to deli- 
berately ignore the wide use of the 
language in the State and the 
contribution made by Punjabee 
writers towards Hindi literature. 
Besides, instead of allaying the 
fears af the Hindus, such an ap- 
proach helps in confirming them, 
stiffening their attitude and en- 
couraging the Hindu communal 
elements. 

The Communist leaders both 


-in the C.P.I. and the . Leftist 


Marxist Communist Party, 
instead of_congratulating them- 
selves and calling it a “‘signal” of 
the democratic and. secular forces 
might gain by alittle instrospection 


in view of the historical back- 
ground given above and should 
free themselves from the various 
deviations which seem to afflict 
them in their stand on this subject. 
A scientific approach demands 
the relentless exposure of the 
communal elements within one’s 
own ranks as also in the Govern- 
ment and other political parties. 
Only through this method, the 
Communist Party can succeed 
in strengthening the secular 
forces. 

(To be continued) 


KRISHNA MENON’S SPEECH 

(Continued from page 12) 

So far as our foreign policy is 
concerned, I will not be disres- 
pectful to the Foreiga Minister 
and say it is a drift, because a 
drift has at least got some direc- 
tions. Itis more true to speak 
of it as flotsam and jetsam. If 
there is direction, it appears to 
come of pressures or pulls from 
outside. I think it is time the 


- country asserted itself, played its 


full part, pulled its full weight 
and instil in all Afro-Asian 
nations that we are not sitting 
back and watching, that China 
has not knocked us flat. China 
today, to us, is a military ques- 
tion and not one of world diplo- 
macy. We may not like that 
Mr. Bhutto says. But Mr. 
Bhutto is the Foreign Minister 
of a great country. What he says, 
his voice, counts at the present 
time. Therefore; we cannot ignore 
it. When he turns round and 
says that their alliance with 
China has brought them closer 
to America, itis time for us to 
think. . 
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Tagore- Today 


This Week, on May 9,: falls the birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore. These extracts 
from his writings- have.a definite massage to natton today. 


HE important thing is that today suffering huma- 
nity has a nobler vision of itself on the worid stage 
than before, for in the past they saw themselves 

in isolation, they were unaware of their real power and 
relying on Fate they endured everything. Today even 
in their utter helplessness people conjure up _the 
Kingdom of Heaven where oppression disappears -and 
humiliation is no more. . For this very reason oppress- 
ed humanity is in revolt everywhere. : 

The mighty-are:insolent. They are trying to check 
from outside the urge for power among the oppressed 
which makes them restless: the messengers of the new 
spirit are being barred out and stifled in silence. But 
what they should really fear is the suffering ef the 
oppressed which they always despise. They are 
not afraid to heap misery upon the sufferers for the 
sake. of profit: their hearts do not tremble at enjoying 
profits of 200 to 300 per cent by driving the peasants 
into the maws of famine, This is because to them 
profit is strength. But in human society danger lurks 
in all extremes and it can never be stayed from with- 

„out. Inordinate power cannot thrive against utter 
helplessness: had not the mighty been intoxicated 
with their own power, what they would fear most is the 
exaggeration of inequality, because ail disharmony is 
opposed to the law of the universe. 30 


x. : * * 


-HATEVER we may say, what we understand by 
W the country is the country of the gentlemen. We 
call the common people the lower classes; this 
definition has entered our very marrow. All 
standards are low for these so-called lower classes. 
They themselves have acquiesced in them. They have 
not the courage to demand anything higher. They 
move in the shadow of the gentlemen } their- presence 
is indistinct and yet they form the majority ; in other 
words, ninety-five per cent of the country’s popuiation 
is in the dark. Polite society cannot even see them 
clearly, let alone world society. 

Whatever we may say in the heat of political dis- 
cussions, however shrill we may wax in the expression 
of our national pride, we remain utterly ` indifferent to 
active national seryice, because our country is without 
light. On account of the parsimony of human nature, 
we cannot help being unjust to those whom we have 
kept low. From time to time we collect money in 
their name, but to their share fall words, the money 
finally- comes to people -of our own class. In short, 
the distance between that very small part of the coun- 
try, the five per cent, who have intelligence, education, 
wealth and honour, and the remaining ninety-five per 
cent of the population is wider even than the ocean. We 
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live in the same country and yet we do not belong to 
the same country f - 

. . - -It may be more truly and profoundly said that 
we are strangers to our country, that is, the country, 
to which the bulk of our race belongs is not our own. 
That country is invisible and intangible to us. When 
we loudly call our country mother, we know inwardly 
‘that mother is the mother of a few spoilt children 
only. Shall we live like this? Shall our ultimate 
salvation be the right to vote ? "1930 


* * * 


hail you today as messengers of love sent by the 

Arbiter of India’s destiny and bid you remember 

that consecration in the service of the country is 
not a momentary affair liķe the ceremonial bath on 
the occasion of a feast like the Ardhodaya. The 
privations and terror suffered by India’s helpless 
children are not confined to a particular time or 
place. Nor need you think that your endeavours 
alone, without an effort on their part, can save and 
protect them. : 

Teach them to be strong and to protect themsel- 
sves, for that is the only way. Take, each of you, 
charge of one village and organize it. Educate the 
‘villagers and initiate new programmes of agriculture 
and production in the villages. Do not 
expect fame or ‘praise in the undertaking. In- 
stead, be prepared for opposition and distrust rather 
thun gratitude from those for whom you would give 
your life. There will be no excitement, conflici or 
ostentation in this programme of work. It will need 
patience, love.and silent striving, but let one single- 
minded resolution sustain you in all your work: the. 
resolve that you will make it your life’s mission to 
Share in the sufferings of those who are the most af- 
flicted in the land and through participation in their 
sorrows find remedies that will destroy the very roots 
of their misery. 08 


* * ~ # 


VERY man ts entitled to adequate wages and lei- 

z sure. To have only the barest means of living is 
an insult. The dignity of civilized living rests today 
ona chosen few, maintained by the unwilling labour of 
many. Vast masses of people, deprived of education, 
health and the means of enjoyment, are doomed to 
exist as dullards. We have seldom worried about the 
consequence, but we cannot remain unconcerned any 
longer. All over the world today violent social up- 
heavals have started, symptoms of intensification of 
power within a narrow space. That power must now 
be released; it must become broad-based. —1929 
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4 t 
in memoriam | 


Nandalal Bose 


KSHITIS ROY 


. Did you see Shelley plain ? 


` And ‘did he Stop and speak ‘with you ? 


ES, it has boei ourgóod fortune at Santiniketan 
to have come into contact with some of the stal- - 
warts of Bengal and India. Rabindranath Tagore 


was a fisher of men. Also, like his namesake of the | 


heavens; he had the peculiar centrifugal gift of 
attracting talents. 
The greatest of them was Nandalal Bose; whose 


-death at Santiniketan on April 16 last virtually ` 


brings an era to a closė. : And, what was that era 
like, say in the ‘twenties, when Vidhusekhar Bhatta- 
charya, Kshitimohan Sen and Dinendranath “Tagore 


were all there—not to speak of the. visiting scholars . 


like Sylvain Levi, Moritz Winternitz, Giuseppe, Tucci 
and others ? From the testimony of perceptive and 
articulate students like Mujtaba Ali it was heaven— 
for the academician as also for the aesthete. - 

Nandalal Bose moved in the periphery of this 
galaxy, a little shy and reticent, and never so happy 
as when he wasin the midst of his students. His 
was not the language of words, his language was 
that of the line and colour. And he loved his 
students. . e 

+ * Ok 

HERE is another important thing to- be said 

-about Nandalal. If he is said to.be a co-archi- 

tect of Santiniketan with Rabindranath, it 
must be admitted that Santiniketan moulded them in 
its turn. The great open spaces of Santiniketan, its 
palmyra-dotted- horizon, undulating stretches of red 
laterite—provided a perfect stage for the play of the 
seasons. Here was nature undefiléd -by the hands 
of men, and here lived the Santals as in their natural 
habitat and as part of the. nature itself. Here were 
those aspects of nature out of which Rabindranath 
made poetry and song, and Nandalal made an infinite 
number of sketches. 

Sketches were his forte, for he was a master of 
the line. That was the language he knew .how best 
to manipulate. And it is the great outdoors with its 
infinite linear variety which must have demanded his 
instantaneous response in the sketch form. 

- Nandalal will probably rank as one of the world’s 
greatest peripatetic artists. -He roamed as his fancy 
took him. He was not averse to travelling long 
distances. Like Rabindranath, he, too, was: athirst 
for the far-away. But the near-at-hand, even at the 
door-step of Santiniketan, was so  fascinatingly 
beautiful and varied that he did not have to sally 
forth and rush to the four corners of the world. Of 
course, there were the annual - excursions to Rajgir, 

’ Rajmahal, Triveni, Bhimbandh and a host of other 
g 


N 


-the life -of every true artist, 


places within ae distance of ` Santiniketan, But the 


‘return hometo Santiniketan was always a joy to 


him and to his students. 

, x * ` * 

T was meet, therefore, that he should be laid at 

rest at Santiniketan to which he devoted a life- 

time of loving service. It was my sad but good 
fortune to be present at Santiniketan at the time of 
his passing. I know, andIam sure all those who 
came into touch with him in the last few months 
knew it also, that: mere existence was burdensome 
tohim. He had lived such a ‘full, and active life, 
that the ailments of old age and the inertia, resulting 
therefrom, galled him. For him -death was a wel- 
come release, 

But, that is not the whole reason why I consider- 
ed it my good fortune that I was there. - As I saw 
his body being borne in a procession in the early 
hours of April 17, and followed the long line of 
mourners in their journey along the trail blazed by 
him (Nandan. Dinantika, Amrakunja, Chatimtala 
Udayan and Mandir lay along the route), I recalled, 
in a flash, a rec2ption given to Nandalal on his 
sixtieh birthday i in 1943. Abanindranath, who was 
his guru and also Acharya of the Visva-Bharati aw 
the time, presided over the.function. 

das feel like a mother”, Abanindranath said or 
the occasion, “watching with a mingled feeling o 
pride and wistfulness, at a triumphal bridal proces 
sion with her beloved son leading the pageant. . Ip 
there is a period o) 
courtship. It is only after he reaches a maturity o 
understanding. that he becomes completely wedded t 
Art. Etymologically, the Sanskrit equivalent o 
marriage is fulfilment or parinaya. Nandalal has attain. 
ed that fulfilment. As I sit here I havea vision o 
him leading a colourful procession with his 
disciples following in his footsteps. His goal is tha 
realm’ of ineffable beauty where sits the goddess o 
Art -on her lotus throne.” 

I, too, have had a vision as the procession passe 


i along the ridge in a’single file, on to the crematiom 


ground. I felt convinced that the fire that wa 
about to be lit, would not quench Nandalal’s life 
long quest after- beauty, that the torch would b 
passed on to his disciples and those that come afte 
them, until they, too, reach that “realm of ineffabl: 
beauty where sits the goddess of Art on her lote 
throne.” 

Nanrdalal is not dead, he goss- on living in hi 
disciples who follow in his wake, 
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CIA: The True Heart of America 


A BIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


OWER is everything, Machi- 
Pivi has said, and princes 

should not keep faith if they 
are to retain power. All means 
are justified for the end, and the 
attainment of power -is itself a 
proof of virtue. : 

Americans are children of 
the Roman legacy, and if they 
have swerved from the path of 
Jefferson and Dewey and found 
ultimately their Machiavelli, 
they are proving themselves true 
to their nature. The pursuit of 
truth and justice is much more 
difficult and hazardous as Plato 
discovered and not much reward- 
ing in the end, whereas the pursuit 
of power is exhilerating while 
the chase is on and the reward 
is power over men, the imperium. 


Shylock’s Ideology Rejected 


America is no more interest- 
ed in being a virtuous nation. 
She hopes that power will make 
her feared and respected, if not 
loved. She knows now that in 
the ideological contest, she is 
doomed to failure. The world, 
she knows, will not accept the 
ideology of Shylock, but only his 
money, and “why not then 
have the pound-of flesh? The 

world is steadily moving away 
fromthe American ideals. „There 
is no way to dam this tide except 
by diverting it into so many 
channels. If the nations will 
not follow America, then the 
next best thing is to subvert 
their loyalty to their own ideals. 

America has already given up 
the ideals set before her by her 
great sons. The “consent of the 
governed” is no more one.of the 
everlasting ideals, but a matter 
of expediency. The open society 
is not undermined’ by the winds 
of foreign climes, as America 
claims, but by the termites living 
invisible within her body. Below 
the open society is a hidden soci- 
ety—a society of commercialism 
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materialism and corruption of 
all kinds—and an “invisible 
government” which subverts all 
the ideals and hopes of the Ame- 
rican people. And the American 
Government encourages this 
invisible government because it 
is power-drunk. It is not con- 
scious, that it is doing irrepar- 
able damage to generations of 
futur: Americans. 

However, all is not lost. There 
are still signs of sanity. The 
American press is still a power- 
ful instrument of good to Ame- 
rica in spite ofits several aberra- 
tions. Recently, the New York 
Times published a series of ex- 
posés on the role and function of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 
It was remarkable reading. For 
those who have already read the 
book “The Invisible Govern- 
ment” by David Wise and Tho- 
mas B. Ross, the detailed expose 
of tke CIA ‘activities at home 
and abroad may not be new. Yet, 
in reading these afresh, one sens- 
es a creeping fear. One is stag- 
gerec by the thought that there 
is so much of cloak-and-dagger 
stuff in the second half of the 
20th century and that too ina 
coun:ry which claims the leader- 
ship of the world. . 


Lurking Dangers 


If these reports are true, and 
there is no reason to doubt their 
veracity, there may be any num- 
ber of ministers in our own coun- 
try who are unwitting agents of 
the CIA. Our universities may 
already be riddled with CIA cover 
men. As for the higher govern- 
ment servants, they are sitting 
ducks to the CIA blandishments. 
The business community, as 
everywhere, with no social consci- 
ence or morality, may already be 


deep_y involved in CIA operations. 


The political parties, particularly 
of the Right, may be the mis- 
guided stooges of the CIA designs. 


America will never -be the same 
after this exposé and those inno- 
cents in India who have played 
the Washington patriots all these 
years may be mocked at for being 
worse than ignorant fools. 
Perhaps, we are not yet con- 
vinced of the dangers that this 
nation is facing i in the contcxt ‘of 
the mounting American pressure 
on this nation, the penetration of 
more American capital and men . 
‘into our life, the threat to our 


‘education posed- by the newly 


created Indo-American Founda- 
tion, and the Peace Corps activi- 
ties. The Government of India 
has brushed aside these fears and 
seems to be in no mood even to 
take reasonable precautionary 
measures. But the people are 
still the ultimate masters in this 
country and it is their duty to be 
eternally vigilant. 


Child of Cold War 


But they must have facts. In 
this article it is proposed to pre- 
sent a brief history of the CIA 
and its activities. The CIA is 
the invisible government of Ame- 
rica. Itisnot known to Ameri- 
can citizens or the wide world 
outside. What the visible gov- 
ernment preaches is not the rea- 
lity. Itis only the cover for the 
real policies of the US govern- 
ment that the CIA carries out in 
America and abroad. 

It was Pearl Harbour which 
brought into existence the Ameri- 
can overseas intelligence activity. 
It was still in infancy in 1945 when 
‘Truman was reversing President 
Roosevelt’s policy of friendship 
to the Soviet Union and launch- 
ing the Cold War. In 1947 Tru- 
man passed the National Security 
Act which created the CIA. But 
its early activity was confined to 
gathering information. Soon the 
pressures of the Cold War enlarg- 
ed the scope of the CIA’s activity, 
and Truman, the founder of the 
CIA, himself was surprised at its 
phenomenal growth. He wrote 
in 1963 that he was disturbed that 
the CIA had been diverted from 
its original assignment. “I never 
had any thought that when I ‘set 
up the CIA that it would be inje- 
cted into peacetime cloak-and- 
danger operations.” But this 
is what the CIA precisely be- 
came. 


The CIA was tested for its 
practical strength and capacity 
during the Korean war when, 
General Walter Bedell Smith, a 
close friend of Eisenhower and a 
former Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, was made the CIA Direc- 
tor. The CIA became more 
aggressive under’ him. But it 
was Allen Dulles, the brother of 


the Secretary of State John Foster ~ 


Dulles, who gave the CIA its 
final. shape and ideology. He 
joined the CIA as a Deputy Dire- 
ctor and was made Director in 


1958 during the Eisenhower 
regime. 1 
` Role of Dulles Brothers 


The Dulles brothers at one 
time in American history provid- 
ed the complete anti-thesis, the 
elder, in the true Biblical tradi- 
tion, providing the fire and thun- 
der against the communist men- 
ace and the younger the cloak- 
and-danger work. And yet Allen 
started as a teacher of English in 
Allahabad. He built up the CIA 
into-a gigantic organisation -cove- 
ring the whole of America and the 
world with a budget of billions, 
employing thousands of people 
both at home and abroad. 
The CIA’s financial position can 
be gauged from the fact that the 
entire Cuban invasion with 
troops, planes ~and equipment 
was financed by the CIA 

At the time of the Korean 
war, the CIA was already orga- 
nised in Formosa, and working 
under the cover name of Western 
Enterprise Inc. It-trained nation- 
alist Chinese in espionage acti- 
vities and was using Quemoy 
and Matsu, the islands close to 
mainland China, for its staging 
operations. 

The CIA is under the direct 
control of the National Security 
Council which is the highest 
body in the United States. It is 
neither responsible to the Con- 
gress nor to any. Government 
departments. Many of its deci- 
sions are, never discussed even 
in the National Security Council. 
In fact there is a smaller Special 

` Group formed of the members 
of the National Security Council 
who are -privy to all the activi- 
ties of the CIA. ¢ 

The CIA function is divided 
into four divisions—each under 
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mation. 
- not always safe for a number of 


- The New York Times correspon- 


a Deputy Director—plans, intellig- 
ence, science and technology and 
support. ‘The science and tech- 


nology division is responsible for’ 


information on all arms develop- 
ment. This included the develop- 
ment of: the U2 and space 
satellites.. The support division 
provides the equipment, logistics 
and communication. The two 
other divisions provide_the basic 
functions of the CIA. The 


“intelligence division gathers infor- 


mation and has a vast ‘expertise 
at its command. All informa- 
tions are grist to its mill. The 
plan division is the activist, in- 
volved in not only planning the 
various activities at home and 
abroad but in their execution. 
Each American embassy ab- 

road has a CIA station chief as- 
sisted by a number of intelligen- 
ce officers. In the embassy re- 
gisters they are designated as 
special assistants to ambassadors, 
political officers, consular of- 
ficers, or economic advisers. 
Many of them are attached to 
the US AID programme. The in-- 
telligence.officers in turn recruit 
the local agents to collect infor- 
But embassy cover is: 


reasons. It is sdid that those 
who undertake dangerous mis- 
sions work outside the embassy 
cover for fear of diplomatic con- 
sequences. -In such cases, the 
CIA men operate as. business- ` 
men, tourists, educationists, mis~ .- 
sionaries, ete. Every visiting so- 

ciologist, anthropologist, econo- 


‘mist, or even the harmless “cul 


ture-vulture” may be a CIA cover 
man. é 


Modern Mata Hari 


The foreign operators are said 
to be the most intelligent and 
daring men of the CIA. James 
Bond, Mata Hari—they are obso- 
lete compared to the modern 
CIA men. Computers, cameras, 
radars and other gadgets have 
come to his assistance. He had 
at first the use of the U2 planes 
to spy over countries and now he 
has -the satellites which circle 
round the globe at 17000 mph. 

But not all are cosmic devices. 
He has devices to overhear con- 
versations inside a room from 
window vibrations of the house. 


' China and ‘other countries 


dents say that “it is possible, 
for instance, with equipments so 
tiny as to be all but invisible to 
turn the whole electric wiring 
systems of a building into a qui- 
vering transmitter of conversa- 
tions taking place anywhere with- 
in.” Washington calls these CIA 
ingenuities “phenomenal.” The 
U2 plane flew over the Soviet 
Union 15 miles above, but the 
satellites chart everything from 
100 miles above. ° 


Surface and Deep Cover hoes 


The CIA agents abroad fall 
into two groups, both under the 
plan division. Some are engaged 
in the “dirty work” i.e. as spies 
and counter-spies, saboteurs, 
leaders of .para-military ope- 
rations, suborners of revolu- 
tions. Such agents operate un- 
der deepest cover. Others work 
onthe surface and are mostly 


` engaged in gathering general in- 


telligence information. 

It is the policy of the State 
Department and the Pentagon 
to make the CIA an efficient ins- 
trument of political and military 
intervention. in other nations’ 
affairs. They-found inthe CIA . 
the most effective answer to the 
communist challenge in the world. 
The American Government had 


. no answer to the communist 


challenge except that of subver- 
sion and the CIA was found to 
be the best instrument to’ carry 
out this new policy. 

In Thailand, the CIA has 
now begun a programme of rural 
defence along Thailand’s 
borders with Burma, Laos and 
Combodia against - communist 
activities. In the Philippines it 
helped to elect Ramon Magsay- 
say as Prime Minister in 1953. Iw 
Vietnam it buttressed the family 
Government of Ngo Dinh Diem 
in-1954. In Laos it helped to 
tig the-election to bring to power 


General Phoumi Nosavan in 
1960. . 
In Africa, thé work of in- 


telligence is divided between the 
old colonial governments and 
the CIA. The old colonial go- 
vernments are still responsible 
for the major part of the inte- 
lligence activity. The CIA is 
only concerned with combating 
the -influence of the Soviet Union, 
in 
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CTA te took the ‘leading part. The 
CIA makes lists of those Africans 
who are in touch with Moscow 
or Peking and infiltrate Russian 
and Chinese embassies. The CIA 
also checks on arms shipments 
through African airfields or sea- 
ports. 

It has also tried to infiltrate 
into the security services of 
many African countries. It keeps 
dossiers on the national liberation 
leaders and aids the opposition 
leaders. 7 


W. Germany CIA Centre 


Western Europe is not exclud- 
ed from these activities. In Britain 
the CIA cooperates with the MI- 
6. It compares notes and divid- 
es responsibilities, The CIA has 
many centres of activity in Wes- 
tern Europe, but it is concentrat- 
ed in West Germany which is 
the cold war front. It runs an 
office in Frankfurt to spy on the 
Soviet Union and to coordinate 
activities of its agents all over 
Western and Eastern Europe. 


No doubt Taiwan is one of the” 


biggest CIA bases against China. 
It is also one of the biggest base 
for the U2 planes. In Latin 
America its work is extensive. It 
trains anti-communist police 
forces for the dictators. It pro- 
motes anti-communist front orga- 
nisation of students, workers, 
businessmen, farmers and political 
parties. It arranges for-contacts 
of these organisations with US 
labour unions, foundations and 
institutions. 


It has poured money into 
. Latin American elections to sup- 
port pro-American factions or 
candidates and against leftist 
leaders, such as Cheddi Jagan of 
British Guiana. It is said that 
Burnham received considerable 
help from the CIA against Jagan. 

In S. E. Asia the CIA has 
been so active in the past decade 
that the agency is the principal 
arm of US policy in the region. 
It successfully infiltrated the top 
of the Indonesian govt. and army 
that the US was even reluctant 
to cut off aid in spite of a series 
of provocations for fear of upset- 
ting the work of the CIA. The 
CIA was fully aware of the recent 
coup in Indonesia and its role in 
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only after a long time. 

The CIA tries to infiltrate into 
all possible institutions and 
associations. Itis deeply invol- 
ved in many clandestine radio 
activities. The radio Free Eu- 
rope is controlled by the CIA 


and Radio Liberty, another 
CIA venture, is beamed. to 
the Soviet Union. The “black 


Radio” stations were sét up in 
the Middle East to counter the 
propaganda of President Nasser. 
The MRA is one of the principal 
beneficiaries of the CIA and 
many CIA agents go about as 
MRA men. Similarly, the CIA 
penetrates intellectual organisa- 
tions or sponsors or aids them. 
Ithas helped many European 
exiles from the East European 
counczries, It is at the back of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and some of their newspapers and 
magazines. 


At the height of the cold war, 
the CIA agents in the process of 
collecting intelligence informa- 
tion became activists. They be- 
gan to actively interfere in the 
internal affairs of several coun- 
tries. And the CIA has had 
major successes and failures. 


CIA’s Early Success 


One of the earliest successes 
of the CIA was the overthrow 
of the Guatemalan President 
Jacob Arbenz in 1954. The CIA 
helped Castillo-Armas to train 
a force in Honduras before enter- 
ing into Guatemala. About 60 
per cent of the Guatemalans are 
American Indians who have for 
long been reduced to poverty and 
slavery. When the Arbenz govern- 
ment. was overthrown, John Fos- 
ter Dulles told his countrymen 
on radio and television that the 
struggle in Guatemala exposed 
the “evil purpose of the Krem- 
lin” to find “nesting places” in 
the Americas. He said that it 
was a rising of patriots. 


- Hut the fact is that the coup 
was entirely conducted by the 
CIA and the first act of the new 
CIA sponsored government was 
to disenfranchise the entire 
Indian population. Later the 
CIA used Guatemala against 
Cuba in organising the Cuban 
invasion. - 


Jose Figueres, 


- 1956 to 1960. 


CIA overthrew the most stable 
government in Latin America of 
a moderate socia- 
list who became President in an 
open and fair election in 1953. 
By the mid-1950’s the CIA agents 
intruded deeply into the politics 
of Costa Rica. This was not be- 
cause of any communist threat, 
but because Costa Rica offered 
political asylum to both the 
right and left politicians of Latin 
America. 

One of the most significant 
achievements of the CIA was its 
procurement of a copy of the 
speech Krushchev gave at the 
20th Party Congress in Feb. 
1956. The CIA produces an 
enormous amount of bogus com- 
munist literature as also anti- 
communist literature. 


CIA in Indonesia 


In Indonesia, the CIA had 
long-standing interests. It was 
responsible for the rebellion of 
the Sumatra and other islands 
against the Central Government. 
The CIA tried to fully exploit the 
rebellion. It provided supplies, 
bombers and other equipment 
to the rebels. Sumatra is the big 
oil producer with American and 
Dutch oil interests. The US 
hoped that even if Sukarno was 
not toppled Sumatra would sec- 
ede and become an independent 
country. 

The role of the CIA in Burma 
lostthe Americans the goodwill 

of that country and defeated the ` 
purpose of the CIA. In the Congo, 
the CIA played a major role right 
from the beginning. It was at 
the back of the mercenaries. It 
provided the B-26 bombers man- 
ned by anti-Castro Cuban pilots 
against the Congolese rebels. 

The U2 episode was one of the 
disasters for the CIA., The U2 
planes are under the direct charge 
of the CIA and they bad been 
flying over the Soviet Union from 
It brought in- 
valuable data on airfields, air- 
craft, missile sites, atomic pro- 
duction, aircraft deployment, 
economic data and a host of other 
informations. 

The CIA and the Catholic 


‘Church of America were princi- 


pally responsible for placing the 
Diem regime in power. The 
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the Geneva Agreement. It trained 
para-military forces to com- 
bat the Vietcong, and organised 
the secret police which helped to 
sustain the Diem regime. The 
para-military forces were actually 
used by Diem to suppress his 
political rivals, principally the 
Buddhists, which became the main 
cause for the Buddhist revolt. 


Bay of Pigs 


Another debacle of the CIA 
operations was the Bay of Pigs 
incident. Atfirst the CIA planned 
to organise internal subversion. 
As it found little support for this 
from the Cubans, it was decided 
to make a direct invasion from 
outside. The CIA trained exile 
Cubans in Nicaraguan and Guate- 
malan territories. 

The CIA is deeply involved in 
the Middle East ‘politics. It is at 
the back of the Muslim Brother- 
hoood in Egypt. It has set up 
several radio stations to counter 
Arab nationalism. 

In Laos there was a stable go- 
verrniment after the French left 
under Prince Souvana Phouma. 
It took the CIA and Pentagon 
millians of dollars to destroy this 
stability. - 

American newspapers and 
magazines, publishers, authors 
and universities are often 
the beneficiaries of direct 
or indirect “CIA subsides. 
The CIA is said to be behind the 
effort of several foundations which 
sponsor the travel of social 
scientists in the communist world. 
In greater secrecy the CIA sub- 
sidizes in whole or in part a wide 
range of enterprises, ‘‘private 
foundations”, book and magazine 
publishers, schools of international 
studies’in universities, law offices, 
businesses of various kinds, for- 
eign broadcasting stations, etc. in 
various parts of the world. 

Despite the loss of academic 
freedom, most universities and’ 
professors have shown little re- 
luctance to work for the CIA. 
The agency has been able to obtain 
the services of almost all of the 
academic institutions and indi- 
viduals it has approached. 

Harvard professors have done 
research assignments for the CIA. 
The money does not come direct 
but through the MIT International 
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wR ae Bossi UY 
CIA subsidy in 1950. 

The hunger for reputation and 
money has afflicted the academics 
of.America for a long time. As 


the CIA provides opportunities for- 


both, many of the professors have 
been eager supporters of the CIA. 

Another University which play- 
ed a significant part in the CIA 


operations was the Michigan. It ` 


helped to provide cover for -the 
CIA operations in the early 
_ period after the Geneva Agree- 


~ ment on Indo-China. Several of its _ 


professors were in fact on the 
employ of the CIA doing various 
studies, but in fact helping the 
CIA to train and equip the secret 


police and the para-military forces. 


Apart from its direct and in- 
direct activitiés in the political 
field, the CIA is also engaged in 
a subtle way in the intellectual 
field. For example, its; chief 
European agent was a famous 
American musicologist. The En- 
counter magazine, a well-known 
anti-cammunist intellectual mon- 


thly with editions in Spanish and. 


German as well asin English, was 
heavily subsidised by the CIA. 
The CJA also underwrites anti- 
communist lectures and -writings 
by intellectuals and distribute re- 
search and other materials to 
scholars and journalists in all 
continents. 

In this article it was possible 
only to give short histories of the 
CIA operations. But there is 
enough material to prove that the 
CIA operations in all parts of 
the world are dangerous to the 
stability of governments. What is 
more, when the CJA acts on the 
advice of the Government of the 
United States, the danger can be 
indeed great. This nation is al- 
ready indebted to America for 
its food. It has steadily gained 
control of the economic direction. 
Tt has many friends among the 
right-wing political parties. It 
has, in spite of our effort to gain 
self-sufficiency in armaments, a 
compelling position in the defence 
field. Now, the newly proposed 
Indo-US Foundation will secure 
for America an effective voice in 
the destiny of the children of our 
land and their education. The 
people and the Government are 
mostly aware of only the visible 


Government of America. What 


' Dravida : 


me antv EUF au wth B 
not known even to the American 
citizens and what this government 
does is the true reflection of Am- 
erican foreign policy. From what 
have been seen of the activities of 
the CIA, we are convinced that the 
American Government has been 
following a double-faced policy 
for the past several years and is 
certainly not in a mood to change 
its stance. Zhe New York Times 
published its expose on the CIA 
because it felt that it was its public 
duty to protect the ideals of the 
American people and also their 
future destiny. We owe'no less to 
ourselves and to our children. 


ANATOMY OF SEPARATISM 

(continued from page 14) 

For one thing, the anti- 
Brahmin movement of Sri 
Ramaswami Naiker acquired a 
distinct . racial character. Not 
only the Brahmins of North India 
considered Aryans but the entire 
North Indian population came 
to be branded Aryan. So the 
movement was aimed not only 
against Brahmins in the South 
or the Brahmins in the North but 
all North Indians too. The 
Congress Party, to the separatists, 
was an instrument of Aryan 
domination of`the Dravidians. 
The demand was casteist-racist- 
communalist in character. 

It will be well to remember 





_ that the Dravida Nadu resolution 


was supported only by the Tamil 
section of the Justice Party and 
the other linguistic sections as 
also the old guard of the Tamil 
section opposed it. The hustle- 
through of the resolution was 
infact a Tamilian coup against 
the other linguistic groups. ` 

The Justice Party renamed 
itself the Dravida Kazhagam and 
the minority group walked out 
and continued to call itself the 
Justice Party, which languished 
for a few years and died in 
oblivion. 

By a queer coincidence, the 
Nadu slogan was a 
concomitant of the Muslim 
League’s demand for Pakistan. 
The extent to which imperialism 
was responsible for the separatist 
slogan is difficult to judge now. 
But there is little doubt. that 
both the slogans were the products 
of the “counterpoise” policy. 


MAINSTREAM 





AID-GIVER’S CLOSE-UP a 
Die Rourkela Deutschen by J. 


Bodo Sperling (Publisher : 


Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart) 1965. 


OURKELA—or more pre- 
R cisely the Rourkela Steel 
Works erected with West 
German aid—has often been dis- 
cussed in the press and the public 
and has even figured in our 
Parliament time and again. The 
interest usually centred round the 
behaviour of the West German 
staff in Rourkela as well as the 
repeated breakdowns resulting in 
huge losses for India. 

Now a book has been published 
by the Deutsche Verlagsanstalt 
Stuttgart (West Germany) whose 
author can perhaps claim to be 
one of the best persons to relate 
the doings of “The Rourkela 
Germans’’, because as the head of 
the German Social Centre in 
Rourkela from 1958 to 1962, J. 
Bodo Sperling was responsible for 
‘the. harmonious living together 
between 1500 and - 1800 Ger- 
mans. What the ‘Sheriff of Rour- 
kela’, as the Germans used to call - 
him, describes in his book Die 
Rourkela- Deutschen, however, is 
anything but harmonious living 
together, either of the Germans 
among themselves or of the Ger- 
mans with the Indians. The facts 
that the author lets us know are a 
confirmation of much that has 
come to light on the misbehaviour 
of the West German fitters and 
technicians in Rourkela. Coming 
from a person of his standing they 
are indeed eloquent, despite the 
fact that he tries to explain away 
much as having been conditioned 

by factors of climate, exotic suf- 
roundings, etc. 

The author quotes examples of 
how British calonial officers used 
to be affected by alcohol and 
climate and in such a state would 
throw glasses at the Indian bearers 
and commit other such excesses. 
From this he draws the conclusion 
that similar excesses on the part 
of the Rourkela Germans were also 
conditioned by climate, etc. The 
author says that the main incentive 
for the German fitters etc., to come 
to Rourkela was the attractive 
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pay: 20 per cent extra on their 
wages at heme, plus the 35 to 40 
a day for fitters and technicians 
and Rs. 60 to 80 a day for engi- 
neers and teaching staff in Rour- 
kela. A clear case of mercenary 
greed rahter than the will to help 
in the industrialisation ofa country 


-that had been subject to colonial 


plunder for centuries! Thus willy- 
nilly zhe author compares the be- 
haviour of the West German 
Rourkela-builders to that of the 
hated colonial rulers of India. 


To say that such behavioyr is ~ 


influenced by climate, alcohol and 
exotic surroundings is an unfortu- 
nate attempt at hushing up the 
real zeasons for the notorious 
demeanour of the West Germans 
at Rourkela. Among other 
characteristic reasons were wan- 
derlust, adventurism, fleeing from 
personal problems, compensa- 
tion for personal failures at home, 
desire to dominate. The VIP 
feeling was very widespread. 

Tte German firms indiscrimi- 
nately employed people, which 
is to be shown ina typical example. 
Owing to misbehaviour a German 
fitter was sent back to Germany 
by one firm collaborating iñ the 
Rourkela project. After two or 
three months the same fitter was 
back :n Rourkela as an employee 
ofancther German firm. Thiscan 
only mean that the German firms 
had no hesitation in employing 
such citizens as being good enough 
to execute an aid project abroad. 

The Germans who came to 
Rourkela had either no knowledge 
about India or at best very con- 
fused ideas. Once they were at 
Rourkela. they made no attempt 
whatsoever to understand or to 
adjust themselves even a little bit 
to the Indian way of life. What- 
ever was strange to them was 
regarced as inferior. They lost 
patience with the Indian werkers 
whom they considered duffers if 
they cid not pick up a technique 
after being shown it only once or 
twice. On many occasions the 


‘cultural heritage. 


Germans slapped or kicked their 
Indian counterparts whom they 
considered lazy, indisciplined and 
untrustful. They expected the 
Indians to adopt their German” 
ways. In this connection the 
author writes that the Germans 
would speak at every opportunity 
of their own skill, their organisa- 
tional talent, their dilligence and 
that it would take ages for the 
‘blacks’—as they preferred to call 
thè Indians—to acquire these 
qualifications. They felt that the 
Indians were envious of the Ger- 
man technical skill and feared to 
lose their independence by re- 
ceiving foreign aid, exaggerated 
nationalism that can become 
dangerous! They despised the 
Indians’ pride of--their ancient 
culture without themselves trying 
to learn something about India’s 
They thought 
the Indians were ungrateful and 
dishonest—as some Germans put 
it “they like us best when we 
return home”, or “tbe Indians are 
Asians who smile at you when 
you face them; as soon as you 
turn your back they call you a 
dirty pig”. 

What did the Germans do to 
win respect and love of the Indian 
workers at Rourkela? | 

They slapped and kicked In- 
dian workers, they swore the whole 
day at them so much so that the 
only German that the Indians 
learned were dirty curses. They 
got drunk and threw glasses and 
other objects at Indian bearers, 
they beat up Indian bus drivers, 
they smashed the establishment 
of the German Club as well as of 
an Indian club in the neighbour- 
hood. They riddled doors with 
bullets, in short they behaved 
like the true disciples of the 
Herrenrasse (master-race) theo- 
rists. . 

The author himself says that 
the “Herren position went to the 
heads of the Rourkela-Germans”. 
In due course, they employed 
Adivasi girls as ayahs—as one 
West German paper aptly put it 
some years ago: bed-ayahs. They 
misused the poverty of Adivasi 
families to even buy their daught- 
ers. After getting fed up with 
one particular ayah they started 
trading them amongst one an- 
other for appropriate hiring char- 
ges. They lured them to the 
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riverside and-made them undress. 
Many photographs of their orgies 
were sent home to illustrate the 
“exotic surroundings” they were 
living in. The whole ‘ayah busi 
ness’ was pursued so openly that 
it became a most disgusting aspect 
of Rourkela set-up: The reputa- 
tion of the Germans of Rourkela 
reached ‘professional prostitutes’ 
in Calcutta and elsehwere who 
came to Rourkela and are reported 
to have gone round with an 
‘order book’. 

When these happenings in 
Rourkela reached the press, the 
Indian authorities encircled the 
Fitters Hostel with a fence. The 
Germans pulled it down and 
vehemently protested against the 
“restriction on their freedom” and 
accused the Indian authorities of 
“racial discrimination”. The 
Managing Director had no ob- 
jection to Indian, Anglo-Indian or 
other women being brought from 
Calcutta and employed inthe 
Fitters’ Hostel under different 
labels as secretaries, maid servants, 
etc., provided public uproar could 
be avoided. He wasnot very much 
opposed to the eventual establish- 
ment of a hostel in Rourkela. 

Even after the fitters moved 
into bungalows such doings went 
on, but since the bungalows were 
surrounded .by hedges, they were 
of course more ‘private’, After 
these experiences the German 
firms allowed their employees to 
take their families with them. 
Yet, the author has not much 
good to say about the wives of the 
Rourkela-Germans either, who 
used to wear such tiny shorts and 
dresses with such low-cut neck- 
lines that they were bound to 
attract the gaze of Indians. After 
this, the German wives used to 
abuse the Indians of ‘greedy 
looks’. 

The German Social Centre was 
a joint insitution of all the West 
German films collaborating in 
Rourkela and was meant to look 
after the medical, cultural and 
social needs of the Germans in 
Rourkela. It was meant to be a 
“local, spiritual and political 
centre” of all Germans in Rour- 
kela as well as an important 
“meeting point’? in the Indo- 
German relations. The main 
establishments were the hospital 
and the club. The club was to 
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provide entertainment and cultural 
programmes, to enable the staff 
to pursue various hobbies and to 
foster a spirit of togetherness 
among the Germans from different 
parts of West Germany. 

But the author observes: “The 
Rourkela-Germans themselves saw 
to it that this idea proved un- 
realisable. Some of them regarded 
the club above allasa pub. Like 
the regular guests at a beer-house 
they appeared always at the same 
hour to eat and above all to drink. 
... These ‘pub-addicts’ made their 
own laws on who were to be 
acceptable as a member of their 
round-table and what was regard- 
ed as decent and indecent in the 
club. If they thought it right to 
sing after 9 P.M. that ‘the walls 
were bending’, then fifty or so 
other club members who would 
have liked to listen to some music, 
to read or to quietly chat had to 
submit to the singing or to leave 
the club quietly.” Elsewhere the 
author says that the most favourite 
songs on such occasions were the 
“Horst Wessel Lied” and other 
notorious fascist songs.. 

“The weekly purchases to re- 
place ‘(broken) glasses regularly 
amounted to several hundreds. 
One carpenter could not cope 
with the repair work of furniture 
that fell victim to the wanton 
destruction in the course of gaiety 


every evening, until finally steel - 


chairs with tin-seats were brought.” 
Such “wanton destruction” was 
not resiricted to the German 
club. Some Rourkela-Germans 
forced the manager of the “‘Brah- 
mani Club” near Rourkela tohand 
out alcoholic drinks although this 
was not allowed at that hour of 
the night. First, Mr. Ghosh, the 
manager, refused to do, but they 
handed each a bottle of beer. 
Not satisfied with that they forcibly 
entered the store and took out 
48 bottles costing about Rs. 200. 
In this scuffle the manager was 
injured, one German stepped into 
the record player, others took with 
them several smaller objects like a 
caton full cf spoons, ash-trays, etc. 
The German authorities could do 
no more than merely pay for the 
damage. ; 
We already know from earlier 
press reports that the German club 
was for Germans only. Sperling 
confirms this in his book and says 


that whenever Germans brought 
Indian guests to the club they 
used to be so insulted that they 
never came again. Also to avoid 
that Indians see with their own 
eyes the vandalism and rowdyism 
of the Germans, it was officially 
not encouraged to bring in Indian 
guests. 

The hospital did treat Indians 
now and then but there was al- 
ways loud resentment when Ger- 
mans had to wait on account of 
Indians. 

Klaus Mehnert who wrote the 
foreword to Sperling’s book says: 
“Sperling’s book depicts not only 
the problems that the Rourkela 
Germans faced, it also depicts the 
Rourkela-Germans themselves 
and thus a part of the German 
people, a German micro-cosmos. 


- It is not very pleasant to look at 


this picture... .’’ Indeed it is nat, 
for it shows very clearly that in 
that part of Germany from where 
the Rourkela-Germans came— 
namely West Germany—the senti- 
ments of the Herrenrasse have not 
been overcome. 
’ No wonder, for among those 
who rule West Germany today are 
too many who were the staunchest 
propagators of, Hitler’s Herren- 
rasse theory. Among the firms 
that undertook the contruction of . 
the Rourkela Steel Mill were many 
who actively helped Hitler in his 
war of subjugating other peoples. 
Such people at the top cannot 
be expected to re-educate their 
staff in a spirit of true friendly 
feelings and solidarity towards 
other peoples. The only way “to 
learn from the experiences of 
Rourkela in order to make it 
easier to work on new projects as, 
Mehnert put it, is not to prepare 
the people for the climate and 
conditionsina developing country, 
but to educate them in a new spirit 


‘other than the one prevailing in 


the western part of Germany. 
Although the author does not 
come to any such conclusion, his 
efforts at exposing the actual 
happenings in Rourkela are com- 
mendable and one would hope 
that our government will take due 
note of them and in future spare 
our Indian workers of such humi- 
liations and disgusting treatment 
as meted out to them by the . 
Rourkela-Germans. . 
—M. M. 
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Kamaraj’s Task 


ONGRESS President Kamaraj is repeatedly inviting believers in 
Socialism to join the Congress in order that the policies initiated 
by Jawaharlal] Nehru may be implemented faithfully. Sri Kamaraj 

extended such an invitation for the first time soon after he took over 
as Congress President at Bhubaneswar in early 1964. He must have 
noticed that today his appeal is being taken considerably less seriously 
than it was two years ago. No doubt he is as earnest about it now 
as he was then, but those to whom the appeal is addressed must be 
permitted to wonder if it is anything more than a pointless exercise in 
political fishing. R 

_ In these two years Sri Kamaraj has not succeeded in asserting 
himself in regard to implementation of the historic decisions taken at 
Bhubaneswar on his own initiative. Nor has he been able to mobilise 
the rank and file of the ruling party in order to prevent deviations 
from the policies accepted by the country at the initiative of the 
Congress led by Jawaharlal. He has been unable to reduce the impor- 
tance of the sections of Congress leadership which are known to be 
opposed to the basic policies of the Congress and to be closer 
to the Swatantra ideology of unfettered freedom for private 
sector exploitation than to the ideal of socialism. 

On the other hand, the Bombay session of the AICC has demons- 
trated that these very sections have gained ascendancy in the higher 
echelons of the ruling party and that the Congress President is unable 
to give a positive lead which alone can enthuse not only the rank and 
file of his own party but the broad masses of the country who are sick 
and tired of the continuing pampering of the exploiters—big business, 
Profiteers and blackmarketers. Those who back these exploiting 
sections within the Congress are again the persons who are keen on 
making India a colony of America in return for an assurance of an 
easy and comfortable life for their kind. 

In these circumstances, Sri Kamaraj’s appeal to the Left naturally 
appears unreal, even somewhat hypocritical. 

Sri Kamaraj is entitled to respect because his basic instincts are 
sound. He is known to be unhappy over some of the arrangements 
entered into with the United States. But on such crucial issues which 
have an effect on the future of the country expression of dissatisfaction 
in private is hardly enough. Sri Kamaraj’s reluctance to come out 
openly and express his views on questions like the fertiliser deal and 
the Indo-U.S. Foundation appears to be due to his fear that public 
expression of disapproval of the ways of the Congress Government 
may tend to show the organisation in a poor light before the people— 
a risk he is presumably not prepared to take on the eve of a general 
election which surely will be the most important since independence. 

What the Congress President does not appear to realize is that on 
the one hand the people need assurance that the Congress aims are 
not the same as those of the Swatantra Party or the other reactionary 
parties of the Right, and on the other the Leftist elements outside 
the ruling party need to be convinced that at least a big section of the 
Congress leadership led by Sri Kamaraj is sincere in its desire that the 
country should abide by accepted policies and will do all it can to 
prevent deviations therefrom. 

In short, if Sri Kamaraj is serious when he invites progressive 
elements in the country to join the Congress and strengthen his hands, 
he should boldly outline the short-term and long-term programmes 
which he will insist on being carried out by those in power. If Sri 
Kamaraj is willing to stake his undoubtedly high reputation and his 
future as a Congress leader on this question, he may rest assured that 
there will be enthusiastic response to his call. Not otherwise. 
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OW that the outcome of the 
Central Election Committee 
contest has been thoroughly 

scanned, political pundits have 
shifted their attention to overall 
assessment of the AICC session. 

Several facets of the Con- 
gress jamboree in Bombay have 
caused dismay and alarm to New 
Delhi observers, since develop- 
ments in the ruling party cannot 
but have a major impact on the 
national political scene. The 
foremost of these was an almost 
calculated drift away from serious 
political discussion on key policy 
issues, and obsessive concentra- 
tion on the power tussle. Whe- 
ther this represents a point of 
departure, a visible transition from 
the traditional Congress to a 
a caucus party, is yet to be 
seen. But the dangers of 
such a development taking shape 
can hardly be over-emphasised. 

It has been noted that a 
considerable share of responsi- 
bility for this state of affairs 
rests on the High Command. 
Instead of the traditional policy 
resolutions from the, Working 
Committee, the keynote address 
by the President, and consequent 
atmosphere of keen political con- 
troversy, delegates to the AICC 
were all through the session 
engulfed bythe lobbying power 
groups. For the first time, per- 
haps, the AICC presented a 
picture of a Tammany hall. 
The leadership gave the 
impression of wanting to avoid 
any discussion on major issues 
especially where official _ policies 
were involved. ‘The solitary offi- 
cial resolution was still being 
hurriedly processed by the Work- 
ing Committee when the AICC 
met. And when it did see the 
light of day, it was found to be 
more an apology than a com- 
prehensive economic affairs re- 
solution which it was supposed 
to be. 

The attempt to bring up crop 
insurance as a panacea for the 
failings on the agricultural front 
was one of the slogans which cou- 
Id hardly satisfy those seeking a 
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serious diagnosis of the national 
economic malaise. Equally la- 
mentable was the inability of the 
Congress President to focus before 
the session the key issues of the 
day, taking advantage of his 
opening address. Sri Kamaraj’s 
address, surprisingly, was devoid 
of political direction of any kind. 

In this‘setting there was little 
surprise that most of the speeches 
were hardly given any attention by 
the de.egates. There was noise 
in the hall, the hum of group 
conversations on the dais, and 
active lobbying in the galleries. 
To this was added the gala even- 
ings-a cruise, cultural programmes 
and glittering dinners in the posh 
hotels of Bombay. This indeed 
was tke ideal setting for those 
who, like Sri S. K. Patil, work 
for retnoving excessive concern 
over iceologies and political plat- 
forms. In such an apolitical 
framework a healthy line-up on the 
questicn of the Central Election 
Committee contest could not be 
expected. The atmosphere in the 
AICC was such that the distinction 
between Left and Right was too 
thin to have any meaning in 
respect of the alignments that 
took shape. While the results 
of the contest did not show any- 
sizeable shift in the pattern of 
distribution as far as the Morarji 
group and the official group 
went, other, significant probes 
were noticed. The caucus re- 
presented by the Syndicate of 
Sri Sanjiva Reddy, Sri Patil, 
Sri Atulya Ghosh and Sri Biju 
Patnaik built a partial alliance 
with the Morarji group and 
ensured the election of Sri Ram 
Subhag Singh. The caucus as 
well as the Morarji group had the 
advantage of functioning with 
compactness which to an extent 
was lacking in the case of the 
Kamaraj-led votes. Even more 
evident was this in the case of 
the Left candidate Sri K. D. 
Malaviya, whose inability to uti- 
lise the large latent support avai- 
lable resulted in failure to tap 
the second preference votes which 
proved decisive in tilting the 


balance in favour of Sri Ram 
Subhag Singh. 

The Syndicate has therefore 
been able to secure a considerable 
victory with two nominees safely 
tucked into the five-man panel, 
and their other stalwarts already 
figuring in the Parliamentary 
Board. Since the Syndicate has 
made no attempt to hide its 
eventual aim of ushering in a 
new governmental leadership after 
the elections, a fierce battle for 
tickets may be expected to develop 
inside the Central Election Com- 
mittee in the next two months 
or so. 

Against the backdrop of this 
power drama, speeches may have 
little meaning and most of those 
delivered in the Bombay jam- 
boree are already relegated to 
oblivion. Despite this, the session 
bore witness to the strong feelings 
in the country over the Indo-US 
Foundation. This incidentally 
was not only the main theme 
of rank-and-file speakers but was 
utilised by the Morarji group to 
attack the Government. The 
speech of the Prime Minister did 
not counter objections to official 
policies specifically, but only 
provided an answer to the charge 
of deviation from Nehru policies. 
_ Inspite of these shortcom- 
ings, however, Smt. Indira 
Gandhi’s spirited intervention in 
the AICC constituted one of the 
highlights of the session. It did 
reflect to an extent the Prime 
Minister’s appeal for large sections 
of the people as the inheritor of 
the Nehru legacy. It was largely 
a realisation of this secret weapon 
of Smt. Indira Gandhi that 
appeared to have a sobering 
effect on those who pulled the 
strings of the power groups and 
sub-groups, and thereby helped 
retain the balance of power. 
But the balance is evidently a 
delicate one, and whether it can 
survive the storms and stresses 
of the pre-election tussle is to 
be seen. 

* * * 
ESUMPTION of work in the 
Planning Commission for 
preparing the Fourth Plan 
outline, after Planning Minister 
Asoka Mehta’s Washington miss- 
ion, has run into rough and queer 
courses. Unable to give even to his 
Cabinet, colleagues any firm idea 
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of the extent to which Western 
economic support for the Plan 
would be available, Sri Mehta 
has recklessly claimed full success 
for his aid-seeking exercise 
assuming an aid inflow to the 
extent this country may absorb 
on certain terms evidently to 
buttress the new political posture 
which he together with Sri C. 
Subramaniam has come to re- 
present. 


In the process, however, he - 


has raised a new Frankenstein 


in the form of new demands for’ 


allocations by the spending Minis- 
tries for their programmes. It is 
calculated that an additional 
Rs. 800 crores will be needed to 
cover the rupee component of plan 
programmes alone on account 
of recent increases in customs 
and excise duties and the’ price 
escalation in the last six months. 
If the demands for covering new 
programmes or strengthening the 
programmes eaflier included in 
the Plan memorandum are to be 
entertained, the rupee requireme- 
nts are bound to go up further 
still. : - 

It is no new experience that 
the spending ministries and the 
State governments should pitch 


their demands for financial re- - 


sources high. After all they are 
not concerned either with raising 


resources or the overall size of . 


the Pian in which sector alloca- 
pons have to be fitted. That is 
the 
Ministry and the Planning Com- 
mission and they are expected to 
exercise the curbs and the disci- 
pline necessary to achieve sectoral 
balance within the plan and a 
balance between its overall size 
and the resources in sight. 
With the Planning Minister 


headache of the Finance.’ 


committing himself to a large 
foreign aid inflow and anxious to 
present an impressive Plan outline 
to match it to the World Bank 
experts when they arrive in 
July to scrutinise it, Sri Mehta 
seems to have- lightheartedly 
thrown away his restraning and 
disciplining role. His preoccu- 
pation now is to convince everyone 
of the assumption that the aid 
bottleneck has been removed and 
raising rupee resources will be 
no problem at all. The country 
should therefore play high in 
planning. The rupees can be 
collected merely because aid will 
be injected into the economy, 
there will be larger imports and- 
internal production. will be sti- 
mulated. A hurried calculation 
in the Planning Commission is 
offered to show that increased 
returns from existing rates of 
excise and customs duties can 
alone cover the increase in Plan 
size by Rs. 800 crores. 

But the Finance ‘Minister, who 
has actually to shoulder the bur- 
_den of raising resources, is not 
yet convinced of the correctness 
of such ‘adventurous fiscal and 
Plan -policies entirely ‘based on 
more foreign aid the size of which 
is still uncertain. The contro- 
versy, over the allocation for the 
steel programme thus really covers 
a much wider field than the share 
of one of the sectors, however 
important it might be. After 
all, nobody, except the total 
opponents of all planning and 
industrialisation such as Swata- 
ntra’s Sri Masani, has questioned 
the need for rapid expansion of 
steel capacity within the country. 
But the question is whether 


Indian planning and programming - 
should be so completely governed 


by a liberal interpretation of 
World Bank and Washington 
promises of considering our aid - 
requests with sympathy as Sri 
Mehta is advocating. At least 
Finance Minister Sachindra Chou- 
dhary does not like to do so to 


. that extent till may be he himself 


goes ‘and looks at the aid climate 
in Westeren Europe next month. 
* * * 


HE controversy over the film, 

. ‘Dr. Zhivago’ which has teen 

on for some time, has now 
take1 yet another turn. Despite 
continuing Western pressure for 
allowing the film to be released in 
India, the Government of India, 
was not inclined to agree. Not 
that there was anything against 
the film, but the desire to avoid 
joining an international contro- 
versy held good with New Delhi. 


During her recent trip to 
Bombay, however, the Prime 
Minister was once again 


under “duress’’ of the interested 
film magnates. A special private 
screening of ‘Dr. Zhivago’ was - 
arranged for her. It is reported 
that Smt. Indira Gandhi did not 
find anything objectionable in 
the film which would warrant its 
banning. So she agreed to re- 
consider the Government’s deci- 
sion on this matter. 

Back in New Delhi, the poli- 
tical realities once again brought 
themselves to the fore. And once 
again it is reported that New . 
Delhi finds it’ undesirable to 
imbroil itself in a controversy 
in which the West and the Soviets 
are rivals. A final decision on 
the subject is expected to be 
pronounced very soon. 


May 31 a O.P. 





APPEAL TO MAINSTREAM READERS x 


D. R. Goyal, Editor and Publisher of Mainstream, was held guilty of contempt of 
court by the- Bombay High Court and had to undergo one month's imprisonment in the 
Yervada Jail, Poona, and also to pay a fine of Rs. 1000. 

An application for special leave to appeal against the judgement has been filed before 
the Supreme Court and is expected to come up for consideration very shortly. 

As an appeal in the Supreme Court continues to'be costly in terms of money, we invite 
all our readers and well-wishers to contribute whatever they can to help Mainstream 


fight the case in the Supreme Court. 


We are heartened by the ready response from the 


readers and well-wishers of Mainstream and we take every paise donated as part of this 
effort to get the citizen’s right to have a say about the conduct of persons holding high 
public office clearly defined. : ; 

Contributions may kindly be sent to the Manager, Mainstream, F-24, Bhagat Singh 
Market, New Delhi-1 and indication given that they are for the Mainstream Defence 


Fund. 


—Editorial Board 
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Janata Party in Bihar Politics 


GIRISH MISHRA 


HE Janata Party of 
Bihar or the Helicopter 
Party as Jawaharlal Nehru 
used to call it—has after a 
two-year campaign got the green 
signal-to join he Congress. 
Thus the Raja of Ramgarh, 
Raja Bahadur Kamakhya Narain 
supreme commander of the former 
Swatantra Party of Bihar, has 
again defeated his old enemy, 
Sri K. B. Sahay. In fact, the High 
Command's decision of May 17 
is among deviations from the 
Nehru heritage. 
The Janata Party has been 
functioning in Bihar for more 
than two decades, though it had 
a different name for a short while 
after 1959. Notwithstanding chang- 
es in name, it has always been 
the monopoly of a single zamin- 
dar family. The leader of the 
Party comes from Hazaribagh 
district. His headquarters is at 
Padma. Locally he is known as 
Padma Naresh. The Raja Bahadur 
is a Rajput by caste and is related 
to a number of former princes. 
Sri Kamakhya Narain’s fore- 
fathers became Raja Bahadurs 
having 5,000 square miles of 
Hazaribagh district under them. 
The present area of the district 
is 7,016 square miles with 
a population of 23,96,411. About 
one-fifth of the population is 
made up of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. Only 10 per 
cent are literate. Sri Kamakhya 
Narain was born on August 
10, 1916; he became Raja Bahadur 
on August 10, 1937. 


Shrewd Moves 


In the first Congress Ministry 
in Bihar, Sri K. B. Sahay, the 
present Chief Minister, was a 
parliamentary secretary. His field 
of activity was Hazaribagh. Those 
were the days of the kisan move- 
ment, and talk of zamindari 
abolition and tenancy reform was 
in the air. The Bakast movement 
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had gathered ‘momentum. Con- 
gress policies were becoming 
peasant-oriented. The shrewd Raja 
Bahadur announced a remission 
of 50 per cent in land revenue. 
It involved no reduction in his 
income because, at the same time, 
he settled 30,000 acres of new 
land with raiyats. But his move 
did create illusions, for the Raja 
Bahader seemed to`stand by thè 
people when their capacity to pay 


land revenue was very low. There ` 


was a strong “‘no rent (land reve- 
nue) movement” in U.P. and 
Bihar. The then provincial govern- 
ments had to announce remission 


in land revenue. In the circums- - 


tances it was easy for Sri Kama- 
khya Narain’s lieutenants to build 
him up as a saviour. 


Zamindar Party 


There was a zamindar party. _ 


at that time.under the leadership 
of the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
The Maharaja had started news- 
papers to attack the Congress, 
and he supported the zamindars, 
the communal Hindu Maha Sabha 
and the British. The Raja Bahadur 
was no doubt in that camp. 

The Raja Bahadur did try to 
enter the Congress. He did make 
some contribution to the prepara- 
tions for the Ramgarh Congress 
presided over by Maulana Azad. 
He made a big show of being a 
“trustee” and could even get a 
letter from Gandhiji praising him 
for his benevolence in remitting 
land revenue dues. Unfortunately 
the 1942 movement intervened 
and the Raja Bahadur was out 
of the picture for a time. 

The Congress came to power 
again in 1946 and Sri Sahay be- 
came Revenue Minister and a key 
figure. Sri Sahay piloted the Bill 
for the abolition of zamindari 
within a month of independence. 
The Bill became an Act in 1948. 
The Raja Bahadur’'s meeting with 
Gandhiji on January 23, 1948 


could not bring relief to zamin- 
dars. Seeing that zamindari abo- 
lition was imminent, he sought to 
put obstacles in the way of its 
enforcement. In April 1948 he 
announced a cent per cent perma- 
nent remission in land revenue in 
memory of Gandhiji. He also 
granted some facilities to raiyats 
in regard to use of forest wealth. 
Sardar Patel was all praise for 
this “revolutionary” act of the 
Raja Bahadur. He wrote to him: 
“By freeing your dear raiyats of 
the burden of Iand revenue, you 
have taken a revolutionary step. 
You have done a good deed. You 
are a shrewd and able man, act- 
ing according to the times....” 

Capitalising on these acts of 
‘benevolence’ and banking on the 
backwardness of the people of his 
district, the Raja Bahadur started 
his political activities. He captured 
the District Board in 1947, and 
his younger brother, Basant 
Narain Singh, became its chair- 
man. The District Board funds 
were utilised properly unlike in 
the case of most Congress-domi- 
nated Boards, and a great deal 
of public work was done. All 
this made him even more popular. 
At the same time, along with the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga he went 
to court and got the zamindari 
abolition measure declared void. 


Attack on Democracy 


In 1949, the Janata Party 
(Chhotanagpur-Santhal Parganas 
Janata Party) was formed. In a 
pamphlet on‘‘Robot Democracy” 
(Patna, 1954), the Raja Baha- 
dur spoke of the emergence of a 
“career politician ruling class.” 
He declared that India was not 
ready for universal suffrage, which 
should be restricted to the village 
level to avoid “the chances of 
citizens, collected in large crowds, 
being utilized by demagogues 
and career politicians for streng- 
thening their class rule”. He said 
that “the ruling class today is an 
upstart body ‘and has not built 
up the traditions of authority and 
command through time with a 
corresponding attitude of obe- 
dience among the masses”. Thus 
spoke the zamindar, attacking the 
very basis of democracy. 

The Constitution was amended 
and zamindaris were put to an 
end throughanew law. Zamin- 
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dars throughout the State came 


The Bihar unit contested 299 


together to challenge Congress’ of the 318 Assembly seats in an 


rule, but the Congress also made 
adroit moves. A big zamindar was 
sent to Nepal as Ambassador and 
another was appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Bihar University, 
given the Congress ticket for the 
Lok Sabha and ultimately award- 
ed “Padma Bhushan”. The biggest 
of them, the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga, was humbled in the elec- 
tions and was later softened up 
by including his former private 
secretary in the Bihar Cabinet 
though the latter was only a 
*‘paperweight minister”. 

But the Raja Bahadur was 
indomitable. His party contested 
28 seats from Chottanagpur re- 
gion in 1952. He himself contested 
from five constituencies and won 


in four; his party captured 11 . 


Assembly seats and one Lok 
Sabha seat. The Raja Bahadur 
was constantly on the look-ott 
for popular causes. In 1955, he 
was among the first to condemn 
police firing on students of Patna. 
He threatened to resign on the 
issue of transfer of territories of 
Bihar State to Bengal. He donat- 
ed three lakh acres of land to the 
Bhoodan movement and toured 
with Acharya Vinoba Bhave and 
won praise from him. 


New Turn 


During the second General 
. Elections, he extended his activi- 
ities to other districts. His party 
“annexed all the 16 Assembly seats 
from Hazaribagh district and 
seven from -Patna, Saran and 
Palamau. His younger brother 
went with him to the Assembly, 
while his wife and his brother’s 
wife went to the Lok Sabha. 

The emergence of the Swatan- 
tra Party gave a new turn to Bihar 
politics. The Raja Bahadur with 
his party and a number of frus- 
trated Congressmen, mostly from 
the Rajput community, joined it. 
The Raja Bahadur was made vice- 
president of the Swatantra 
Party and president of the Bihar 
unit. He had virtual control over 
the Bihar unit. He did not even 
adopt the election symbol of the 
Swatantra Party. The central 
leadership of that party did not 
interfere in the working of the 
Bihar unit. ; 
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open bid for power. It was no 
longer a sub-regional party. Its 
organizational strength, combined 
with resources from the Centre 
and helped by feuds in the oppo- 
site camp, secured for it 50 
Assembly seats with 15.7 per cent 
of total votes polled, and seven 
Lok Sabha seats. This time the 
entire family of the Raja Bahadur 
(except himself) including his wife, 
his younger brother, his younger 
brother’s wife and his mother 
went to the Lok Sabha. 

The Raja Bahadur had always 
managed the Janata Party as 
some kind of personal estate. The 
Huzoor’s voice was final; there was 
no debate, no questioning, In the 
new party the frustrated elements 
from-the Congress threatened his 
one-man rule. There was a de- 
mand for democratic elections 
and proper discussions. A quarrel 
started and Sri Masani took sides 
with the elements opposed to the 
Raja Bahadur. The bourgeois out- 
look of the central leadership and 
the feudal outlook of the Raja 
Bahadur could not go together. 
There were only two alternatives 
now before him, to revive his 
Janata Party or join the Congress. 

The former alternative was not 
very attractive, for his influence 
in Hazaribagh had gone down. 
He lost four seats in the 1962 
elections in that district. The 
myth about his generosity and 
benevolence had worn thin. He 
realized that as an Opposition 
leader he would encounter many 
obstacles in his industrial activi- 
ties. 


United Front 
Meanwhile, eleven Swatantra 


M.L.AS were enticed by Sri. 


Sahay to strengthen his group in 
the Congress. To counteract this 
move, the Jha group invited the 
Raja Bahadur to wind up busi- 
ness, get into the Congress and 
fight his rival Sri Sahay. The Raja 
Bahadur realized that this offered 
a comfortable way out of his diffi- 
culties. He was only 48 and had 
a long way to go. 

But Sri Sahay fought and 
barred his entry. He was helped 
by Sri Satyendra Singh, leader of 
the Rajput faction, who feared a 
challenge to his own leadership, 


The Raja Bahadur lost hope 
and began to organise his party 
and challenge the Congress along 
with other opposition parties like 
the C.P.I., the S.S.P. and the R.S. 
P. The Bihar bundh of last August, 
turned the tide against the Sahay 
Ministry. Rising prices, nepotism, 
corruption, feuds in the ruling 
party, all combined gave the 
Opposition parties a boost and 
discontented people went to 
them. The opposition parties’ 
united front prepared to challenge 
the Sahay Ministry in the next 
election. All ideological differ- 
ences seemed to wither away. 
Even the Dhori coalmine disaster - 
did not deter the leadership of 
the Left parties from joining 
hands with the Raja Bahadur. 
Only a few months before the 
C.P.I. had demanded the arrest 
of the Raja Bahadur for the grue- 
some death of more than’ 200 
workers in the Dhori coal mines. 
The Raja Bahadur, whose mines 
were run on the lines of those of 
the early nineteenth century, tried 
to put the blame on so-called 
Pindi-Peking agents. 


End of Alliance 


A theoretician of a Left party 
tried to justify the alliance by say- 
ing that when the Janata party ` 
was part of a reactionary all-India 
party, it was reactionary and 
should be fought and no adjust- 
ment should be made with it, but 
as a provincial party it had 
nothing to do with the debate over 
planning, non-alignment, social- 
ism and other national and inter- 
national issues and an alliance 
could be forged with it! 

But the alliance could not 
last. The Jharkhand Party vir- 
tually collapsed. The report of 
the Dhori coalmine disaster en- 
quiry made the Raja, Bahadur 
gloomy. The Governor, while 
opening the monsoon session of 
the Assembly, did not mention 
the Dhori disaster, and a C.P.I. 
member, without knowing the 


-implications, raised the issue on 


the floor of the House. This led 
to the Raji Bahadur dissociating 
his party from the joint demons- 
tration that was to be held by 
opposition parties in March. 
After the death of Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri, Sri Sahay rea- 
lised that he could no longer bar 
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Pai 


the entry of the Raja Bahadur. 
The Raja Bahadur made up with 
Sri Satyendra Singh, and secured 
the support of Raja Dinesh Singh, 
Sri Y.-B. Chavan and Sri Satya 
Narain Sinha.They got him finally 
into the Congress on May 17, this 
year.. Jawaharlal Nehru oppos- 
ed the entry of the Raja Bahadur 
till his death. His letter to ‘Sri B. 
N. Jha opposing the admission 
of the Raja Bahadur was pub- 
lished in ,Mainstream in 1964. 
But Nehru’s daughter and his 
colleague Kamaraj have failed to 
prove true to him. 

This decision will have.a great 
impact on Bihar politics. The Raja 
Bahadur with his trusted follow- 
ers, resources,solid Rajput sup- 
port and the backing of Sri Jha 


al 
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- _- New US. Took 


who is interested only i in bringing 
down the Sahay Ministry, will be 
a strong. contender. for the Chief 
Minisiership. 

Left politics and patties have 
suffered: a.set-back. ‘This must be 
afl ey2-opener to them. If’ the 
Left.parties keep out of opportu- 
nist’ election tactics, they are 
bound tó become stronger in 
Bihar. The Jharkhand party’s 


followers can be won over by. 


them for they have not got land, 
jobs or opportunities from Jaipal 
Singh andvhis party. They can also 
gain in- the peasant strongholds 
of ‘the Congress. But all - this 
requires rethinking and planning 


-and giving up the habit of harp- . 
~ ing on the misdeeds of the ‘Con- | 


gress, |, 


S. S. WAGLE 


CHUMPETER dynamised the 
process. of economic growth 
with innovation and brought in 
his ingenious entrepreneur, who 
could “turn ‘the key ‘releasing a 
spurt of development. A. back- 
ward economy was, therefore, pres- 
cribed to nurse such infant prodi- 
gals and build up opportunities 


for them to pressurise growth.” 


` Economic advisers were confident 
‘that small industries with a wide 
scatter of talents would broadcast 
theSe entrepreneurial seeds over 
unused resources and catalyse the 
phenomenon of development. 

But something did not click. 
Intermediate .technology. which 
was so ideal in economics could 
not find a base in science. In 
practice, small industries mainly 
signified low level productivity, 
‘insufficient market expansion, and 
continuous state-aid for extra- 
economic reasons. Their accumu- 
lative dynamism was too low for 
. accelerating the process or ecòno- 
mic development. 

Something else had to be 
done. External economies of inter- 
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dependence could- replace the 


benefits of internal economies of- 


scale. Exp2rt economists now.ad- 
vised building an infra-structure 
which would ‘stimulate économic 
„exchange. They claimed ‘that it 
would invigorate unemployed re- 
sources, commercialise agriculture, 
and thus créate all.the pre-condi- 


tions on which industries could ` 


take off on a‘self-reliant and: pro- 
gressive hop. Rapid expansion of 


railways, network patterns of ex- - 


press highways, cheap and elastic 
supply of fuel and power, tariff 
adjustments: for capital imports, 
and tax concessions for private 
accumulations were, therefore, 
‘scheduled to, lift the economy. by 
the bootstraps.. 

Unfortunately; however, it 
was only the shoe that came off. 
The national economy” moved 
from a stagnant situation toa 
static condition, as so diagnosed 
by the learned "economist ~ of: the 
planning system.’ Dynamics of 
growth were still conspicuously 
Jacking in respect of discovéry of 
the key variable.. =, . 7 


i 


" ‘The history of economic pro- 
gress of currently well advanced 
countries has since’ been closely 
examined and carefully scrutinis- 
ed. The huge mass of: evidence 
after expert sifting revealed a 
residual factor to which the 
major quantum of unexplained 


-growth could ‘well be assigned. 


But then, what was this residual . 
force? No one knew precisely. 

But somebody: mumbled: “educa- 
cation and research’. That was 


~ certainly fascinating. Education 


and research- evoked an ethical 
plane for the technicians of deve- 
lopment and a liberal platform for 
the political economists of plann- 
ing 
Mathematical 


models were 


` built up quickly to‘show how the 


accumulative process of learning 
and experience sustained a rising 
trend of productivity and carried 
nations forward to an ever-widen- 
ing horizon of development. Pro- 
ductivity based -on ‘education and 
research became the new slogan 
for dynamic growth. 

The old farmer who taught 
his grandson by the fireside was 
perhaps not as much aware of 
his vital role in the economics of 
development. A formalised sys- 
tem of education . with _massive 
funds at its disposal and studied 
emphasis on research, experts felt, 
would ‘raise the productivity of 
even the under-riourished in the ~ 
social system. External aid, with 
its back-seat’ driving technique, 
would trigger the growth mecha- 
nism an under-developed static 
economy. ` 
_ An Education Foundation 
with highly elastic capital supply 
thus came-to be formulated. Will 
it override the old system.of edu- 
cation, and.bring in its stride 


the new under-currents of a new 


culture? ° 
Palliatives 


The “Indian economic scene 
with its large idle population and 
vast unemployed resources forms 
an enticing field for experiments. 
Its past history and cultural heri- 
tage lends it an amazing absorp- 
tive capacity for stistained trials. 
However, repeated failures and 
frustration sometimes need suit-, 
able palliatives to keep the social * 
economy from boiling over.’ In 
spite of all the planned program- 
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mes development was too little - 


and tardy. Labour unrest and 
middle class discontent had grown 
rapidly in India. Rising unemploy- 
ment and rocketing prices cast a 
deepening shadow on the socio- 
economic scene. Teachers’ strikes, 
student indiscipline and erosion 
of the middle-income intellec- 
tuals created an—unstable socio- 
political climate. Something had 
to be done to temper the situation 
and sustain the restless elements. 

Expansion of the educational 
system is an ideal sop to engage 
the intellectuals. It could also take 
the edge off the dangerously ris- 
ing tide of educated unemploy- 
ment. General education sobers 
people and develops an optimism 
on which future promises could 
be built, 


Standards 


Why education and_ research? 
Could not the large funds be 
better utilised in some directly 
productive . enterprises? Current 
expenditure on education and 
research has only yielded a quali- 
_ tatively indifferent product. A 
chain of 32 national laboratories 
has hardly produced any of the 
vital links of know-how for indus- 
trial- development. Universities 
have expanded but not necessarily 
their educational standards. What 
was lacking in the research pro- 
grammes of many institutions was 
not money or equipment but the 
dynamic ingredient of a restless 
mind ever in search of new hori- 
zons. In most cases, it was the 
research composition and its 
leadership which had become con- 
formist and sterile that needed a 
change. 

Could a new system with mas- 
sive aid be superimposed t6 raise 
the overall levels of our educa- 
cational standards? Are our 
institutions really adaptive to 
accept such a challenge and re- 
mould their structures? Or could 
an extension of the prevailing 
pattern yield a spurt in producti- 
vity to promote cumulative growth 
of the economy? 

What is the substance of edu- 
cation which is truly responsible 
` for the trend of growth in produc- 
tivity? Perhaps that is the first 
problem on which the Education 
Foundatlon would like to do re- 
search. - 


_ 
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With the coming of the John- 
son regime in the United States, 
the character of external aid has 
significantly changed. It has be- 
come? more aggressive, demanding 
changes in our internal patterns, 
wanting to manage our industrial 
affairs, forcing different inter- 
sectoral allocations in our Plans, 


‘subtly recasting the pattern of 
‘our international exchange, and’ 


even inducing a new phraseology 
in our political thinking. Will the 
Indo-U.S, Education Foundation 
deepen this incisive drive to give 
a new look to ths rising genera- 
tion? 


The stop-go technique of aid 
promises followed by delayed ac- 
tion in signing agreements on 
promised aid, have produced nerv- 
ous tantrums in our planning 
mechanism. The growing uncer- 
tainty has completely undermined 
our resolve to self-reliance. New 
exercises, fresh reappraisals, and 
agonising re-examinations have 
made- jittery tit-bits of our inte- 
grated Plan. There has been a 
meeting of minds but hardly any 
confrontation of their perspec- 
tives in planning. 


Johuson has developed a new 
economic tool for securing socio- 
political aims. Dependence with 
uncertainty. This novel technique 
iš said to have given him premium 
dividends in the American politi- 
cal system. It is now looming 
large on the Indian planning 
horizon. An extension of this 
technique to the Indian educa- 
tional system should be much 
easier. 


Servile Dependence 


Education and research are 
sequential processes of learning in 
which continuity of work is vital 
for achieving the minimum result. 
Studies cannot be abruptly stopp- 
ed at any intermediate stage 
without frustrating thé whole 
career, Threat of discontinuity 


_from a mijor source of funds can, 


therefore, introduce servile depen- 
dence on authority in a vulnerable 
section of society. Will the John- 
son technique then selectively 
mould endownments to beqeath 
to India a new pattern of educa- 
tion? 


Significant changes in the 
pattern can be induced by an in- 


crease in the level of available 
funds and by shifts in the compo- 
sition of the financed programme. 
In the field of graduate.education, 
the proposed Indo-American Edu- 
cation Foundatien would in effect 
constitute a parallel authority to 
the University Grants Commis- 
sion. Its massive, funds could give 
a new character to the old institu- 
tions or build some new ones 
which could outwit the tradi- 
tional. Farmore important would 
be the composition of the educa- 
cational programme sanctioned 


by the fresh funds. On 
merit, selection of any - 
desired ` individual scheme 


may appear unobiectionable. But 
the collective rationale of the 
aggregate of new schemes might 
evidence a shift in the direction 
of the flow of resources. Selective 
credit operations*has been a use- 
ful fiscal devide for controlling 
the behaviour of markets. It could 
certainly be tried in the field of 
education. 


Some Examples 


A few examples might illus- 
trate this better than arguments. 
In a national laboratory, a fairly 
big research scheme on the che- 
mistry of tung oil has been sanc- 
tioned under PL 480 funds. The 
United States has been affected 
by the stoppage of tung oil ex- 
ports from China. India has no 
tung oil resources but has subs- 
titutes in the linseed and castor- 
seed based drying oils. Why 
should we work on tung oil? 


- Basic research work is an honour- 


able idea, but its pragmatic re- 
sult at present is the employment 
of Indian research talents on 
American problems. 

In Delhi, there are some other 
schemes financed by U.S. money. 
Statistical analysis of the trends 
in the General Elections with parti- 
cular emphasis on the shifts in 
the floating votes in the country. 
Political analysis of the voting 
trends in the three elections in 
Kerala. Growth and decline of 
Communist influence in Andhra. 
OF course, these are all very inte- 
resting topics for students in 
Political Science. But the C.I.A. 
studies them more carefully than 
the student who submits his Ph.D. 
dissertation. 
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What is at Stake? 


s 


UCH controversy had recent- 
ly raged around the Indo-US 
Foundation whose forma- 

tion was announced by President 
Johnson during the visit of Smt. 
_Indira Gandhi to Washington. 
Although the agreement for th: 
project was thus announced 
only two months ago, it is now 
known that som? details were 
worked out more than a year ago. 
The opposition from some of 
the Dzlhi University teachers gavə 
edge to the current controversy. 
We will leave aside, for the mo- 
ment the merits of the objections 
raised by the Delhi University 
teachers. Its overall significance 
lies in the fact that the education- 
ists and academics, the people 
-most concerned with the scheme, 
were, at no stage, consulted dur- 
ing the formulation of the pro- 
posal. 


Background 


First of all, a word about the 
background. Asis well-known, due 
to the continuous accumulation 
of the counter-part funds for 
the sale of US foodgrains and 
other agricultural products in 
India under P.L-480, extremely 
large amounts have accumulated 
in the US Government’s rupee 
account with the Reserve Bank. 
The particular head of account 
from where the capital amount 
for the proposed Foundation is 
sought to be raised is said to total 
about Rs. 400 crores. 

- As the Indian Government 
schemes to grow more food have. 
„not produced the desired result 
over the years, purchase of food 
under PL 480 funds has come to 
be the major task of every Food 
Minister in Delhi. This year the 
need for such aid has been 
felt more acutely due to the wide- 
spread drought over large areas in 
the country. As a consequence the 
rupee funds under PL 480 are 
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going to touch a new high over the 
next few months, 

To the extent that trust funds, 
once appropriated, get outside the 
p2rview of the American Congress, 
the scheme, if accepted by Con- 


gress, may bring some relief to- 


the Indian Government, in as 
much asasum of Rs. 150 crores 
will not besubject to the American 
Congress review and pressure. 

As the US Administration is 
under severe pressure to stop the 
dollar drain, the anxiety of the 
Indian Government is’ real, be- 
cause only last year, due to this 
pressure, the Indian Government 
was forced to pay half the freight 
of PL480 grain in dollars, in 
place of rupees. 

Apprehensions have been ex- 
pressec that an investment of a 
big sum of Rs. 150 crores in the 
Indian market will encourage in- 
flationary trend, thus leading to 
still higher prices all around. 
But as this money is already in the 
Reserve Bank, our psople having 
already paid for this grain this 
fear doesnot seem to be genuine. 
As a matter of fact, most of the 
capital fund will remain tied up in 
Government securities and only a 
sum of Rs. 6.7 crores will be avail- 
able for expenditure per year. In 
the context of the Indian budget, 
this is not much of a sum. 


Delhi Teachers’ Stand 


Coming -to the statement of 
the Delhi teachers, it is clear that 
they are not opposed, in principle, 
to foreign aid. They are objecting 
only to the stipulations covering 
this particular scheme. All foreign 
aid, if available where we need it 
most, is quite welcome. But on 
no account should a foreign 
government be allowed to have a 
say in our internal affairs, on the 
pretext of giving us aid. | 

Education being a fundament- 
al instrument in preserving and 


promoting values in a society, it 
is essential that foreign influence 
should not penetrate it under any 
guise. Viewed from this angle, 
the proposed scheme has many 
dangerous features, which must be 
removed immediately. 

President Johnson announced 
‘that a joint Indo-US Board would 
administer the funds, with an 
Indian acting as Chairman of the 
eighteen member Board. The 
Chairman shall have the casting 
vote. By the very nature of things, 
this Board will take only policy 
decisions, the details being left 
to lower organisation, whose chief, 
the Executive Director, is to be an 
American. Since the details matter 
as much as policy obviously a 
Foundation having at its dispo- 
sal an annual sum of Rs.6.7 crores, 
which is more than what is avail- 
able for mew expenditure to the 
University Grants Commission, 
can, by intent or.otherwise, play 
havoc with our schemes of high- 
er education. 


Indian Executive Director 


The US Government ought to 
have made sure, before announc- 
ing the scheme, whether they could 
get aS many as nine eminent 
American academics, willing to 
be resident in India for long 
spells. We feel that they can get 
them only by slightly stretching 
the definition of ‘academics’. 

The way out lies in appoint- 
ing an Indian as Executive Direc- 
tor and having Indians as memb- 
ers of the Board, not anly those 
‘eminent’ educationists and- aca- 
demics of universities but repre- 
sentatives of such bodies as the 
UGC, the CSIR, the ICMR 
and the like. These bodies, though 
autonomous, are ultimately ans- 
werable to the Indian people 
through our Parliament. Being 
charged with all the schemes of 
education in the country, their 
representatives will not be. able 
to escape the responsibility of 
coordinating the deployment of 
these funds. 

Symptomatic of the role of this 
Foundation is the almost total 
silence observed by teachers from 
outside Delhi University in general. 
The Calcutta protest came only re- 
cently. Even in Delhi, the science 
teachers seem to be maintaining 
a discreet silence. They seem to 
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think that these funds will enable 
them to buy the equipment so 
badly needed in their laboratories. 
But since these are only rupee 
funds, their hopes may not be 
fulfilled, most sophisticated equip- 
ment needing foreign exchange 
for purchase being available only 
in dollars. It is, however, true, 


that the University laboratories 


have been receiving step-motherly 
treatment all these years, because 
almost 90 per cent of the total 
expenditure on science is being 
claimed every year by the CSIR 
laboratories and other non- 
University institutes. This, by it- 
self, is a matter of concern, 
because the universities, which 
are being so starved of equip- 
ments, are the source of the 
education and recruitment of per- 
sonnel for the laboratories thus 
favoured. 

As regards the silence of teach- 
ers in general, they probably feel 
that Delhi teachers are only obs- 
tructing the one real possibility 
of their obtaining the funds and 
assistance,- which has been avail- 
able to Delhi all these years. If 
this be so, then it is the strongest 
condemnation of the entire 
scheme. By dividing the teachers 
into two camps by its very 
announcement,‘ the Foundation 
haslaid bare the dangerous 
potentialities for mischief if there 
is a rush to plunge the hands into 
the pork-barrel i 


Spheres of US Choice 


Education Minister: Sri Chagla 
and Finance Minister Sri Chau- 
dhuri have been arguing that sixty 


to seventy million rupees will be’ 


an insignificant part of the total 
expenditure on education which 
runs into many tens of millions. 
Hence, they argue, the apprehen- 
sion of any possible influence on 
the basic policy of our education 
is baseless. The question is not of 
the proportion of this amount to 
the total budget. The point is that 
sixty to seventy million rupees 
shall not be spent to meet current 
expenditure but to finance new 
‘development plans. That is, every 
year for some years to come, this 
amount shall be spent in special 
spheres of the choice of US 
Government. The whole educa- 
tional p^licy can thus be serious- 
ly affected. 


y 
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We have also been told that 
no foreign government can inter- 
fere in our internal matters under 
any guise. Leading lights of the 
Government have even admonish- 
ed the teachers for their doubts 
and fears on this account. But 
those who have recently followed 
the reports on CIA activities in 
Vietnam cannot afford to be that 
naive. Needless to say that the 
US Government, which is quite 
proud of its commitment to capi- 
talism, and which has not only the 
CIA, but many more devices, is 
bound to encourage tendencies 
alien to our own in the field of 
education. 


Suggestions 


In the light of these facts it 
is suggested that: 

1. The Board should devote 
its attention only to policy matters. 
Incidentally this will also help to 
save some money on TA and DA 
bills, as policy matters do not 
require more than a meeting or 
twd inthe year. Itis perhaps not 
well known that some of the emi- 
nent educationists have already 
joined the club of. officials and 
ministers, using the TA and DA 
device as a side-line for extra 
money. 

2. For reasons given above 
the Indian members of the Board 
should be drawn exclusively. from 
our educational institutions. 

3. The Executive Director of 
the Board should at all costs be 
an Indian, so that implementation 
of policy would remain under our 
direct control. A part -of the 
PL 480 is already provided as 
grants to help research institutions 
or scieniists working in such ins- 
titutions, and, perhaps, for this 
reason they are hesitant to voice 
criticism of the new Foundation. 
But, it is more serious for yet 
another reason: when an institu- 
tion or an individual requires re- 
search grant únder PL 480, they 
first approach the American re- 
presentatives of the scheme, and 
then according to his instructions 


a copy of the project is handed 


over to the scheme office. After 
that, American experts, here as 
well as in the US, clear the project 
and even get it amended accord- 
ing to their needs. Remember, all 
this will be informal. Later on, 
in conformity with the Govern- 


ment regulations, the scheme is 
formally forwarded to the concern- 
ed organisation, like the CSIR. 
Here again the Americans have 
made sure that these organisa- 
tions can give their views only on 
the technical feasibility of the 
project. Once this report is 
favourable, the US side is free to 
launch any scheme, regardless of 
its suitability to ‘our overall 
research programme. 

This drama has been going on 
for many years now. And our 
scientists’ quiet acquiescence in 
it shows the extent to which our 
sense of self-respect has: been 
corroded. Among them, the uni-_ 
versity scientist can plead that for 
years he has been going without 
the needed resources. But, obvious- 
ly, this way we will not advance 
science education. 

4. Since no foreign exchange- 
is involved in this scheme, the 
money should be spent in sectors 
where it is needed most. For ins- 
tance, it is laid down in our 
Constitution that there would be 
free education upto fifth class for 
all children. Till this day this tar- 
get remains a dream. Millions of 
our children can not yet go to 
schools because there are not 
enough teachers, school build- 
ings or books. According to a 
recent estimate in 90 per cent of 
the 5,00,000 primary schools, we 
have only one or two teachers a- 
piece. Besides, these teachers have, 
by and large, only middle school 
qualifications. feo 


Free Education 


There is no reason why a 
major portion of; this amount 
should not be spent on providing 
free education upto fifth class. 
True, the entire amount of the 
Foundation will be insufficient for 
providing free education upto fifth 
class to al} the child population 
‘in the country. But by investing 
this amount continuously in this 
sector, we may be able to reach 
our goal much faster. As only 
rupée funds are required for this 
vital field, both for employing 
teachers and for training them, the 
case for such a use acquires more 
strength. ~ 

The proposed Board can then 
meet once a year, give its policy 
approval and authorise the Exe- 
cutive Agency to disburse these 
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funds to those bodies, which are 
already responsible for this sector 
of the education in the country. 
Of course, the funds may also be 
used for allied spheres, such as 


the middle education, etc. In any - 


- case, by agreeing to such a use, 


the Foundation will be able to 
steer clear of a great deal, of poli- 


„tical controversy and be of real 
‘help ina sector, where help is 


surely needed. - 


ALR- 


Wo fi External Services- 


Sea WIDE-ANGLE 


RUE, the External. Services 
Division chap stands high up 
in the AIR’s caste hierarchy 

as long as he stays in tne caste. 
Belonging to the caste is a dubi- 
ous benediction because inter- 
caste mobility in this outfit is 
a baffling phenomenon. What 
certainly is more bafflingis the 
composition of the coterie that 
operates from the periphery— 
junior diplomats of some of the 
Western missions in New Delhi, 
- their charming wives, sophisti- 
_ cated teen-age daughters of top 
Indian Government officials, just 
socialites and slick operators. 
It is a part of the new radio Esta- 
blishment..but its activities go 
virtually unnoticed because the 
operations are so quiet and smooth. 
Between the External Services 


Division officials and the bene-. 


. ficiaries of the patronage, every 
thing is decided and kept secret. 


Chanda Report 


The Chanda Committee Report 
mentions that the AIR introduced 


an Indonesian servic? in 1947,: 
when the Dutch began police. 


action there. The broadcasts are 
sstill remembered for the en- 
couragement and moral support 
they gave the Indonesian freedom 
fighters. The External Services 
Division, which made a good 
beginning soon after Independen- 
ce, began hurtling down the-in- 
clined plane at some point. The 
crashing anti-climax came a few 


weeks ‘ago, .with Kuwait’s Am- 


bassador in New Delhi writing 
a letter to our External Affairs 
_Ministry pointing out that in 
‘all his 25 years away from his 
country, he had never come ac- 
ross a single non-Indian - listening 
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' to AIR’s external services broad- 


cast and that the AIR news bul- 
letins and commentaries were 
dreadfully obsolete affairs 
were trailing other radio systems 
by hours. - This is the essencė of 
the letter, which was circulated 
to some AIR officials by our 


. Government. 


Strange Decision 
Somewhere along the way, 


-someone took a fantastic decision 


—that the AIR should ,look ho- 
meward first and not bother about 
external services so much. The 
Director-General of the AIR 
who tendered evidence before 
the Chanda Committee could not 
say who took this decision—the 
Cabinet or the Information and 
Broadcasting Minister. The AIR 


has had the misfortune of being 


hustled into many thingsby a 
long succession of unimaginatiye 
Ministers and unimaginative 
Directors-General. So it is dif- 
ficult to fix responsibility for 


_any decision. 


External broadcasting has 
suffered by neglect. Not until 
recently did we introduce a Sin- 
halese service though we are all 
too anxious to prove our Afro- 
Asian bonafides by broadcasting 
in Swahili. The External Servic- 
es Division has a bizarre system 
of priorities and Sinhalese would 
not fit into it anywhere. The 
External Affairs Ministry has 
often complained, on the basis 


of reports received from Indian - 


missions abroad, about the in- 
adequacy and ineffectiveness of 
our external service broadcasts. 
But the External affairs Ministry 
cannot escape its share of the 
blame for the sorry mess. 
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and - 


-of quality ? Says the 


The External Affairs Ministry 
does not have any target areas 
in foreign policy—and no wonder 
the External Services Division of 
AIR just does not know how to 
go about its job, The ESD men 
cannot be accused of possessing 
any special qualifications for the 
job and you cannot expect them 
to sell abroad what they do not 
possess at home. The Chanda 
Report saysimportant target’areas 
such as the USSR and Japan have 
not ‘been thought of by the ESD. 
We have not bothered about our 
neighbours. The time allotted 
to Tamil services was cut down 
recently and peoples of Indian 
origin in several neighbouring 
countries are lost to the AIR as 
listeners now. If the argument 
is that the time given to Indian 
languages in external broadcasts 
is excessive becausé Indians abroad 
are supposed to understand Eng- 
lish well, why was Tamil singled 
out for this “experiment”? 


Wholly Inadequate 


Quantitative limitations aside, 
how do the services fare in terms 
Chanda 
Committee report: “The fact re- 
mains that AIR has ignored 
world trends, overlooked the im- 
perative of carrying to the world 
outside thé political and econo- 
mic policy of the Government 


‘and its’rationale. It has not also 


attempted a qualitative improve- 
ment of its limited services. In 
extenuation it has to be said that 
the External Services Division is 
treated as an adjunct of the home 
service.. It is not treated asa 
distinct entity as in other broad- 
casting systems and provided 
with transmitters, studios,. staff 
and other facilities of its own. 
Specialisation and training need- 
ed for broadcasting ` to foreign 
countries could not also be ar- 
ranged with a common cadre and 
establishment, more so as its pre- 
occupation was the home service.” 

But the tax-payer has a right 
to-judge the External Services 
Division’s performance even if it 
functioned under serious handi- 
caps. Within the scope the pre- 
sent system pfovides, how does 
it fare? 

The External Services Division 
is external in more than one sense, 
indeed. The “external” influence, 
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rrom the United States, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the West German 
and Australian missions, is so 
great that the unit has virtually 
ceased to be Indian. The former 
Census Commissioner of 
India is fortunately the Secretary 
of the Information and Broad- 
casting Ministry now and he wou- 
Id do well to order a census of 
foreign nationals who have been 
getting broadcasting assigaments 
for the ESD and their nationali- 
ties. How come the choice is 
restricted to a few countries, all 
- of them Western or pro-British, 
and largely to junior diplomats 
and their wives, of the same coc- 
ktail circuit to which ESD official 
belongs? The ESD is supposed 
to have independent Talks Officers 
but what do the officers do ? On 
most occasions they take the 


scripts written for the home ser- ` 


vices and have them broadcast 
without any change. 

As for news, the master sheet 
is prepared in the AIR’s general 
newsroom and the ESD unit takes 
the whole format and repeats it 
without changing or introducing 
any angle. Itis not true, as the 
Chanda Committee says, that the 
ESD depends on the home service 


Staff. The dependence is not 
absolutely necessary. Even where 
the ESD has its own staff, it 
has learnt fo depend on the 
home service staff. For in- 
stance, does not the ESD have 
a newsreel division of its own, 
with so many giggling society girls 
adorning it as reporters and 
correspondents ? Invariably, the 
home service newsreels are re- 
peated on the external services 
because those working in the ESD 
are not cat out for the job. The 
ESD men know little of their 
country or the countries to which 
the AIR broadeists. ‘The Chanda 
Committee was amused to learn 
that the same programme on 
Dussera was broadcast to N2pal 
and to African countries. The 
ESD people are lucky in a sense 
because no one listens to them at 
home—or abroad. The program- 
m?s are safe from all criticism. 
The ESD unit does not come 
under the public gaze. The as- 
signments are quietly passed on 
to the chosen few without attract- 
ing much attention. The External 
Services Division is supposed to 
project India’s image abroad. But 
there are too many spots in the 
image. 


Wooing the Princes 
* R. K. MISHRA 


ILL Rajasthan soon be- 
W come,as its name suggests, 
a land of Rajas and 
Maharajas? Not in the sense 
that the old princely order 
would return, but that no 
important princely house would 
remain out of politics. This app- 
ears to be a significant question 
which should agitate the minds 
of all those who are interested in 
the healthy development of demo- 
cratic processes in this State with a 
strong feudal legacy. ; 
The possibility that the for- 
mer rulers may come to occupy 
positions of decisive political sig- 
nificance in the State really exists. 
Wooing the princes seems to 
be an important political activity 
in the State, with the Congress 
and the Swatantra Party vying 
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with each other to have as many 
tulers in their ranks as possible. 

The political map of this State 
is alreedy dotted with princely 
presence and no political party of 
any significance in Rajasthan 
seems to have the courage of 
warning the public about the dan- 
gers of this development—a mea- 
sure of the wide gulf that divides 
them from the people. 

In the Rajisthan Legislative 
Assembly, the coveted place of 
the Leader of Opposition is 
occupied by Maharawal Luxman 
Singh of Dungarpur a former 
ruler. To match him on the 
front row of treasury benches an 
important place is adorned by 
Maharaja Rana Harishchandra 
Singh of Jhalawar, Minister for 
Industries and Civil Supplies. If 


the Swatantra Party had for all 
these years Raja Man Singh, bro- 
ther of the former ruler of Bhar- 
atpur as its deputy leader, the 
Congress party had the distinc- 
tion of having Maharajkumar 
of Karauli on its benches. If the 
uncles of the ex-rulers of Jodhpur 
sit with the Opposition, Maharaja 
Hukam Singh, uncle of the exiled 
ruler of Jaisalmer occupies a 
Congress seat. : 

The Swatantra Party sent 
Maharajkumar Prithvi Singh of 
Jaipur to Lok Sabha with a blue 
star and the Congress sent the 
Maharajkumar of Kota on a pair 
of bullocks to Delhi; Maharani 
Gayatri Devi smashed her way 
into Parliament with the slogan 
of free enterprise; Congress acq- 
uiesced in the election of Maha- 
raja Karni Singh of Bikaner to 
Lok Sabha with the slogan of 
Democratic Socialism. Maharaj- 
kumar Jai Singh of Jaipur is a 
member of the State Assembly. If 
the Maharaja of Banswara lost in 
the last general elections as an 
Opposition candidate, so did the 
Nawab of Loharu who was bles- 
sed with a Congress ticket. 

As if this was not enough, 
more ruling houses are being 
wooed by the political parties in 
the State and unless the trend is 
checked the princes may come to 
acquire still greater political influ- 
ence in the State in the near 
future. 

. The Swatantra party is appro- 
aching the Maharajkumar of 
Alwar to stand from the Alwar 
Parliamentary seat and the Maha- 
raja of Bharatpur has made it 
known to Chief Minister Sukha- 
dia that he wishes to go to Lok 
Sabha. In view of the fact that 
the former ruler of Bharatpur 
was offered a Congress seat in the 
' Rajya Sabha in the last biennial 
elections (which he refused), it 
looks likely that he may be awar- 
ded a Congress ticket from the ` 
Bharatpur Parliamentary con- 
stituency. Efforts are already 
afoot to shift Union Information 
Minister Raj Bahadur who was 
returned from there in the 
last two general elections, to 
Dausa. Political ambitions are 
already stirring in the heart of 
the Maharaja of Kishengarh. The 
Congress is trying to have the 
support of the young ruler of 
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Udaipur with it and the Jan 
Sangh is seeking the blessings of 
the mother and grand mother of 
the young prince of Jodhpur. 
Swatantra is drawing the Maha- 
rani of Kota nearer to it and the 
Jan Sangh leader Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat would not be averse 
to offer support to the daughter 
of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 


It would then appear that of 
the 22 convenanting States and 
Chiefships that merged to form 
Rajasthan, a bare half dozen rul- 
ing houses are still out of active 
politics. And for this only they 
are responsible. Either their 
health or habits or hobbies have 
kept them away. As for the 
political parties nothing that a 
former ruler has asked for has 
ever been denied. 


Both in fhe Congress and in 
the opposition parties, the for- 


mer rulers or their near and dear 
ones are dreaming of the possi- 
bility of leading the Government. 
If she has her way Maharani 
Gayatri Devi would very much 
like to come to the State Assem- 
bly: who knows the proposed 
electoral adjustment of Swatantra- 
Jan Sangh-S.S.P. might click ? 
In Congress the former ruler of 
Jhalawar is already in a trance 
with the newly acquired comra- 
deshi» of rich peasants; who can 
say with certainty that the fac- 
tionalism inside the Congress 
would not favour him with an 
eagerly sought opportunity ? 

Where will all these trends 
lead 10? Democratic and popu- 
lar forcesin Rajasthan and the 
rank and file of Congressmen and 
the progressive opinion inside the 
organisation can ignore these 
developments only at their own 
peril. 


Poland’s Small Steps to Peace 
STANISLAW BRODZKI 


OLAND believes in the 

“small steps” to peace. It 

does not believe that there 
is an easy road to it. The world 
had walked for long along the 
road of conflicts. ~ 

The principles underlying the 
‘foreign policy of the Polish 
Peoples Republic are clear: al- 
liance with the socialist countries, 
friendship and solidarity with the 
nations of the ‘Third World’ who, 
from the struggle for freedom 
have passed on to the socio-econo- 
mic strugg'e, peaceful coexistence 
with all states regardless of their 
social systems, who are ready to 
cooperate on the basis of mutual 
benefit and equality. 

Poland consistently follows 
these principles. But general prin- 
ciples are not enough. The essential 

question is how they are realized, 
to what extent practice corres- 
ponds to theory. Or, to what ex- 
tent a given country really con- 
tributed to the consolidation of 
world peace, which is—or rather 
ought to be—the chief task of 
diplomacy today. 
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But the Polish foreign policy 
is based on certain assumptions, 
They are at the foundations of 
her proposals. Polish policy may 
be defined as the specialization 
sui generis in “small steps.” This 
is one of the assumptions that 
small steps Jead to major steps. 
This means specialization in seek- 
ing partial solutions, limited 
either to territory or the range of 
questions embraced. The -rea- 
sons for this specialization are 
clear. Many years of cold war 
have caused the accumulation of 
a large mass of conflicts and 
animosities in the world—prima- 
rily between the main East-West 
blocs. Without going for the 
moment into the question of the 
guilt or responsibility for this, 
without considering degrees of 
responsibility for world tensions, 
it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that the existing 
antagonisms are much too great 
to be overcome at one blow, by 
means of anyone measure. This 
means that we would not expect 
the solution of all problems by 


just holding a grand summit con- 
ference. We have seen that it 
has not worked out that way 
before. 

For one thing, theré are too 
many problems. For another, 
there are many suspicions and 
there is not the adequate 
effort to be rid of them, There is 
the question of disarmament, 
the final solution of all.the ques- 
tions flowing from the second 
world war, the wars of national 
liberation; problems ‘of decoloni- 
zation, etc. Under those circum- 
stances there are three possible 
theoretical roads: total solutions, 
total conflict, or the patient 
search for partial solutions 
which would lead step by step to 
the stabilization of peace. The 
first alternative seems to be impo- 
ssible under existing conditions. 
It’s too horrible to even think 
about the second. There, hence, 
remains the third road, the only 
sane and rational one. 


Territorial Claims 


Poland’s “specialization” in 
small steps concentrates first of 
all on the problem closest to the 
Poles, that is the question of 
maintaining peace in Europe. 
This peace was threatened twice 
with calamitous jesults. Each 
time it had the sole objective of 
national aggrandisement. This 
objective seeks to reverse cent- 
turies of historical development 
or stake new claims. 

_ The German Federal Repub- 
lic is the only state in Europe 
with territorial claims, directed 
first of all against Poland. This 
fact plus the remilitarisation and 
strong demands of Western Ger- 
many for thermonuclear weapons 
constitute an essential threat to 
the peace of Europe and, in turn 
to the world. Polish diplomacy 
has advanced a number of pro- 
positions to meet this threat. 

One of these is the now fam- 
ous Rapacki Plan, This provides 
for the de-atomization of four 
Central European states: the 
German Federal Republic, the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, with 
the simultaneous establishment 
of a system of strict international 
control including on-the-spot 
inspection. As is plain to every- 
one, this planin no way disturbs 
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the prevailing military-political 
status quo. For the de-atomiza- 
tion of only the German Federal 
Republic the East would pay by 
depriving three states of atomic 
weapons. . The systems of stra- 
tegic forces and military alliances 
would remain undisturbed, but 
the gains would be very import- 
ant. First, there would arise in 
this manner a laboratory for test- 
ing various systems of control 
and inspection, which the West 
harps so much on. Secondly, a 
rarified armaments zone would 
arise in the most inflammable part 
of Europe, which would ina cert- 
ain sense separate the two milit- 
ary blocs from each other. Thirdly 
it may clear the way for an 
understanding between East and 
West Germany, a preliminary 
condition for the future unifica- 
tion of Germany. Unfortuna- 
tely, this plan has been rejected 
by the West under various pre- 
texts. 

Taking into consideration the 
various objections from: the West, 
the Polish Government advanced 
the next proposal, the Gomulka 
Plan. This plan doesn’t provide 
for the de-atomization of the four 
Central European powers, but the 
freezing of atomic weapons at 
their present level. It thus guar- 
antees even to a greater degree 
that the interests of no state will 
be encroached upon, for it in no 
way changes the existing relation 


of farces. Nevertheless, this plan 
was also rejected primarily be- 
cause of the negative attitude of 
West Germany. Thus nothing 
has come ofthe serious efforts 
by the Polish Government to sta- 
bilize the situation in Europe and 
secure peace. Another Polish 
initiative for easing tensions in 
Central Europe was the project 
to convene a conference to con- 
sider all problems of European 
security. 

It should also be noted that 
Poland is very actively promoting 


the consolidation of peace at the ` 


UN and in other diplomatic 
fields. Mention could be made, 
for instance, of Poland’srolein the 
conflict on the Indo-China Penin- 
sula, that is., her participation 
in the international commission 
set up by the Geneva Conference 
of 1954, or the numerous proposi- 
tions to aid the developing coun- 
tries. The same principle under- 
lines these Polish initiatives as the 
Rapacki and Gomulka Plans, na- 
mely, to find a healthy compro- 
mise which considers and meets the 
interests of all interested sides, 
which makes possible at least the 
partial easing of tension and the 
adjustment of conflicting situa- 
tions. Unfortunately every com- 
promise presumes goodwill on 
both sides. With respect to the 
West, only Poland has demons. 
trated her goodwill so far. 


Crisis in U.P. Handloom Industry 


N. H. ANSARI 


ANDLOOM industry in Ut- 

tar Pradesh is facing an 

unprecedented crisis follow- 
ing the ‘slump’ raging for the last 
seven months or so. By all ac- 
counts, this slump and the crisis 
are far wider and more deep roo- 
ted than the first big post-War 
crisis Of 1952 which shook the 
handloom industry toits very foun- 
dations. The poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts of eastern UP are the worst 
hit, wh2re over two lakh weavers’ 
families are passing through dif- 
cult tims, under conditions of 
acute distress. Basti, Gorakhpur, 
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Azamgarh, Varanasi, Faizabad 
and Allahabad amongst these are 
nerve centres of the industry with 
vast concentration of weavers, 
artisans and others connected 
with it. 

According to official figures, 
there are 1.11 lakh registered 
handlooms inthe eastern region. 
Handloom industry occupies a 
key place’in the economy of these 
districts b2sides providing em- 
ployment and source of livelihood 
to a population of over five lakh 
people. There are at least 25,000 
more looms which are not ‘duly 


registered’, in this area. The vast 
employment potential of the in- 
dustry and its key place in the eco- 
nomic life of people next only to 
agriculture, hardly needs emphasis. 
Hence the impact of an acute 
and long drawn slump affecting 
the industry for over seven months 
can be easily understood. Indeed 
this slump is part of the country- 
wide slump affecting the textile 
industry as a whole. 


Heartless Bureaucracy 


Nevertheless, the slump has 
not attracted the attention of the 
State Government, despite re- 
peated representations from all 
important handloom centres and 
Weavers’ Cooperatives. While Go- 
vernment machinery was geared up 
in other States to provide immedi- 
ate relief, the faction-ridden 
Government in this State did not 
budge aninch. A heartless bureau- 
cracy sat comfortably in its seat. 
The UP State Handloom Board’s 
attention was also drawn repea- 
tedly by a number of its non- 
official members including leading 
Congressmen, to the need for 
speedy action to deal with the 
unfortunate situation, but no- 
thing happened. While thousands 
of weavers left their homes for 
big cities in search of jobs and 
the industry stood paralysed, no- 
thing was done. Lack of purcha- 
sers from the traditional markets 
of Bihar, Bengal and Assam, due 
to difficult food conditions pre- 


*yailing there, brought down the 


prices of handloom products dras- 
tically, at times by 40 per cent. 

Even at these prices, there were 
hardly any sales. There were no 
purchasers even on the basic price 
of the actual raw material, that is, 
yarn consumed in the products, 
Yarn dealers refused credit sales 
of yarn to tens of thousands of 
weavers, and charged exorbitant 
rates of interest besides enhanced 
prices of yarn. Money market 
suddenly became tight. Most of 
the weavers were forced to sell 
their produce conceding substan- 
tial losses, just to keep on ‘living’. 
Starvation “or  semi-starvation 
conditions prevailed and continue 
so even now. 

Implementation of ‘accelerated 
develooment” programme as en- 
Visaged by the Patel Commission 
for the four eastern districts 
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(Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Jaunpur 
and Deoria) with a substantial al- 
location of Rs. 19.75 lakhs ear- 
marked for handloom industry 
alone could have rendered im- 
mense relief. ‘But this teo was 
not done, 


Non-implementation of this 
programme in these eastern dis- 
tricts brings into bold relief the 
‘characteristic traits’ of bureau- 
cracy in this State. Their utter 
callousness has seriously hit the 
handloom industry in its hour of 
crisis. Their performance becomes 
outrageous inasmuch as they had 
drawn the funds from Government 
and then sat tight over it. It is 
learnt on good authority that 
even now the Government machi- 
nery could not devise ways to 
utilize these funds for providing 
immediate relief to the industry 
and to the handloom cooperatives 
in these areas which were withering 
for want of adequate funds. 


Typical Misdoings 


The Government never ad- 
mitted that there was a slump. 
On repeated representations two 
senior officers of the Directorate 
of Industries went on tour for 
‘assessment’? of the slump, to 
Khalilabad (Basti) and Gorakhpur 
and at a later stage to Mau and 
Tanda in Azamgarh and Faizabad 
districts respectively. This was in 
September 1965. But things never 
moved bsyond this ‘assessment’. 
While huge stocks of handloom 
goods were piling up in Khalila- 
bad, Gorakhpur, Tanda, Mau and 
other markets, while the weavers 
were Suffering privations and bare 
subsistence had become difficult, 
the Government machinery conti- 
nued piling up its own statistics 
of prosp2rity through fictitious 
figures of production and sales. 
These fortnightly statements were 

zcompanied by voluminous pro- 
dustion and equally voluminous 
sales. This was carried out with- 
out respite. All this production 
and sale was attributed to the 
Hiniloom Coop2rative sector 
which is on the verge of collapse 
and disintegration for lack of 
finances for working capital and 
for reasons of other serious mala- 
dies inherent in the handloom 
cooperative movement in this 
State. 
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In fact the current slump has 
only brought to the fore the mis- 
doings of the bureaucracy in rela- 
tion to these cooperatives, which, 
thanks to a policy of apathy and 
wholesale bungling on the part of 
Government, have been rendered 
useless and bankrupt. Over a 
‘decad2 of governmental activity 
directed towards building a strong 
industrial cooperative sector, 
with zhe handloom cooperatives 
formiag the backbone in the State 
could only bring a situation of 
imminent collapse of the move- 
ment. While the number of socie- 
ties grew every year, the uumber 
and percentage of dormancy in- 
creased. During all these years the 
Government could not resolve the 
pivotal issue of finance for working 
capital. The Government’s in- 
difference can be seen from the 
fact that even Reserve ‘Bank of 
India’s scheme for financing hand- 
loom cooperatives, which was 
launched as early as 1956, could 
not b2 implemented in the State 
to the advantage of handloom 
industry and the Handloom -Co- 
operative sector. The lack of a 
clear-cut policy and the attitude 
of total apathy has deprived the 
handloom industry in this State 
of huge funds which could have 
been made available under the 
R.B.1T. scheme. 


A Painful Story 


According to official figures, 
there are in all over two lakhs 
registered looms in the cooperative 
fold zt present, and the R.B.I. 
scheme provides working capital 
at the rate of Rs. 500 per loom to 
the coopsrative sector. Under 
this pattern alone R.B.I. can 
advance Rs.`10 crores here and 
now. But during all these 
years due to some administrative 
tangles and frivolous technicalities, 
this scheme could not be imple- 
mented. Strange though it may 
appear, the State Government 
failed to resolve about an agency 
to channelise and control R.B.I. 
funds for financing the handloom 
cooperatives in its own State 
and under its own jurisdiction. 
Understandably, they could not 
agree upon having one Registrar 
in the State, as the Chief Control- 
ling Agency as desired by the Re- 
serve Bank. Probably it was the 
choice of a man from amongst 


a number of ‘aspirants’ for this 
‘exalted position’ which posed a 
ticklish problem to a faction-rid- 
den government with varied pulls 


„and pressures, and ultimately this 


prevented the implementation of 
this scheme to strengthen the co- 
operative sector and the industry, 
all these eight years. This is indeed 
a painful story. 


Chaotic Situation ; 


This is one of the main reasons 
of the present chaotic situation 
which the handloom industry is 
now facing. It is needless to state 
that all other States developed 
their handloom industry and stren- 
gthened the handloom coopera- 
tives considerably only by imple- 
menting ‘the financing scheme of 
the R.B.I. in full measure and 
earnestness. 

> It is interesting to note that 
despite the total lack of working 
capital and despite the fact that 
over 25 per cent of weavers’ 
cooperatives were lying in a state 
of dormancy, the production tar- 
gets have been exceeded every 
year. In 1963-64, for example, 
against the target of 1200 lakh 
metres, 12,28,611 mètres were 
produced and in the year 1964-65 
against the target of 1208 lakh 
metres 12,79,62,676 metres were 
produced. Thus, during these two 
years alone the production targets 
were exceeded by ‘over one crore 
metres. 

It is indezd a paradox or a 
miracle or both. It baffles all ex- 
planations inasmuch as it has 
allegedly been achieved .through 
Handloom Cooperative sector 
which is on its last legs in this 
State. It is amazing in view of the 
fact that this wonderful feat could 
be performed without any working 
capital. The utter fallacy of this 
downright falsehood is nailed 
down also from the fact that out 
of 1647 handloom weavers coope- 
ratives only 633, that is, 47.5 per- 
cent are Officially stated to be func- 
tioning as production societies. 
The total number of loomage in 
the cooperative fold is being put 
at 2,03,919 witha total member- 
ship of 1,29,286. These figures for 
all these years till 1964-65, have 
also shown overall improvement. 
The number of prodution socie- 
ties for the year ’64-°65 (633) is 
also an improvement upon the 
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pityivus yar. ansie wefe oly 
592 production societies in the 
year 1963-64. Thanks to official 
record keepers, these improve- 
ments from year to year do not 
reflect ‘even the slightest decline 
in any sphere whatsoever, 


_ Mysteries 


It has never been made clear 
by official statisticians as to how 
the total production has been 
assessed. How these figures of 
exceeding targets have been ar- 
rived .at. Does the production 
pertain-to all the looms said to be 
in the cooperative fold? If so, what 
about the production on looms in 
the: thousand and. odd societies 
which are officially stated to be 
non-production societies? There is. 
also no indication of the exact 
number of loomage in the: so- 
called production societies. Last 
but not the least, the number of 
633 societies as production socie- 


ties in itself is very much exag- ; 


gerated. This is in view of one single 
fact that. these official statisti- 
cians never give the production 
potential and the actual produc- 
tion. It is as such a-big hoax, 

It is everywhere the same magic of 
data and cooked-up figures, pro- 
formas of targets and achieve- 
ments, showing progress and pros- 
perity all around. 

Under such circumstances, it 
was naturally difficult for the In- 
dustries Department to take cog- 
nizance of a slump or a crisis. 
Yearly production figures with 
targets always being over-fulfilled, 
hardly left any room for conced- 
ing even such a patent fact as the 
dearth of working capital. There 
can be. nothing m more sordid. than 
this. 

It was Saige in the sphere of 
sales that the official statisticians 
were caught by the neck. Their 
figures on this count boomeran- 
ged. The production and sale figu- 
res of the last four years amply 
.proved that there was accumula- 
tion of huge unsold stocks every 
year. No action, however, has 


ever been contemplated towards i 


liquidation of these stocks 

The above calculations, based 
on official figures available in the 
Fourth Working Group’s report 
(compiled by the Directorate of 
Industries),conclusively prove that 
the. accumulation of stocks has 
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grown from year to year even in 
normal periods. The accumula- 
tion of 2.15 crore metres of stocks 
in itself was in no way less signi- 
ficant. If the accimulation of 
stocks grew in this proportion 
in normal times, rising from 0.7 
per cent to 17 per cent within four 
years, the picture which is likely to 
emerge in a period of extraordi- 
nary slump as this after June 
1965 will be. simply awful, a 
period of crisis which also conti- 
nues without respite to this date. 
If to these figures the figures of 
non-cooperative fold with a loom- 
age of well over -86,000 is also : 
added, this accumulation will rise 
upto four crore metres. And with 
further addition of the accumula- 
tion figures of the last seven 
months of slump in the State, if 


estimated to the tune of bare mini- . 


mum of a.crore metres, the overall 

figure for accumulation will easily 

go up to 500 lakh metres. P 
And this huge accumulation of 


500 lakh metres is obviously some- - 


thing catastrophic to the hand- 
loom industry and to the Hand- 
loom Cooperative sector. i 
The situatiosrofa serious slump 
as this, which.has hitherto been 
completely ignored by the State 
Government, featured very pro- 
minently in the deliberations of 


r ae - 





TABLE . 
l (In lacmetres) % of 
1961-62 -Produced - 1049 
` Sold (—) 1041 
4 >~ Unsold 8 5 0.7- 
1962-63 Produced 2 _ 1070 
_ Total stock witlr last 
year’s balance -- 1078 
Sales (=) ` ` 1060 `0.7 
Sa Evi re 1B; “0-7 
~- 1963-64 Produced 1228 i A 
Total with last year’s i f 
balance `. 1246 
Sold (—) 1105 . 
-141 114 
1964-65 Produced - 1279 ae 
(ending - Totalwith last year’s : ies 
June 30°). balance 1420 _ sá 
f ` -Sold (-) 1205 S 
l 215 (till June i 
2 1965) -i7 


UP State Handloom Board’s meet- 


-ing held in Lucknow. on Decem- 


ber 17, 1965 under the chairman- 
ship of Deputy Industries Minis- 
ter. Slump and subsequent crisis 
confronting the industry was the 
_ Subject matter -of a special item 
which was incorporated in_ the 
agenda of the Board’s meeting. 


Discordant Note 


.The discussion on this item 


rangadiscordantnoteand brought .. 


to the fore the dismal failure of 
over a decade of handloom deve- 
lopment scheme in the State, in- 
_ volving an estimated ‘expenditure 
~of over Rupees five crores from: 
_the public exchequer. ma 
The broad consensus arrived 
at in the Board’s meeting, was for 
-a realistic and open appraisal and 
for a radical reorientation of the. 
Handloom Development Scheme 
in the- State, for rehabilitating 
handloom industry and streng- 
thening the cooperative sector: 
The following observations were 
made and immediate measures 
suggested to obviate the distress- 
ing situation caused by slump by 
the: mover of this special item 
which received unequivocal sup - 
- port of all the non-official mem- - 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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PUNJAB AND POLITICAL PARTIES-V 


Failings of Democratic Forces - 


SATYA M. RAI = 


This concludes the series of articles on the role of political 
parties on the Suba question. The previous four articles ap- 
peared in Mainstream on April 16 and 23 and May 7 and 21. 


HE demand for Punjabi 
Suba had among its sup- 
porters several political par- 
ties and organisations. The Praja 
Sosialist Party, like other Left- 


wing parties, supported the re-_ 


organisation of the country on 
linguistic basis and saw no reason 
in not applying the same principle 
to the Punjab. Sri J. P. Narayan 
warned all the Government and 
other anti-Punjabi Suba forces 
aganist suppressing the language 
question. “That way lies danger 
to national unity, Let us not in- 
vast this natural desire with the 
epithets of parochialism or treat 
it as a crime against the nation. 
The present exaggerations and 
ab2rrations of linguism would 
not have appzared had we frankly 
accepted the linguistic case and 
proceeded fairly and squarely to 
meet it.” 


P.S.P. Memorandum 


In its memorandum to the 
States Reorganisation Commission 
the P.S.P. advocated the creation 
of three States: (i) Pahari State, 
comprising Pahari-speaking areas 
of the Punjab, Pepsu and certain 
districts of Uttar Pradesh; (ii) 
Greater Delhi or Hariana State, 
comprising Hindi-speaking areas 
of the Punjab, Pzpsu and certain 
districts of Agra and Meerut Divi- 
sions of U.P. and (iii) Punjab, com- 
prising contiguous Punjabi-speak- 
ing areas of the Punjab and Pepsu. 

The memorandum, with a 
view to counteracting fissiparous 
and separatist tendencies and af- 
fecting better administrative co- 
ordination and economy, had re- 
commended a common Governor, 
a common High Court, a common 


1 Janta (February 12, 1956) 3. 
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Public Service Commission and 
interchangeable services for all 
the three States of the region. 
The PSP memorandum, thus, em- 
phasised two poins: (i) inclusion 
of certain districts of Western 
UP in the Hindi region in order 
to make it a viable unit, and (ii) 
provision for common links bet- 
ween the three States in view of 
the complicated nature of the 
question. 

The PSP, however, did not have 
any ‘mass base in the Punjab. 
It, therefore, could not play a 
substantial role in moulding public 
opinion in the State and did not 
use any mass media to propagate 
its viewpoint. The need for 
“common links” nevertheless was 
at the base of the Regional For- 
mula and also in Sri Nanda’s 
statem2nt in the Parliament about 
keeping other relevant considera- 
tions in mind’ while demarcating 
the boundary line between the 
three States. 

The case for the merger of 
some districts of UP with Hariana 
did notfind favour with the Govern- 
ment, though it had its supporters 
among the Congress members of 
Hariana, Akali Party and some 
important Congressmen of Delhi. 
The PSP pressed its point in Par- 
liamentary Committee also. Sri 
S. N. Dwivedy, leader of the PSP 
group in the Lok Sabha, and a 
member of the Committee asked: 
“Whit about the Hindi region? 
In cise a Punjabi speaking State is 
cirved out, the rest of the area 
of existing Punjab excluding _hill 
areas, should be called Haryana 
Prant. The Hill areas should be 


mergec. with Himachal Pradesh., 


To make the Haryana Prant viable 
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it should be considered whether 
Delhi and some parts of Rajas- 
than and Uttar Pradesh should be 
merged with it.” i 


J.P.’s Stand 


- Sri Nanda has, however, cate- 
gorically declared that inclusion of 
Delhi or any other district of 
UP in the Hindi region, could not 
be considered. The PSP, thus, al- 
ways supported the demand for 
Punjabi Suba on a linguistic basis, 
but condemned the separatist de- 
mand for a Sikh State advocated 
by Master Tara Singh. Sri J.P. 
Narayan assailed Master Tara 
Singh’s demand in these words: 
“If such a communal demand for 
separation or secession from the 
Indian Union is entertained or 
tolerated, the domocratic and secu- 
lar character of our country will 
be destroyed.” He, however, ac- 
cused the Union Government of 
its “indecision” on this vital ques- 
tion and said:“‘If the Government 
of India had formed Punjabi State 
along with other linguistic States 
soon after the report of the States 
Reorganisation Commission, the 
communal bitterness witnessed re- 
cently in the course of anti-Punjabi 
Suba disturbances could have been 
completely avoided.” 

The claim for Punjabi Suba 
was also supported by the Swa- 
tantra Party. Sri C. Rajagopala- 
chari had foretold in 1959 that the 
formation of this State was inevi- © 
table. In fact the Party tried to 
make someinroadsin the Punjab 
politicsin the mid-fifties by wooing 
the Akali party on the one hand 
and the people of Haryana on the 
other. There was some talk of 
alliance between the Master group 
and the Swatantra Party. The anti- 
Hindi bias of Sri C. Rajagopala- 
chari and other members of the 
party helped in having a sympathe- 
tic approach to the problem of the 
reorganisation of the Punjab. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga, welcom- 
ing the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Parliament, 
pleaded for the inclusion of some 
districts of Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan in the Hariana State. 
Sri Dalyabhai Patel urged that 
the two States—Panjabi Suba and 
Hariana—should be equal in size. 
He also criticised the procedure 
adopted by the Committee and 
said that no proper explanation 


had been given to the mem- 
bers as to why the Regio- 
nal Formula or other pro- 
posals were not acted upon or 
given a fair trial. He, therefore 
joined with the Jan Sangh in put- 
ting a vote of dissent to the Par- 
liam 2ntaty Committee Report. 

The PSP and Swatantra, thus, 
supprorted the reorganisation of 
the Punjab but agreed that Haryana 
could not be a viable unit without 
the merger of some district from 
U.P. and Rajasthan, The demand, 
in addition, was advocated by the 
All India -Linguistic Conference 
which held its meeting at Ambala 
in March 1955. Ths SSP, however, 
has maintained a neutral posture 
on the issu2 for there has been 
hardly any statement by any of its 
leaders on the problem and it 
has also decided to submit a 
mzmorandum to the Boundary 
Commission. 


Support of Political Parties 


Th? movem2nt for the reorga- 
nisition of the Punjab was, thus, 
sup) drted by all the political par- 
ties and groups with varying em- 
phasis except the Punjab Govern- 
mnt, Punjab Congress and com- 
mu 14l Hindu organisations which 
not only helped in giving commu- 
nal twist to the whole issue but 
also cast their shadow on the 
principles of secularism advoca- 

ted by the AICC. 

s The evidence before the Boun- 
dary Commission now receiving 
pzəple from different political 
pirties, groups and individuals 
(nzirly 4500) on the question of 
demircation of boundaries bet- 
ween the States, has revealed 
another trend in the State politics. 
It also points out how superficial 
the opposition to the problem 
hid bən. The political leader- 
ship of the three regions including 
the Punjab Congress which till 
recently had opposed the Punjabi 
Suba tooth and nailandthe Com- 
munist Party as well as Akali 
Party (both Sant Fateh Singh and 
Master Tara Singh groups) are 
more concerned with annexing 
th2 27213 of other regions to en- 
larg: thir respective. states than 
with lintuistic reorganisation of 
the existing Punjab. 

Even the Hindu communal 
forces have been divided. The 


Arya Samaj continues to be a. 


bitter critic of the bifurcation of 
the State but the Jan Sangh on 
an all India basis has given partial 
support to the Punjabi Suba. 
The running thread of the various 
memoranda and pleading before 
the Commission is that each re- 
gion wants to have a bigger State 
for itself at the cost of the other. 
Guidelines . 
The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee’s Recommendations presented 
on March 18, 1966, had provided 
a guideline suggesting that the 
Punjab Regional Committee Or- 
er of 1957 should be made the 
bisis for demarcation of boun- 
dary between the two States after 
merging the hill districts conti- 
guous to Himachal Pradesh. They 
proposed that a committee of 
experts should be set up immedia- 
tely to suggest necessary adjust- 
ments. According to the report, 
the Punjabi speaking State would 
have a population of 115,84,000 
and an area of 20,254 square miles. 
It would comprise Jullundur, Ho- 
shiarpur, Ludhiana, Ferozepur, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Patiala, 
Bhatinda, Kapurthala and parts 
of Ambala and Sangrur districts. 
The Haryana State consisting of 
Hissar, Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal, 
Mahendragarh and parts of 
Ambala and Sangrur districts 
would have a population of, 
75,27,000 and an area of 16,835 
square miles. The hill areas of 
Kangra, Simla, Lahaul and Spiti 
whose merger with Himachal Pra- 
desh had b2en recommended by 
the Committee have a population 
of 11,96,000 and an area of 10,215 
square miles, Sti Nanda, however, 
ignored the recommendations of 
the Commission when in his state- 
ment in the Parliament on April 
18, he announced “‘linguistic prin- 
ciple with due regard to the 1961 
Census and other relevant consi- 
derations” to be the basis for 
determination of the boundaries. 
The provision of “other mat- 


ters’? in the Mountbatten Award ° 


for demarcation of boundary line 
between India and Pakistan apart 
from the consideration of predo- 
minantly Hindu and Muslim majo- 
rity areas, which had opened an era 
of controversy, bitterness, claims 
and counter-claims between India 
an Pakistan during the partition 
is being repeated today. Had the 


Government of India and the 
Home Minister accepted the Par- 
liamentary Committee’s Report 
in right earnest and avoided “‘the 
1961 census and other relevant 
considerations” the present acri- 
moneous struggle could be avoi- 
ded. 


Apple of Discord 


Apart from Chandigarh, which 
has become an apple of discord 
between the Punjabi region and 
Haryana, the controversy is about 
other areas also: Una tehsil Ho- 
shiarpur district), Kharar tehsil 
(Ambala distrit) Guhla sub-tehsil 
(Karnal district) Fazilka tehsil 
(Ferozepur district) Sirsa and 
Fatehabad tehsils and Tohana 
sub-tehsil (Hissar district). Besides. 
there are other pockets of dispute 
too on the fringes of the two re- 
gions on the one side snd Hima- 
chal Pradesh on the other. 

The brief survey of the attitude 
of the various political parties to 
the Punjabi Suba since 1930, makes 
it clear that the issue was motiva- 
ted by other factors than language 
alone which led to confusion and 
sometimes ambivalence on the 
part of its supporters. It has also 
been partly a struggle for loaves 
and fishes and partly a legacy of 
the pre-partition politics to give 
political issues a religious twist. 
Consepuently, the communal lea- 
ders, instead of losing ground, 
have gained strength inthe Punjab 
and secularism has remained 


` merely a sologan. Even the leaders ` 


of the Left political parties some- 
times had to look towards these 
religious leaders for while the 
former had hardly any grass-root 
contact with the masses, the latter 
could attract Jarge crowds from 
the rural and urban areas, the 
‘Morcha’ in 1957 being one such 
instance. 

The high tributes payed to 
Sant Fateh Singh as apostle of 
Hindu-Sikh unity exposed the 
bankruptcy of the democratic 
forces. The disappointment of the 
Left circles at some statements of 
Sant Fateh Singh’, after he came 


3 Sant Fateh Singh is reported to 


have said that for Hindu-Sikh unity, 
it is necessary that in every Hindu 
family one member should be christ- 
ened as a Sikh, that no non-Sikh can 
become a member of -the Akali Party 
and that the Hindus should from a 
party on the lines of Akali Party. 


out of the Akal Takhat, not only 
showed the hollowness of the Sant's 
claim of being an exponent of the 
Hindu-Sikh unity but also of the 
democratic forces for passing the 
initiative into the hands of the 
religious leaders and falling behind 
whenever a critical situation arose 
or a movement was started. The 


‘result has been an amorphous 


development of. ideas on impor- 
tant issues such as reorganisation 


of the State and the place of lan- - 


guage in a reorganised society. 
This has also been responsible for 
vitiating the entire atmosphere in 
the State, affecting even the édu- 
cational ifstitutrons and drawing 
the students and educationists into 
the arena. of communal contro- 
versy. The Jan Sangh and Akali 
Party had freely used the students 
from Hindu and Khalsa institu- 
tions respectively for leading pro- 
cessions and many other pro- 
paganda purposes, ` 


Blow to Secularism 


This not only meant a severe 


blow to the ideals of secularism 


` but helped to warp the judgement 


y 


of the future citizens on com- 
munal lines. In order to root out 
the communal trends in the Pun- 
jab it is necessary that the parties 
who‘are wedded to secular pro- 
gramme should be clear about the 
consept of secularism which should 
not merely remain a slogan but 
a movement and a force. In a 
society where religion still remains 
avery important factor, it is all 
the more essential to start a cam- 
paign to weed out the communal 


tendencies lying dormant éven’ 


among their own members and 
getting expression from time to 
time sometimes consciously and 
sometimes unconsciously. We have 


_already seen in the preceding 


articles that the communal bias 
‘has. been responsible for these 
parties taking a partisan stand on 


. the issues of language and reogrga- 


nisation of the State and this is 
also one of the important factors 
for controversy around the demar- 
cation of the boundary line bet- 
ween the two States. This has given 
opportunity to the communal lea- 
ders.to charge the Congress Go- 
vernment for communalism. Mas- 
ter Tara Singh said: “Resurgence 
of militant Hinduism has comple- 


“tely taken contr of the scene in 
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-religious society, 


free India. Emphasis on Sanskrit,. 
ramming of Hindi down the un- 
williag throats of non-Hindi spea- 
king people, insistence on the 
performance of Hindi rituals at . 
State functions to the complete 
exclusion of Muslim, Christian 
and Sikh ceremonies and an ag- 
gressive attitude towards the mino- 
rity communities have become 
the order of the day.” i 
_ While not committing the error 
of over-emphasising such out- 
bursts of persons who themselves 
are guilty of spreading communal 
venom, it.must act as a serióus 
warning to the ruling party and 
all other right thinking people. 
Whether it is Master Tara Singh 


“in tae Punjab’ or Dr. Faridi in 


U.P., they cannot be ignored for 
they point out certain hard facts_ 
which the Government must try - 
to šet right. Fie 


Majority’s Responsibility 


In.a multi-lingual and multi- 
the majority: 
community and the major lingual 
group should not take a chau- 
vinistic attitude, but should try 
to instil a sense of confidence 
among the minority groups. It 
should not, however, mean ap- . 


` peasement ‘of these interests. A 


correct and unambiguous approach 
on the part of the ruling 
party can help in the healthy 
development of political life in the 
Punjab as well as in other States. 
The Punjab Congress particularly 
has to learn a lesson from the past 


. events. 


The Hindus in the Punjab, 
should also realise that their non- 
acceptance of Punjabi as mother- 
tongue has been responsible to 
a great extent for giving the 
present shape to the events in the 
State. 


. Even the nationalist Sikhs 


. could not see eye to eye with the 


_ Punjabi. 


‘approach of the Government and 


the majority community towards 
In their evidence before 
the Das Commission appointed in 
1962 in response to Master Tara 
Singh’s fast in August 1961, they 
said that the Sikhs as a community 
had no grievances arising out of ` 
discrimination under these heads: 
constitutional and legal, political 
and social, ‘public services, arid 
Government patronage to business 
and industry. They maintained 


that in the Punjab Legislature and 
in Parliament the Sikhs had 
political representation commen- 


_surate with their historical and 


social importance, But their only 
grievance related to the non-use 
of the Punjabi language as the 
‘official language of the State at 
the Secretariat level and «also 
non-implementation of the Regio- 
‘nal Formula. 

It is important to take this 
section seriously for it is not insig- 
nificant like the nationalist Mus- 
lims in the pre-independence India. 
Besides, the Sikhs in: the Punjab 
and other religious minorities in 
India should also know that plead- 
ing for the protection of their 
rights on communal basis is not 
in keeping with the demands of 
‘developing society but is a sign 
of backwardness. ‘There are other 


„avenues to get their grievances 


redressed; in fact, these can be 
better redressed in a movement 
based on unity. 


Linguistic Basis 


In the light of the above, the 
controversies regarding 1961 cen- 


` sus to be the basis for demarca- 


tion of boundary line between the 
three States, Chandigarh to be the 
capital for Punjabi Suba or Har- 
yana and other. disputes appear 
only trivial. A correct understand- 
ing and approach should not leave 
any rancour ih the minds of the 
people whatever judgement the 


' Boundary Commission may give 


on the basis of its on-the-spot 
investigations, One thing, how- 
ever, must be kept in mind that 
it should be strictly‘on linguistic 
basis on the lines of determination 
of boundaries between otherStates. 
A different arrangement may be 


, exploited by the interested parties 


and communal organisations to 
their advantage. 
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N West Bengal, the, State 

Government, armed .with all 

kinds of laws, is a mere 
onlooker while countless rice- 
smugglers, Opzrating in broad 
daylight, expose to ridicule the 
Government machinery and its 
food pdlicy. In fact, here the 
smugglers are dictating the terms, 
and the Government, finding no 
other way out, is helplessly submit- 
ting to them. 

The rice-smugglers are virtually 
controlling the railways in the 
State. They make the trains stop 
at any unearthly place and detain 
them as long as they wish. Inter- 
ference by the police, home guards 
or the railway protection force, 
have led to clashes, in which, 
passengers, especially commuters 
not infrequently side with the smu- 
gglers. Such detention of trains 
and clashes have become a regular 
feature in West Bengal, and quite 
often police officials have been 
beaten up. Every day, last week, 
there have been one or two cases 
of trains being stopped or clashes, 
between smugglers and police 
forces, causing delay and serious 
inconvenience to ordinary work- 
ing people. 

Cordoning off the statutory 
rationing areas and inter-district 
cordoning are the basic factors 
on which the success of two other 
major props of the Government 
food policy, that is, procurement 
and rationing, heavily depend. But 
acute scarcity in deficit- districts, 
and the high black market price 
of rice in.both deficit districts and 
statutory rationing areas, have led 
to large scale smuggling from the 
six surplus districts to those areas. 
Besides, a large number of men, 
thousands of children and women 
engaged by big businessmen have 
taken to petty smuggling. They 
work on daily basis and commi- 
ssion for the big traders, whom the 
Government is unable to touch. 
Even after offering handome bribe 
to the police and railway autho- 
rities, the high differences in prices 
between the surplus and deficit 
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district (sometimes as much as Re. 
One p2r Kg.), provides the smug- 
glers enough impetus to carry on 
this dangerous venture. Again, 
agricultural labourers thrown out 
of work due to scanty rainfall, 
have been forced. to join the rank 
of smugglers, to earn a livelihood. 
A few days back a senior official 
of the State Home Department 
went out icognito to make an on- 
the-spot study of the extent of 
Tice smuggling, and he returned 
convinced of the above facts. 
The black episode of Chir- 
kunda checkpost is just one 
example of the large-scale bribery 
practised by the administrative 
officials. In fact, on May, 
27, three railway police cons- 
tables were arrested on the allega- 
tion of stealing rice from wagons. 
This correspondent knows of an 
engine driver who smuggles rice 


- occasionally. 


The Government has totally 
failed in the procurement of rice 
and paddy from the farmers. Out 
of the total target of 1.5 million- 
tonnes of rice, the Government 
has so far been able to procure 
only 525,000 tonnes, barely one- 
third of the original target. Food 
Department officials are facing 
stiff resistance from the big ‘‘jot- 
dars” and farmers ` most of whom 
are supporters of the Congress 
in their drive for procurement. 
Food Department officials are 
being beaten up while on procure- 
ment drive and last week in West 
Dinajpur. nearly 350 people,most- 
ly women, mobbed and assaulted 
two Government officers when 
they entered a local village for food 
procurement. They were threate- 
ned with dire consequences if 
they should make further attempts 
to collect paddy from tha area. 

Thus, the State Government is 
in a dilemma. On the one hand, 
such large-scale infringement of 
law, specially the hold-up of 
trains, is causing serious threat 
to the authority of the Government. 
On the other,  soft-pedalling 
of the whole affair, due to political 


pressure, is affecting the morale 
of the police force. The police is 
keen to use bullets. but then the 
ghost of last February-March 
food movement has not yet left 
the corridors of the State Secre- 
tariat. Congress Party bosses 
would not allow the Government 
to rake up another turmoil th- 
rough strong measures, and thus 
give another opportunity to the 
Opposition to exploit’ the senti- 
ments of the people against the 
Congress before the General Elec- 
tion. The State Congress party is 
already weakened by internal dis-_ 
sensions (the executive committee 
of the State Congress Parliamen- 
tary party has resolved to throw 
out Sri. Ajoy Mukherji); any 
further public agitation against 
the Government and the party will 
jeopardise its election pros- 
pects. The Opposition parties, on 
the other hand; are equally keen 
to exploit the helpless condition of 
the ruling party. The-United Left 
Front in a meeting has 
decided to launch a massive move- 
ment in July, to expose the Go- 
vernment’s bankrupt food policy 
and help de-hoard the rice stocks 
of ‘Jotdars’ and big farmers. 
Thus, rice has become the issue on 
which the coming general election 
will be fought in West Bengal. 
This year nearly 75 per cent of 
the State’s Aus crop is feared to 
have been lost due to unpreceden- 
ted drought. Experts view that 
West Bengal did not experience 
such drought for the last 50 years 
or so. Again, if there is a delayed 
monsoon, the Kharif harvest, 
that isthe main Aman crop might 
face disaster, Last year too, West 
Bengal had a poor harvest, total- 
ling about 49 million tonnes, 
whereas the demand was 62 mil- 
lion tonnes. Hence, if there is a 
crop failure this year too, who 
knows what political turmoil 
might be raised over this issue 
which has become the apple of 
discord between the ruling party ` 


and the opposition? ; 
* x * £ 
KING up the cue 
from the fifty-odd pro- 
fessors of Delhi Uni- 


versity, five hundred college and 
university teachers of West Ben- 
gal, have sent a memorandum to 
the Prime Minister registering 
strong protest against the proposal 


MAINSTREAM 


to set up the Indo-US Education 
Foundation. The professors have 
pointed out that the real aim of 
the U.S. Government was to 
“gain a measure of control in our 
educational structure and body 
politic,” and they were out “to 
create a sphere of influence for 


the American way of life in the - 


Indian milieu, so as to accelerate 
the process of de-nationalisation 
‘of the Indian intellectual elite 





and upset the priorities of educa- 
tional planning in India.” The 
West Bengal College and Univer- 
Sity ‘Teachers’ Association has 
also adopted a resolution urging 


- the Government to drop the idea 


in its present form forthwith. 
Large number of employees 
and workers of Central and State 
Government also joined with the 
teachers calling for a halt to this 
suicidal venture. 


Turn Quotes 


AS it nine cities or seven 
wealthy towns? I asked 
him. 

. ‘Could be either’, he said. 

‘But who was Homer any 
way?’ I asked: 

‘Dep2nds’, he said. ‘Homer 
dead for all you know might be 
Homer himself.’ 

‘Strange,’ I said. 

‘But there is this other school. 
They would have it this way, that 
Homer was Asoka Mehta.’ 

‘But,’ I protested. ‘Asoka 
Mchta didn’t beg for his bread; it 
was money instead. And he isn’t 
dead.’ 

‘Semantics,’ he said. ‘What’s 
bread but fermented dough?’ 

‘Strange,’ I said, ‘it never 
struck me, though.’ 

‘And when somebody says he’s 
dead, he isn’t physically dead. 
He’s dead beat or something. 
Like when somebody says he’s 
self-reliant, he’s merely getting 
ready to go to the United States, 
and can manage to look after 
himself when he gets there. Or, 
again take the case of somebody 
tabling a resolution in support 
of socialism. He only means that 
he is not unduly brothered by the 
three thousand crores of black 
money as long as part Of it could 
be spent to finance socialism.’ 

‘Have you heard that other 
jingle?’ I asked. ‘The one which 
says twinkle, twinkle little star...’ 

‘O, yes.’ 

‘Is that too a metaphor of 
socialism or something?’ | 

‘I should think so.’ said he, 
because the stars clearly indicate 
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stars and stripes. The stripes aren’t 
men-ioned, though, lest they sug- 
gest Hagellation, subliminally. And 
remember the stars are asked to 
twinkle, which implies a lot of 
gent.eness. They are not asked to 
pry, or to interfere in our privacies. 
There is even a naive how I wonder 
what you are. which brings on-an 
atmosphere of innocence.’ 

‘Do you think the Prime 
Minister might recite this at her 
next AICC session?’ 

‘She would do well to’. 

The next line that camé to 
my mind was the historical, the 
American came like a wolf on the 
fold, and the cohorts were shining 
with silver and gold. 

‘That suggests ferocity, even 
precatoriness,’ I ventured. 

“Weli I wouldn’t say so. It is 
all < question of the context. The 
wol? can be a gentle animal at 
‘times. It is known to rear human 
babiss, particularly orphaned child- 
ren, or the children of parents 
whe can’t look after them. The 
wol? comes to the doors of 
lowər income bracket a 
asking,’ ‘Could I do something 
for your children?’ and we even 
have this euphemism for self- 
reliance: keeping the wolf from the 
docr.’ z . 

_‘T suppose so. The cohorts 
shining with silver and gold sug- 
gest a peaceful economic inititive 
rather than a landing by, say, 
marines, But what about this one 
on the girl standing on the burning 
deck?’ 

Oh’, said he, ‘pragmatism 
again. The girl keeps on crying out 
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through the metaphoric flames, 
father, may I go pragmatic? The 
father is dead, and the girl realises 
that nothing should now stop her 
from going all out pragmatic. She 
then Jooks out at the seas and 
chants: break, break, break! She 
gazes out at the flag of an 
American supertanker, docked 
further down, and sings gratefully, 
twinkle, twinkle little stat, how T 
wonder what you are. After that she 
has the fires on the deck put out, 
and with the rest of the delegates 
goes out for a pleasure cruise, 
during which they discuss the best 
way to go socialist.’ 

‘And did they find out?’ I 
asked. 

‘They did,’ he said. ‘They tried 
to recollect all the poetry and all 
the doggerel they’d learned in 
their schools, And they took out 
the blasted metaphor from its 
insides,’ 

‘Like what?’ I asked. 

‘Three blind mice, three blind 
mice, 


They ran after a farmer’s wife. 


She cut their tails with a carving 
knife. ? 


‘What’s that? 


‘The agricultural policy re- 
solution, he said. ‘The accent on 
agricultural, the farmer’s wife 
armed with a carving knife, and 
no longer scared of mice.’ 

‘Splendid,’ I said. ‘But some- 
one must keep check on the 
authenticity of the quotes,’ 

“That’s true. Some one must, 
Say, a team of efficient press secre- 
taries.’- - 

‘I had wanted to ask you about 
this one,’ I said, ‘about Little 
Tommy Tucker singing for his 
supper,’ 

‘Actually,’ he said, ‘it comes 
from the rich lore of nursery 
rhymes. If you accept the rhyme, 
all talk of a country having to 
pawn its foreign policy to the 
food giving power will be seen as 
mere nonsense. You don’t lose 
your independence, but you merely 
sing. 

‘Really,’ I said, ‘but how 
colossally we had misunderstood 

_it. Just sing, that’s all we’ ve to!’ 
_ ‘And you’d admit,’ he said, 
‘it isn’t a bad thing to sing,’ 

‘Not at all,’ I said. 

Charvaka 
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PROGRESSIVE WRITING 


Towards. New Horizons - 


SAJJAD ZAHEER 


a 


NE of ‘ne positive resili of 
the recent activities of the 
Indian Progressive Writers’ 

Association, and specially the 
celebration of its Thirtieth An- 
niversary at Delhi on April 24, 
has been-that the PWA has de- 
cided to hold its Sixth All-India 
ST this winter (Nov. or 


t 


‘in fighting backward and daint 
ideas and intluences and working.’ 


for a secular modern and scientific, 
democratic and socialist develop- 
.ment of our country, in alliance 
with all popular progressive for--- 
ces fighting for the same cause. © 


with, will b2 the economic situa- 


Dec. 1966). The Executive Com-. - tion ‘of. Indian writers today, diffi- 


mittee of the PWA is taking steps 
to set up a large and representative: 
Committee of Indian ‘Writers; 

writing in all Indian. languages 
and English. 

The last, fifth, all India Con- 
ference of the PWA was held at 
Delhi in 1953. Sirice then, pro- 
gressive writers, have, of course, 
maintained their literary activities 
and some of the finest poetry, fic- 
tion and criticism during this pe- 


riod have been produced by’ them. - 


The merit of some of the writers 
has been recognised bythe Sahitya 
Akademi itself, by no means par- 
tial to` the progressive writers. 


culty in.regard to publishing aud 
the increasing control of publish- 
ing concerns by big monopolist. 


Avother problem, to be dealt > 


.. modest scale. 


Then; of course, there is the-ques-- 
tion ‘of “the development “of: all, 


our national languages, ‚which, 
during the British rule, were sup- 
pressed or denied the: opportunity 
of complete growth. Connected 
with this is-the question of na- 
tional education and the vexed 
question of the inter-state slink 
language for India as -a whole, 
that is, Hindi. 


Afro-Asian Contact ` 
` The problem of contact and 


Many progressive writers have — cultural exchange between our- 


received international recognition. 
Yet the PWA -as ‘an organisation. 
has worked haphazardly. Now at 
‘last we seem to be at the end of 
this period of .our ‘organisational 
weakness, -The ‘setting up and 
functioning of the Organising 
Committee: of the PWA Con- -~ 
ference itself will mean the uniting 
of our leading as well as the new 
taleated writers. 


Writers’ Conference ` $ 


The preparations for a Writers’ 
Conference, which 
would involve a great deal of 
work—writing of papers ` sur- 
veying developments in the 
literatures of our various lan- 
guages in recent years; critical 
appraisal of our achievements and 
weaknesses; pin-pointing of’ the 
main: problems of our social 
development’and their-reflection in ` 
literature and the role of writers 
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is - fruitful, . 


selves and “Afro-Asian- writers 
might also be one of the subjects . 
to be tackled. It was the Indian 
progressive writers who ‘took the 
initiative in organising the first 
“Asian. Writers’ Conference at Delhi 
in 1957, Later this. movement 
was developed by joining with it 
African-writers as well and Con- 
ferences of Afro-Asian writers were 
held at Tashkent, Tokyo and Cairo. 


and against imperialism must be 
in the forefront of this mobilisa- 
tion. g 
The organisational set-up of the 
PWA, particularly of a well fun. 
ctioning-and efficient cèntre which . 
will coordinate the activities of 
progressive writers in all the States 
and language regions of India, 
` arrange and help the translation 
and‘ exchange ' of best Indian 
writing in our various languages 
-and English, keep contact with’ 
progressive writers and their or- 
ganisations in foreign countries _ 
and generally keep’ the. diffusion . 
and publication of progressive . 
books and magazines all over ~ 
‘India and in all our languages will 
be given priority. We'have to 
take practical and workable steps 
in this respect. Money would be 
required to-do all this, even on a 
But, even though 
Indian writers as a. whole are poor 
community, if-we pool our re-. 
“sources and use all our inflence 
on the common people, I believe, 
- we can raise. Sufficient funds to- 
make a good beginning. 


Detractors 


The PWA has, an course, , its 
detractors. In the pre-independen- 


_ nee period, I remember, the first 


Indian progressive writers have. 


also played an important role in 
the Indian peace movement and 
the world peace movement. Mulk 
Raj Anand and“Krishan Chander - 
- are amongst its leading organisers. 
and builders. The wanton aggres- 
sion of American imperialists in 
Vietnam calls for an even mightier 
mobilisation of-Indian intelligen- 
tsia for peace and fréedom in 
Vietnam. Indian progressive wri- 


attack on the PWA was ‘launched 
by an anonymous writer in The 
Statesman of Calcutta who’ dub- 
bed it as a cover for. Communist 
propaganda, very much in the 
.Macarthian manner. Later; we 
found out that this article was 
written in the Central Intelligence 
Bureau of the British in Delhi, 
Nevertheless India’s leading _wri-~ 

ters and intellectuals, Tagore -and 
Premchand, Nehru and Sarojini 
Naidu, Hasrat Mohani_and Val- 
_lathol etc. gave us’ their active 
“support and help. 

Now, after the celebration of 
the Thirtieth Anniversary of the 
‘PWA, a singularly stupid.attack 
has. been made in an article in the 
“Hindi weekly, Dinman, of Delhi. 
Strangely, the same- arguments 
have been given in this article, 
as those in The Statesman article 
thirty years ago. 

‘But no serious Indian intellec- 
_tual and least of all ‘our ‘common 
people would, be misled or dis- 
turbed by the shrill. and -raucous 


-ters, with their long and glorious cries emitted by the br ainless agents 


tiadition of fighting for freedom . 


+ 


~ 


of reaction. | 


MAINSTRRAM 


, 


`” AFRICA LETTER 


| ‘Ugandan 


"A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Uganda, a civil war is in 

progress. And it is between 

the - two principal tribes who 
constitute the Ugandan popula- 
tion, the Bantu and Nilotes. Tribal 
‘ animosities are endemic in Africa 
and the post-independence strug- 
` gles ‘for political and economic 
dominance’ between the tribes 
have only aggravated the ancient 
enmities. No friend of Africa can 
' look upon these developments 
with equanimity. As if by some 
witch-craft *the tribal problem 
has spread throughout Africa in 
the last one year and the fear. 


that Africa will after all have to be - 


unscrambled in order to do away ` 
with the mischief of the European 
“scramble for Africa” is now a 
growing reality. What is-sad ‘is 
that political parties are still built | 
upon tribal loyalties and even 
those parties which try to cut 
across the tribal divisions fall 
back on tribalism at the slightest 
provocation. What is still worse 
is that ambitious politicians, ins- 
tead of healing the rifts between 
tribes, try to widen it to establish 
their own hold or ascendancy in | 
the country at the expense of - 
unity. - 


v 


` Confused Developments 


~ 


“The developments in Uganda 
are still confused. There are re- 
ports of continuing fighting bet- 
ween the’'central Government 


forces and the royalists who 
support the Kabaka- of 
Buganda.. The conflict which 


has suddenly blown up has 
a long history. Though Dr. Milton 
Obote, the present President, seems - 
tob>ə in full control of the situa- 
tion, there is no doubt that peace 
shall not return to Uganda for a 
long ‘time. The fact that Obote 
has used the army and police 
against a tribe other than his’ 
own will itself leave too deep 
a wound to be healed easily. 
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Situation 


’ 


Uganda was a British protec- 
torat2 for 60 years. It is Jand- 
-locked, surrounded by Kenya, 


Sudan, Congo and Tanzania—Its . 


only exit to the sea iè through 
Kenya and this has made it a 
hinterland in East Africa, a situa- 
tion much resented by the. Ugan- 
dans. There were ethnical and 
religious problems. More than half 


the pople are Bantu, who hadfour - 


kingdoms in Uganda, of which 
Buganda was the most powerful 
with a long history. The Bantus 
are related to the Kikuyu of Kenya 


' to which Kenyatta belongs. In the 


north are thé Nilotes, Dr. Obote’s 


own tribe. The Nilotes have affi-. 


nities with the people of south 
Congo and south Sudan. As a 
result Dr. Oboto has not been a 
mere spectator of the continuing 
troubles in south Sudan and Congo 
in which his own tribes are in- 
volved! In fact at some stages he 
had given support to them and 


. at least with regard to south Sudan 


he was in favour of its indepen- 


dence. He has also actively sup-. 


ported the Congolese leader Gb- 
neye, particularly during the period 
of the Tshombe regime in;Congo, 


Buganda’s Influence 


It was natural that Bunganda 
was to exercise a great influence 


. over the course of-Ugandan deve- 


lopments by its size and wealth. 
The Bugandans constitute one- 
fourth of the population and pro- 


duce half the wealth ofthe coun- . 


try. It was in Buganda that the 
nationalist movement began, but 
the tribal and feudal society of 
Buganda prevented its growth. 
In ‘fac t, Buganda never became a- 


i stronghold of nationalism. Thus 


the Ugandan People’s Congress 
(UPC), the major nationalist party, 
was more widespread in other 
parts of Uganda. It was inevitable 
therefore that there grew up an 
incipient hostility to ie feudal 


elements of Buganda among ‘the 
nationalists. . 

_ The tribal divisidn within Uga- 
nda got further complicated by the 


_rivalry of the two churches, the 
` Protestant and Catholic, w 


which 
unfortunately again ran along 
tribal lines. The Roman Catholics 
resented the ascendancy of the 
Protestants’ because of British 
patronage. The- UPC drew its 
earlier members from the Pro- 
testant group. Thus it was inevita- 
able that the Catholics, went into 
opposition and formed the Demo- 
-cratic Party in 1950 to protect their 
Own interests. The DP’s member- 
ship is of -course widespread in 
the country. 


Encouragement to Feudalists 


The UPC, right from the begin- 
ning, did not want to drive the 
Bugandan royalists into a marriage 
of convenience with the DP, and 
hence resorted: to compromises, 
which have now, as is evident from 
the present, happenings, only en- 
couraged the feudalists of Buganda 
to nurse their separatist ambitions. 
Thus it would- appear that Dr. 
Obote-and his party are not with- 
out.blame for the present crisis. 

The way’ the UPC compro- 
mised with the royalists and feu- 
dalists of Buganda is itself interest- 
ing. The feudal chiefs of Buganda 
were opposed to all constitutional 
changes, oreven any change for 
that, which threatened their posi- 
tion. Thus in 1953 the Kabaka 
king supported by these feuda- 
lists asked Britain to give Buganda 
independence. Britain of course 


. did not agree,- for that would 


have left the rest of Uganda a great 
economic liability. However, the 
Kabaka’s’ deposition and exile 
for some years prevented ‘this 
movement for independence 
gathering strength. - 

In the meantime, Dr., Obote 
himself returned in 1957 from 
voluntary exile in\Kenya and built 
up the UPC; ‘but the UPC failed 
to. establish itself in Buganda 
though it won over a few of the 
leading Baugandan politicians. 
Dr. Obote, therefore, set about to 
destroy the. DP and for this he 
needed the support of the Bugan-- 
dan royalists. The period 1957 to 
1961 was marked by political mani- 
pulations, ane UPC trying to 
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entrench itself in Buganda while 
the royalists trying to force conces- 
sions from the UPC. 

As the constitutional negotia- 
tions between Uganda leaders and 
Britain came to an end with the 
promise of independence in 1962, 
the Bugandans declared a boy- 
cott of the pre-independence 
general election on the ground 
that Britain had not conce- 
ded’ their demand for in- 
depsndence. In the meantime, 
elections were held for Buganda’s 
state legislature. The UPC decided 
not to contest in the face of Pro- 
testant opposition. The result was 


‘a DP victory. This upset 
some of the Bugandan 
leaders who, were pro- UPC. 


So when the pre-independence 
election came, the UPC created a 
front to contest the election— 
the Kabaka Yekka (The King only 
party) mostly of feudal elements 
As was expected the front won 
all the 20 seats for the central 
Parliament. Outside Buganda, the 
UPC won 37 seats to the DP’s 
24. Dr. Obote, therefore, formed 
what was in effect a coalition 
government with the. Kabaka 
Yekka party, giving it a third of 
, the Cabinct posts. 


Defections 


In the years that followed 
many of the DP leaders and 
members of parliament defected 
to the UPC. On,January 1, 1965, 
the leader of the opposition in 
the Ugandan Parliament and five 
members of the DP joined the 
UPC and withit the UPC hada 
two-third- majority. This was bro- 
ught about bya clever manipula- 
tion of the ccnflict over boundary 
between Buganda and Bunyoro, 


another kingdom. according- 
to the independence provi- 
sions this was to be settled 


by a commission. The UPC mana- 
ged, it was reported, to secure a 
favourable decision for Bunyoro. 
The result was the DP Government 


of Buganda fell. Many DP poli- 


ticians later joined the UPC. 


The DP’s strength was reduced . 


to eight in Uganda Parliament. 
Dr. Obote soon turned on the 


Kabaka Yekkı and dissolved 
the coalition. The Kabaka 
Yekka took this as a- “*be- 


trayal’? and soon revived its’ de- 
mand for separation; 
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Jeader in 


When the DP opposition lea- 
der Mr. Basil Bataringaya defected 
from-the DP, the first step that 
Dr. Obote took was to abolish the 
post of Leader of the Opposition. 
in Parliament. Obote, however, 
took the line that there was no 
constitutional provision for such 


a past. This step raised a storm > 


of protest among the constitu- 
tionalists, particularly of Buganda. 
Mr. Sempa, the Kabaka Yekka 
Parliament, opposed 
Obote’s interpretation of the con- 


' stitution. 


One-Party State - 


Bu! Dr. Obote has decided 
by now that Uganda, like other 


. African States, must be a one-party 


state. In fact he. bogan to talk 
about its need very often. 
In ‘Ugandan conditions, this was 
bound- to produce voilent 
reactions. 

Events began now to move 
rather fast. In-- April 1965 
some eastern districts border- 
ing on Kenya were déclared dis- 
turbed. In June 1965 the UPC 


‘executive -decided to ban the 


Kabaka Yekka party, In May, 
earlier, there. was an arms smug- 


gling dispute with Kenya. This led -| 


toa rapid deterioration of relations 
with Kenya and also threatened 
the existence of the East African 
Federation. In July. 1965 two 
vocal leaders of the DP, one an 
ex-Prime Minister of Buganda, 


“joined the UPC. In August Dr. 
“Obote visited India, China and 
_the Soviet Union and concluded 


useful economic agreements. 
In January 1966 Obote took 
certain legislative measures 


to dispel fear among Bugan- 


«dans of the royalist Kakbaka 


Yekka party. In_ February Mr. 
A. A. Latim the opposition leader 


` alleged that there was a plot to 


kill “leading politicians.” 

He said that Obote was 
planning to -suspend the consti- 
tution. Dr. Obote denied the. 
allegation. On” March 2, how- 
ever Dr. Obote _ assumed all 
“duty and powers” of the Presi- 
dent, -Sir Edward Mutesa, the 


‘Kabaka -of Buganda, who was 


elected to this post as~a bargain 
with-Kabaka Yekka party. Dr. 
Obote did indeed suspend the 
constitution on the ground that 
there was a plot to overthrow his 


government ‘through foreign 
troops and that Sir Edward 
the. Mutesa, President,. was 


consulting foreign envoys. 

What led to the present crisis 
was of course the serious allegation 
by Mr. Ochenga, the KY- opposi- 
tion leader, in parliament, of cor- 
ruption by the Deputy Army 
Chief Col Amin, Dr. Obote him- 
self and two other ministers. Dr. 
Obote denied these too, and agreed 
to have a judicial enquiry into the 
charges. 

The Kabaka wrote to U Thant, 
the UN Secretary General, “to 
avert this calamity even at this 
eleventh hour.” Earlier, the Bugan- 
da Parliament declared through a, 
resolution that Dr. Obote’s action 
in ábrogating the constitution had 


cut Buganda from its constitu- 


tional obligations. The’ Kabaka 
further asked Obote to remove his . 


. federal Parliament from Bugandan 


territory. A State of emergency 
was proclaiméd soon in Buganda. 

This was followed by a-series 
of arrests of a number .of 
ministers and members of par- 


- liament for refusing to take oath. 


under the new constitution. Also, 
a number of tribal chiefs were 
arrested for alleged sympathy 
with the Kabaka. 


New Constitution 


On April 15, Dr. Obote an- 
nounced a new constitution and 
got himself elected as President. 
The new constitution provides for 
“one country, one people and one 
parliament” according to Obote. 
These measures are certainly un-, 
objectionable, but the manner in 
which they have been brought 
about left a trail of bitterness. 
Obviously, he haS managed to - 
reduce Uganda to a one-party 
state in line’ with the earlier deve- 
lopments in Africa, but one won- 


` ders whether this will help to solve 


Uganda’s tribal problems. It has 

not solved them elsewhere by. 
creating a one-party state. If 

anything, it brought about milita y 

coups. In the case of Uganda, 

It is to be assumed that as the 

military and police are supporting 

Dr, Obote in the present consti- 

tutional changes there would be 

stability of a kind during which 

Dr. Obote might be in a position. 
to heal the wounds caused by the 

present contlict. 
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Chemmeen: New Romanticism 


ILM rendition of a popular 

_ and recognized literary work 

- requires, besides, the usual 
tools, the understanding of visual 
medium not in its rudimentary 
framework but in totality. The 
film is a total work. During the last 
few months we have seen two 
good literary works made into 
film and both in colour. Both 
films are- receipients of State 
awards for this year. : 

R. K. Narayan’s ‘Guide’, as 
presented by Dev Anand and his 
brother, has although a shabby 
présentation of drama,. some 
enchanting photography, while 
Ramu Kariat’s essay in film 
of  Thakazhi Shivshankar 
Pillai’s ‘Chemmeen’ in Malay- 
alam is a flm at par 
in certain ` aspects with 
Satyajit Ray’s ‘Pather Panchali’. 
He admits this inspiration in his 
private conversation. Both the 
films had the advantage of a good 
script, which required more or 
less no great effort on the part 
of scenario writers; only a little 
editing of dialogue was needed. 
Sri. Kariat has madein all five 
films in Malayalam till now 
and three of them have bagged 


` state awards. It speaks of-his high 


achievements. 
Regional Novel 


‘Chemmeen’ is a regional novel 
in the strictest sense. It concen- 
trates ona particularcommunity— 
the fishermen of Kerala, their 
fishing life and their relations with 
other communities. 

Thakazhi has romanticised this 
community in his otherwise idyl- 
lic novel. In the very beginning we 
come to know the end of the 
story. Unschaste women are a 
danger to their menfolk who go 
out into the sea for they bring 
calamity. The author almost agrees 
with this ancient superstition. 

The story centres round a 
young girl, Karuthamma, (played 
by Sheila) who loves a Muslim 
trader’s son with whow she has 
played since childhood. But the 
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daughter of a Hindu fisherman 
cannot marry a Muslim. She 
knows this well, but loves him 
even when she is given away to 


‘ another young fisherman, Palani 


(played by Satyan), who attracted 
the attention of Karuthamma’s 
father by his courage and fortitude, 
qualities which fishermen value. 
The father (played by K. Shri- 
dharan Nair) exploits the Muslim 
boy, gets help in cash and kind, 
(of course on returnable terms 
which he does not honour till the 
very end of the story) for his 
ambitious plan of possessing a 
big boat and net and thus become 
a powerful fisherman in the com- 
munity. There is lot of sobstuff 


in the novel, which has been 


faithfully translated into the film. 
The idealized Muslim boy acts as 
if he is a pawnin an elaborate 
game and the heroine is through 
out a cursed woman, be cause of her 
extramarital love who, wherever 
she goes “brings unhappiness.” 
And the father, though brave and 
hard working, realizes her un- 
happy situation too late. When the 
end comes the heroine is in tight 
embrace of her lover of course, 
both dead. And the husband was 
already drowned in a whirlpool 
earlier, as if to prove: since his 
wife did not remain chaste, he had 
to die. The age old belief is thus 
proved. ` 

There were great dramatic 
potentialities in the novel if the 
film story only revolved around the 
father and the sea itself. The sea is 
the. most neglected actor in the 
film while in the book it is as 
alive as a human being full-of 
emotions, particularly where the 
husband struggles (in the- last 
few pages) and cries in anguish. 
This most dramatic of the scenes 
has been lost in the film. The sea 
is always calm. The gathering of 
clouds porteads storm, but the sea 
does not act, neither the camera. 
The studio-made whirlpool looks 
a mockery to real one. But other- 
wise the photography of Marcus 


Bartley is inspiring and effective. | (Seal) 
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But why folk music of Bengal? 


` Could the director not find a 


suitable music maker in the 
South ? The | playback of 
Manna Dey is hauntingly render- 
ed but the background music lacks 
magic of a sea-faring community; 


- almost out of place in the sur- 
-roundings of Kerala. Of Course, 


Hindi film-goers would appreciate 
this; but they say indigenous ‘stuff 
is always better. 

The players do not betray 
their origin and speak well. But 
the tormented heroine and the 
insipid lover arouse a kind of 
disgust. As in the novel, sq in the 
film, the father dominates. K. 
Shridharan Nair had a made to 
order role for him and has done 
full justice-to it. 

The total impression of the 
film is a new kind of experience, 
but it is not bold cinema. 


Y. Tripathi. 





COURT NOTICE 
PROCLAMATION REQUIRING 
ATTENDANCE OF 
DEFENDANT 
(Order 5, rule 20 of the Code of 

Civil Procedure) 
107/25, On the P D.M. 

In the court of Shri H. L. 
Randev, P.C.S., Addl. Judge S. 
C.C. Guardian Judge, R. No. 
50. Sub Judge ist Class, Delhi. 
Suit No. 51/65 
M/S. Sanitary Trade 
Corporation Plaintiff, 

Vs 
M/S. Pipewala 
M/S. Pipewala, 
Maidagin, 
Varanasi. 
The Defendant Above 
Named Rs. 863/19 

Whereas you are intentionally 
evading service of summons it 
is hereby notified that if you shall 


Defendant. 


‘Inot defend the case on the day 


of 7-6-66,. the day fixed for the 

final disposal, it will be heard and 

determined ex-parte, Given under 

my hand and the seal of the Court, 

this twentyfirst day 4 May 1966. 
k: kä d AN 


Additional Judge 
Small Cause Court 
Delhi 
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HANDLOOM INDUSTRY (Continued from Page 18) 


bers, including leading Congress- . 


men. . 

1. Opning of yarn warehouses 
at all important centres of the 
industry, for issuing yarn to hand- 
loom weavers through their co- 
op2ratives for standardised pro- 
duction. 

2. Arrangements to be made 
for bulk purchases`of handlocm 
stocks through ap2x body (UP 


Industrial Cooperative Associa-’ 


tion Ltd) and through UP Govern- 
ment Handicrafts. All funds for 
the same should be immediately 
provided by the Government on 
the pattern of Madras Govern- 
ment, 

3. Special rebate should be 
declared for spzcific period to 
facilitate liquidation of accumu- 
lated stocks. - 

4, A programme of standar- 
dised production of specialised 
items should be launched in the 
State in the cooperative fold under 
effective sup2rvision and control 
and all necessary funds required 
should be immediately allocated 
by the State Government. 

5. More reservation of specific 
items be allowed to the handloom 
industry in the State. 

6. Twenty five per cent of the 
Defence requirements and Gover- 
nment purchases being made with- 
in the State should be earmarked 
for handloom industry. 

7. All assistance made to th2 
handloom cooperative Societies 
should be radically reoriented and 
should be production biased. 

8. Patel Commission’s Reco- 
mm2ndations covering four eastern 
districts of Azamgarh, Ghazipur, 
Jaunpur and Deoria should be 
implemented without any further 
delay. A sum of Rs. 19.75 lakhs, 
which was available for utilisation 
in 1963-64 and an equal amount 
for the year 1964-65 could not be 
utilised. This sum was earmarked 
for development of handloom 
industry in these districts. This 
programme should be expedited 
and funds allocated for each dis- 
trict under this programme for 
handloom industry should now be 
utillised within a strict time 
schedule. 

9. Reserve Bank of India’s 


scheme of financing handloom . 


cooperative sector should also be 
implemented immediately 

10. All measures should be 
taken in the sphere of organisation 
and contro] to strengthen the 
handloom coop2rative sector. 
Recommendations of Industrial 
Cooperative Seminar held in May 
1965 in Kanpur on this count 
should be implemented without 
any further delay, in full. 

11. The problem ofpowerloom 
cooperatives numbering 59 in the 
State may now be resolved once 
forall by implementing the reco- 
mmendations of Powerloom 
Enquiry Committee which 
was headed by Sri Asoka 

ehta. The Government spon- 
sored powerloom scheme 
ran through rough weather for 
want of working capital and 631 
powerlooms and four yarn pre 
piratory factories installed under 
the scheme in the cooperative 


fold are ata standstill for two or‘ 


three years. A huge sum of over 
40 lakhs has been blocked. Be 
sides, non-functioning of the sche- 
me has landed these cooperati- 
ves into a bad situation, inflicting 
heavy losses from year to year. 
All their funds have been exhaus- 
ted. Loan over dues and interest 
goes on multiplying upon these 
societies. 

12. All out efforts should be 
made towards rousing the cons- 
ciousness of weavers to ensure 
effective participation in their 
cooperatives for gainful employ- 
ment, for bettering their living 
standards. 


A reorientation in the State’s - 


policies is very much required, 
which can'be brought about only 
through a united and concerted 


action with vigorous follow-up - 


by the weavers and their coopera- 
tives. This alone will ensure the 


, reshaping of this vital industry 


sound and stable foundations in 


this State. And a strong and 
healthy industrial cooperatite 
movement is its only 


guarantee. 

The deliberations in the Hand 
loom Board’s meeting and a com- 
mon urge for realistic appraisal 
of actual state of affairs among the 
members is the first step in this 
direction. 





COURT NOTICE 
PROCLAMATION REQUIRING 
ATTENDANCE OF 
DEFENDANT 
(Order 5, rule 20 of the Code of 
_ Civil Procedure) 


442/25 

In the court of Shri H. L. 
Randev, P.C.S., Addl. Judge 
S.C.C., Guardian Judge, R. No. 
50. Sub Judge Ist Class, Delhi. 
Suit No. 368/66 
M/S. Pandit Brothers Plaintiff 


Ys 

M/S. B. I. Furnishers 
& Decorators 
M/S. B. I. Furnishers 
Decorators, S.C.F. 
No. 41, Sector 21 C, 
Chandigarh. 
The Defendant Above 
Named . Rs. 300 

Whereas you are intentionally 
evading service of summons it 
is hereby notified that if you shall 
not defend the case on the day 
of 6-6-66, the day fixed for the 
final disposal, it will be heard 
and determined ex-parte. Given 
under my hand and the seal of 
the Court, this twentyfirst day of 
May 1966. 


Defendant 


Sd/- 
Additional Judge 
Small Cause C ourt 
Delhi 
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EST BENGAL seems to be a 
doomed State.Problems here 
have a-tendency to assume 
gigantic proportions. Everyone is 
aware of them, but no effort seems 
to be made to study them with the 
object of finding practical solu- 
. tions. Only mountains of words 
compete with ashes of tobacco 
and cups of tea or coffee consum- 
ed. Food gets scarcer and scarc- 
er. Prices rise higher and higher. 
Unemployment goes on increas- 
ing. Industry does not seem to 
progress smoothly. Coal pilés up 
at pitheads. Secondary engineer- 
ing industries fail to find a market. 
Cultural life moves in concentric 
circles, unable -to ‘break through 
into something significant. A few 
flashes of talent seem to heighten 
the darkness.: Finally, the least 
said about the political atmosphere 
the better. 

As a result there is despair all 
around. Men with money feel 
hesitant to risk their investments 
in West Bengal. With no alter- 
native political leadership the dis- 
content of the masses finds expres- 


sion in violent outbreaks of ele- . 


mental wrath. It solves no pro- 
blems, but only heightens tensions, 
It creates combustible elements, 
which can be used for all forms of 
anti-social activities, and not for 
revolution as some foolishly ima- 
gine. The most dangerous effect 
of all this is that the intellectual 
sinks more and more into a quag- 
mire of cynicism and depression. 
He begins to accept what he calls 
the “inevitable” without protest. 
This saps the moral strength 
of a nation. 
mediocrity reigns supreme; the 
Establishment is strengthened and 
reaction grows more powerful, 
eatin? into the vitals of society. 
The question that needs tc be 
asked is whether there is any 
justification for this feeling of des- 
pair? No one can dispute the fact 
that West Bengal has problems of 
great dimensions. At the same 
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In the firial analysis 


SAVING WEST BENGAL 


REGIONAL PLANNING FOR WEST BENGAL; 
CMPO, Government of West Bengal, pp108, 1965. 


time its resources in-men and 
materials are no less important. 
As the CMPO publication Region- 


al Planning for West Bengal states: . 


“In spite of heavy population 
density in West Bengal and in 
other parts of India, plenty of 
capacity remains to support not 
only the existing population, but 
also the increased population of 
future”. 4 oa 

With special reference to West 
Bengal, this analytical study of 
needs, prospects and strategy of 
regional planning, further states: 

` “The State is well endowed 


with resources, and technology | 


can help'to bring about a hign level 
of development, based on a pros- 
perous. agriculture and thriving 
industry”. 

It is. true that while West 
Bengal accounts for only three 
per cent of India’s land area, it 
has to maintain eight per cent of 
India’s total population. At the 
same time its coal reserves are es- 
timated to be one-third of the 
country’s total; About 14 per 
cent of its area consists of forest 
land. It has a number of large 
rivers. There are also untapped 
sources of minerals and oil in 
West Bengal. 


What is necessary is sound and . 


~co-ordinated management to: 
(a) develop timber and forest- 
based industrial complex- in the 
northern districts; 
(b) increase agricultural produc- 
tivity through higher inputs of 
fertilisers and, mechanisation; 
(c) make full use of coal resourc- 
es for industrial expansion, especi- 
ally a  coal-based chemical 
industry; vee 
(d) utilise the rivers for power 


generation, irrigation and in- 
land navigation; and, =~ i 
(e) develop. ports for the 
smooth flow of imports and 


exports. 

We often talk of the uneven 
development of a country, but fail 
to realise that this can happen to 


a State or a region as well. The 
CMPO study brings. home this 
fact by massing together all avail- 
able information. West Bengal 
suffers from a regional disparity 
in population distribution. The 
five south eastern districts with 30 
per cent of the area-support 47 
per cent of the population, while 
the three hill districts with 14-5 
per cent of the area support only 
eight per cent of the population. 
This is obviously a reflection 
on the employnient situation. Po- 
pulation naturally concentrates in 
areas-with employment potential. 
Thus we find a similar disparity in 
employment distribution. The five 
south-eastern districts account 
for 46-63 per cent of the total 
employmert in the State. In 
agriculture employment has reach- 
ed saturation point. The pressure 
is so great that it is eating into 
the income level of the lowest 
strata of the rural ‘population. 


The unemployment problem has 
been intensified by the fact that 
population has grown dispropor- 
tionately to employment resourc- 
es. Between 1951-61 the popula- ` 
tion of West Bengal has grown at 
the rate of 2-90 per cent while 
employment has, grown at the 
rate of 2-39 per cent only. 

This- growth of population is 
not so much due to increased birth 
rate as to migration, especially 
from East Pakistan. Out of a total 
population of 34-9 million, 16 
per cent are life time migrants. 
Migrants constitute 42 per cent 
of Calcutta’s population and 18 
per cent of 24 Parganas’. About 
56 per ‘cent of the migrants are 
from Pakistan. A large number of 
them have moved into the rural 
areas creating more pressure on 
land. Of the- total migrants 41 
per cent dre in the rural areas. 

These imbalances are clearly 
reflected in the economy of the 


“State. Because of a lack of diver- 


sification of industries, in 1961, 
about 91 per cent of registered 
workers were to be found concen- 
trated. in the five ‘south eastern 
districts. 

As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned-there is no scope for bring- 
ing more land under cultivation. 
Sixty per cent of the total, area 
of the State is already under 
cultivation. Of this 87 per cent 
is under food production, of which 
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76 per cent is under rice. And yet 
food production is unable to keep 
pace with the rise in population. 
Over the years even the surplus 
areas are beginning to show a 
deficit. 

This problem is likely to grow. 
As incomes rise, consumption of 
food will inevitably rise. At the 
same time industrial growth will 
be followed by urbanisation. More 
cultivated or cultivable land will 
go to industry. There will also be 
a natural tendency to shift to 
commercial or cash crops. 

It is in this area that regional 
planning has to ensure balanced 
growth. In the field of agricul- 
ture intensive cultivation is ur- 
gently necessary. This means 
higher inputs for higher outputs 
with fewer man-hours. This is 
generally recognised. The CMPO 
study only helps to put the issue 
in the context of the overall deve- 
lopment needs of West Bengal. 
What is really important is, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of the 
CMPO study a radical change in 
agrarian relations. Who will make 
the necessary higher inputs? The 
rich and middle peasants who are 
fattening on shortages, aided by 
the rice millowners and urban 
traders? Sometimes they combine 
all three services in one. Why 
should they care? 

This is where the strongest 
resistance to an overall develop- 
ment programme lies. The present 
ruling class will not touch this 
section of the rural population 
who have never had it so good. 
They form the rural base of the 
ruling class. They are the only 
beneficiaries of agricultural re- 
form. They dominate village life 
and bring in the votes of the rural 
masses as well. With no strong 
alternative political leadership, the 
rural masses follow the rich pea- 
sants from the pure elemental 
urge to exist. All attempts at re- 
gional development will fail, un- 
less this solid block can be smash- 
ed and the creative energy of the 
rural masses released. 

The other recommendations 
made in the study cannot be put 
into practice, unless the agrarian 
economy can be released from the 
tentacles of rich peasants, money- 
lenders and traders, It is only 
when the ground is created for 
higher inputs in agriculture will 
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it be possible to develop new 
industrial bases to serve the needs 
of agriculture. These towns will 
not cnly mean a higher rate of 
industrialisation, but will also 
open up possibilities of a change 
in the distribution pattern of 
employment. This will have to be 
accompanied by providing oppor- 
tunities to the rural youth in 
training in industrial vocations. 

Improvements of the economy 
of the State are also closely relat- 
ed to the development of the 
infrastructure—transport and 
power. In this sphere West Bengal 
is in an advantageous position. 
There is adequate availability of 
power, transport and road deve- 
lopment. Sixty-two miles of rail- 
way per 1,000 square miles is the 
highest in India. West Bengal also 
has the highest road mileage per 
unit area in India. Unfortunately 
here too there is the problem of 
zonal disparity. Better communi- 
cation facilities need to be deve- 
loped in North Bengal. Roads 
and transport facilities and power 
must be further developed, because 
it is always necessary to have a 
slight excess provision to meet 
the growing needs of the economy. 

As far as the development of 
ports is concerned, Haldia will 
certainly be of great help. It will 
not only relieve the load on 
Calcutta, but will also act as a 
counter-magnet for industrial de- 
velopment. 


According to the CMPO study 
another problem that will have to 
be considered is the uneven pace 
of urbanisation. There is at the 
Moment tremendous pressure on 
Calcutta. It is likely that similar 
pressure will soon be felt in the 
growing urban centres. The outer 
metropolitan ring is already grow- 
ing two-and-a-half times faster 
than Calcutta. In 1961 out of the 
total urban population of 8-5 
million, the southern districts 
accounted fo 6-9 million. 

This disparity in urbanisation 
can be removed through industrial 
development in Bankura and 
Purulia, growth of a textile 
industry in its traditional home in 
the northern districts of Murshi- 
dabad and Nadia, and through 
agro-based industries in the hill 
districts. 

Apart from a detailed state- 
ment of needs, prospects and stra- 


tegy of regional planning in West 
Bengal, the CMPO studyclearly 
formulates the basic principles of 
such planning. 


It rightly suggests that the 
State Plan should not be confined 
mainly to fiscal efforts and budget- 
ing for a five-year period of 
development, following the broad 
national goals, targets, and prio- 
rities assigned by the national 
plan. State planning must sub- 
divide the State into functional 
planning areas, with different 
kinds of plans to meet different 
kinds of needs. A regional plan, 
the CMPO study points out, must 
be a mosaic of sectoral plans for 
certain functions, such as the plan 
for a major highway, and zonal 
plans, a plan for thed evelopment 
of the northern districts. The 
approach to regional planning is 
summed upinthe following words : 

“Such a plan will indicate in 
broad quantitative and quali- 
tative terms an outline for the 
spatial and temporal organisa- 
tion of population and socio- 
economic activity in the State 
consistent with regional objec- 
tives of harmonious physical 
growth, optimum use and 
development of resources, and 
of planned urbanisation with 
due regard to the objectives 
of the national plan.” 

The CMPO report has been 
formulated by a study team of 
five experts, three Indians, one 
American and one Canadian. It 
may be argued that this study has 
produced valuable information 
about a strategically important 
part of India, and will be effec- 
tively utilised by the C.I.A. It 
may be true. But what prevents 
us from utilising the same infor- 
mation to change the face of West 
Bengal? All that is required ıs a 
constructive approach. 

If political parties fail to give a 
leadership, it is necessary for 
intellectuals to create an atmos- 
phere which will educate the 
people, to act in the right 
direction, instead of- spend- 
ing most of their time squabbling 
over the number of candidates for 
elections. For this one must start 
with the eonfidence that West 
Bengal is not doomed. West Ben- 
gal has a bright future. 


Subrata Banerjee 
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[WHAT'S CHARMINAR GOT THAT 
NO OTHER INDIAN CIGARETTE HAS ? 









WORLD CLASS. 
THATS WHAT! 





Among the world’s top 20 cigarettes, India’s billion-seller has what it takes’ 
to give real smoking pleasure. The secret is in its tobaccos. They're deep re 
brown...rich. Just like the tobaccos in the world’s ten most popular brands," 
Remember, Charminar tobaccos are specially developed. And, triple matured.” 
They give every Charminar a flavour that’s rich...a taste that’s unique. If you er, 
smoke Charminar, you know what we’re talking about. If you don’t, find out 


for yourself—roday! 5 
There's nothing like Charminar—India’s greatest cigarette! P 
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HE BUILT MODERN INDI 


He saw the ignorance, poverty and disease. He planned a modern India. He planned 


‘schools and colleges to bring light and knowledge. He planned hospitals to bring freedom’ 


from sickness and disease. He planned dams for agriculture and electricity. He planned 
industries to bring wealth and employment, He planned and built a stable secular demo- 
cracy. He faced this tremendous ask unflinchingly. He laid the foundation. In one short 
life he achieved so much~but-so, much yet remains: to bring to completion his bright and 
farsighted vision 

Today while we remember his death—we see a strong India in the’building and grateful 
hearts would raise a fitting memorial to his name, 





The Jawaharlal Neheu Memorial Fund was conceived fot ths purposs of 
bringing blessing to India's promising youth=ipis? who were asarest to. 
his heath. 


THUS, THE FUND WILL BE UTILISED. FOR: 


41) A Jawahar Ba! Bhavan in every state for the cultural and i 
racreational benefits of children not provided for in schools, 

2) A Nehru Academy of Advanced Studies for scholars in diffe» 
tent spheres to work in collaboration on various problems 
facing man and society. 


Here is not only a worthy cause—but a pressing 
need. Let us, therefore, do our part~great or 
small—even one rupee will help buy a brick. 
Let us see this dream come true. 


2nd your contribulion to The Secretary, 
Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, Teen Murfi Marg, NEW DELHI, 
Donations sent b; FTO are exempt trom commission, 


GIVE TA INDIA-CIUE TA THE 
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lean lines. Top-quality reinforced rubber. Cotton net lining. 
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UGANDAN SITUATION 


our Special Correspondent’s 

despatch on the “Ugandan 

Situation” (Mainstream, 
June 4,) gives at best a 
one-sided version of the events 
there. It has been made out that 
“a civil war between two principal 
tribes” has been fought because 
of tribal animosities endemic in 
Africa. 

With a touch of pathos he 
paints the picture saying “ambi- 
tious politicians, instead of heal- 
ing rifts between tribes, try to 
widen them to establish their own 
hold or ascendancy in the country 
at the expense of unity.” This 
over-simplified version of the re- 
cent disturbances in Uganda is 
not only one-sided but also fails 
to take into account the develop- 


ments in the larger context of . 


things i 


I have before me two Versions ` 
of the same picture, One is given - 


by the American weekly Time 
(June 3, 1966). Time sheds not 
a few tears on how the sacred 
palace on Mengo Hill was dese- 
crated and burnt to ashes by 
Obote’s army and makes it appear 
as if two million strong Bugandan 
population rose as one to 
defend its beloved king Freddy. 
Even “women, with babies strap- 
ped to their backs, sét gasoline 
fires in front of the troops who 
tried to stop them.” aa 

Another version is given by a 
Tass correspondent who daily 
watched the developments on the 
spot. 

On May 20 the Central Govern- 
ment of Uganda in a statement 
condemned the separatist resolu- 
tion adopted by the Parliament of 
Buganda. On May 23 agitators 
of Kabaka Yekka Party launched 
a campaign against -the Central 
Government of Uganda for a seces- 
sion, started inciting the Bugandan 
population to acts of sabotage. 
The Central Government hastily 
moved detachments of special 
task force and police to the dis- 
turbed areas of the capital. 

By May 25 it was all quiet in 
the capital of. Buganda and its 
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outskirts. No more gunfire or 
explosions were to be heard in 
the grounds of the royal palace. 
“In the course of skirmish between 
the Government troops and 
Kabaka’s men straw huts and 
fence caught fire, but the palace 
itself was not damaged.” © All 
government offices, schools, shops 
and municipal transport function- 
ed normally. 


Your correspondent has com- 
pletely ignored the role of noto- 
rious foreign agencies such as 
the CIA in stirring up trouble in 
Africa. 


There -are reports, says an 
article in - Dar-es-Salaam news- 
paper Uguramo 
that the authorities © of Uganda 


“have come upon the tracks, of 
involved .- 


foreign representatives 
in the uprising ‘in the country. 


.Fearing that the participation in 


the preparation of the rebellion, 
of the former US Ambassador in 
Uganda, Deming, will become 
widely known, and wishing to 
avoid people’s wrath, the news- 
paper writes, the US State Depart- 
ment was compelled--to recall 
him. The closest assistants of 
Deming in the preparation of the 
feudal armed uprising are agents 
of the ClA—Hovell, second 
secretary of the American Embassy 


in Uganda and Canby, Director - 


of the ‘Peace Corps’ ‘in the 
country. : 
In the light of . this 


exposure of CIA’s hand in the 
Uganda trouble,..and the facts 
your correspondent himself pre- 
sents, it seems allthe more unfor- 
tunate that your correspondent 
should have seen the developments 


is Uganda as nothing more thana ~ 


civil war between two rival tribes 
or between two heads of tribes. 


They should have been viewed 
against the background of the 
historical processes at work in 
Afro-Asia. There is something 
more in them than meets the 
naked eye. 


New Dethi G.S. Pannu 


(June 9)’ 








CONOMIC. im- 

perialism is not 

an epithet. It isa 
description of a state of 
economic relations bet- 
ween countries wherein 
the result would be the 
imposition of domina- 
tion by one country 
over the other.... A 
man may be given a 
tonic but when the 
tonic becomes so toxic 
that he would not sur- 
vive or there is no 
chance of his survival, 
then naturally he or 
those concerned have a 
right to resist against 
that tonic. That is to 
say, even if the pill is 
bitter, it may be better 


. to swallow it, to accept 


the smaller evil to 
ward off a bigger one. 
But if the tonic is such 
that the quantity of it 
changes the quality 
and becomes too toxic 
it is necessary to re- 
sist. 
Sri Krishna Menon warned 
the nation with these words less 
than five weeks before the 


Government’s black decision to 
devalue the rupee at the be- 


“ hest of Washington. 


- Read his two important spee- 


_ches in’ Parliament on Foreign 
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in the latest Mainstream pub- 
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_ non-alignment ' and dévaluation.”’ 


© -issues was’seldom affected«by aid negotiations. 





Retreat on Vietnam 


XTERNAL Affiairs Minister Swaran Singhhas been at great 
pains to make out that our attitude on Vietnam remains un- 
changed despite the large-scale surrender that has taken place on 

“the economie front.: He: has also ‘claimed that India is at present 
engaged in “creating conditions which might make it possible for all 
parties in cee to start a dialogue.” 


` On the crucial question of the American military presence in Vietnam 
aad the. atrocities being perpetrated there, Sri Swaran Singh has been 
' silent. 


aoa agt r 


“ activities’ would: re retard fhe process of ed this vexéd See 


It has not perhaps occured to the naive Foreign, Minister that in the past 
. welad taken a positive stand on the withdrawal of foreign troops from 
" the soil of-Vietnam and’on leaving it to the Vietnamese people to de- 


’ cide their own future’ Sri Swaran Singh has of course cited the Geneva 


Agreements and piously added that the people of Vietnam should be 


énabled’ “to determine their future...without any interference from 
, ‘any ‘quarter whatsoever.”’ 


‘ If this statement really represents the pre- 

‘sent, policy- of the’ Government of India, it follows logically that India 
“should maintain its demand for the withdrawal of the massive Ameri- 
‘ean troops from that country, for without such withdrawal the people 


i of Vietnam can -never decide their tuture: by themselves. 
? 


"i Doubts 4 arise about Sri Swaran Sitigh’s dasida of the whole 
„sifuation created by the new policies of the Government when he in- 
“nocently proclaims that “I fail to understand the relationship between 
If, he cannot understand that 
devaluation’ at “Washington-World Bank dictates and acceptance of 
“humiliating: terms contrary to our basic approach of building an inde- 
pendent economy amounts to moving away from the policy of non- 
alignment’, he can hardly be expected_to comprehend the forces which 
compel him to refrain : from taking an honest position on American 
- military ‘activities in Vietnam which have been condemned by all 
‘progressive political opinions the world over. In the past, expression 
of opinion by the Government of India on burning international 
Not long ago, when 
the hush-hush negotiations with Washington were going on, the Prime 
' Minister made the surprising statement which, in effect, implied that it 
was not possible in today’s circumstances to ask the Amerizans to 
‘withdraw from Vietnam: “The circumstances that have compelled 
-' this ‘country to fight shy of taking a forthright stand on the issue are 
prety seb yious: 
mays 4: | 
We hive in the course of a few months travelled a long way from 
a position’ built up over seventeen long years—that of standing firmly 
sand uncompromsingly by the victims of aggression and against imperia- 
' jist and néo:colonialist’attempts to establish domination over the less 
‘developed ‘countries cither by economic pressure or by military might. 
We have clearly lost‘ all initiative in foreign affiairs, even as we appear 
to have done in our.internal affidirs like the ordering of our economy 
ae to our own policies and the orate: of our people, 


' If this Government: thinks: that we are permanently beholden to 


' Washington’ for’ our existence, it had better say so honestly without 


pretending to be virtuous followers of J waharlal Nehru. 
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ROM the day it was announ- 
‘ced that Smt Indira Gandhi‘ 
would be visiting Moscow in 
mid-July, Speculation ‘rocked’ the” 
Capital’: why should the” P.M: 
decide togo now to “the: Soviet! °"; 
Union, what. could ' she ‘possibly’ 
be disciissing. ` with | the Soviet: 


leaders, „ajid ‘so dn’ he the present Indian Cabinet—which 

The . American press, corps in., nobody. i in ‘his | senses expects Fas 
New Delhi was naturally..excited , , Moscow today. it doesnot fo- 
a little more than others, but a., low that, it... has been. ` ‘saying 
remarkable, unanimity. could be, _thatjall is Joyely, in, the, garden in 
noticed in the reactions. of ,prac-.. ; New, Delhi. n Despite, all that Sri 
tically all sections of, opinion: Kaul, may be, saying, friends’ and 
Smt,Gandhi was advised about the ` ...cTities alike have noticed i a, Brow- 
urgency tó establish personal ra- -; ing ,concern. in , Moscow. at:,the 
pport with the Soviet leaders. weakening in ‘India’s’ independent 

Sri T.N. Kaul could notice in- „ policy-stand both in national and 
Moscow the growing,- misgivings. „ternational “affaits, "Thè! crux 
in the Kremlin circles about -the,,, . Of, this.concern ini, Moscow is’ that 
new trends in, India’s policy stan- ~ ,&, ‘Weak Government 'i 19S, än danger 
ds, both economic and political; |; “gh being > pressurised’ by’; forces 
and it is believed that after the. both inside and c outside and there- 
climax, was. reached. with the de- | by.a - Shadow 'is ’ bound’ tò”. be 
valuation of the rupee, he had the., Gast’ over: ‘Indo-Soviet / ‘relations. 
opportunity, .of fairly long dis-. Te i is not: ‘avmere question, ‘of a 
cussions with some of. the highly- . ; ; tug-of-war nbetween „two power 
placed in. the Soviet. capital: ;,he ., ‘blocs. :‘The peculiar. characteristic 
could discern the. new mood: of, - of,,the, Soviet response to, Indian 
concern, whilé as our Ambassa-, ;, developments has always been, to 
dor. he was embarrassed by the /;- strengthen New: Delhi’s.own,‘po- 
public expression, of criticism in „sition, whether in the. field: of 
India about the Government's |, economy. or. in.' foreign. ‚affairs. 
pro-US moves, which could hardly.. The growth, ofthe heavy industry 
be kept away. from the careful in the public’ sector— almost ‘the 
scrutiny of official quarters in exclusive sphere of, economic assis- 
Moscow. tance from the Communist coun- 

Obviously, such impressions . ,tries— as also the support to 
could hardly- be expected. to be! India’s s independent, stand. in, fore- 
publicised by. any.responsible dip- - . 189 affairs in the past, could, always 


who would like to drive a wedge 
‘ Between Moscow’ and New' Delhi. 


At thie’ same ‘time, ‘with , all, his 
“good intentions, he, ‘could say, € only 
half the truth... If. the Soviet, press 
vhas. not come, out’ ‘with, thundering 
denunciation a. la Peking OF | the 

pro-US ‘capitualatory , tren ‘in 


lomat. What he told New Delhi -.. be, noticed ‘as the, thin. red Jije of 
newsmen last week about the.. Soviet interest, in this ` country’s 
Soviet newspaper editors : under-: : development. whe saya oot! 


‘Not that:.it has” been , a, disin- 
‘terested approach on. the part of 
the Soviet leaders. For, Moscow 
:has:: always.. ; _ realised—particu- 
larly in the: post-Stalin era—that 


Tepe bh hoon Eee ty te tibae totg 


standing ‘his’ explanation. about | 
devaluation is no doubt an act of: , 
well-meaning tight-rope-walking, 
for Sri Kaul’ seemed to. be .an-;. 
xious not to give a handle to those . 


6 


| i. 4 AS H 
the more the, independence: of 
‘this country is strengthened both 
political and economic, the Jess 
opening there would be’ for the 
Western powers with theif colonial 
record, to’ intisclé” ir {n'i And the 
more they are kept ‘at ‘Bay; -the 
léss chances’ of such a stratégically 
placed country vas India- “being 
‘made-a base of operation, politi- 
cal and military, against: the .Co- 
mmunist world, és 
The promotion! of, indepen- 
‘dent growth.. of: India has; thus 
been axiomatic , in. Moscow’s fọ- 
reign policy calculations, $0 much 
so that it did not hesitate to come 
-to India’s military ~ aid when ‘her 
security was threatened ‘by the 
fellow Communist Government 
of China. In-that “crucial si- 


‘tuation too, the Soviet *strategy 


was necessarily two-front : to 
prevent China from weakening 
India’s integrity; -and: to prevent 


-as far, as possible, USA: from 


butting into India -taking advan- 
tage of the Chinese attack, 


It is this understanding of the 
Soviet approach towards India that 
led Nehru to realise the considera- 
ble identity, of policy-outlook bet- 
ween Moscow and'New Dellii. To 
a large measure, che elaborated 
this thesis in the copious des- 
patches he -wrote- during his first 


' visit as Prime Minister to the 


Soviet Union in 1955, despatches 
which if released ' ‘any day“would 


= ‘provide one ‘more proof of: his 


‘remarkable’ clarity’ of outlook’ in 
world affairs. ; 5; 


' This. could be seen also in 
Nehru’ s approach to the ‘question 
of foreign aid. He never had any 


cs 


_illusion that in terms of actual 
, quantum in cash, Moscow ‘could 
- provide as much as 


ashington. 
But.he always noted. that the So- 


MAINSTREAM 


ork oan 


viet aid would largely be for heavy: 
industry in public sector pro- 
viding the very foundation -of in- 
dependent economic development 
— and he saw to it there was no 
deviation on that score. From 
bitter experience he learnt that 
despite pressing requests, the US 
refused to set up a steel plant in 
the public sector; the first World 
Bank intervention in that sphere 
in the early fifties was to press 
for the expansion of the Tatas’ 
private-sector steel’ plant. The 
concept of the public sector: cap- 
turing the commanding heights 
of the economy which Nehru 
popularised was based on this 
specific understanding of Mos- 
cow’s aid-pattern. 

The proof of his astute states- 
manship could also be seen in 
the fact that he never permitted 
Washington to believe ‘that this 
country was almost solely ` dé- 
pendent on its mercies. This was 
not a mere case Of upholding nx- 
tional self-respect—though he was 
imbibed with it to the fullest mea- 
sure (how he would have ang- 
rily reprimanded Sri Subrama- 
niam’s exhibitionist: disowning 
of self-respect for a morsel of 
food !) 

Nehru also acted on the 
shrewd understanding that 
aid from the Commuuist world 
could be used as a‘ catalyst to 
secure much more from Washing- 
ton— a tactic which’ it appears 
Rawalpindi seems'to be following 
today more than New Delhi. It 
is worthwhile recalling here Sri 
Morarji Desai’s experience in 
Moscow when as Finance 
Minister he sought Soviet aid for 
the Third Five Year’ Plan: he 
wrote back to Nehru what ‘Mi- 
koyan had told him about getting 
more US aid on the basis of 
whatever could ‘be secured from 
the Soviet Union. The American 
anxiety not to be outstripped by 
Communism’ was neatly made 
use of under Nehru to secure more 
USS. aid without having to compro- 
mise on policy matters : instead 
of fighting shy of declaring India’s 
close relations with the Commu- 
nist world, he turned ‘it into a 
weapon to get more aid from the 
US— a strategy which has been 
later used with advantage by a 
host of Afro-Asian leaders from 
Nasser to Sihanouk. 


ww A Intr 


IEWED against this Nehruite 

style of diplomacy, New 

Delhi’s current propaganda 
4pproach to the question of the 
Prime ‘Minister’s coming visit to 
Moscow shows up a poverty of 
statesmanship. From the Prime 
Minister downward there. seems 
to be a persistent anxiety to under- 
play the importance of her Mos- 
cow visit : rather, a hesitation to 
own it as a major assigament and 
not just a routine call of good- 
will. Lest the U.S. authorities 
might ‘be upset, this defensive 
approach‘is kept up. It almost 
sounds like the lady protesting 
too muc 1. 


If the true Nehru style had 
been followed, the visit would 
have been played up by New 
Delhi as being of as much im- 
portance as Smt Gandhi’s Wa- 
shington trip in February: an 
atmosphere of something very 
big coming up would have been 
worked up : the need for’ urgent 
consultations on defence matters 
would have been highlighted ‘in 
propaganda to keep not only 
Peking and Pakistan guessing: but 
Washington as well. 


If anything, such an apptoach 
would have: brought back for 
Smt Gandhi not only the respect 
of the Afro-Asian countries for 
India’s foreign policy, but would 
have injected an element of whole- 
some alertness, if, not concern, 
into Washington. Perhaps the 
Consortium: aid, announcement 
would have come much earlier 
if the initiative for the Moscow 
visit had been boldly acknow- 
ledged by New Delhi. , , 


But just! the opposite has been 
happening in New Delhi. today. 
The initiative is lost. and it is 
almost snatched away by Washing- 
ton. It appears the aid promise 
by the Consortium is being de- 
layed. not really because of the 


‘reported dilly-dallying by some 
-of the member-Statés but by the 


World Bank waiting to see the 
-outcome of the Prime Minister’s 
Moscow visit, thereby hoping 
to inhibit’ her’ in making any 
public pronouncements which 
would not ‘be to -Washington’s 
liking. It ‘is ironical but it is 
true that today the US Adminis- 
tration can exercise greater curb 
on India’s foreign policy stand 


-same 


than it could on Pakistan’s, des; . 
pite the fact that Pakistan has 
cornered more of US aid than 
his country. 


In fact, this cramping effect 
of a wrong strategy in diplomacy 
has led New Delhi into a helpless 
quandary with regard to Pakistan. 
Smt Gandhi is understood to 
have sent out a message to Indian 
diplomats abroad giving an assess- 
ment of the new Soviet approach 
to Rawalpindi. In this she is 
believed to have mentioned that 
Moscow has assured her that 
no military aid would be given to 
Pakistan : by adding in the same 
communication that today USA, 
USSR and China, all three, are in- 
terested in winning Pakistan’s good- 
will, the Prime Minister has in 
fact admitted the superiority of 
President Ayub’s diplomacy over 
her own. 


Such a clarification does not 
help. to anticipate that Pakistan 
may be able to purchase defence 
equipment from Moscow—which 
is not aid as the US military aid 
is, but normal commercial 
purchase on credit on the 
terms as India has 
got. To concede this po- 
ssibility is taken here as an ad- 
mission of diplomatic defeat by a 
considerable section in the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry, while the 
fact that such link-up in the ma- 
.tter of defence supply may help 
to bring Pakistan closer to the 
Soviet Union (neutralising to a 
certain extent the influence of 
Peking and (Washington in 
Rawalpindi) and thereby enabling 
Moscow to not only save the 
Tashkent Declaration but to carry 
it forward, is missed in the new 
climate of short-sighted diplo- 
macy in New Delhi. 


Another example of New 
Delhi’s diplomatic doldrums 
which is bound to come up during 
the Moscow talks is its posture— 
or lack of it—on Vietnam. The 
studied silence on the part of the 
Government on the American 
aggression in Vietnam—-avoid- 
ing to go even as far as Shastri 
went in calling for the stoppage of 
US bombing—is interpreted not 
only in New Delhi but at every 
world capital from Moscow to 
Washington as being part of the 
over-all anxiety not to annoy the 


‘U.S. Administration - when 
dollar aid is -so pressingly 
needed—proof of the whiphand 
that the White “House 
wields today over ‘Smt Gandhi’s 
foreign policy. In the bargain, 
India has lost heavily in stature 
before the Afro-Asian world as 
also in the Communist countries: 
it has also provided Washington 
with some support at a time when 
its Vietnam policy is getting se- 
verely isolated. : 

Smt Gandhi seems to realise 
the awkwardness in which she is 
likely to be placed when the Viet- 
nam question will come up du- 
ring her talks in Moscow. Pre- 
sumably to secure an alibi for the 
occasion, she is reported to be 
sending a personal letter.to Dr 
Ho Chi Minh ; it is being taken 
by a special courier. “According 
to some circles here, this letter is 
being sent out. to provide ; an Ope- 
ning for Mr. Johnson, now very 
much. in a tight corner. Alter- 
nately, she can plead ‘with the 
Soviet leaders that in view of this 
correspondence, she would pre- 
fer to abstain from expressing any 
definite opinion on the Vietnam 
crisis, since the go-betweens are 
not supposed to take sides. How 
far such a plea will prove convin- 
cing in Moscow is yet to be seen. 

. The basic error into which Smt. 
Gandhi has been led by Sri 
Asoka Mehta’s world outlook 


lies in the mis-calculation 
that India can get massive 
U.S. aid on Marshal Plan 


scale by ‘playing up the “Co- 
mmunist danger from China. It 
is not an accident that more’ than 
once Smt Gandhi „has stressed 
that the conflict with China’ is 
‘ideological’ <an ' approach 
which was scrupulously avoided 
by Nehru. If West European cou- 
ntries could get Marshal Plan aid 
by chiming in to what Washing- 
ton played up as menace of Stalin, 
why cannot India get-a similar 
Marshal Plan, Sri Mehta would 
love to argue, by playing up ‘the 
menace of Mao. What he does 
not seem to understand is that in 
twenty years, Washington has 
learnt a lot and has lost a lot too. 
Carrying the parallel a little fur- 
ther, one can ‘almost say that the 
‘dream of Marshal Plan can be as 
much a mirage for Sri Mehta as 
of playing an Asian De Gaulle 


‘with the Soviet authorities. 
-straw ‘in thei wind could be seen 


can turn out to be: clownish: 
This fundamentally ' wrong 
approch to world affairs lies at 
the root’of all the’ grovelling: in 
Washington by Sri Mehta and 
Sri Subramaniam. . 
It is «because .’ of. this 
basically wrong: premise that 
Smt ‘Gandhi has: harped :more 
n+’: the’ ‘Chinese menace be- 
fore: Washington than this: coun- 
try’s determination ‘to: doiwith- 
out: corel aid, if. need be: : 
# ar ar cts 1K ise 
ITH all’ these. ‘drawbacks in 
her position, the. Prime- 
- Minister expects to -get 


a d hearing -in the 
Soviet capital., The. . calcu- 
lations in her camp is that 


Moscow would not turn stiff 
against: her. regime lest the US 
would exploit it to.make more in- 
roads, into India., This thesis,,is 
being stretched almost.- to, .the 
brink by. the. more. aggressively 
pro-US elements in her entourage. 
Obviously,. these , elements: shave 
had, the upper hand -in planning 
the time-table for Sri Asoka Meh- 
taiand Sri ‘Subramaniam’s..trips 
as forerunners.to.the-Prime Mi- 
nister’s visit., As an Affo-Asian 
diplomat. put ‘it; this ‘is like ,‘pla- 
nning to send‘ Sri Krishna Me- 
non‘and Sri Malaviya to Washing- 
ton to prepare: the ground for the 
Prime Minister’ s ‘meéting with 
President’ ‘Johnson. Many ‘in 
New Delhi’ have; taken these: as 
dangerous “moves “to ‘queer the 
pitch for’ Smt Gandhi's , talks in 
the Kremlin. Í 

” “Néw Delhi observers Doned 
feel that neither’ Sri’ Mehta nor 
Sri Subramaniam would fe ha- 


ving -an easy -time':in ‘Moscow. 


The fact that today. they- are: po- 


litically almost! persona:nsn grata in 


the world ‘outside -Western orbit, 
will certainly’: not; enhance their 
chances “of ‘success in negotiating 
The 


in that Sri-Mehta could manage 
to secure a formal invitation from 
Moscow’ only. three days-. before 


‘his: departure; ‘and that. too after 


‘a lot of activity behind. the. scene. 
It is more-than: likely that 
while the Soviet.. Union , would 


-not grudge helping ‘India in‘ her 


development programme, it. will 
‘not let New Delhi- take ‘her for 


‘granted. The fact that; even on 


the morrow of devaluation, _ 
there has been no high-level effort 
on: the -part of the Govérnment 
of India to thrash out the impli-. 
cations of the fall in the value of 
rupee for the economic relations 
with the Soviet Union has not 
gone ‘unnoticed. Uptil the day, 
of writing, the question has not 
been taken up beyond the level of 
S.T.C. officials and-this has: not 
helped to win > the under- 
standing of the Soviet-authorities. 
Srit Manubhai Shah realises this 
as he is believed to. have warned 
against the adverse effect of de- 
valuation’ on India’st trade with 
the. socialist countries. In place 
of the prospect’ of doubling the 
volume of Indo-Soviet trade, it 
is now assessed in authoritative 
quarters here that as much as 
25 per cent.of the present volume 
of ‘this trade. is likely to be. diver- 


ted to-the West. 


* * * 

MT GANDHES coming veit 
to Moscow may'thus prove to 
be a very difficult diplomatic 

assignment, thanks.to the’totally 
wrong premise Of her strategy both 
with regard to aid and foreign 
policy. After having squandered 
away the initiative and let it pass 
on, to Washington, ;she has been 
misled by’ her advisers into a 
situation in which a sheet anchor 
has been turned into a point of 
strain. © 

-, Nehru; had built, the edifice of. 
Indo-Soviet’ cooperation ‘as . an 
abiding asset both in the, struggle 
for economic regenération and emi- 
nence in: world affairs. By, allow- 
ing herself to be led into Washing- 
ton’s; parlour, his daughter. faces . 
the - prospect of fiasco both at 
at ‘home and abroad. Only sta- 
tesmanship of the highest calibre 
‘displayed during, the coming trip 
can save: Smt Gandhi from,.that 
prospect and the country from 
disaster. But this can. be done 
only: by a firm and courageous 
return to the wise strategy of her 
father and not by airing irrele- 
vancies as she did during 
Bombay AICC, about her readi- 
ness to wander away from it. 
Such .a:posture will be regarded 

by the world, at, best as infantile 
irresponsibility, and | at worst as 
ponucel suicide. 
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Prospects For Foreign Private Investments 


| KI MATHEW KURIAN 


The author ‘has made a specialised study of the role of foreign 


private 


recent and 


MONG ev various economic 
arguments advanced by the 
Finance Minister and other 

official spokesmen in favour of de- 
valuation, the expected increases 
in private foreign investments 
is, to say the least, the one 
that evokes the greatest amount 
of laughter. For, it is fairly 
obvious by now that the subs- 
tantive reasons for devaluation of 
the rupee on June 6, are to be found 
in the. éxtra-ceonomic and poli- 
tical field, though some econo- 
mists might choose to delude them- 
selves with conceptualised notions 
about devaluation culled out of 
borrowed economic theories. 


“Other Measures”’ 


The mere act of devaluation, 
it is now accepted even by official 
spokesmen, will not slove India’s 
balance of payments problems, 
the relative inelasticities both 
at the demand and supply 
sides, and the rising costs via the 
import contents of exports, be- 
ing too serious to be explained 
away. The best bet for the prota- 
gonists of devaluation Nis that 

“other measures” such as liberali- 
sed , import licences, relaxation 
of controls, freer industrial ‘Ji- 
cences, etc., which are, curiously 
enough, put forward as a “packa- 
ge programme” even to the ex- 
tent of complete negation of long- 
accepted Plan priorities and Indus- 
trial. Policy Resolutuons, ` will 
in the long run revitalize the eco- 
nomy particularly in the case of 
exportable goods ` and import 
‘ subsituting goods. ; 

On June 21, the Government 
of India liberalised the import of 
_ raw-materials, components and” 
spares for 59 priority industries.’ ~- 
The Government also announced 


~ 
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I capital . in 
Foreign’ Capital’ on 


Indian economy. His 


will. shortly, be reviewed in 
‘its decision to arrange for imports 
‘of larger. quantities of, fertilizers, 
pesticides, sulpher and rock phos; 
‘phates. These...decisions which 
were, taken in the pretext of res 
Vitalizing :, the. economy, were 
only the logical next step to’ the 
national surrender that had pre- 
‘ceded on June 6. Import liberali- 
‘sation was possible only because 
[of the reported informal assuran: 
ices given by the Consortium 
‘countries and ‘the World’ Bank 


~-abouf-non-project aid. -Devalua- 


tion which preceded import liber- 
alisation was, therefore, a necess- 
‘ary pre-requisite- for” ‘foreign 
aid.: American. aid, being. ‘a 
powerful weapon "for the execu- 
tion of U.S. foreign economic 
policies, the primary reliance on 
undiluted private enterprise has 
come to be 'the price we are pay- 
ing ‘for the ` otherwise’!‘innocent 
act- ' of -devaluation. - Thus, 
devaluation of the rupee was 
the oral test adminstered. by the 
World Bank and the -Aid-India 
‘Consortium headed -by the Uni- 
ted States to ‘ascertain-the de- 
‘gree'of pragmatism ‘that envelops 
the Government of India‘ and its 


‘capabilities in 'throwing-away the 


‘mask -of' socialism’: and -taking 
an ‘openly: capitalist pati of GENE: 
lopment.. ot ‘a 


5 


US Grand, ‘Strategy , 


In ‘this grand strategy of the 
U.S-dominated' World Bank and 


+ 


‚the Aid-India Cônsortiùmi; ` pri- 


vate foreign investments have 
been assigned a very important 
role. In published and unpub- 
lished documents, it has been made 
explicit,’ time. and again, that 
incréased’ relianée' on private 
: foreign investments is one of the 


__major Strategies of development 





book 
Indian Economy’ has been published 
Mainstream. 


Impact of 


piba by the U.S. Goverti- 
ment and the World Bank in 
solving India’s -'economic ills. 
Indeed, any substantial aid autho- 
risation by U.S.A. and other Con- 
sortium members will depend 
upon India’s willingness to succ- 
umb further on the question of 
private foreign capital and its 
readiness to shed its national- 
istic pretensions as embodied 
in the Industrial Policy Resolu- 
tions, in gay abandon. Those 
unfortunate Indians, both in the 
official and non-official circles, 
who staked all their hopes o- 


‘massive American and Cone 


sortium aid on just onf 
bold act of surrender called 
“devaluation” are surely to be dis- 
appointed. Even the much talked 
about non-project aid of 900 mil- 
lion dollers will elude the Indian 


-Planners unless they give in fur- 


ther and completely surrender 
on the more substantive ques- 
tions of national economic’ poli- 
cies, particularly the issue of 
“primary reliance” on pri- 
vate enterprise as the lever of 
economic growth in India. The 
process of final surrender is now 


„on the agenda at the meetings of 


Indian officials now at large in 
capitals of Consortium countries. 


-Doubtfal Argument 


The argument that devalu- 
ation will benefit India in terms 
of larger foreign.exchange resources 


- through private foreign capital 


imflow is a highly doubtful one. 
One has only to look more clo- 


- sely into the pattern of the so- 


called ‘capital inflow’. A 


. detailed break up of the Reserve 


Bank of India figures on increases 
in private foreign investments 


reveals that the predominant share 
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of the gross increases in such in- 
vestments has been taken by non- 
cash investments and such re- 
investments of earnings and in- 
vestments in kind. On a net 
basis, that is, after faking into 
account also repatriation! of cpt! 
tal, there has been an actual out- 
flow of foreign exchange, on cash 
account, The net inflow of fore- 
ign capital (taking into. account . 
also re-investments .of : profits 


and investments in kind) “during. .~ 


1954-60, amounting to: Rs-1284 
crores per year on the average, 
was composed of (a) a negative 
‘figure. of Rs. 7:5 crores, of cash 
transfers, that is, a net cash out- 
flow, (b) Rg. 15.2 crores',of: rẹ- 
investments, of earnings, and (c) 
:Rs 20.7 crores in: a form, .. of 
-investments in kKind,.3) > 


1 
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“Investments “in. Kind 


To the extent foreign com- 
panies invest in India in kind, 
that is, in the form of- machinery, 
comiponents, etc., -they will ‘now 
be able. to get, hs a r of de- 
valuation, a much larger lyolume 
of rupee ‘share-holding in- Indian 
“industries. The obligations: of 
_ the Indian economy in terms of 
“the book-value’ of foreign invest- 
, ments’ will -rise even when we 
' receive the same amount’ of in- 
` vestment goods. .No doubt, 
potential foreign investors; ‘may 
be encouraged to -invest also ‘in 
cash, since, as-a result of devalua- 
ation, ‘they | can‘now obtain more 
capitai in rupee terms for a given 
unit of foreign currency, The fact 
that the uncertainty about: the 
‘parity of the Indian rupee has 
now beeni settled may -also: pro- 
vide a psychological factor: encou- 
raging foreign companies to' invest 
in Indias} ees: 

The expectation that devalua- 
tion may induce. larger, ..inflow 
of private foreign capital, how- 
ever, is likely ‘to be totally mis- 
placed. Some ' of the major 
_ Consortium countries, U.S.A. 
and Britain, are experiencing their 
own versions . of the balance of 
payments problem: and. under 
compulsions to maintain restrict- 
‘jons on capital “investments 
abroad for some more time. :In 
West Germany the-price of money 
is already high and West German 
businessmen are not particular- 
ly induced to invest in India, Their 
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ie ae rik 


interest is confined largely to the 
supply of goods on the basis of 
credit which the West German 
Government provides on a 
government-to-government basis. 


ron g 





l TF + ror Ete E 
TO SERVE AS WALL 
á STREET! BASE .4 


yor CUS: ‘investors’ are. being ” 
“cajólèd to'come' to India’ so ° 
that using’ this country as’ 
their base they can‘ spread - 
their tentacles all over South- 
East ‘Asia.Here tisi-what. 
` the GOŻ'brochuren on, ferti- v> 
‘lizer indiistr y: prospects for . 

3 ‘the American: investors says: u 

*  “The' “plants ' at: port 
* “locations ‘can be’ easily:immade'' 

* Sportiente. ‘Eventually 
“it ‘will be: easier and ! miost* 
` profitable ‘to feed’ the South- -` 
East Asia’ markets” Withi < 
fertilizers’ from India’ than’ 
froin any, other . country.” ot 


palate’ Bira- 7UP Pst a 
` 


‘Little’ Benefits het 


The expected, ; benefits to India 
‘in. terms of, the, reduced foreign 
-gurrency ; burden, of, profit, trans- 
: fers.and capital, repatriation are 
ralso likely to., be, of.: very,. little 

-gonsequenice., “It is, neither, an 
important,gain for: [hdia,, nor a 
_ disincentive, ». to; foreign , invest- 
„ments „Ofa degree worth consi- 
nering : Fa oi crnayi sf 

The, teal, spurt, „in, -private 
Pomian, investments, however, will 
-come, not, from, devaluation, but 
-from, the,various other concessions 
that the ;Government. -0 „india 
is now increasingly bestowingyips 
„private, Foreign, investors} at athe 
-behest .of,, the, U S, .Goyernment 
and, the: ‘World. Bank, Notice- 
able increases in foreign,,. inyest- 
ments may be expected in some 
of the new manufacturing) linés 
such, as chemicals and allied 

1 prods “Inedicings ai and d pharma- 
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ceuticials, and a large variety’ of 
consumer products having very 
low priority under the originally 
accepted Plan frames. Liberlised 
imports of saw-materials will 
further enable , the foreign mono- 
to en- 
trench themselves in the indus- 
trial sector in India, they having 
already extracted substantial 
mepnpespions including the infamous 
a fertilizer deal. 
ee While, the probable effects 
Of, devaluation on India’s export 
and import trade may take some 
more, nme, to work , themselves 
out,,,,if ‘is ‘safe to conéludé that, 
what in ‘effect’ the” ‘package pro- 
gramme, „Oof, dėyalúation' and 
liberalization’ will ‘ultimately ' achi- 
‘eve ‘is a further’ intebsification ‘of 
‘capitalist development’ in India 
and the growth” of monopolies 
'arid” 'Serni-ionopolies. ’ For ‘the 
‘doubting’ Thorhases”* we may 
gable ‘from ` a, corréspondent’s 
report, covering “the opinion’ ‘that 
“emanated from’ ‘the first inteér- 
‘ministerial’ meetiing’ ‘held after 
“June” 6 to ‘consider’ the proposal 
“fot the’ formation of a Mono- 
polies’ Commission; 
= The, Union’ Governémnt 
is How coming round ‘to the 
view that nothing, much need 
.be done about curbing mono- 
‘ polies at this stage of-India’s 
economic development. - (The 
- Statesman, June 19,- 1966.) - 
With’ the Government’ con- 
“sistently shedding all: pretensions 
of a socialistic’ posture, and will- 
-ing ‘to compromise: ‘with foréign 
capital," and’ with-‘the political 
‘compulsion : ‘of aid} we are now 
moving’ fast towards -a! decisive 
‘stage dn’ Indian ‘economic. deve- 
‘lopment,’ the’ stage “of maturing 
"ian ~ ' Capitalism! ' in colla- 
oration’ with’ foreign monopoly 
capital” Devaluation ‘is- but- one 
` Of-the fringe issues! Oniwhich ‘the 
theroriticians can -sit ‘and argue ; 
` but the'politics of aid‘and. foreign 
"investments" continues unabated. 
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HERE may. bẹ. many, factors’ 
..Zesponsible for,the ebullient, 
‚cand youthful :Mr.,, Bhutto 
fone officially, declared, sick, and, 
unfit. The dominant impression,; 
however, is;that. by doing so Pre- 
sident Ayub. Khan: has,strengthe-, 
ned-his, ‘personal. position agaipst, 
thedanger ofa possible rival emer-, 
gingin the near future. This ‘expla; 
nation ds- -no, doubt, correct, “but, 
only to. aidimited, extents) yt as, 
Ayib tbt "A (ie eah genla biod 
yub Fa in Ute gly BIGOS eatur 
r (THere-is ho: dènying. that:Pre:: 
i Ayubi hasi-never ilet: grass. 
grow under his! feet.//He, has al~, 
ready-elimindted men liké:;General, 
Azam ‘Khan, General: Sheikh and- 
Air Marshal Asghar: Khan: and 
has “announced :the..retirement: of 
General -Musa..All of. them iat: 
ohg time /orthe other .presented: 
asizeable challenge’ to.ithe -Presi-! 
dent’s power and'prestige. Et. Gena 
Azam: Khan ‘especially had at/one 
titie "‘emerged:as_the,.only- per, 
sonality:except-thé President,:com- 
manding-réspect ‘and ‘influence. in; 
both wings.) Everi during:ithe, last 


Presidential... élections:«Ithe » ex- 


Governor of East:Pakistanseemed 
to have a good following.:.For all 
intents and-purposes, however,-all, 
those -on whom Presidentialraxe 
has fallen have been reduced. to 
the position ; of -being: political 
light-weights:. :-1: 
‘ Mr Bhutto’s'case:seems: some- 
what different. Firstly: he was. not; 
aitnember' of: the military.-junta 
like all: the: others. mentioned 
above.. Secondly, he isso young: 
and “politically ŝo unpredictable 
that'his future could:,not: ben so, 
easily: writtent off. ‘Thirdly, junlike, 
all others he has not been: dropped. 
or. dismissed but has: only,, been 
temporarily relieved. of his duties., 
This. means -that the door is “still 
open both :,for. . the, ‘President 
and for, himself to, walk, back, to, 
the .chair in. the ‘Foreign Office, 

It is this element of ambiguity 
and uncertainty which has vested 


eth yah yay, 
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voto baggy Boorgat] i 
Moye nt BURST Ghjenti 
un cp BPa adh suo nd vogn 
marh; eren: nibi ieii 
e ya ugung o oe andha A 
DADI Zr al 
arly PI ahos resides A 
DEIAN es uxa cuales hans 


Si T oe Ns aii ororo 


dab int s ial g itt 

in, fhe. episode. ‘Telating’ fe fee, 
moval of, Mr , Bhutto, a, “great, 
deal. of, mystery, and: “Speculation 
It;is. not, J for i instaricé, “conclusively” 
known; whether, Mr. Bhutto, was. 
removed, because, of “foreign pies~” 
spre , or, ‘due fo, “President Ayub’s; 
fear, “On, account, of | ‘his, FOE 

inister’ S growing popularity. y 

in This, writer, however; i is OF t 
firm opinion that’ the question of 
Sino- Fak, allie, had; VETY, “little; 
t9..,da. ath "Bhutto's exit, 
The p policy was, iiiatd, ne on g 366, 
and Mr. Bhutto had ‘only ‘played 
a majordomo té:hisiboss. it ns Ales 
well known that contrary to the 
géneral i impression’ itt this” eotintry, 
policy- makers’ in, Washington, es” 
pecially ` the péntagon, were never 

múch disturbe d DY the’ ‘Sind-Pak! 


Hedi. i Fact," Mr. Bhütto 

had {ately 4 rie id afegint : 
tion with mi r Dean iRiisk' 
atid’ pane “Tt is highly’ 


uillik ry" “that! CIA would’ Be alter’ 
the blood: of'tlie mah Whom! Mr 
McNathard, hdd!fepeatedly given 
excellent ‘certificates ‘of good « cons! 
duct. “Moreovet; ‘répeated ‘assert! 
tidings “Of! President ‘Ayub and" his’ 
liglitehahts, ‘especially’ the” Law! 
Mi histér ` MES. M: Zafai’s recént 
saenient "that! Sino: Pak’ friend- 
ship was.” ' aset“ “on “foundations 
miich stronger’ than’ ‘either’ ideolo; 
gical differénces {OF per spuial likes! 
atid ‘dislikes; give! lie the hopé 
that. Pakistan” a ‘géttifig’ dig? 
enchanted’ from its eee ie 
neighbour. nea a mils 


EAA ta aest oid PRIZ 


RoI oe PEA A k ay ban 


AEA ERO 


cen to! t e s eechies o ‘the 
‘so-called, Ch inese,, jiemä. ‘who, had 
been,’ touring ‘Pakistati ‘and’ „had 
never ‘lost an opportunity,’ tô “rés 
affirm)’, their qy solidarity? ‘witli 


even’ without "Mr. 


“Muslims of Pakistan on an issue 
like“ Kashinit”’ and! assure the’ 
Pakistanis that’ Chitia «continued ' 


tobe their’ most ‘trusted ally in ee 


world,’ Chou” En:lai’s'. ‘visit « 
aflotier” “proof of the onchange. 
pattern of Sind-Pak’ relations. - 


eam fp aety tlh fet 


Ultimate Loyalty WIM AAE dats 


A A merica: is hoe likely to: get dis-" 
turhed' ‘Over t 'this feldtionship which’ 
she i is. conviticed, ' “is only Of a're- 
gional, nature’ and ‘doesnot affect’ 
the ultimate ` loyalty < of Pakistan’ 
in case iof) a-iglobal-;conflict. It; 
seems, therefore, fairly certain that 
‘Bliutto at the 
helih’ of fottign- affairs, things will’ 
goon as: tisual vis-a-vis India as‘ 
well''as’ China. Theré-is, however, 
no” denying ” ‘that “Mr: - Bhutto’s’ 
remova! hwoitld!! provide ’ Rawal- 
pindi With ad ‘added ‘attiaction’ to 
entice those’ reluctant elements in 
Washington ‘Who ‘had: -started 
doubting’ Pakistan’s. ‘utility as an 
ally, of ‘the United ‘States! Mrs 
Bhutto's “head” thay be'an ùn- 
soligited’ présent ` ‘fot the ‘White 
Housé;" yet, thë Pakistani Presi-: 
dent ‘is ‘determined ‘to ‘Extract ‘the 
best’ j ossible ‘reward ''from his 
coufiterpart in Atheri¢a: Pakistani 
press has ‘alréady started: a subtle 
canipaign of persitasiof that it was 
high time for America to résume 
arms” “aid” slispended © ‘since ` Sep~ 
tember “fast! ' In’ - the ‘immediate: 
future, Mc: ‘Bhutto’s ! removal is 
likely’ ‘to''yield’ restilts-during the 
Congtessional : hearings about the 
restimption of the’ arms aid. - 
‘Phere’ are ‘indications, ‘atid for 
that’ „one has’ to -beliéve ‘not’ only 
the’ vérsions: of the ‘Pakistani: 
corfespondents stationed: in’ -Wa- 
shington, but -also a! number ‘of 
well-iffformed Western’ newsmen, 
who’ say’ that sofe sortiof é a partial 
résuniption’ of arms’ ‘aid was likely 
to’ ‘follow AS a" inatter’ of fact, 
this“ was ‘expected’ even ~ ‘before 
ME ‘Bhutto’s’ exit. ‘But’ things’on 
this’ ‘front: may’ ‘bé'a' little- easier 
both for Rawalpindi and Washing- 
ton after the- imaginary sacrifice on 
Pakistan’ s part. t 

It'is this’ aspéct “of the Pak- 
American ` relationship! which is 
likely’ to “become more pronoun- 
ced in the days to''come, about 
Which India should’ do well to be 
cautious: There is eyer: y possibility 
that Mr. Bhutto’s exit will be 
used by Pakistani rulers to show 
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to the world that they. have really - 


taken to the path of reason and 
peace and normalcy between the 
two countries is, therefore, now 
only a matter of time. In the mean- 


time they would argue, it would, 


help them inmensely vis-a-vis their 


own masses who are supposed to” 


-be extremely pro-Bhutto, if mili- 
tary aid is resumed. This will, they 
would plead, enable them to show 
their people that Mr. Bhutto’s 
departure has not been in vain. 


Relations with Soviet Union 


There are indications that with 
Soviet Union too, though to a 
much lesser extent, Pakistan would 
follow the same line of reasoning. 


It is, for instance, very significant, 


that pro-Government Pakistani 
papers have been adroitly hinting 
that Mr. Bhutto’s policies were 
as unpopular with the Soviet 
Union as they were with the 
United States. Some have even 
gone to the extent of making.subtle 
suggestions that Mr. Bhutto’s 


removal has followed Soviet De-- 


puty Prime Minister’s tour of 
Pakiatan. The Pakistani President 
has made no secret of his annoy- 
ance over what he called “conti- 
nued Soviet arms aid to India 


on a massive scale”: He is reported. 
to have sent, a personal message, 


through the Soviet Deputy Prime 
Minister Morozov to Kremlin 
that arms supply to India should 
be stopped forthwith.. Moreover, 
officially inspired Pakistani pro- 
paganda has lately been expressing 
its deep disappointment over 
Soviet Union’s inability to ‘per- 
suade India to reopen talks over 
Kashmir”. This pressure is likely 
to be increased in the days to 
come and Rawalpindi, will try to 
sell the line to Kremlin that un- 
less these two minimum demands 
of hers are conceded, there is 
every possibility of her relapsing 
into the postures of Mr. Bhutto’s. 
days. 

Rawalpindi is expected to make 
fullest use of its announcement 
that it was going to reopen the 
Kashmir issue in the Security 
Council. It is thus expected that 
Western opinion will now be still 
more favourably inclined towards 
the Pakistani case and the Soviet 
attitude may be a little more 
sympathetic than it has been so 
far. 


A pronounced trend of the 
Pakistani propaganda in recent 
days has been the playing up of 
anti-Indian stories regarding 
Kashmir. Simultaneous publicity 
is provided to thé resolve ‘of the 
Kashmiri people, especially the 


Azad Kashmir mujahids, to li», ; 


berate their beautiful land from 
the Indian, yoke””. With the threat 
of ‘reopening’ of the issue in the 
Security Council’ it may’ be rea- 
sonable to: expect, some trouble 


over the , cease-fire | line ' “which , 


could’ provide. Pakistan. with ‘atv 
excuse, however. lame-it may be, 


for creating. an articficial sense of. 


emergency in ‘the sub-continent. 
All indications at the moment 
point to the’ fact that Pakistani 
intransigence is likely, to be en- 
hanced aftet the departure of 'the 


fire-spitting ‘Foreign Minister, Tar’ 


ther than to be reduced., 


l, 


Cause of Renjoval etnon 


Let us, now come ‘back’ to the, s 


question , posed .in .the begin- 
ning: wliy. was.Mr. Bhutto re- 
moved,..from, his - -foreign: office 
chair? We have already discussed 
that though. his removal, might 
help Rawalpindi, in’ .its relations 
vis-a-vis Washington, it was ; cer- 
tainly not the consequence. of any, 
sizable. pressure. Similarly, it is 
evident that in spite of being a 
much publicized’ personality Mr. 
Bhutto had not yet developed into 
a serious threat to . his President. 
He was, however, a source, of cons-; 
tant annoyance to_ some. of: the 
most . trusted lieutenants, ‘Of | the 
President, like the ‚Commerce Mi- 
nister, who also happens to be the, 
Presidential adviser on. Defence 
Affairs, Mr., Ghulam Farooq,’ 
Minister for ‘Information and 
Broadcasting, Khwaja Shahabud- 
din, West Pakistan Governor,. 
Malik Amir Mohammad Khan 
and the up and coming: Law: 
Minister, Mr. S. M. Zafar, who 
with his youthful looks is’ being 
groomed as ‘a successor to Mr. 
Bhutto. All these close associates 
of President ‘Ayub Khan cai now 
reasonably feel satisfied over the 
removal of a youngster, who had 
made añ entry into ‘high’ politics 
in the fashion of an Arabian 
Night prince and has made his 
exit in the same aura of ' mystery 
and unreality. It is also’well known 
that bosses of the Presidential 


Muslim League were not feeling 
happy over Mr Bhutto’s rise in 
the esteem of West Pakistani 
youngsters and had always been 
eager that he was provided mini- 
mum pulicity in the Muslim 
League meets. It, therefore, seems 


„obvious, that by removing’ Mr. 


Bhutto, President Ayub has tried to 
placate further the powerful group 
of Punjabi politicians who were 
feeling jealous of this young 
man ‘who had neither a political 
career behind him nor a’ military 
background. 

While discussing the possible 
future of Mr Bhutto, it will be 
realistic to note that contrary 
to a general misconception Mr 
Bhutto is‘not much of a political 
force in terms of power politics, 

at least forthe time being. His 
hold over the political organisation 
parties could welcome him dis- 
placing old and well-established 
opposition leaders. In a political 
entity like West Pakistan, where 
most of the political loyalities are 
still determined’ on tribal: and 
sectarian lines the fact of Mr 
Bhutto being a Sindhi and a Shia 
will prove a great disadvantage 
to him in the long run. As regards 
his possible following in the so 
called “young officers’ in the 
army it is extremely doubtful that 
any significant group among the 
armed forces could support a man, 
the logic of whose policies is to 
repeat the tragedy of the Septem- 
ber war from the shock of which 
the Pakistani military organiza- 
tion is still standing shattered and 
demoralised. As regards the power- 
ful business circles, they gave their 
verdict to two days after Mr 
Bhutto’s removal. The stock ex- 
change for the first time after the 
September war had shown an 
upward trend. . 

The only following Mr 
Bhutto could command are 
the’ West Pakistani students. East 
Pakistanis would not support a 
man who has been too closely 
aligned with West Pakistani ext- 
remist nationalism. 

Four days after his being 
retired Mr Bhutto was repor- 
ted to have collapsed due to 
heat when mobbed by a few 
thousand young admirers in 
Lahore. The collapse seems as 
much of his political dreams as of 
physical capacity. 
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LL: India Radio is a .muchs:, 


maligned institution. It 

gets little appreciation from 
an ungrateful ‘public for the care 
with which it foresees new. trends 
and secures the services of obli- 
ging interpreters ' ‘of, ue “winds 
of change.” ' r 


Strongest Point 


In fact, prescience is AIR’S 
strongest point. Who but the 
AIR authorities could ‘have’ so 
accurately anticipated the main 
changes ` that were to take’ place 
in the attitude of the Govern- 
ment to the shaping of the domes- 
tic economy as well as to foreign 
policy and acquired an authori- 
tative interpreter of the mind. of 
the Prime Minister? For, long 
before the fertiliser deal and the 
Foundation project and the deci- 
sion to slash the rupee to con- 
vince Washington of our loyal- 
ty, AIR had discovered Sri Frank 


of the Express empire with many 
links abroad. 


Sri Frank Moraes is very 
much in the air nowadays, dedi- 
catedly instructing not only the 
people of this country but their 
rulers as well. ' We. should bè 
deeply grateful to the AIR for 
enabling us to hear the voice 
and inhale the wisdom of this 
new Messiah week after week.' 


Quite often one comes across 
jounalists in the capital who 
think that behind the frequency of 
Sri Moreas’ . broadcasts lies a 
great deal ‘of wire-pulling. , This 
impression is unfortunate; per- 
haps it is born of envy. The pre- 
ent wrtier not long ago had occa- 
sion to discuss. the’ wides- 
spread impression with a senior 
official of AIR. The writer was 
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immediately, enlightened -on the 
subject. Sri. Moraes,. he - was’ 
told, - bolonged . to that unique 
variety of ‘human beings known 
to the. broadcasting world. as a 
‘“‘good., broadcaster’. Not, be- 


ing. well versed. in the technique. 


of mass communication. media, 
the writer put the next ignorant 
question : “What do you mean 
by’.a..good broadcaster?’ Pati- 
ently the -official explained that 
good broadcaster was one with 
a.good voice: which ‘carried . well 
over: the ,f‘system’’.; Were the 
AIR authorities thinking of re- 
cruiting any; playback singers 
reputed for their wonderful voice 
to participate in the talks pro- 
gramme? Understandably the 
official was rather annoyed by 
this question. Chidingly he in- 
formed the present -writer it was 
not the voice alone that matter- 
ed, though it was a major point, 
,in favour of Sri Moraes; the offi- 


Moraes, the’ topmost employee ~“ cial preferred not to go into the 


test of Sri Moraes’ outstanding 


_, qualities which placed him far. 


' above others in the profession. If 
ever the. official concerned.chances 
to,.read ‘this’ article he. will surely 
regret his, unwillingness to, un- 
burden , ‘himself, ` since he’ has 
missed ‘an oppurtunity’ to pre- 
sent a complete portrait of his 
institution’s idol. , 


The Mind and the Volé 


“ Before ii became absolutely 
clear that, ithe Indira Gandhi Go- 
vernment ,was bent on. reversing 
the national policies shaped under 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s . leadership, 
many ‚wondered whether Sri 
Moraes was not being allowed 
to condemn our basic policies 
making use’ of a ‘public-sector 
medium. But now all lingering 
doubts. must, have vanished from 
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men’s minds. „From the be- 
ginning Sri Moraes had been cho- 
sen by the knowledgeable autho- 
rities of AIR to be the mentor of 
a vacillating Government. Once 
the changes’ in the policy had 
come to the surface, his trans- 
formation into the one and only 
authentic interpreter of the Prime 
Minister’s mind is but natural. 
His value to the Government 
is three-fold: he has always 
been an ardent advocate of the 
virtues of the private sector which 
Jawaharlal Nehru. did not always 
‘recognize adequately; he has 
always been a vehement critic of 
JSawaharlal’s economic and foreign 
policies and therefore, is in 
‘tune with the present Govern- 
ment; and in veiw of his valuable 
“contacts” abroad his interpre- 
tation of the mind at the top 
would carry reassurance to the 
right quarters.. In these circum- 
stances who but the cussed would 
find fault with AIR? 

- ~ It must’ provide ` considerable 
satisfaction to the Indira Gandhi 
Government that Sri Moraes 
is satisfied with the changes 
brought ‘about in the nation’s 
economic policies, with incen- 
tives to big business, abandon- 
ment of obsession: with planning 


- unmindful of the requirements 


of the: vastly more important 
“global strategy” of the bene- 
volent U.S.’ administration? 
and acceptance of large-scale 
entry into the national economy 
-of American capital and into the 
institutions of leraning of Ame- 
rican ‘“‘professors’” and others 
who can keep an eye on our be- 
haviour and correct us from time 
to time, onthe top ofthe agenda. 

` But there is one point on which 
the present Government is yet 
to meet Sri Moraes’ requirements ; 
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the question of non-alignment, 
or rather the redefinition of the 
term to suit the new relationship 
our Government seeks with the 
USA. It is to be hoped that 
those in power will take heed, 


for, otherwise it will become 
exceedingly difficult for Sri 
Moraes to intercede on their 


behalf with the ene ie 
Washington. 


U.S. Prerogative 


In his recent broadcast in the 
‘Focus’ programme nof . AIR 
(June 23,1966.. iz 9.15, .p:mJ 
Sti Moraes first of all, disabused 
the public mind of. the feeling that 
Smt Indira Gandhi was, going 
to Moscow voluntarily . inorder 
to.explain the. latest policy. tre; 
nds. It was little. more ithan-.a 
‘favour ‘the Prime „Minister .'was 
conferring on’ the , Kremlin; 
fortunately she now :“‘can squeeze 
in a few days’? for‘the Moscow 
visit. The. Russians. wanted. her 
to stay for eight.days.but- she cou- 
ld only manage. fout ı with, diffi- 
culty. All of. which, shows, :.ọne 
infers from- Sri Moraes?’ words, 
that thé.Soviet Union isi not., very 
important in: the present -scheme 
of things. -. Being: better. versed 
in. ‘‘the -semanties of;the intep- 
national diplomacy.’ than.: Smt 
Indira Gandhi’s «rlcritics; .. Sri 
Moreas invoked the’. Tashkent 
spirit.to -show, that. the, Soviet 
Union had no business ‘to wonder 
at our changing policy postures. 
When it is. obvious that-thet? pri- 
vilege > of ‘telling our.: Govern- 
ment what to do‘is the,total pre- 
rogative - of the.. U.S., Adminis; 
tration and the World: ‘Bank, 


-can anyone be so ‘presumptuous - 


-as to base -comment: onthe im- 
possible situation of “Moscow 
wanting to-know what'wé,are. up 
to.. After all,: Moscow, does not 
„provide some of our. jleading 
lights with PL 480.. rupees;_nor 
does it provide outstanding men 
of “intelligence”; . nor. even; prj- 
vate capital to buttress our, own 
selfless private sector. eri 


` What is the Goncltigion fromal 
this? ‘Others may have’ ‘doubts, 
but Sri‘ Moraes “knows. ‘“This 
whole business ‘revolves ‘really 
around the ‘new image’ ‘of non- 
alignment” which ‘in ‘recent times 
“has acquired noyél ’ manifesta- 


ela 


tions.” Look at Pakistan. It 
is a case of non-alignment, 
being “‘bi-alignment’—that is, 


he explains very considerably, 
“involvement in the affiairs of 
both blocs’. Both the Nehru 
concept of non-alignment and 
Pakistan’s version of it are, Sri 
Moraes condescendingly informs 
us, acceptable to both Washing- 


1 v tone” ahd Mostow. {This clears} 


3 


up two -important points : That” 
what- Pakistan, has been, practi- 
sing it also fdri-Alighment,’ al- 
though the non-aligned "bloc 
mày not understand. itsl- and. that 
SriMoraes isim la! position (riot 
only:'!to J .ifiterpreti Weshingtan’s 

and New':Delhits: minds'‘but)-that 
of Moscow’ as" well Whichi sis 
more than can bevsaid ‘of! ahyone 
elge'eVen in ‘thisyland of -fivei 
hundred’ ‘million:: tpeople.-- ui 


t e, MURRET nI "SMP. ai! 
The, Royal ‘Road. WD te ny 


- The- most- impontait question 
igi : What { should.) Smt 
Indira ‘Gandhi ‘do-.iniMoscow:'? 
Since! ‘mon-alignmenb» has |go-far 
meant non-involvement and there- 
fore equating'Ithe-aggressor with, 
the aggresséd(as;: for: instance 
anehi a tlh WO] batuei 
wq eaha Si fie Siqi G 
AE Adrbnnpaubu J See 
i whim seS lerin 


HONG KONO'DETTER ae vu n 


i A ii 


jo 


FA 


ELEA 


ST 
LO? nie jai 
Poa desodt u 
Ol gee Jeo sear 


sm Mao 'Tse-tun 


eae io aA P aid ie N 


Jody 


an 


veer it a 


tapal i 


1 tind Devil ioul -AN MUSAFIR 


sE tat aya tty wlth Asii Oly 


Ml Hg ake! th e revival of Hitler 
| Bes smi" Whati is happ éning 
in China tódiäy” ith é tam z 
of” a “cultilfal -'reyolütidt™ His 
řeally ` a -war against!“ ctiltuiie:, 
Plenty -`of “information ‘about 
it can be gathered héig!” from 
circles ° friendly,,to, Peking, ii 

This great “Cultural Revolu- 
tion”? ` opened with the’ ‘crushing 
of 'Pëking’s «party! Coftimittee;, 
headed ' by,’ Politburo rember 
"peng "Chen; ; ‘FeorBanisation 
of “two “Peking’s" ‘hews! “ ‘papers 
and putting ' ynder- arrest noted 
writers and hilosophers’ Tike 
Teng To ‘and’ Wu "Hañ “now. 
In -fact, ‘the 'fretizieg "drive has 
engulfed ‘all ^ the" 'eduċátional 
instittitions' ‘beginning’ with" ‘Uni- 


. 
` 
` 
+ 


in the case of Vietnam on which 
New Delhi has after Nehru main- 
tained ‘“‘strict neutrality”) Smt 
Indira Gandhi should now 
“attempt to rectify and remove 
Ear yoele this unfortunate image 
of India as a non-aligned country.” 
What should non-alignment 
méan in the new-context? Why, 
it should simply mean that we 
(interpret non-alignment as 
“néutrality and hold our tongues 
in the event of a conflict.” So 
far as Vietnam is concerned, this 
is the least we can do, even if we 
garenunable tor: “brinigi | ourselves 
td douthe proper thing, namely, 
insist on sthe:Ametican, military 
presence -continuning:: there; in, 
orden ito,-protect:,, democracy , the 
world.. -Oven:- =Non-alignment 
is:only a:‘méans- and, notan end. 
This is how Smt Indira: :Gandhi 
must present “the new image 
of non-alignment as’: India under- 
sta ds it.’ The, Kremlin must 
cléarly , ibe pi å ‘that under ` the 
édict’ Of high ” ‘Pp igsts in- Ney 
Delt fe Hada Ya “nbn alignment | 
the, Right r royal! road’ to Washing: 


ton Miere, ‘undreamt Hof fayouts 
£ apshdae, 

await, the os Me unii, Hati ok puen 
giova Gg ep Ios en Anoe ui 
JHotbgs nn bviysvos bna tke 
‘Obata d to A AAN 
GEOL sed Siar ate ee o ui 
ah ous ebor Bites ERA 
-iy yee wi AR PSS a Mah tateurt a 
sht Ga SAUE YP] E A EJ inr 


- a ree GO am en ae 


ig i ; 
gs: Brown’ Shirts!’ ;' 


“otal 
capia Aiba ies dido 


«Arad 


tenat: i 


t 
edot, 


veias, and’, "down" ‘tb pliinary 
zp: j m ale 
Chita’ 


s~ 


jlütion F 


pas sciéntific eiie a 
educational’ ifistitutions. Facts 
‘galore ‘have reached here'to show 
the: enormity, of 'it'all’ after’! the 
arrests of Peng: Chen and Teng 
To! (the fatter committed suicide . 
‘in jaily!a' number of ‘leading wor- - 
“kéts’of the ‘Propaganda ‘ Depart- 
iient “of! the’ ‘Central: Committee 
of the Communit Party of China 
Lu-Ding-Ji: - “among, ' them— 
‘were! arrested! and: the Minister 
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of High Education Tsian Nan- 
hsian was deprived of his post. 
His whereabouts are still unknown. 


Army Guards 


In the beginning of June, a 
special “working group” with 
army guards came to the Peking 
University campus and started 
the purge there. They charged 
the Rector of the University 
Lu-Ping and ma dy- -professi Orsy - 
and lecturers with? oppesing 
Mao Tse-tung and called on the 
students to organize meetings 
and discussions to campaign 
against the‘ ‘‘misdeeds’., of. thei 


lecturers and leaders of theiUni-. 


versity. Such meetings were held 
for several, daysyand these, turn; 
ed ‘into... shysterigal. o gatherings 
reminiscent. of Hikers., Brown 
Shirt. ı pogroms— during which 
the “students battered:, ‘dissenting 
teachers, | prgfessors, «and 
eyen -degns.,. They. ‘spitted, ‘at 
their taces,; put, ‘the., fools ` caps 
with sign “traitor” on, their heads, 
forced. them -:to how. before the 
students; and. ,1 apologize -, for 
their “sins” and., “mistakes”, 

University Chancellor Lu-Ping 
himself was accusédubyi the''stul 
dents that he had, opposed, the 
sëndjng ‘of tlie, students. ’to the 
counttyside; during” the examina: 
tions. ' Besides,” he’ was “accused 
of, etting qn, “foreign ` ‘teachers, 
in {b.t he Universit, overburdened 
the ‘Studdhts ‘with! Jek sons’ aud ‘ex: 
aminations ‘that prevented ` them 
oun studying Mao: ‘ Tse-tung’s 


wo ane students í . Sealéd 
j ip he house “of iptoféssor Eu- 
Biag with abusive placards 


Bee Tohe the’ sald ‘professor, tried 
to Ro out of his" ‘shelter the’ stu- 
dents caught’ ‘hod - of him "and 
hanged’ round his’ neck the pla- 
card with the ‘fascriptions “I 
an a traitor” and later on beat hit 


Martie distingudin ` ‘university 
Professor Huang’ Yi-jen “wai 
exposed to sintilar, humiliation, 
and beaten‘ up} his ‘only | crime 
being , that he’ had'‘called for the 
study | of western diterature sates 
fully. 2 

“The”: $ Physics,” = Dëbarimetit 
Rector.. was dismissed ‘because 
he had demanded,’ more labora- 
tory research and ‘leds of sheeting 
of different kirids. A Philology 
Department lecturer was charged 
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«gatherings. 


wuth the weakness for ‘‘bour- 
geois customs” because he had 
preferred meat meals at the cafe- 
teria. 

Chemisrty Department Pro- 
fessor Wan-Hsia-ping, Philology 
Professor Cheng-Hsiang-ping 
and a Philosophy Department 
lecturer were arrested on June 
10. The excited crowd forced 
them to go out into the univer- 


a. Sity quadrangle, -h ¿hanged -the _abu-, 
eliive. “placards! Mound thcir fecks,- 


put on their heads paper fool’s 


“feaps, forced ithem! to bøw, before 


the students and walk past the 
The- crowd, mocked 
and jeered, at the teachers, spitted 
and spilled ink on them, kicked 
them and pulled off their clothes. 
The next ‘day ' Professor’ Cheng- 
Hoiang-tse"’ ‘corhmitred ° suicide. 
Such’ ‘gruésoine . ‘things ‘ ate 
taking’ place’ ‘at. other educational 
institu iots, "soeh as ‘the scienti- 
fiċ-ind sttial un versity, thé’ indus- 
trial University, pedagogical uni- 
versity, and’ institute, . the’réasearch 
flint of’ électronics and ' the 
Inst itute of’ mines.’ ‘The leaders 
of ‘these éducational’ ‘institutions, 
heads ` Of. departments, and fe facul- 
ties Ante “dismissed. , 
those" ‘arrested’ ‘and 

igh tor 


thé ' former 

Ha the institute’ of ‘Mines, 

U Ti: iiü, -his deputy Wei-Min, 
the néw ? director ‘of ’ this” insti- 
tite Chen ‘Yi-fan, tlie Director 
of” studies, L “Wei-Pung, ‘the 
Director of’ the ” “research Insti- 
tute for. Electronics Gu. UAR 


Mad ‘Man-Hunt. 


$ In, many ‘high’, “Ead” primary 
schools. a -“‘cultural, , revolution?’ 
looks dike a man-hunt' for, teachers. 
The walls ofthe schopls are, stuck 
with Placards calling for the’ oust- 
ing cag „the, teachers. 
the Peking "schools,.-. students 
came out against teachers’ dnd 
against the headmaster: of .,the 
school. They surrounded the 
sclrool, set up their own guard 
and.Jet-nobody out of the school 
duri ug the day., 

“the following day the stù- 
dents ‘ dragged the headmaster 
of “the!-school! out of the quads 
rangle: and he’ was.: mercilessly 
beaten, up and abused.: He 
was made to apologize. In 
thé ` evening an elderly teacher 
was carried oùt ofthe school, 


owe 


Be alt ‘i jir yai 


In, one of 


_half:of the adult 


his chin cut and his dress stained _ 
with the blood and ink. 


Suicidal Frenzy 


The beating and annihilation 
of the intellectuals which is carried 
out regularly by the order from 
top ‘authorities has nothing in 
common with the slogans which 
are published now in the Chinese 
press about “aims and tasks” 
of; this “cultural revolution”. 
{t'i$' really monstrous to go in 
for a destruction of so many 
professors, scientists, cultural 
workers, in any civilized society. 
It is suicidal for a country when 
population 
is still illiterate and where the 
leaders claim to spread the free- 
dom of ideas, freedom of 
struggle of opinions. 

This ` “Cultural Revolution” 
which would haye made Goering 
happy, has few parallels in modern’ 
history except Hitler’s Germany. 
If adequate information of this 
ghastly crusade against cultutre 
goes out, it 'is sure to rouse the 
conscience of the civilized world 
and Mao Tse-tung’s barbarian 
team would have to reckon with 
a world- wide movement to save 
Chinese’ scientists “and cultural 
workers many of.-whom ‘enjoy 
recognition-in the world of cul- 
ture in every country. 
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Examination Scandal in. West, Bengali- 
GOUTAM, ‘CHATTOPADHYAY k 


_ The author 
of Histor 7 


HE shocking s that 
have happened during this 
` year’s’ University examina- 
tions in Calcutta have hit the 
headlines and distressed progre- 
ssive opinion all over India. 
Let ‘us briefly recapitulate 
what actually happened. On 
April 30, the last date of 
B. i and B.Sc. (Part I) Honours 
examinations, a‘ few hundred 
examinees came out of the’ ex- 
amination centre, .situated in 
the newly-constructed Calcutta 
University Centenary . building, 
protesting against alleged “stiff”? 


questions. They were mostly 
History and Economics Honours 
students. Other examinees 


refused to walk out and the girls 
in the adjoining building were all 
for continuing the examination. 
The “rebels”? were furious at 
this and attacked the “loyal” 
examinees with steel chains and 
other weapons. They reansacked 
the whole Centenary building, 
smashed window panes, twisted 
and broke fan-blades, showers 
in bathrooms as weell as chairs 
and tables. They beat up and 
seriously injured many “loyal” 
xaminees whom they considered 


dalals. They assualted the 
University Officials and leaders 
of the University Students’ 


Union who had tried to prevent 
their rowdyism. They forcibly 
entered into girls’ examination 
centre, and roughly handled 
many girl examinees. In short 
the whole nightmarish affair 
reminded us ‘strongly of the 
activities of racist and fascist 
hoodlums of the West. 
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to. i rye 


age oS 


of ‘the’ ar “ible” is the Head’ of the Pein ; 
Surendranath ‘College for” Wopen ini Calcutta.’ i, 


‘7 


“What i -evelt” ‘more, fertible 


They 


May, , “during ` e ass) 
Chemistry (pass), and | B. e 
examinations: , On. _April ; 


itself, I came ‘to the scene bat 
an hour after’ the. ugly incidénts. 
I am a teacher ,of history’ ina 
noted’ Calcutta College feactiing 
Honours students - for... a 
decade. 

examinees, both „boys and. girls: ; 
As it was the. last day of. Honours 
examination (fourth. ‘papery, F en- 
quired as to’ how they had, fared 
in ‘the .-first three papers. The 
unanimous ‘reply. „Was that the 
first three papers were, very teå- 
sonable and they had done “well. 
So, if for the sake, of argument, 
we accept the eee that the « ques: 


i efo 


to tackle, ey ‘would resoit,’ to 
rowdysim in order to` upset the 
examination and this, force ~ a 
re-examination. | ° 


ti Gy 


Value of Degree e er s 


t i th 

Tn other words an Honours 
degree must be secured by hook 
or crook, so that .,the ‘gates 
are thrown wide open.to such, 
persons to get the job of a-high- 
school teachet.at Rs. 220 per: mon- 
th. What does it ‘mattér: if- such 


-an Honours’ degree-holding fea“ 


cher knows next to nothing about. 


` iñ ‚order ” to 


oia 


elso t SAt E 


the subject, re Who cares for the 
poor, innocetit’ school-children, 
on whose” tiny young: shoulders, 
the dead-weight of such Honours 
degrée- holdihg tédchers ` are being 
dumped every year! To the best 
of my knowledge there is no clau- 
sé in the constitution: or progra- 


. mme of any ‘teacher’ s association 


in West Bengal ‘that'a teacher 
musf first of all be a good and de- 
dicated, teacher. ' i 


Copying frómi: Books 


‘Tò: come ; back to the ‘yanda: 
lism at, the- examination centres. 
Mass. rowdyism' ‘and’ breaking up 
of examination-centres is not the! 
only method which'a considerable 
section of, students adopt -to bully 
the. academic . ‘authorities to play 
to their. tune. - Unfair means 
are, adopted onan extensive, scale 
these days; during various, ‘public 
examinations. ; A: large section 
of. the examinees, in various: cent 
tres in and around: Calcutta threa: 
tened to follow in the footsteps of 
the “revolutionary | vanguard” 
who „had .ransacked the Cente- 
nary building, unless they were 
allowed to copy from books. 
Openly, and shamelessly, this de- 
mand was put forward and at 
many centres, they, got away with 
this fantastic. ‘demand.. In one 
college in, the northern suburbs of 
Calcutta, a ;section of the 
College teachers went so far as.to 
dictate answers to the examinees 
“pacify”. them and 
the officer-in-charge of the exa- 
mination condoned this shame- 
less. act in the name of the “se- 
curity” of the _ institution In 
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the Centenary building itself, a 
“compromise? was affected on 
the day of the Zoology (B. Sc. 
Part I, Pass) examination, when 
students were allowed to copy for 
‘one’ hour from help-books and 
then “surrender” these to'a Uni- 


versity official. 


' ' hei. 
“Friends” of Examinees - 

If all this revelation shocks the 
reader, let me assure -him that 
this is only a fraction of what 
really happens. “During * Higher- 
Secondary and School-Final exa- 
mination each year, if-one visits 
the various school examination 
centres in many of the suburbs of 
Calcutta; a ‘strange sight would 
meet one’s eyes. ‘Near the exa- 
mination centre, ina tea-shop or 
jn a rented room,'a: number of 
adults are seated with pen and 
paper in their hands. .They are 


known as “friends” of the pupils”. 


Within half an hour of the start 
of the examination, the question 
paper is smuggled ‘out, answers 
are swiftly written and then’ smu- 
ggled back to the examinees. 
Among the “helpers” ‘you will 
find “respected” teachers’ both of 
schools and colleges and: some- 
times ‘even “‘political’’ workers of 
the ‘locality: Aret these activi- 
ties undertaken’ out of a distor- 
ted and perverse “love” for the 
students 2: Certainly not! The 
“helpers” are paid by the exa- 
minees who know in advance 
that such a band of “helpers” 
exists in every locality.. There is 
a fixed rate— the rate being quite 
high for mathematics and compo- 
sition, for here correct answers 
can bring the students’ very high 
marks. Thus the examinations 
each year at.these places become 
so many “rackets”. 

Nor do University examina- 
tions present a better picture. 
Mention has already been made 
how some college teachers this 
year “aided” the students in adop- 
ting unfair means in examinations. 
In a very well-known: college in 
Central Calcutta; the teacher in 
charge’ of examinations blew up 
one such racket. A bunch of 
students and ‘a couple of bearers 
were caught as part of a network 
operating the smuggling. out of 
question papers and getting them 
properly answered. In course of 
the investigation it became clear 
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that a college teacher was writing 
the answers but he has so far es- 
caped detection. ; 

i What is pethaps worst is that 
during B.T. examination, in which 
examinees ‘are all school-teachers, 
‘similar malpractices go on under 
the very nose of College arid Uni- 
versity authorities:; A large part 
of the .teacher-examinees even 
gloatingly boast that they have 
“managed” to .correct answers 
for so many marks and usually 
ridicule honest, hard-working tea- 


` cher-examinees who protest agai- 


nst the adoption of unfair means. 
It will not be out of place to men- 
tion here, that a few years age a 
le:ze number of teachers sitting 
for B.T. Examination under the 
Calcutta University, smashed 
window panes and threw inkpots 
of University - officials for. 
allegedly “‘stiff” question “papers. 
Thus the student rowdies of 1966 
have merely followed in the foot- 
steps of the teacher “militants” 
‘of yesterday ! > ` p 

One could go on indefinitely 
narrating many more such: sordid 
stories and ugly incidents which 
have become so many festering 
sores on the body: of our educa- 
tional system. What, . however, 
isifar worse; is that not a single 
political party of West Bengal 
has condemned these acts of stu- 
dent vandalism and widespread 
adoption of unfair means in exa- 
mination centres. The All Bengal 
Teachers Association, the most 
powerful teachers’ body inthe 
State, has also kept mum. ' Most 
of the student organisations too 
are silent.’ , $ 
Ray of Hope a 
‘The ‘only ray of hope is that 
the University Students Union 
has condemned these acts’ both 
in word: and deed. The Ge- 
neral Secretary of the Calcutta 
University Student’s Union was 
severely beaten up by the young 
hoodlums who smashed up ‘the 
Centenary building om April 30, 
when he was stoutly defending 
the gate leading to the girls’ exa- 
mination hall; - But then the lea- 
ders of the University Students’ 
Union are usually looked down 
upon as dalals.. and “revision- 
sists’ by the ultra-revolutionaries 
for such heroic acts in defence 
of academic and civilised norms. 


‘Communists are silent. 


(It-is well to recall-here, that itis « 
the Calcutta University Students’ 
Union which was ‘the first orga- 
nisation in Calcutta to denounce 
the proposed Indo-U.S. Foun- 
dation and is currently active in a 
campaign against it.) ` 


‘Angry Young Men . 


The West Bengal College and 
University Teachers’ Association 
(W.B.C.U.T.A.) ‘has also con- 
demned the acts of students van- 
dalism. The teachers. of Rana- 
ghat College, a few miles ‘awa 


from Caclutta, also acted firml 


against examinees adopting un- 
fair means. As a result, these 
college teachers were attacked on 
the highway and severely assaul- 
ted. Similar assaults have taken 
place at Syamsundar College in 
Burdwan. , Even then the student 
organisations and all political 
parties from the Congress to the 
Do the 
Leftists think that these young 
hoodlums are essentially’ their 
supporters ? These “angry 
young men” are totally cynical 
and have lost all sense of values. 
Out of sheer nihilist anger, they 
may take part in . violent anti- 
government activities from 
time to time, but essentially they 
are the future cadtes-of the right 
‘reactionaries. These hoodlums 
were to the fore as rioters during . 
the communal incidents in Cal- 
cutta in 1964 and they are-also at 
the helm of all provincial racist 
disturbances. o 
Cannot the All Bengal Tea- 
chers Association come out with 
a stirring call that any teacher 
involved in malpractice in exa- 
minations shall be struck off the 
rolls of the Association? Can- 
not the Congress and the Leftists 
declare that disciplinary action 
shall be taken against all- their 
student followers involved in acts 
of vandalism or adopting unfair 
means in examination. centres, ? 
Or is it too much to expect from 
them as General Election is round 
the corner and the student-youth 
by the thousands must be en; 
couraged to cast “false” votes as 
the surest way to “‘oust reaction” 
and achieve “socialism”. in the 
State ?, Ade or 
When I was a University 
student in 1944, I remember that 
we of the then Students’ Federa- 
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tioni organised a giant . meeting 
‘once; to condemn malpractices 
-by a section. of the students in the 
‘examination halls. . I recall ano- 
ther ‘incident when ‘the local stu- 
dent Federation at Rangpur. in 
North Bengal persuaded.:all the 
senior students of a school to 
apologise to a teachéi,’ Whom 
they had insulted for, his stern 
¡action against, adoption of unfair 
means., I also remember very 
olearly, that Comrade P.C, Joshi, 
the, then General Secretary :, of 
C. P.I. had, given express directives 
(whichj,,, were _ sternly obeyed) 
‘that any student party member 


oe 


C ie a GA ocat 


ia “Problems of. Space ‘Law. 


ae acd Od fans 
“a ada Ce ae 

ifs ie "d 7 tA t 
AN. June 16, 1966 the acting 
Soviet permanent representa- 
tive.to the U.N.O.; Mr.'P.D. 
ponies ‘sent to the: * Secretary- 
‘General: U Thant a draft of a 
treaty on the principles ‘governing 


the activities “of different.. states | 


in‘ the exploration ‘of Outer Space, 
‘the moon and other’ celestial bo- 
idies. ' The note is submitted for 
‘consideration by the twenty-first 
‘general assembly of the oe K 


Peaceful Purposes; kk s 


4 


The draft stresses that “Qintet 
Space and the celestial bodies are 
Not subject to'national appropria- 
tion through the proclamation of 
sovereignty over them ‘or'through 
‘utilisation or occupation ` or by 
any’ other'' means.’ ‘It “further 
stipulates that ‘ “explorations | in 
Outer Space are tO’be devoted to 
peaceful ' purposes only and parti- 
cularly the parties to ‘the treaty 
must’ undertake not to put in 
orbit dround the earth any vehicle 
With ‘nuclear weapons or’ othét 
mass destruction weapons On boa- 
rd’ ‘dnd‘not to station such: „wea: 
pons on celestial bodies.” 
| Maïs adventures Í in“ Space 
have! valeady brought in its ‘strain 
certain legal problems of‘a’ somè- 
what original character and- it will 
be out endeavour to! pose “and 
discuss‘ the main legal issues’ in- 
volved ‘which’ na been: touched 


ae 


“of -unprineipled careerism 
UPpOr eA A oat 


v DIDIP BOSE: 


caught in the act of copying in 
examination ‘centres. shall forth- 
with be expelled from the ‘party. 
‘After all, such acts- are only the 
beginnings. of the slide down the 
slippery. path. to. the abysmal pit 
cand 


“Have' ‘all these ‘principles’ be: 


‘come “revisionist” ‘today ? ‘Shall 


the progressive studetits and tea- 
chers only play to’ the gallery’ and 
allow’ young- hoodlanis) to Yuh 


amuk 7": Praa na 


- Is ‘this the A S to: progres 
‘in. this country 2, ‘OCAR? 


Pa ES oo hee. ale 


ukko 
Ee A 


H 
geet 4 


t P H 
ag Ton Li ER a] 


A TRE TRA an sop ay ree, 


1 oars 
Heils Pb te ee 
or pee ii 
upon by the draft treaty 1 referred 
to above: ‘" 
Three ' main issues are first 
to be settled 57 =! . 
‘(ays Outer Space subject toa 
nation’s ‘jurisdiction and, conse- 
quently; can:a ation exercise ‘its 
sovereign’ rights and- responsibi- 
lities ‘there 2?’ We may say at ‘the 
very ‘outset that sovereign juris- 
diction’ over Space is: untenable 
one even invalid. < 
(b) But. Air - Law allows: a 
nation to lay claim on the air-space 


abové itsi territory. By the Chi- 


cagó Convention of 1944 an air- 
craft ‘engaged. in: routine inter- 
national transportation. has the 
right of ‘transit and the wight to 
land for ‘non-traffic’ purposes’. 
What ‘is, therefore, thé legal pre- 
cedence . that, must guide Space 
Law 2. “fos ‘ 

KON It;also follows from (b) 
that we must define clearly where 
exactly lies the Space Frontier— 
in other ‘words,..a clear, deemar- 
cation needs to be made,between 
air-space or AO paEr E space. 


Nationa} Sovereignty... 


“Tt is, our contention that: ‘the 
conception ' ‘Of national sovereign- 
ty cannot éxtend-: to Space, nor 
for that'matter does. it extend to 
the’ high’:'seas. ‘The atmosphere 
or air-space above a national 


, territory belongs to the nation 


because’ it revolves, and moves 
along with the national territory 
as’ the Earth revolves around: it- 
self and moves around the Sun. 
The atmosphere or- air space, 
therefore, remains a fixed entity 
over a national territory -and «can 
be somewhat accurately. defined, 
provided we are able to define 
its upper limit, that is, ‘delimit 
the Space Frontier. 


Diurnal: ‘Rotation’ i ; a z 


ae But it: is “impossible to carve 
out a particular portion of, Outer 


- Space as. belonging to a particular 


national ‘territory. and, therefore, 
under. its sovereign jurisdiction 
for the simple reason that: every 
moment. the Space above the- na- 


‘tional territory 'is shifting, thatiks 
‘to thér diurnal: rotation : of thé 


Earth around her axis (about 


‘1,000 miles-per-hour at the Equa- 
tor), as also her ‘orbital: velocity 


of 19 miles-per-second' (or:66, ee 
MPH) round the Sun. r 

- The very laws of celestial. me- 
chanics also ‘defy.:any attempt. to 
extend the conception of national, 
sovereignty in Space. Let us see 
how: An» artificial. satellite with 
instruments and''with or without 
a human being. on board can cir- 
cumnavigate: the/.Earth' -only „in 
the plane’ of ‘the great circle, i.e: 
in a plane passing ‘through: the 
centre. of the Earth.) This is be- 
cause’ the artificial satellite, obe- 
ying ‘Keplerian: laws, traces: an 
elliptical “orbit round the: Earth, 
one of the.foci of the ellipse coin- 
ciding with the Earth-centre., It 
follows that artificial satellites or 
space stations of the future, laun- 
ched from any country: in the 
northern’or southern hemisphere; 
necessarily have to:pass, over ‘the 
‘space’ of other countries. There 
is no getting away from‘it.: .They 
cannot move along any parallel 
of the Earth, the only. exception 
being the. Equator, or ‘the zero 
parile ofilatitude.  - 

Now while.a particular: coun- 
try has the ‘right to shoot. an.ar- 
tificial satellite. through: its ait- 
space to Outer Space (because it 
enjoys ‘soveréign jurisdiction over 
its own air-space), another coun- 
try may object.on,the ground that 
the artificial satellite is violating 
the air-space above the. latter ! 
An example, as given in the book 
‘Soviet Space Science” byAri Stern- 
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fold’ will help to make: the pro- 
‘position: clearer:: 

“Let us assume, for instance, that: 
Canada has decided to launch an 
artificial satellite from ‘Grant 
yLand. ‘Ha’: she the right to do 
‘this? If we- start from the ‘Air 
Law,'she absolutely. has that-right. 
‘But’ Grant Land is-located- above 
thé eightieth parallel of: latitude, 
and'-no matter how: an-artificial 
satellite'is launched from this terri- 
tory, it mist-eventually-cross the 
Equator ’and ‘encircle-the southern 
Hemisphere; ‘down: to' Aùtartica 
itself. In this case, any of the 
countries over which the arti- 
ficial satellite would fly would 


~consider this-fact-.a -‘violation-of- - 


national sovereignty’. But could 


that country forbid Canada to ' 


launch an artificial satellite from 
its own territory ?” 

We live under an ocean of 
air Or atmosphere so many hun- 
dreds of miles deep. For the 
feeds of science, ‘we hold that 
Space begins where atmosphere 
ends. But even this is a little 


hard to define .with precision.” 


The atmosphere tapers off, same 
as a sound fades out so that 
strictly speaking,‘we are unable to 
say that atmosphere extends thus 
far and no farther.. But beyond 
a certain limit only individual 
molecules of atmosphere exist 
(this region is now called exos- 
phere), and even they are not to 
be found at a distance of more 
than 300 miles from the earth’s 


Surface (or sea-level). We may, 


therefore, say that beyond 300 
miles above the earth’s surface 
lies the, space frontier. 


Defining Air Space 


But for legal purposes it will 
be enough to define what is air- 
space and this should at the same 
time help us to determine how far 
above the surface of the Earth a 


nation could exercise ‘its sovereign _ 


jurisdiction. 
The term ‘ airspace’, ‘as used in 
aviation treaties, refers pre- ` 


sumably to the part of the atmos- 


. phere which contains air to allow, 
_aircrat to fly. But in view of the. 


jet planes flying at much higher `- 
altitude, that is, through--thinner 
atmosphere (the whole contro- 
versy round the American U-2 
flight over Soviet territory for 


‘do so.. 


point), we have to -extend! our 
limits of air-space much farther. 
‘Until now balloons: have.gone as 
high as 21--miles, but it -is.estima- 
‘ted that air sufficient’ for flight 
‘exterids about twice as’ high above 
‘the-Earth’ .'Beyond: that there is 
no -airspace as far asian aircarft 
is-concerned. ! From ‘the point of 
view ‘of: legal’ jurisdiction «the 
space 'frontier, therefore,- lies ar- 
‘ound 50 miles above the Earth’ s 
‘surface. ` 


Effectiye.Control. 7.) , 


A distinguished authority, 
John C. Cooper, the director of 
the Institute of Air Law, has su- 


K E a 


rule of law which must govern 
civilised behaviour and .help' to 
bring. about. peace - between ma- 
tions: ... BM DS ax DNs 


ty ot 


Spacé and Sea Laws k 


‘' Tt! is' clear; therefore, that' ‘the 
concept: of national: sovereigńty 
based: or“ territorial" jurisdiction; 
while fully applicable in relation 
to airspace, ° is- unreal and un: 
tenable in relation’ to voyages in 
outer Space. -A --somewhat -si+ 
milar situátion exists in relation 
to high seas. ‘Curioùsly enough, 
therefore, in order to find prin- 
ciples and precedents governing 
legal problems posed in relation 


ggested that “at~any particular-—~to~Outer-Space;-we-have~ to -de- 


_time, the territory of each State 


pend not on Air Law, a product 


„extends ;upwards into /Space,as ; of twentieth century, but on laws 


far as the then scientific progress 
of any State in the international 
community permits such a State 
to control space above it.” 
(italics mine). It should,be ob- 
vious that this proposition is 
based on the analogy of the three- 


mile territorial jurisdiction of a., 


nation on the seas. This rule, 
evolved in the eighteenth century, 
was based on the then range of 
"artillery shells. No-wonder7it is:.. 
already due for revision and the 
powers which oppose its revision 
from three to twelve miles happen 
to be the big maritime, nations of. 
the day. 

In public international law this 
_ principle of éffective control is vir- 
tually the guiding- line, but-in our 


opinion it would proye disastrous 


if we were to apply this principle 
to the question of sovereign ju- 
risdiction in Outer 
would mean that’ whenever’ a” 
country is in a position to prevent 
or interfere with the movement 
of a rocket ship or space station, 
it would have the legal right to 
But .as we have already. _; 
seen, the very laws of celestial 
mechanics make it inevitable that . 
a space station Or artificial’ sate: ° 
llite circumnavigating the: Earth - 
has to fly over the ‘space’ of other 
countries. It follows, therefore, 
that the rocket ships, space sta- 
tions, artificial satellites ete. would ` 
be at the mercy of those ‘national 
-States which- are ablé to interfere 
with their free passage. The law 
of the jungle ‘might is right’ will., 
prevail and constitute a clear | 


Space. It 


relating to the high seas. We have 
to go back by. about four centuries, 
to the age of exploration and 
conquest, when Columbus, , Ma- 
gellan, Vasco’ da Gama'‘and ‘others 
found new continents ‘beyond the 
known seas and thus helped to 
develop a body of legal principles, 
indeed the ‘whole ‘ system of inge 
national law. 3 

The great maritime ee of 


the day, Spain and: Portugal, in- 


voked the authority ofthe Pope 
' by the famous Papal Bull of 1493 
(immediately after the discovery 


. of the Americas, by Columbus) to 


decide thé problem of sovereign 
jurisdiction over the high seas. 
A. meridian line running 100 lea- 
igues west of the Azorés, ‘through 
both poles, sought, to grant the 
sovereign jursidiction to the two 
Powers. Protestant England ‘ne- 
¿ver accepted this division and 
‘after the'victory over the Armada, 
Spain’s claims to exclusive ow- 
nership of the high Seas were 
effectively ended.‘ ‘’ 

There were several teats 
; at this time to. maintain that the 
open seas as well as the land be- 
_ longed to various governments of 
the country. ‘Passage was often 


” prohibited- and tolls were levied. 


When the Spanish, Ambasador 
lodged a protest against Francis 
.Drake’s_ voyage to, the Pacific in 


"1577; Queen’ Elizabeth’ rejected 


“it declaring that.the sea; like the 


lair, was common to, all mankind 


and that no nation could have a 
ı title .to it. 


“The Dutch, who, like the 


: spionage purposes is -a case in -- departure from the principle.of the. English, were arising maritime 
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and commercial power of the day, 


also challenged Spanish and Port- 


uguese . claims. Their jurists, 
particularly Grotius, the father 
of international law, argued that 
the sea was common property 
and that all people could use it 
freely. It took some time for 
this idea to prevail ultimately. 
Thereafter, the freedom of the 
seas has been accepted as a fun- 
damental principle of international 
law and this no doubt has con- 
tributed much in avoiding war and 
otrife between nations, | 


It should be obvious that 
with. the manned landing of the 
first space-ship on the Moon and 
the launching of the manned space 
station, this problem of sovereign 
jurisdiction in relation to Outer 
Space and’ other celestial. bodies 
should confront us in a much 
more complicated fashion, unless 
there is a ‘prior international un- 
derstanding to this effect. 

The draft treaty submitted to 
the UNO on June 16 is a helpful 
and constructive move -towards 
this international understanding, 


without which not only cold, but’ 
even hot war may take place 
between Powers in relation: ;to 
Outer Space. It is-amazing, the- 
refore, to find from the PTI re- 


„port, (Statesman, Calcutta, June 


20) that “China has denounced 
the Russian proposal for peace- 
ful.uses of the Moon.” It takes 
some ingenuity and probably a 
good deal of frustration to ‘accuse 


.the Soviet, ‘Union of collaborating 
-with ‘the USA?’ as New. China 


News Agency and People’ s Daily 


„from, Peking Raye done. 
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ALKING of extravagance, 

I was somewhat, amused 

by the slogan of austerity 
and unostentatious spending 
given by the Indira Govern- 
ment. And by way of 
this austerity, | Government 
or rather its various agencies 
arranged cocktail parties and 
dinners at the modest Ashoka 
Hotel for economic and finan- 
cial editors in an effort to per- 
suade them to give up their 
aversion to the' new thirteen 
cent rupee. And I believe 
the Prime Minister’s ` Secte- 
tariat has tried the Gymkahana 
Club too in the same high en- 
deavour. 

This apart ie has been 
a lot of printing in the name 
of public education. A 
radio talk on devaluation at 
home and abroad, an essay in 
incomprehension by one of 
the senior officers of the In- 
‘formation Ministry was print- 
ed as a booklet. So, I am told, 
was a note by the Food Minis- 
ter’s private secretary, though 
I cannot see the connection 
between Krishi Bhavan and 
the Finance Ministry. A ques- 
tion-and-answer masterpiece 
by one of the Government’s 
bright boys was first cyclo- 
styled and then printed for 
circulation. The four broad- 
casts by Ministers have also 
been published in booklet 
form. A cell has been set 
up to purvey Subra-Asoka 
specifics for our economic 
maladies. 

But strangely enough, as 
Economic Times, has pointed 
out, none of the Gorvernment’s 
publications bothers to ans- 
wer the many questions that 
have been pertinently asked, 
they do not meet the counter 
points, they are content with 
repeating the points. 

Three weeks after devalu- 
ation, Government are yet to 
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jee: 


ote 
Record 
ca E 


tell the people which are the 
exports that will go up and how 
and when, which are the indus- 

tries that ‘are idle and how” 
much, how many are unem- 


ployed because of this’ idle thely told, is not to be return- 


capacity, ‘what are the indus- 
tries that will now resume’ 
full working and ‘how useful’ 
gr essential they are to the 
economy, how much ‘of ère- 
dits are to be made available’ 
to the private sector to meet 
the increased costs of imports, ° 
etc. 
officers 'of'the Finance Minis- 


try are extremely annoyed over 


Siiggestions that Governemnt’s 
case, would be strenghtened , 
by a.few facts instead of fancy. 


Dr. Rangnekar’s outright state- ' 


ment about the extent 4nd 
essentiality of idle capacity 
seems to have gone further’ 
home than ‘the Doctor: chad | 
expected. 


It would; of course. be‘inter- “’ 


esting to see how far the liberal- ' 
ised imports will be channelled ', 
into useful fields. ‘My own 
inforamtion 
ment is keen on silencing the 
vociferous upper - 


ky 
YI?) 


gative of Government) that 
one has to go to “‘off-the- 
record” statements for the truth. 

More than this, the country’s 
honour havung already been 
devalued, it is time that some 
rone’ cast : aside parlour cour- 
tesies and exposed the inci- 
pient moves. to devalue our 
creditworthiness. ` The irres- 
ponsibility of this remark is 
heightened by the frivolity 
with which Asoka speaks of 
bigger Plans with borrowed 
money, which, we are now bli- 
What it 


all may 


' amount to ultimately is that 
- the dollars may be converted 


', into rupees and our entire cu- 


‘I am told that ‘senior ` 


‘js that Govern: ~ 


middle ` 


class by quenching their’ appe- , 


tite for cars, refrigerators etc. 


URING the pep talk to ' 


„the economic and finan- 
cial editors Ašoka Mehta, 


it appears, blurted out that the ' 


foreign debts were not meant 
be repaid. And he hastened , 
to add that his remarks were’ 
off the record. While I would 
noramlly have respected a 
confidence, I cannot be a party 
to another: of Asoka’s' behind- 
the-scene “intrigues: which is’ 
presented as classified infor- 
mation. So much of ‘on-the- 
record’ statements of the ex-' 
Socialist have proved to be 


-so much fiction (which Subra- 


maniam has claimed, is a prero- 


. trency may be held by the 


Grand Uncle and no questions 
may be asked, about how he 
makes India safe: for demo- 
cracy; After all, no one in 


_ India seems to have bothered 


to ask why the Americans are 
eager to hold rupees in India 
when it serves no purpose in 
the’ normal trade sense. 

a * k * 


OING through some of 

my old papers, I found a 

P.L.B: release of a speech 
by Sri C. Subramaniam, in New 
Delhi on October 30, 1963. 
He was then Minister for Steel 
and Heavy Industries and was 
addressing the development 
council for Inorganic Chemi- 
cal Industries. Here is an 
extract from his speech: “One 
creditable feature of our ferti- 
liser industry in the public 
sector is the fact that the 


. Fertiliser Corporation of India 


has built up adequate talent 
to design and build fertiliser 
plants without foreign colla- 
botation. ' You may be aware 
of the pioneering achievement 
of the Fertiliser Corporation 
of India ‘in the building of the 
Rourkela Fertiliser Plant. It 
is our intention that future 
fertiliser plants should be 
built by using Indian technical 
knowhow and Indian Organi- 
sation”. 

- No doubt, Sri Subramaniam 
will say 1963 is not 1966 and 
we may add Indira Gandhi 
is not Jwaharlal Nehru. 

Narada 
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IDHE’ män in the. White-Hotse-:" 
is a lonely ‘man today, büt: 
j certainly noť"a zero! One"! 
after another “his chief" advisers:" 
have either left him or been eased” J 
out, and what: they. say: how ini. 
public can ‘hardly please: their::: 
erstwhile master: "+t" my 
t There®’ are: frantic’ ‘efforts? tol! 
salvage American ’ policies arid’! 
there aré even’ new thinkings’ oni} 
the China question. The State Des 
partment gives’ hints to'dé Gaulle” 
that ` Presidetit’ Jolinson’’ ‘would 
like to‘meet hiri ‘and, that: Rusk‘! 
would ‘not be averse. ‘to’ meeting’: 
Marshal -Chen Yi, the' Chinese - 
Foreign Minister. ' Washington - 
is assailed by doubts of: all kinds’: 
What is needed is a new policy 
to reassure the people that America, 
has still the’ initiative in the world. , 


New Thinking on Europé! 


McGeorge Bundy, ; a: former’: 
Presidential. adviser - and’ a- topi, 
policy maker, to. both Kennedy,,, 
and Johnson; ' recently ..asked,.. 
West Germany . forja-.clear-cut,., 
declaration accepting.. the:,--pre- . 
sent .Oder-Neisse border- with 
Poland as a- part of any, European.. 
settlement. .This; of .,'course, 
is at the heart of the German 
problem and Bundy’s, statement 
was a reversal of earlier American .: 
policy. with, regard to- West Ger- ; 
many... Add to this the warning.. 
by McNamara to West Germany.: 
that delinquency - in- Germans; 
arms- purchases in -the, US, could. 
lead to a proportional cut in.the- 
American troops ‘in. .West..Ger- | 


se aa mee ere eo eee 


arb oro r 


many.. = These are of, course. 
daggers to the Bonn ruling cir- 
cles, but’ equally. admissions -of ; 


failure ‚of American- gag in: 

Europe. 

: . Bonn had been trying to fee. 

itself from its agreement with the., 

US to offset the 675 million dollar 

US expenditure in. West’ Ger- 
many by 4 arms purchases ir in the 
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US, ‘What, Boni ‘wants. is. "free: 
dom. toj, “purchase... non-defence 
equipment,. such. as space ‘equip: 
ment,; etc.:, Bonn has„also' failed 
to. Tee “any. sec ‘with 


eiia 


Bra i 


Cey, namely "that it be allowed’ a 


-greater say, in, ‘the’ future, of. the 


Atlantic, , alliance.. ;No., wonder 
Washington wants to,, “mend ` its 
fences, with, Paris. - ‘But, now, that 
de Gaulle, js, „exploring. possibi- 
lities,.. OEA; ‘European .. “Security 
with, the Soviet Union, it is hard- 
ly likely that -he will give up the 
initiative to. make- accommodation 
to; Washington. . 

But ‘Washington i is more. pur- 
turbed over the loss of confidence 


of: the peo iple: in ‘American. »poli- - 


cies. < The American ; malaise, 
irritation.; and., revolt; Have, now 


taken. deep Toots.. and, the, target - 


of; the. present r ‘revolt i As. President 
Johnson. ;. There was, a time when 
a Kennedy « could get away. with a 
Bay, of ‘Pigs, . or even: worse, for 
it was an open secret that he, took 
counsel on every imove he made. 
Not. so Johnson. Hè., has „got 
rid of the Kennedy advisers one 
by one and isolated himself even 


‘from the Administration. Thus 


an | arbitrariness | ‘has, elitered the 
American’ scene and “people look 
to, Johnson when, ‘something goes 
wrong., And.. ' everything häs 
gone, wrong för; America in ‘Viet- 
nam and. sever, X i 


Lowest Popularity-' ay 


AO LAT at 

i ' According. to, the latest Gallup 
polla the» President’s, „popularity is 
at the.lowest-now, and the majo- 
rity in favour ofthe, Vietnam war 
is: only, four ;to,.three. who „are 
opposed, ; This,; is .a., substantial 
move away from the Johnson po- 
licy..to- continue -the war.. What 
is ofn more, significance is that realy 


vee renee Le ae 
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“one out of six hope for an all-’ 
out victory in Vietnam. This 
is indeed a. great: loss. of confi- 
dence in America’s faith in its 
“invincibility. It is now increa- 
singly realised that the American 
entry into the war was a great 
folly. The ear that China might 
“enter the: war: i is however not a 
great factor in American think- 
ing. , But, one more element, has 
entered the . .complex ’ situation 
after the recent Buddhist revolt. 
A, ‘large number of, Americans 
now, feel that, the; US, must „pull 
out if the South, “Viethamese so] 
want; it., All these‘have one moti- 
yation—doubt , about, the Ameri- 
can moral. Beit, in Vietnam. 


War Lobby“ © M ner í 
ak yee ACS is o yey DTO 
Perhaps athe . President, is 
‘not, tO -be singled; out. for 
‘condemnation. -: There; are..others! 
like. the; Pentagon, „the. . ct 





-Department and” the. war -indus- 
itry which are equally toblame. I 
is known for a, long time that the! 
‘hawks’ and ‘doves’ are. „evenly! 
„divided, in the: State Department, 
but within the, Pentagon: itself] 
there are-more ‘hawks’ . Andi 
Defence . Secretary : .McNamar: 
“is Boe! ‘hawk”., .,who;, through; hi 
“computer: ‘mind’? was, able to 
-impress the Washington Adminis 
tration. that he gould, not onl 
_ sucessfully. ` wage, “the: war , . but! 
“bring it ,to. an; end in- the. Short 
-est . - possible.. time, -,From 1962! 
„onwards he.; has held, before, hg 
‘people. the, sweet, carrot ,,of. vic4 
. tory, while all that, he. has. done 
is to enlarge the war, and the Ame} 
/Tican, commitment. } 
- In fact, McNamara even eclip: 
sed Dean Rusk, the Secretary of 
State; -both during. the Kennedy, 
regime. and- later- under Johnson! 
He made-wild promises when the 
American bombing began... last 
. February -that the war ‘would be 
over.soon. -He was thus able to 
‘double’ the American < troop 
commitments. Now. not only, 
is the end: of the ‚war not in sight 
. but. McNamara,- ‘is. asking ,for a 
doubling of: the’ American, army, 
in. Vietnam, to, 500,000. -Slowly 
but steadily there isa growing 
-awarefiéss among. Americans of 
, the true nature of the war and a 
shifting of public attention.to. ‘Mc4 
Namara and his role in the 
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` There was a` time “when the 
press, and the public : “dared not 
question the capacity of ‘the Defé: 
ence ‘Secretary’ to wage ‘a -sticess+ 
ful war" “Hé’ started’ well- He 
is: ’ the” only“ ‘ Defence ‘Secretary 
who ‘had’ ‘nanagéd ‘to keep’ the 
top’ paneer brass under con- 
tro]: “Even quite recently thé press 
was full of praise ‘for ‘McNamara? 
But' this is no more‘ so today. 
Thé muted crtiticism' against him 
has become vocal. Both in thé US 
and ‘the British press, there were 
inspired stories of his ‘resignation, 


The ‘London’: Daily ‘Express ‘had ` 


‘a story from: its Washington -co- 
rrespondent which said that Me- 
Namara was: disheartened over his 
failure “td win’ the ‘Vietnam’ war. 
The ‘correspondent hada cata- 
logue’ of’ stateinents which: Mc- 
Namara gave promising, the end 
of the war from 1962 onwards. 
What has. dctually: happened is, 
the report:.says, that- McNamara 
has- got: America involved “in 
a deeper. mire. from. which- there 
is-no escape ‘without loss of:face. 
The question.of saving. face has 
‘become a-crucial issue- for. the 
Pentagon, and ‘for McNamara, 
‘in'iparticular, .who : had: been . the 
“‘architect: - of; ‘the Vietnam . war. 
Jnereasing Peace Forces ` Za ag 

-e The’ US' News and: World Re- 
“port: ‘reported ' recently that “In 
‘the: US’ sentiment is ‘high for a 
stop to the Vietnam war’. This 
‘was: based on intetviews with! a 
‘number’ of: Corigressmen diiring 
the Easter: recéss.” The ‘Post: had 
a‘“similar'! story. But: it- went 
‘further. ‘It said’ that Washington 
‘top -officials’are now ‘in favour 
ofa termination of the war, mean- 
ijg Obviously -the! state Depatt- 
‘ment Officials, rs’ 

But, above : alk ‘Congressional 
opinion ` is turning against the war 
in veiw‘ of: the. coming elections, 
The. ‘Pentagon can -afford to ig- 
‘nore public’ opinion, but’ not the 
- Congress.. It is'a well'known fact 
that’ Johnson has:‘alienatéd the 
entire’: academic! ‘Comininity : by 
“his: stand! on- the Vietnam: war. 

‘Ror 'exdinple;' at‘iio time in Ameri- 
can “academic; history, have -the 
June graduation’'ceremonies been 
turned -to-political protests. This 
“happened ‘this''year; -from ‘coast 
“to + ‘coast. ' Students °’ walked 
‘-out'of a‘teeting when Defence 
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Secretary McNamara was to give 
a “commencement” speech. Hu- 
bert Humphrey, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, was greeted with protest 
placards when he visited the Uni- 
, versity of Michigan to deliver a 
speech. The : President ‘ of ihe” 
Yale University protested against 


the iniquity of the call-up AN o 


tem, whereby those who have 
money to go to college or “brains” 
are given ‘ideferment”’. while oth: 
ers are obliged to sign up for the 
army. -The student revolt against 
this iniquity. has now assumed a 
gigantic’. proportion, especially 
afterthe recent statement by: Mc- 
Namara in ‘which: he -asked for.a 
doubling -of ie American Viet- 
nam’: army. eats te Poa, 
Of. course, - McNamara. by 
now is aware of the: swelling: pro- 
test: movement. and . against 
whom’ it is -being directed.. ' He 
knows that the Congessional. cri- 
tics ‘-are ‘increasingly. -turning 
against him for his failuré.in Viet- 
nam. -No wonder the -Christian 
Science Monitor. made it known 
to its.readers that-McNamara had 
made it clear: to-the President that 
he would resign:at an. appropri- 
-ate time:- Perhaps his. -motive is 
clear.: He‘does not want: to em- 
Jbarrass the President imore than 
‘he has already:: doner A Si 
. «These apart,- . McNamara 
thas" been - having qoute inside 
the Pentagon. and with Congress 
"because. of- his . missile. ı pro- 
‘gramme... He had: been an-advo- 
‘cate of: missiles’.as " against i bòm- 
bers, . whereas .the. Air ‘Force 
‘lobby i in sive Congress has managed 
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to find many friends in support 
of continued emphasis on air- 
craft programmes. The recent 
appropriation for missiles came in 
for severe criticism in the Con- 
- gress McNamara had been in- 
‘strumanial ‘ in ‘closing down a 
number of air bases at home and 
abroad between 1963 and 1965 


` which’ saved nearly two billion 


dollars. The money thus saved 
was diverted’ to the missile pro- 
gramme. 

„Itis reported in the US press 
that the Soviet.. Union has started 
ai far-flung missile defence sys- 
tem.: Inm the face of this, it. is 
said, the McNamara Strategy was 
right, “but Congress critics ques- 
tion. his, wisdom about the scrapp- 
ing’ of airbases and giving less 
emphasis to the aircraft pro- 
gramme.: They say that the 
missile progaramme would take 
years to complete and that in the 
meantime America would be with- 
out adequate defence. They feel 
that.the defence Secretaty should 
have given equal priority to new 
aircraft. McNamara feels that 
«the. present .Air Force is ade- 
‘quate. for. US Defence. The pre- 
sident had been unable to give 
any lead in the matter. 
Thus the Congressional critics now 
identify McNamara as the chief 
architect .of US. defence. policies 
and as a corollary blame him for 
the failure of the Vietnam war. . 

.. Everything in Washington 


„points to. a reappraisal of policies 
vand:in.this process not only 
-McNamara but others may also 
have to. go... : 
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| Behind eibalisin: In. Nigeria’ 
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NRIBALISM is a virus 
T infecting the body-politic 
of all newly-independent 
States .:in Africa... : Its. worst 
impact is discernible in: Nigèria. 
Since Major: General 'Aguiyi 
Tronsi,. head- of ‘the.. ruling 
military junta, came. to power 
on January 17 after the. rebels 
surrendered to him, he-has been 
trying hard to` cure -Nigeria’s 
body-politic of its fatal malady. 
On May 24, the federal system 
was abolished and .the present 
practice of filling provincial posts 
from the local tribes was outlawed. 
While the existing 121° tribal po- 
litical parties and ethnic’ groups 
were disbanded, -the promise of 
restoring political parties by 1969 
was extended with a certain am- 
-ount of melodrama. onn Hoo 


Objective, of Mutiny os o 


The declaration came. in the 
wake of over four months of an- 
xious though not necessarily: me- 
ticulous planning. Abolition. :of 
the federal Constitution, sudden 
disappearance of politicians and 


plans to form unitary Government. 


were prominent features óf. the 
first few days after the “mutiny.” 
The promised restoration of 
political parties by 1969 -is-an-ad-.— 
‘ mission of failure to exterminate 


| the much-discredited politicians. .. 


i It also indicates recognition that 
the Nigerians are hard to govern 
against t their will. They thorough- 


‘ly hate the imposition of” a ’ 


' Nkrumah. Though adherence 
to the promised. year, is treated | 


‘ panes even by the Nigerians, 


does not show awareness 


tat the cure for Nigeria’s ailments, » 
; must include the political aspect.” 


But’ it would be wishful to, 


. believe that abolition of a tribal’ 


quota for all official posts can 


put an end to tribalism’ On thé ° 


other hand, it might accentuate the 


-eyitable . opposition from. 
-North in establishing. a-unitary 
:Government in lieu of a pluralistic 


Wes aces FE My gp ae EN . Par 
Siegen: which is eminently no- 
ticeable. in the Army, the Civil 
Services and political parties. 

i Though men coming from the 


Hausa and the Tivo tribes of. the 7 


North form the.spine.of the Army, 
most of the officers are from. Ibo 
and’ Yoruba . tribes „of Eastern 
and Western regions. . AS expec; 
ted,, therefore, the ranks view the 
coup in'the interest of the South. 
This is a situation that continues 
to' be irksome to the Northerners 
within .and without the Army. 
Their :resentment found an un- 
mistakable expression in an: un- 
successful attempt to assassinate 
General Jronsi who is an Eastern 
Ibo.. Eyen now military leaders 
frequently change their residence 
to avert assassination. > 
The.recent reports of, violent 
eruptions in the North are an evi- 
‘dent manifestation: of the extent 
to which “regional”? conscious- 
ness. dominates in the Northern 
-region which is bigger than all 
-the rest. put together... gas 
«That the Sandhurst-trained 
General Ironsi. would; face an ie 
. the 


one was only to be expected... The 

+heritage_.of. _the._colonial._ past 
cannot be wished away by wiel- 
ding, the baton, DO. 
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Expedient “Messin 


4, Legislation banning the po? 
itical parties might appear to be 
an expedient measure aimed at 
_ enforcing ithe, people’s faith in 
the capability of the military re- 
gime. But if a complex political 
_ problem, like >the, one Nigeria 
faces, could be solved so easily 
as that, the whole logic behind!a 
Succession of coups in Africa 
would appear to be puerile. |; 
-No wonder the Northern Re- 
gion is up against what has essen- 


all-too-powerful feeling of: be- tially come to be known as the 


Jonging to a community, tribe or 


A 


Southern G overiment, Why ți the 


. 
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‘the . essential 


North is so sensitive to the Central 
measures can be best understood 
by having a glimpse at the last 
few years. At one time, it was 
suggested by the so-called poli- 
tical experts that the region be 
divided. This was a part of the 
general plan to divide the country 
in to six regions which along with 
the territory, of Lagos were to 
orm a “more suitable” political 
structure. These suggestions were 
indeed based on the recognition 
that the enormous size of the 
Northern Region remained the 
most. serious threat to political 
stability in the country. For, 
any political party which con- 
trolled the conservative Muslim 
‘North could-dominate the whole 
-of the Federation even if it did 
not win a seat in the South. 


No Ideology 


Even at the initial stages of the 
1964 election campaign, it was 
clear that to many politicians 
consideration was 
whether the Federal Government 
would be dominated by the South 
or the North. To speak in tribal 
terms, by. the Ibos or the Hausas. 
Although the major contending 
alliances issued. manifestoes, no 
clear ideological basis for the 
policies to’ be pursued was ' pro- 
vided. The Nigerian National 
Alliance like the United Progress- 


ive Grand. Alliance proclaimed 
‘the preservation of the 


“unity 
and integrity , of the Federation 
of Nigeria” as the main objective 
‘of the policies. While the NNA 
‘was a predominantly Hausa party 
‘the UPGA was more of a Southern 
party. Whereas the UPGA ple- 
dged, itself to ‘reorganize the 
national economy on, a socialist 
basis” and stressed the need for 


“progress” the NNA raised the 


ghost, of “dangerous doctrines” 
„which were, allegedly being im- 
“ported from outside Africa, 
The formation‘of a broad-based 
national government aimed at 
. appeasing various conflicting in- 
terests came in the wake of politi- 
cal violence, resignations by three 
of the six Election Commission 
. members, and the UPGA’s  de- 
cision to boycott the polls. How- 
ever, what prevented Nigeria from 
. proving the colonialists prophetic 


> Wwas.a round of closed door dis- 


. cussions between various regional 


MAINSTREAM 


leaders and the Electoral Commi- 
ssioner as also the Chief Justice. 

The implications of the 1964 
Census which caused the forma- 
tion of two political alliances 
distinguished by their tribal and 
or regional character are equally 
valid today. It would indeed be 
naive to believe that North which 
undoubtedly holds the key to 
political stability in the country 
would resist either its division or 
liquidation of its, identity. True 
that the Hausas resisted the Fula- 
ni conquest for quite some time. 
But in confronting South, Nor- 
thern Region asserted its identity 
to an extent that the existence of a 
Northern Region became a fact 
to reckon with. 

That the identities of the 
regions were carried on into the 
pre-coup Nigeria was a conse- 
quence of the 1960 Constitution 
evolved by the British as also of 
the existence of eminently power- 
ful tribal groups. For, it resul- 
ted in appointing the country’s 
leading politicians as State sa- 
traps and leaving the Federal 
Government to second line lea- 
ders. This was undoubtedly de- 
vised to prevent the now assa- 
sinated Sardauna of Sokoto, 
Northern Region’s Premier and 
leader of the country’s largest 
party from becoming Nigeria’s 
Federal Premier. 

‘ The Constitution, therefore, 
being drafted by the Lagos law- 
yer and Queen’s Counsel, Ro- 
timi Williams, cannot afford to 
be ignorant of the latest develop- 
ments. The proposed transfor- 
mation from the ‘Westminster 
pattern” to American would not 


suffice unless it meets the aspira- 


tions of the Nigerians. 

The proposal to build airstrips 
in all the provinces and major dis- 
tricts to enable senior Lagos offi- 
cials to deal with local problems 
personally: and rapidly is a step 
in the right direction. Though, 
speed should not be mistaken for 
mechanical expediency. The lar- 
ge chunk added to the Centraf 
authority, especially the fields ol 
development planning and budget 
control, would help realize the 
Government’s proclaimed inten- 
tions only if the complaints voiced 
by North are looked into. The 


absence of a policy aimed at alla- ~ 


ying North’s fear that South 
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' to do with import, 


being economically more ad- 


vanced and educationally deve- 
loped, would dominate them and 





turn’ the Region into a colony, 


Post-Devaluation Profiteering 


T was eee Hepie tovisee 
the . Congress Mayor ` -of 
Calcutta Corporation vo- 

ting in favour of an Opposition 
motion demanding a debate on 
the rising prices due to devalua- 
tion, (Latet: on the Mayor’s 
action was explainded as a‘ gen- 
uine mistake). Although the 
Opposition, in spite of the Mayor’s 
vote, failed to carry the motion 
yet it helped to uncover the real 
after effect of devaluation on the 
meagre means of common citi- 
zen, 


In Calcutta, prices of essen- 
tial commodities, have gone up 
by leaps and bounds after 
devaluation. Even indigenous 
commodities which have nothing 
‘have become 
dearer. The State Government 
is a silent witness to this price 
racket and has not taken any 


concrete step*to'stop these un- ' 


fair activities of the traders. 
Well Informed Traders 


One never knew that our tra- 
ders were so well informed. 
Somehow or other they are link- 
ing all commodities with‘ somé 
imported article. And any co- 
mmodity which has even,a remote 
relation with an imported article, 
has either disappeared from the 
market or its price has sky-rocketed 
to astronomical figures. The 
price of potato has increased, 
but why? Is it for the imported 
chemical fertiliser?—a perplexed 
consumer wonders. After devalua- 
tion, the market price of rice, 
outside the rationing area has 


shot up by-40- Paise to Rs. 2-50- 


per kg. In this case, perhaps the 


e 


would reinforce Northern oppo- 

sition, to ‘unitary state. « .. 
EE i i 

traders would plead , that the 


Japanese method. of cultivation 
is after all, an imported thing. 
When .. the people of West 
Bengal are faced with such price 
rise, the Chief Minister, Sri P.C. 
Sen, declared unabashed that 
there had been ‘no significant 
tise in-the prices of commodities 
in the State as a result .of deva- 
luation. The little rise in prices 
that had been experienced, said 
Sri Sen without batting his eye- 
lid, was more due to seasonal 
‘facotrs than to devaluation. Acc- 
ording to him the State’s position 


- should be viewed in the context 


of its dependence on another 
State for supply of various essen- 
tial’ commodities. His advice to 


‘. the people was to organise sound 


and effective consumer resistance 
against price rise; as if the Govern- 
ment had no responsibilities to 
stop this price rise. 


Government’s Attitude 
Tn fact, the State Government?s 


‘ attitude in this regard seems to 


be that since the Centre has taken 
this “boid decision’ without 
consulting them, the onus of fac- 
„ing its consequences lies wholly 
on the Centre. Till now the State 
Government has teken no initia- 
tive to check this price rise, ex- 
cepting, of course, publishing a 
pamphlet with a Shavion caption, 
An Intelligent Citizen's Guide 
to Devaluation, which contains 
some high sounding speeches by 
Ministers. SriP.C.Sen’s Govern- 
ment by its indidifferent arid 
short-sighted policy, is merely 
keeping an ostrich-like posture 
on the explosive possibilities of 
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social and political unrest that 


is sure to’ follow’ this unusual. 
And ‘then -it’is- 


tise in prices. 
the State, and not the Centre 
that would have to pay heavily 
for any violent upheaval. 


The Centre’s much publi- 
cised decision to check this price 
rise by opening thousands of 
fair price consumer cooperative 
shops thorughout the country ~ 
has gone unheeded in West Bengal. 
Till now no such new consumer 
cooperatives have been opened, 
although only six per cent of 
Calcutta’s ‘population: is covered 
by the existing fair price consumer 
shops. The Chief Minister has 
expressed the intetition to open 
a few ‘fair price shops, that too 
not immediately, but. ‘during the 
Pujas, that-is; in thé)months of 
Septemiber-October., The Centre 
has asked) the:Staté-to, open: three 
big. fait. price department ; stores 
in Calcutta and Howrah immedia- 
tely and:has provided the: funds 
for thém. But the State Govern- 
ment officials feel that: they: would 


not be able to open them before 
October, ris 


Thus’ ooking” from ‘all sides 
it seems that the West Bengal 
Ministry is unwilling to touch 
the traders who are trying to cash 
in on the devaluation of 
the rupee. A substantial portion 
of Sri Atulya Ghosh’s Con- 
gress election fund is filled by the 


- donations: from the -middle-class- 
’ traders. 


Hence, with the: gerneral 
élections only a few months ahead, 
the ruling party would not allow 
the Writers Building either to take 


. ,$trong ‘measures.against the pro- 


fitééring traders or to set up hun- 
dreds of fair price consumer stores 
which might affect’ the black.n mar- 
‘ket business of. the traders.. 
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7 HEN ; ‘the „Government | is 
ʻi /. ‘asking everyone. to, tighten 
vit edthe;-belt to -make the 
decision. of . devaluaation.. a 
success, -the disturbing report 


that four banks of ': Calcutta 
managed to obtain the | sec- 
ret decision of devaluation a few 


-days in advance and have thereby: 


made huge profits by way of for- 
ward trading has come as a big 
sensation for the man in the street: 
It is surprising how a top secret’ 
decision, which was kept away 
even from many of the ‘top lea- 
ders of the “Government :until: 
a few hours before the’ actual 
announcement, could leak ` out 
to'scommercial interests. The 
report published in two dailies 
of Calcutta and Delhi says that 
in ‘the course of three’ days 
one of the four banks made 
a profit of Rupees fifty crores 
by forward trading, whereas ‘the 
normal trading transaction of a 
first class bank amounts to above 
Rupees ` four crofes only. 
The report has not'yet been con- 
tradictéd by the Finance Minis- 
try. The Réserve Bank, it is 
understood, is -making an enquiry 
into the matter. 
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APPEAL ‘TO. MALNSTREAM READERS . 
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i i ‘As an appeal i in the Supreme Court continues to be aes in terms sof money, we invite . 
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os D. R oval: ‘Editor dia id-Piliohe of Ñtainstréam. was held ally of contempt ae 
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An kapnica for special liata to. appeal against. the ilate has bet filed before: - 
_ the: Supreme. Court, and is expected‘to come*up for- COniALraNOR very ‘shor’ tly. - 


all our redders: ‘and: well-wishers’ ‘to contribute’ whatever they can tovhelp Mainstream 
uit fight the :case in: the ‘Supreme, Court., We are heartened by the ready response from the 


‘readers and well-wishers of Mainstream and. we take every paise donated as part of this 


ig „effort to get the, citizen’ s Tight, to, have å Sağ about the conduct of ai holding, high 
public ouice clearly defined: Sa oe x S i 
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66 SAMAN TASH is. my 

T name—but to tell you 
, ‘the truth, Taman’ Tash 
isn 't my. name. And all the same 
people call me by, this name and I 
like it-very much. 

“Nobody knows, my real 
name, nor have I any intention 
of revealing it to anybody. 

“Oh what a thrashing T ré- 
ceived at the hands of theBritish 
Adeni police at the time of my 
arrest. Yet they got nothing from 
me-——neither my name nor the 
information abovt my activities. 

“I belong to the. town by’ tlie 
‘name of “Luc” in eastern part 
‘of Uttar Pradesh in India:” 

N the farthest .corner of 

barrack ‘in Aden Jail some 

undertrials and . prisoners were 
‘sitting huddled together around 
-Taman ‘Tash, the latest addition 
to the prison population. Th- 
-ouga generally undertrials. and 
convicted prisoners are kept apart, 
yet because of ‘the influx, owing 
to the flood of: arrests made b 
the British authorities of the free- 
dom fighters, there has.been an 
- awful overcrowding in. the, jail. 

A couple of days ago Taman 
Tash was brought to this jail. 
He was arrested-in the Downs of 
the Radfan Mountains. He ‘was 


regarded a very dangerous ` pri-. 


soner by the authorities and hence 

. kept in. the company of Jong-term 
prisoners and undertrials charged 
with crimes deserving long sen- 
tences. 

Taman Tash had begun his 
‘story’ when the’ prisoners - had 
approached him- with requests. 
This is how the talks had begun : 

' Abdu: “Yes; Taman Tash 
let us hear your marvellous feats. 
After all this long night with 
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Tock-up taking" F it 5: a 
is a terribly lengthy’ period” to 
pass till morning,’ - 

Rahim : “Don’t ‘try ‘to: ‘rade 
‘us Taman Tash and do ‘not insist 
‘on calling that ‘you ‘arevan ‘ordi- 
nary person. After all the Adéni 


‘press is reverberating With |' the 
stories of your’ exploits.” ‘ 
. “No, fellow-prisoners, “* the 


Radfans are full of better fighters 
‘than Taman Tash; but as you insist 
here is my story but-'be -care- 
‘ful if'it becomes too long the 
* warders might pester us s with their 
_ taunts.” : 
Ibrahim’: “We ‘care a’ ie for 
- the warders, you'carry-on Taman 
"Tash. We shall - shoulder their 
abuses for-you? ils: 
And Taman Tash“ ‘nit ‘then 
begun” his, narration ‘as’ already 
stated above and “continued : 
“My. name. is Taman Tash. 
Iam a citizen. of the city of Luc - 
_‘as I haye already, told you: „My 
father was a. Deputy : Collector 
„there, and yet, he wasa nationalist. 
‘When our country was partition- 
ed by the British he died of heart ı 
failure. ` 
at that time. Unfortunately my 
: mother had, preceded: my father 
_ by one year and a half." “My el- 
der two, sisters. were, ‘already ma- 
tried, and’ I was, Jefi along i in the 
famil; ly. ' be i, SIEL n r, tt pi ge 

ae “My: ‘education. started; „With 

- the: bank -balance , of. myvfather. 


è 


But I paid no attention, to lear- . 


ning anything.: My . every vein — 
was full of hatred and revenge . 


‘ against the British. ,-imperialists. a 


And the life stories oÊ, the revolu- 
tionaries became my Bible. What- 
„eyer was left of the Indian revolu- 
“tionary: class’ becamé: ‘may teachers. 


And they, ingrained - in ‘me; this `` 


lesson’; “The arena,, OF, revolution 


. 
o . 
i . 

ee. oe} 


iwas only five: years, old ., 


EET Uug APEA 
H eT wef 7 y jee 
Ptaka bad! Ibat ugo Pl 


e O aides, 


a ole 


pits Peete BGMRF : 

has shifted now. froin tae pats 
to, Arabia and- the South - East 
Asia»: You: better: ‘emigrate now 
to ‘either of these parts,-if you 
-want. to ‘contribute! something. tò- 
wards ‘this end?” © tat 


“That's how’ ji ‘preferred to 
come down ‘to Aden since I could 
read ‘Arabic, though without ún- 
_ derstanding ` it. Yet I thought, I 
would ‘be, soon’ able ‘to pick ‘up 
this. ¢ easy: ‘language. And entering 
, thesé parts I. found “the whole 
area ‘determined and with, héads 

oft , their palms, ` as. our “Indian 
“saying goés, : 


- oy ‘Here; in, Aden I. ee an 
employee of an Padian; oes was 
in. 1959, ; i 


“At that time T was only: 15. 
‘It is’worthwhile to: say that this 
` Indian merchant was under some 
obligation to my father ‘and.-he 
knew.all.the members'of our fa- 

» milyithough he did not remember 
my Name now, He‘had married 
/an,Arab Lady. by--whom he had 
~ two, daughters and three, sons. 
“The. girls were at the time, ‘aged 
„12 ‘and,,10. respectively, and the 
boys eight, five and three. . ., 


“The merchant had- allotted 
“me a small-room in his house 
and I lived like a family member 
: here...; Whole day I used ‘to pass 
_ at this-grocery: stores andi at.sun- 
-!setiiused. to return home.in,-his 
company. -3 


ni0: t Àlfhough thisiwas the’ time 
- formy education yet the -only 
‘education’ remaining at- my dis- 
posal, now was-limited to. a few 
books which. I had brought with 
'-me from India: <. ~ t> 


j ‘ATE the children of the ‘mer- 
‘chant becaine very much’ attached 
“to me And the eldest girl, Am- 

“it i 


L 
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na began to take intense interest 
in everything pertaining to me. 
And Sakina, Hamad, Mahmud 
and Hamza used my room for 
playing in my absence and upset 
everything in the room. 

“In one year I had mastered 
Arabic to some extent and then 
had formed contacts with the 
‘Front’. The Bengal revolution- 
aries had provided me with a 
mandate. This had a very good 
effect on the ‘Front’ people.” 

“Whatever pocket money I 
received from my merchant mas- 
ter went almost in totality to the 
‘Front’ fund, and.. whatever re- 
„mained was spent on the pre- 
sents to,Amna, Amna, had star- 
ted taking so much interest, in me 
that, J; got. alarmed, lest- her pa- 
rents came to know of it., |; 

“One Friday when the mer- 
‘ chant, ‘his wife, with ‘Sakina and 
Mahmud" had léft for. village of 
‘the in-laws ‘of: the mercHant, we 
‘ three (Hamad, Amna and myself ) 
‘ were left'at' home." But Hamad 
had no patience to remain indoors. 
‘He asked for my perniission’ to go 
and play football, ‘and thus” now 
Amina and’ myself ‘yemained ‘the 
sole occupants of the’ house. 

. And Amna seized this! oppor- 
tunity: and began.. talking <1, 

“Now, tell me Tamar Tash, 
-why do I find’you always engrossed 
in thoughts? Neither. do. you 
talk frankly anything „nor do you 
eat anything with gusto”... ° 

I replied, “No , Amna, that’s 


not true. I am quite allright 
and eat well? -1 up 
Amna':: “May. i venturé to .- 


tell the'truth : You dre’ a member 
of the ‘Front’. By: ‘mistake! you 
-had' deft one day ' your” suitcase 
unlocked.: I closed-it and kept 
‘the key -under „your pillow. 
had seen - -therein the. ‘Front’... li- 


. terature.””, ee a se 
“Friends, hearing é this; my ` 
. plood’.curdled in my veins. :My 


colour. disappeared: from: 'the.-fa- 
ce.” SETAS 

‘And seeing me puzzled, Amna 
.reassuringly said : No occasion 
to be sọ upset, Taman, I too, have ` 
-mine sympathies with the ‘Front’.” 

“Of course, hearing this new 
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thing I breathed. a-sigh..of relief. 


And after this we entered into a 
»_ sort of. tete-a-tete, exchanged çon- ` 
'“'fidences and promised eachother ; 
to marry.” 


An 


“But alas, the qismat! One 
evening my master took me aside 
in the house and said: “Police 
knows, Taman Tash, that you 
are a member of the ‘Front’. 
Likewise they suspect all my chil- 
dren too. You know it is a ma- 
tter. of business. At least you 
should be at your guard now on, 
I have always treated you as one 
of my children and I shall conti- 
nue doing so but you should now 
arrange forl your “accommodation 
somewhere else in the city a bit 
farther;away from ‘this, locality.” 

- J, of course, told him : “Your 
orders: will be carried .out ; 
_ accordingly. I took a room , near 
the wharf.’ But, this, „a told too 
much on the health „Of; Amna, 
jand oher, parents: were , not 
_janaware. of this.. The,, ‘only re- 
: Medy. they. thought out was to 
invite: ime at; their house, once, a 
“week. Fellows ! ! Such, kind pa- 
_ Tents. are rare in ‘the world. 

“The Adeni police were chasing 
, me and my. employer. and com- 
pelled him, that he. should, be pre- 
‘pared , either to dismiss me from 
_the service or suffer, the loss of 
` his businéss. 

“In short, leaving the. job I 
was posted to. ‘Radfan area by the 
_ ‘Front’, And what I „did there 
is well known to the, readers of the 
newspapers.” 

Taman Tash” was about to 
. continuie; when a sharp ‘ ‘and ‘heavy 
" thunderous’ voice came from’ the 
“doorside - ofthe ~ barrack : 

“| © Who’s' there’ in! that corner 
talkitig « so’ loudly +? And ‘what 
“about this crowding over there?” 
'-'This: was-the' voiceof warder 
*"Hyder.: ' Arid évery’ prisoner ‘was 
„surprised Because before ‘this date 
t! Hyder - had’ never ill- treated. any 
- one in thë jail. 
t = Taman Tash could’ not heck 
“-himself."" He: shouted at the top 
~ of his’voicé::“‘Putting us into: the 
“ prigori you’ have- deprived us of 
our freedom, do you want to 
i imprison.: ‘our tongues too, now ?”? 
nWarder? Hyder :) “Cid ‘knew it 
Tamani Tash::that yow will reply, 
1 of course. 
+ this ‘tall. -talk be prepared. to 
appear’ before ‘the Sunes 
`! tomorrow.’ eon 
wae ngt: a yok 


F 


g ‘Next’ day Taman Tash was 
put, úp before the Superintendent 
of ; ‘the” ‘jail. Taman ‘Tash ' was 


Vays 


given “no. héaring however mich 


ai 


e- 
$ oe 


‘and - 


seat these sandwiches, these. 
` plastic bombs to.be used if we, are 


he asserted that he was talking 
very slowly. Hyder won his 
point and Taman Tash got a 


. week’s separate cell. 


* Kok Vay 7 
HE same night at about two 
O’clock when Taman 
' Tash was fast asleep Hyder 

tapped at-his cell door and said, 

“Oh ! So, having such a dream-’ 

less sound sleep ! It seems you 

like the solitude, perhaps !” 
Taman Tash was startled and 
rubbing his eyes spoke angrily, 

“Yesterday you were . rebuking 

me for talking, “and today _ for 

silence. What’ to say Hyder, 
if there were somebody else in 
your place; I ‘would: have: taught 
him the lesson of his lifé,- there 
and then, but the ‘Front* is: in- 


debted ‘to you very much and so 


‘amiI.. Please go your own way 
and. do not disturb me any more?’ 

‘Hyder smiled at this and softly 
‘said: “Taman Tash! I did all this . 
‘with a set purpose. “Now don’t 
‘delay,.take this uniform and put 
it, on soon and be prepared to 
“come out with me, „and no ques- 
tions please.” É 

Hyder “opened “the cell “of 
Taman Tash, threw the rope- 
Jadder on the, main wall of the 
‘prison and in‘a’ ‘twinkling of an 
eye both the prisoner and the 
“warder’ were in ‘the open fields. 


Handing over. a packet, Hy- 
der said : “Now . Taman, Tash 
however hungry you may be don’t 
are 


in danger. Now, on with the 
journey ~to ` the ‘Radfans !” - 


And before the sunrise: both 


- of them were in the company of 


the” ‘Front’ comiades. 
' The morning newspapers ca- 


“pried, the banner headlines ‘like 


these, : 


<f; “Taman Tash, ihe dae 


_ devil revolutionary absconds' with 


na warder ‘from ‘the prison.’ 
‘And for:reward of - 3 P 


2. “Taman Tash was' to "be 


‘sentenced today, a long sentence 
. if not gallows were expected, but 
_ the hero is free.” 


3. “The hero: of the . Crater 


n Bomb casé frees himself. Who 
~ can chdin' a: lion. like Taman 
Tash? 


n tea 
dead Gly ‘bee 
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ALTERNATIVE TO SUBRAMANIAM LINE 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE FOURTH PLAN, 


-By  V.K.R.V. 


OOD and Agriculture Minis- 
ter C. Subramaniam claimed 
some time ago in Parliament 

that after pressing into service the 
bést available talent in the country 
among scientists, administrators 
and economists, he had. at last 
discovered the way to food self- 
sufficiency, which had eluded every 
one else before him. He gave it 
the high-sounding title of “new 
agricultural strategy’ for- the 
Fourth Plan. 

The new strategy was disco- 
vered and planned while Sri 
Subramaniam was straining every 
Nerve to get additional PL 480 
supplies to tide over the period 
till he achieved self-sufficiency in 
the next five years. The new 
strategy itself bore the stamp of 
his new benefactors. 

It consisted of selecting the 
best available land in the country 
which is already getting regular 
irrigation or can be provided with 
irrigation facilities without much 
difficulty and put into this area— 
about one-tenth of the total 
agricultural land in the country— 
massive dozes of chemical ferti- 
lizers and other inputs to achieve 
an additional production of 25 
million tonnes of foodgrains. 

To achieve these results, re- 
liance has necessarily to be placed 
on those sectors of the agricultural 
population which have the means 
or creditworthiness to’ arrange 
large investments in comparative- 
ly large plots of land. Hence no 
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Rao; Planning Commission, 


more disturbances in land re- 
lations and no more land re- 
forms. Hence also the idea that 
even joint stock companies should 
be invited to undertake large scale 
farming on modern capitalistic 
lines. 

In this pamphlet brought out 
by „the Planning Commission, 
V.K.R.V. Rao, himself a Member 
of Planning Commission incharge 
of agricultural development 
and therefore officially involved 
in the working out of the so-clled 
new strategy, has subjected the 
whole concept to a scientific treat- 
ment, and objective which he 
said he could know because of his 
past academic training and be- 
cause he had an opportunity to 
get out Of his administrative buil- 
ding to come into the company 
of scholars and professional 
scientists. 

As he did it, he found that the 


- claimed strategy is nothing new. 


It is just the extension of the pa- 
ckage programme districts idea 
tried with the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation during the Third 
Plan. The only additional ele- 
ment is the doubtful one `of de- 
pending on new exotic varieties 
of rice and wheat recently de- 
veloped in Taiwan and Mexico. 
These varieties are high-fertilizer 
responsive and give high yields, 
The other element is the stress on 
the concentrated use of fertili- 
zers Over a limited area to get 
quick results. 
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` tested. Evidently gamble 
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But V.K.R.V. Rao raises ques- 
tions about these new factors. The 
new varieties of seeds proposed 
to be used; he points out, need 
to be first acclamatised to suit 
Indian conditions if they are to be 
effective. Their dwarfish cha- 
racter is bound to affect output of 
straw and therefore the fodder 
supplies. Question has also been 
raised that the overall economics 
of fertilizer use may be in favour 
of its application over a larger 
area together with organic ferti- 
lizers in smaller dozes rather than 
over a smaller area in larger do- 
zes. These are technical, scienti- 
fic matters and experts alone, 
after long research, can really 
answer them. But it seems odd 
that a whole strategy should be 
evolved which is not properly 
has 
become part of the policies under 
the present government leadership 
and this is not the only instance of 
such an approach -to serious ma- 
tters. i 

Even more important issue 
raised by V.K.R. V. Rao is to 
pinpoint the sociological and 
economic aspect of the new stra- 
tegy. He expresses his disquiet 
over the uneven distributional 
character of the benefits of the 
programme among our farming 
population. The vast majority 
of our agricultual population, 
the landless and the small farmer 
have no place init. This is bound 
to create tensions and discontent 
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and threaten the very social sta- 
bility in rural India, besides being 
out of tune with socialist and 
egalitarian promises of our pla- 
nning. 

One can not but agree when 
he says that “the goal of agricul- 
tural planning should be maxi- 
misation of production along 
with dimunition of rural inequali- 
ties and the continued mainte- 
nance of rual social stability 
and not maximisation of produc- 
tion at the cost of worsening in- 
equality and eroding social sta- 
bility in rural India”. 

It is in this context as also in 
the context of efforts to increase 
production that he speaks force- 


it is courageous for him to do 
when government thinking 
places land reforms at a dis- 
count. 

In agriculture where large 
number of human beings are in- 
volved and where increase in 
production is not merely a me- 
chanical matter of physical in- 
puts, motivation is the most im- 
portant condition for maximisa- 
tion of production. There is no 
escape from the fact that the best 
motivation is provided by giving 
ownership of land to the tiller 
and no other. It is precisely this 
crucial point that Sri Subrama- 
niam’s strategy misses and which 
makes it so lopsided: and doomed - 
to failure. 


fully about land reforms which 
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SEPTEMBER WAR IN RET ROSPECT 


THE WAR WITH PAKISTAN’ By Dewan 
i i Berindranath, Asia Press, Delhi, 1966; Rs. 4. 


HE Se teriber war can be 

viewed either as an excuse for 

hate-mongering and chauvi- 
nistic jingoism, as ‘done by the 
communal- elements or dismissed 
by trying to make a foolish equa- 
tion of parity between India and 
Pakistan. 

On surface the.latter view may 
„seem ‘progressive and humani- 
tarian. But this could provide 
the biggest handle to communal 
‘elements and could in fact wea- 
ken the forces of secularism which 
“had gloriously asserted them- 
selves during the Indo-Pak con- 
flict. 

By treating India and Pakistan 
at the same moral plane, one 
would negate the great contri- 
bution hundreds of members’ of 
the -minority community have- 
made through their blood to-up- 
hold the cause of a secular and 
liberal democracy against the 
forces of hate and communalism. 
The correct approach would be 
to work for amity and peace 
between the two countries, to 
sympathise equally with the vic- 
tims of war both in India and Pa- 
kistan. At the same time it is 
essential to underline the fact 
that this war was the greatest 
vindication of India’s secular 
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ideas. It is to the credit of De- 
wan Berindranath that he has 


. very skilfully brought out this all- 
embracing nature of the’ conflict ' 


in his, book under review. -He 
has never fallen into the pitfall 
common to writings on such a 
subject of either. showing rancour _ 
towards Pakistani people or to“ 
belittle the fighting capacity of the 
men on the other side. The fore- 


word aptly says that the book 


is dedicated to the ideals of peace 
with thé hope that this war, “a 
modern Mahabharatta’”’ since it 
was a fight between the kith and 
kin, should be the last among 
them. 

As the author explains, the book 
neither indulges in political .dis- 
cussion of the merits or otherwise 
of the Indian case, nor attempts 
a technical assessment of various 
aspects of the military operations. 
Its aim is “‘ to ‘present facts which 


could create, an intelligent under- 
_ Standing of events associated with ` 


the Indo-Pak war.” With a racy 
and lucid style the author has 


-succeeded temarkably well in res- 


cuing details of this ‘action pa- 
cked” narration from the clutches 
of technical details. 

Beginning with the first en- 
counter which a group of Pakistani 


. documented material. 
wfor instance, .be: a: revelation “to 


infiltrators had on August 4 with 
a rustic Kashmiri Gujar, Moha- 
mmad Din, the book covers events 
leading to the crossing of cease-fire 
line by Indian forces to the Paki- 
stan’s blatant attack on Chhamb 
and to India’s counter-attack on 
Lahore-and Sialkot sectors. This 
is followed by a detailed analysis 
of events not only in the major 
theatres of war but also of such 
topics of interest -as the fiasco of 
Pakistani_paratroopers and the 
valour and determination shown 
by the civil population in the bor- 
der areas. There is a very in- 
teresting and informative coverage 
of-air battles as also of the tank 
fights. ` Apart from military ope- 
rations, the narration. also covers 
events connected with the Chinese 


, ultimatum, the causes which led 


“Pakistan to’ accept an uncondi- 
tional cease-fire, and an illumina- 
ting study of the comparative 


“stréngth of the two armed forces, 


based upon highly authentic and 
It may, 


‘many in India that, contrary to 


.what Western and Pakistani. ob- 
- servérs have been trying to make 
‘out, the difference between the 


numerical stretigth of Indian and 
Pakistani armed forces is not very 
great. 

The chief merit of the book, 


‘however, is that instead of being a 


mere narration of events or dis- 
cussion of technical aspects, it 
‘sustains ‘a lay reader’s interest 
through ‘a judicious interspersing 
of human interest details, anec- 
dotes, jokes and stories of valour 
and fortitude shown equally by 
soldiers .and civilians. 

The author’s account is based 


‘on extensive tour he made of the 
“forward areas and personal in- 


terviews with men who fought 
and led the battle. An appendix 


“provides useful information ré- 
‘garding various aspects of army 


‘formation as also charts about 


-known estimates of India’s armed 


strength. The book forms the 
most comprehensive account of 
the various aspects of Indo-Pak 
conflict. 


Nasrullah Khan 
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HEART, FUL 
OF JOY 
TODAY... 





When the health is good, one fooks 
forward travelling, with a heart full of 


joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years 
old), twice a day after meals, to keep 
you in good health. They remove 
weariness, increase the appetite and 
digestive powers and help you get rid 
of cough and cold. 







Adhyakeha Dr. foges Chandra Ghese, M.A, 

Ayurved-Sastri, F.C.S, (Londen) M.G.S. 
(America) Formerly Professer of Chemistry, 
Bhagalpur College. 


Caleusta Centre: Dr, Naras Chandra 


Ghose, $4.8 B.S, (Cal) 
Ayurvedacharya. 
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More and more 
people are 
changing over to 


£ COCOA MALTINE 
an ideal dietary 
supplement... 
they believe in 
QUALITY 
and = I 
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COCOA MALTNE , 


An Ideal restorative and 
vitalising food beverage - 


A skilful blend of full cream MILK, 
COCOA, best quality BARLEY 
MALT and GLUCOSE, Cocoa 
Maltine has everything to give— | 
proteins, carbohydrates, mineral 
salts. to build strong muscles, 
_ sturdy bones and impart vigour and | 
vitality. Cocoa Maltine is fortified `. 
with valuable vitamins A, B, B-2 ` ` 
-and D to keep you fit and fine. 
“It is an tdeal nourishment for young. 
` and old, in health and sickness. 
Cocoa’ Maltine relaxes tired 
nerves—taken hot at bed time... 
promotes sound sleep. 7 


COCOA MALTINE ‘LABORATORIES y 
^s. Props. Trade Pinks Private Ltd., 46, Pusa, Road, New Delhi-5. Phone 52835 
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Foreign Policy : Infantile Acrobatics © Devaluation : 
Perspective of a Gamble e Musings on Nagaland 
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HANOI GENEVA WASHINGTON 


Torture of a war prisoner 
by the American Army 


A father with the 
charred body of 
his son killed by 
U.S. napalm 
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- Bata design shoes for 
children according to the needs 
of the growing human foot. 
The toe design allows toes to spread 
within the shoe combined with 
a heel that positions the footfirmly. 


It lets a child go foothappy allowing his 


feet to grow and exercise normally. 
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Mainstream Granted ‘Special Leave 


eae 


ted special eave to the 
Editor, Mainstream, and 
Perspective Publications’ Ltd 
on July 25, 1966, against the 
judgment of Bombay High 


Pisa Supreme Court gran- 


Court holding them guilty of . 


contempt of Justice Tarkunde. 


Mainstream had published’ 


an article “The Story of a 


` Loan and Blitz-Thackersey - 


Libel Case on April 24, 
1965. The High -Court had 
held that the’ article was a 
gross contempt on a view 
that it suggested a conclusion 
that one of the two directors 
of thé Bank of India who had 
voted in favour of Rs. ten 
lakhs being granted to Messrs 
Khare Tarkunde Private Li- 
mited was Sri Krishnaraj 
Thackersey and it was the 
same Krishnaraj Thackersey 
who was the plaintif 
in the. libel case against 
Blitz. Krishnaraj Thackersey 
was awarded damages of Rs. 
three lakh only a few weeks 
later by Mr Justice Tarkunde. 
It was further held that 
anyone who read the article 
could understand the sugges- 
tion that the damages of Rs. 
three lakh were awarded to 
- Krishnaraj Thackersey by 
Justice Tarkunde because two 
directors of the Bank, of whom 
he was one; had voted in fa- 
vour of credit of Rs. ten lakh 
being granted to Messrs Khare 
Tarkunde Private Limited in 


which the brother of Justice 


Tarkunde was interested. 

. The petitioners were found 
guilty of contempt although 
there was no evidence on 
record ‘that Mr. Justice Tar- 
kunde had no knowledge of 
the financial transaction ex- 
tending an accommodation of 
the tune of Rs, 10 lakh toa 
firm in which his brother was 
interested. - The petitioners 
challenged the* order of the 
Eigh Court also on the ground 
that in the absence -of eviden- 
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ce that Mr. ‘Justice Tarkunde 
did not know of this financial 
transaction, they could not be 
held guilty of Contempt of 
Court. 

The Justice sentenced the 
Editor for one month’s -im- 
prisonment and Rs. 1000 fine 
on a view that the blatant im- 
putation was certainly not mi- 
tigated by the suggestion that 


the damages in the Blitz case* 


were excessive or punitive and 
the entire amount was granted 
though the plaintiff had not 
stepped into the witness box 

The Bombay High Court 
was of the view that'there could 
be no greater calumny of a 
‘Judge than to say of him that 
in giving a judgment in the 
Court he was influenced by 
some consideration given to 
his brother. f 

The Editor, Mainstream, 
sought to appeal by special 
leave on the ground that the 
article was an exercise of his 
‘freedom of speech and did not 
exceed the limits of. bonafide 
criticism. Reliance was placed 
on the principle that animputa- 


> tion of wantof impartiality toa 


Judge did not necessarily cons- 


_ titute Contempt of Court. 


The article was intended to 
raise certain fundamental ques~ 
tions relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

The petitioners had sub- | 
mitted in their petition that 
there was no warrant for strai- 
ning the law of cone to 
extend thus far. 

In view of these fanaa nients 
al questions the petition for 
special leave was filed even 
though the Editor had served 
out the sentence and the fine 
had been paid. 

Sri Mohan Kumaraman- 
galam, Advocate General, . 
Madras, with Sri R. K. Garg, 
Sri K.R. Rama‘ Murthi, Sri 
S.C. Agarwala and Sri D.P. 
Singh appeared for the peti- 
tioners. Mr. Justice Wanchoo, 
Mr. Justice J.C. Shah and Mr. 
Justice R.S. Bachawat granted 
special leave before the Ad-. 
vocate General opened his 
arguments in support of the 
petitioners. 
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Government and Parliament 


HE concern over this 


week’s 


turbulent scenes ‘in 


Parliament, leading tò the suspension for various periods of a . 
number of members of the Opposition, is understandable, for the 
success of democracy of the type India has given itself depends on the 
proper functioning of the Houses of Parliament and of the State | 


~ legislatures. 


Unfortunately there has been no serious effort on the part of those 
who condemn the members who disturb the proceedings to go into the 


_ root causes of such conduct. 


There can be no doubt that many of the 


members named and suspended are extremely able parliamentarians. 
who in the past have made weighty contribution to debates on major 


national .and international issues. 


In some State legislatures, it is 


true, certain Opposition members have made it a practice ‘to engage 
in unorthodox behaviour of the slightest provocation, but this has 
not been true of Parliament where the conduct of the Opposition has 


been dignified throughout. 


Why is it then that this week there had 


` to be noisy scenes in, the two Houses? 

- In this context itis necessary to recall the manner in which proceed- 
ings were conducted in the two Houses during Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
lifetime. In the seventeen years.during which Jawaharlal Nehru was 
Prime Minister there was no lack of serious differences of opinion on 
vital issues between the Government and the Opposition. But scenes 
like those witnessed this week were virtually unknown. The chief 
reason would seem to be the fairness and honesty with which Jawaharlal 
Nehru dealt with the Opposition; also, the Opposition, however critical 
on specific issues, was aware all the time that the Prime Minister would 


not be misled by advisers of any kind into bartering away national 


sovereignty and would not attempt to bypass the elected representatives 


of the people. 


Today the situation is vastly different. 


t 


‘It would be most unwise 


on the part of the Government to take it for granted that the Opposition 
should treat it with the same consideration which the Nehru Govern- 
ment, received. This is especially so becausé of the many humiliating 
commitments the present Government has entered into with-the United 


States during the period Parliament was in recess. 


Not only have 


basic policies been reversed in this period but the national economy 
has been put out of gear to enable American capital to gain a firm foot- 
hold in this country. And it is no secret that the Government’s deci- 
sions on the basis of American ‘‘advice” conveyed through the World 


Bank and the Interntnational Monetary Fund do not enjoy the support 
of even members of the Tuling party in Parliament or of the leadership 
of the organizational wing of the party. : 
_ _ -Therealreason for confusion on`the floor of Parliament is thi 
obstinate refusal of the Treasury Benches to take serious note of 
Opposition criticism’ of their actions and measures. 
arises from the overwhelming majority that the ruling’ party has en- ; 
joyed over the years since independence. 


` 








The obstinacy * 


The possession of such a *x 


to criticism, should make the Government cautious and willing to be 


majority, far from making the'Goyernment complacent and impervious 4 


corrected: 


4 


These “re facts which those occupying the seats of power should ° 
bear in. mind in dealing with Opposition“ criticism. They must 
remember that their activitiesin the last four months have raised serious 


$ doubts in the public mind about their -bonafides in relation to the im- 


plementation of accepted national policies, chiefly the strengthening 
of economic independence and adherence to non-alignment in inter- 


national affairs. 
on the floor of Parliament. 


diy 


Such doubts cannot be dispelled by haughty conduct 


POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


HE rationale of the ‘no con- 


fidence’ motion which-has : 


been - admitted in the Lok 

Sabha derives from a whole conip- 

` lex of the Indira Government’s 
policies of which a major compo- 
nent is economic policy. The 
Opposition could, therefore, lo- 
gically argue that while a large 
part of their. attack on Govern- 
ment would, no- doubt, be con- 
centrated on the recent trends of 

* economic policy, this attack 
would be set in perspective; it- 
would be related to other mani- 
festations so. that an integral, 
coherent and cogent argument 
would emerge, thus enabling a 
useful debate. Government, by 
insisting owa prior debate on one 
aspect of the situation, however 
-important im itself, have exposed ’ 
themselves to ‘a legitimate charge 
that they are at -pains to 

' thwart a coherent discussion. 
‘Their tactics seem to be to get 
an endorsement, in parts, of their 
policies, thereby depriving the 
Opposition of. an opportunity to 
make a comprehensive-and com-~ 

plete case. 


Tactical Manoeuvre i > 


There might be something to 
be said, for this as a tactical mo- 
noeuvre; in which case, there is 


sition refusing to fall into the trap. 
If they had agreed to a separate 
discussion on“ economic policies” 
on their merit alone, they would 
have subverted their own cause 
f and pūrpose, ‘which is.to show: 
à Ë everything as part-of a larger phi- 
i - losophy.. From this point of 

+ view, therefore,’ they -seem to 
have acted prudently and well in 
deciding not to take part in the 
; economic debate forced on them 
by. the Treasury beriches. 














ff Not that devaluation or the 
’. fertilizer deal or food imports 
cannot be shown to be wrong in 
‘themselves. But the mischief of 
each of these policies can be ex- 
posed even more fundamentally 


ae 
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an 


everything to be said for the Oppo- ` 


Task Before the Opposition ~- 


if, the-overall lesson is drawn of 
the gradual erosion of our in- 
dependence, dignity and ae 
morality. 


Integrated ‘Approach ex 


The Opposition would do well 
to take foreign and home policies 
together and not piecemeal. For 
instance with the. Government's 
proclamation from 
tops that the’ Consortium non- 
‘project loans’ are- 
our existence,- we -have been 
greatly circumscribed ‘in our pos- 
tures of anti-imperialism and anti- 
aggression. It is not merely tar- 
diness in condemning the U.S. 
aggression in Vietnam that is in= 
volyed in this. Look at the way 


the Prime Minister has to equi- ` 


vocate on the Moscow communi- 
que. This can_be directly -rela- 


. ted to the -fear that Washington 


might restrict the flow of loans. 
+ There is plenty of ` quibbling 


-in Smt Gandhis Vietnam pro- 


posals about the calling- of an 


international conference. In, ier $ 


person-to-person broadcast ~ 
July 7 she said that “‘the a 
Chairmen, Britian and the Soviet 
Union, should immediately con- 
vene a meeting of the Sava 
Conference.” i 
Nine days later, on ily 16; 
she signified in the Joint Commu- 
nique from Moscow that “the 
solution of the problem of Viet- 
nam can be found only within the 


framework of the Geneva Agree- 


ments of 1954 on Indio-China.” 

Another nine days passed, 
and’ on July 25, Smt Gandhi 
reporting back:to Parliament on 


her visit abroad, made the state- ` 


ment: “A peaceful solution can 
be reached only at the conference 
table, and hence the necessity for 
the co-Chairmen to convene a 
Geneva-type Conference to which 
‘we attach the greatést import- 
ance” 

A meeting of. the Geneva 


- Conference is very different from 
a Genéya type conference and 


rf 


the house- - 


. crucial to` 


both are not the same thing-as 


`a ‘settlement’ within the frame- 


work of the Geneva Agreements 
of 1954. i 

Such restriction would- be- 
disastrous to Government now 
more than at any other time, for 
they have made-their entire eco- 
nomic policies depend on the 

“U.S. aid. Thus’ non-project loan 
is made into a kind of Damocles’ - 
sword constantly hanging over 
our head. This alone, if nothing 
else, demonstrates the American 
interest in the recent changes in 
our economic’ policy. Through 
the strings which are manipulated 
from behind, the Americans seem 
tobe revelling i in the puppet show | 
‘to which our foreign policy has 
been reduced. 

It is this growing national dis- 
gtace which runs through all our 
recent stances at home and ab- 
road ; and-it is this that must be 


brought out, clearly and in cold 


logic-by a cogent correlation of ` 
every trend of policy and non- 
policy. Whether it is Sri. Sub- 
ramaniam’s making a virtue of 
white lies, or it is Sri Asoka 


Mehta’s references - to back-seat ces 


driving and the womb opening 
out, or his readiness tõ disown 
debts, or the Prime -Minister’s 


double talk on the Moscow state- ' j 


zis 
tris 


ment, the one constant fact 
the affront to our dignity. - 


. not a mere question of ideology 
- or economic merit or assessment 


of self-interest; it.is basically. a 
matter of -national ‘self-respect, 
of our creditworthiness, of the 
value. of our truth. 


Respect for Parliament 


The next important consi- 
deration is the extent of respect. 
which the Government is prepared. 
to show to Parliament. After all, 
it has treated the two Houses 
rather lightly. Parliament -had 
been repeatedly assured that fhe 
Government ‘are not only not 
considering devaluation but there’. 
could be no question of their 
considering it. The Finance Mi- - 


- nister denied that the World Bank 


and- other international agencies 
had even proposed devaluation. 
All this has now turned out to be 
just so many lies. “What is worse, 


- several interested. parties in India 


and abroad seem to have become - 
aware of the decision before its 
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announcement while Parliament 
was kept in the dark. 

The nature of the earlier firm 
statements by Ministers in Par- 
liament clearly shows that the 
decision was the result either of 
pressure or of a whim; in neither 
case can Government honestly 
blame it on the supposed bung- 
ling of the last seventeen years. 
Another pertinent question 
would be what aspect of this bung- 
ling — even conceding that there 
was such bungling— can be re- 
lated to the decision to devalue. 
Specifically, the demand should 
be that Government must come 
out with clear statements of the 
extent of idle capacity, its useful- 
ness to the economy and to ex- 
ports, the extent of unemploy- 
meut, the fields where a sizable 
export boost is expected, the na- 
ture of import substitution that 
is expected etc. So far on all 
these points Government has been 
delightfully vague. 

. The general issue involved in 
economic policy is its relation to 
the mouthing of the socialist 
professions of the Government. 
On this Government should be 
asked how far the individual 
merits canvassed for each econo- 
mic measure fit in with the larger 
purpose of economic indepen- 
dence, not to speak of socialism. 


Over-simplification 


The Opposition has also to 
put the spotlight on Smt. Gan- 
dhi’s penchant for over-simpli- 
fication — like her saying that 
she would rather import 
P.L. 480 grain than allow the 
people to starve. In equally 
flamboyant terms, one might 
assert that the peaple would 
rather starve than accept doles 
at the cost of independence. It 
is not always that the choices 
present themselves in this kind 
of arthmetical extremes. 

Considering that from wanting 
limited quantities of American 
grain for a buffer, we have mo- 
eved to asking for large quantities 
for current consumption, it is 
time someone told Smt Gandhi 
that hankering after American 
supply may have interfered with 
the anticipated growth of Indian 
agriculture ; and also that the 
United States. by wanting rupees 


which cannot be useful in the nor- 
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mal trade sense, may not be ins- 
pired wholly by generosity ; and 
that by holding the rupees, she 
may be meaning to hold India. 
After all, Dr. K.N. Raj’s fear of 
an American vested interest in 
Sri Subramaniam’s exaggerations 
of the Indian shortage may not 
be unfounded. 

It is Parliament’s task to tell 
the Government of the third 
alternative to our food problem— 
neither starvation nor large- 
scale P.L. 480 imports — but 
limited imports to be paid for, 
and stricter implementation of 
accepted policies like intensified 
procurement, social control of 
foodgrains trade, greater incentive 
to the farmer, sterner action 
against hoarders and profiteers, 
nationalisation of rice mills, etc. 
The opposition can by no means 
ignore the possibility that Sri 
Subramaniam may be avoiding 
these measures to pursue a policy 
of tie-up with the U.S., or con- 
versely, that the dependence is 
coming in the way of a rational 
farm policy and implementation 
of decisions which have been 
nationally accepted. 


Obvious Naivete 


Then there is the claim that 
Government is not so naive or 
lacking in confidence and courage 
as to allow the proposed Indo- 
U.S. Foundation to subvert our 
education or independence. The 
Prime Minister needs to be told 
that such naivete and lack of 
confidence are inherent even in 
the acceptance of the idea. After 
all, the Foundation was essen- 
tially an American idea, and the 
U.S. rejected our suggestions for 
the use of the funds for irrigation 
and other development purposes. 
It should have occurred to her 
that American insistence on an 
educational foundation (especially 
after the disclosue that the U.S. 
spying has often been in the garb 
of academic research) may have 
some political overtones. 

Smt Gandhi’s defence of the 
fertilizer deal also fits in with this 
pattern of credulity and naivete. 
To have accepted with speed the 
rather stimulated argument -of 
1971 being the magic year which 
will decide between our future 
prosperity and agricultural co- 
llapse, shows up the Govern- 


is 


ment as somewhat lacking in 
judgment. The Prime Minister 
has to explain how, if the fer- 
tilizer target is spread over a few 
more years, we would be on the 
brink of disaster, even with the 
disappearance of the P.L. 480 
largesse. This apart, has she 
seriously considered the chances 
of getting assistance from coun- 
tries other than the U.S.A. or of 
making her best use of the Indian 
know how? If two thirds of 
fertilizer production can be ma- 
naged with Indian technological 
and organisational skill, we cer- 
tainly are not in a desperate si- 
tuation. The argument of our 
having to keep up with the latest 
techniques which the Americans 
alone can supply is hardly consis- 
tent with the Prime Minister's 
recent call to Indian enterprise 
to make do even with Indian 
know how even if it be somewhat 
outmoded. . 


Case against Devaluation 


It is also time some one told 
the Government that arguments 
against devaluation have been 
advanced in all seriousness by 


-several economists, not all of 


whom are dogmatists or even 
socialists. They have warned 
that hopes of export boost are 
obviously somewhat exaggerated: 
restriction of imports is a myth 
in the context of import libera- 
lisation; foreign exchange leakage 
will continue so long as there is a 
morbid demand in our country 
for foreign goods and foreign 
trade is in private hands ; and the 
de facto value of the rupee in 
international markets can never 
be reached, for this is directly 
related not to internal stability 
alone but to smuggling as well, 
which devaluation obviously is 
not going to stop. In fact, it has 
been pointed out, the rupee price 
of dollars and sterling found new 
and higher levels following de- 
valuation. Import substitution 
isnot going to be encouraged 
by the measure, for even when 
import licenses were hawked at 
fantastically high prices, there 
were buyers. Government itself, 
admits that the new enchanced 
value of imports will be within 
the margins of the present in- 
flated costs. If export incentives, 
tax credit certificates and import 
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entitlements implied selective 
devaluation, that is no excuse for 
general devaluation. In -any 


event, Government has now 


on the two former Finance Mi- 
nisters who, it is. argued, have 
been largely. responsible for Sri 
Sachindra Chaudhuri’s inheri- 


announced that these incentives~ tance. The stage. is thus set for 


will be retained in a large num- 
ber of cases, thereby defeating 
their own argument about the 
inefficiency and corruption of - 
these cumbersome measures. 
Tn ignoring all this as also the 
fact that the Western effort to 
seek an outlet for these surplus 
goods is different from the Soviet 


effort to consolidate the econo- - 


mic and political independence 
of developing countries, Smt 
. Gandhi has shown little evidence 
of mature understanding. Simi- 
milarly she does not understand 
that the bulk of price increase is 
,a post-1963 phenomenon and is 
related, almost solely to the su- 
dden spurt in defence spending, 
and not to any fault in Nehru’s 
basio economic policies. © The- 
Prime Minister’s difficulty in 
distinguishing surface logic from 


deeper -understanding can thus . 


hardly escape scrutiny. 
Debate’s Importance 


The issues involved in this 
session’s no confidence debate 
sin Parliament are, therefore, far 
” more serious than a-mere confron- 
tation between the Treasury ben- 
ches and the members opposite. 
Basically the threat is not only 
from the. national capital to our 
democracy and national economy, 
but from international capital 
to our freedom and dignity. ‘The 
debate cannot, therefore, be in 
terms of scoring a point. There 
must be high purpose. 

This purpose has already 
been forsaken ‘by the Congress 
party in favour of political bene- 
fits even to thexextent that the 
party members -have been taught 
to affect a mood of indignation 
over the Working, Committee’s - 
alleged interference in what is 
claimed to be the prerogative of 
the Parliamentary Party. The 
strategy worked out by the Prime 
Minister’s supporters and peddled 
by the Big Business newspapers 
is to transfer this indignation by 
gradual stages to. the apparent 
frivolity implied in the incon- 
clusiveness of the High Command 
discussion. From here it is to 
be taken’ forward to an } attack 
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the Prime Minister 


the new magic slogan, ‘Seventeen 
Years of Bungling.’ 

Thus to save the skin of the ~ 
_ present Government, the -party 
*is being. prepared to ‘denigrate its 
High Command, to call in ques- 
- tion its own. performance of the 
last seventeen years and to de- 
nounce Nehru, -who, after all, 
was the Prime Minister of the 
Congress Government. 


~ 


~ \ 


ECONOMIC NOTES © 


we = 


Against this background of 
the narrow, selfish instinct of 
survival on the part of a caticus- 
run Government the national duty 
- of the Opposition is heightened a 
thousand fold. This duty is not 
only to Parliament but to the 
country. At this grave hour of 
history, it is to be hoped that the 
Opposition will rise above imme- 
diate party considerations and 
give the nation and the people a 
lead which they are groping for 
ever since that “Gentle Colossus”? 
disappeared from our midst. 
July. 26 > G.R.K. 


N, 
\ 


Survey and the Plan 


\ 


or 


BALRAJ MEHTA . AL 


HE storm that raged i in Part- 
. liament on the opening of its 
“Monsoon session was a méa- 
sure ofthe strong and sharp oppo- 
sition that more than anything 
else, the ill-conceived and badly- 
executed official economic poli- 
.cies under foreign pressure have 


_ generated against the Government. 
The same day the Finance Minis- . 


try circulated a ‘‘supplement”’ to 
the Economic Survey and the full 
meeting of the Planning Commi- 
ssion at last approved the broad 
guidelines for the drawing up of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. 
The issue that both the Survey 
and the Plan guidelines pose is 
whether they will mollify and 
_ remove at least partially the cau- 
~ses of opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s economic policies which 
extend far ‘beygnd- the political 
opposition proper, to wide’ sec- 
tions of the ruling party itself and 
the popular opinion at large. Do 
they or can they offer any indi- 


- cation that the drift towards to- 


tal dependence on foreign support 
to run the Indian economy which 
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her statement on‘her foreign tour 
the ‘same day? ‘There are 
the -crucial questions and a 
positive answer alone can create . 
those conditions for a national 


consensus that, necessarily cons- 


titutes . the essential minimum 
for any move towards stabilising 
the econoniy in the present after 
the series of shocks administered | 
to it in the past, and for advance 
in the future. 

Judging by this standard, iie 
supplement to the Economic Sur- 
vey is a total disappointment and 
extremely unconvincing. It does 


-not show that the Government 


has any intention to free itself - 


_ of the shackles it has created for 


itself which will enable either 
efficient or self-reliant manage- 
ment of the economy of the: - 
country. 

It. is a dreary and dismal 
account of the sorry mess that - 
the. economy was led into in the 
course of last two years (not in 
the last fifteen years of planning 
as the Rightwing critics of coun- 


_ try’s ecénomic and plan policies 


has characterised official ‘policy 


in recent months has been checked 
in favour of self-reliance of which 
spoke in 


A 


oy 


allege). 

. The increased claims of de- 
fence to begin with and the natu- 
ral calamity of an unprecedented 
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draught fast year are certainly 
important factors in creating di- 
fficulties over which the Govern- 
ment had no direct command. 


. But the fundamental reason for 


the crisis that overtook the eco- 
nomy lies in the failure of the 
Government to take radical mea- 
sures to correct imbalances and 
strains that had inevitably de- 
veloped towards the middle stages _ 


“of the’ Third plan. -~ 


The Government in fact drif- 
ted more and more towards gi- 
ving concessions to Big Business 


~at home and reliance on foreign 


cartels and foreign aid which had 
created the difficulties in the first 


. instance and had.been aggravating 


t 


crisis since. 

The Survey shows a decline 
in foodgrains production by 16.7 
million tonnes during 1965-66 


compared to the previous year , 


while industrial production 
had risen by a bare 3.8 per cent. 
Production of other agricultural 
commodities such as raw jute, 
oilseeds-and cotton also declined. 
“Altogether national income may 
well have declined appreciably 
during the year 1965-66"’, accor- 
ding to the Survey. 

The balance of payments po- 
sition did not show any improve- 
ment despite a series of measures’ 
of export promotion and restric- 
tions on imports. Large imports 
of foodgrains and fertilizers ac- 
tually increased the import bill. 
Meanwhile reckless deficit finan- 
cing continued and the price 
spiral persisted and gathered 
momentum. 


Substantial Investment 


The key postulates in this 
context, apart from the lame justi- 
fication of devaluation and the 
promise of restoring the economic 
balance in next six months, given 
in the Survey are:~ First, “The 
underlying causes of thé worse- 
ning economic situation were pri- 
marily the continuing pressure of 


_ demand as a result of population 


growth and large Government 
outlays financed in a substantial 
measure by recourse to the bank- 
ing system and the shortage of 


supplies caused in part by the. 


draught and in part by the scar- 
city of imported raw materials, 
components and spares’; and se 
conldy, “From a long term point 


of view, both export promotion 
and import substitution required - 
substantial investments and these 
would be made only if both these 
activities are adequately profi- 
table.” 

These postulates ‘and the po- 
licy trend they represent will 
without question’ be most wel- 
come to Swatantra viewpoint. 
The only solution they offer are 
slow down on development in 
the public sector on the one hand 
and incentives to private sector, 
specially to Big Business, on the 
other. This is already under- 
way and is clearly indicated for 
at least quite some time to come. 


Significant Check 


In contrast to the Economic 
Survey, the Fourth Plan guide- 
lines approved on the same day 
indicate a significant check on 
the past drift on the most impor- 
tant aspect of plantiéd develop- 
ment. Whether arising out of 
the frustrating experience of aid 
commitment by the West and the 
rapid pile-up of new and more 
onerous conditions of such aid or 
on account of a healthy desire to 
reduce to the minimum the de- 
pendence of Fourth Plan structure 
on foreign support, the fact stands 
out~that foreign aid assumption 
is put at Rs. 4000 crores which is 
Rs. 800 crores less than the assum- 
ption immediately before and 
after the Asoka Mehta mission 
to Washington and the World. 
Bank promises for liberal aid if 
its instructions were carried out. 

The . reduction would mean 
that the cushion of foreign aid for 
World Bank promoted import” 
liberalisation and relaxation of 
strategic controls has been kno- 
cked out. The figure of Rs. 
4000 crore includes foreign pri- 
vate investment ‘that might be 
forthcoming, as well as the assis- 


“tance expected from the Socialist’ 


countries which after the Soviet 
offer of 970 million roubles should 
be about Rs. 600 crores (pre- 
devaluation rate). Thus the total 
Western aid should be assumed 
to be about Rs. 300 crores which 
will cover repayment liability of 
nearly Rs. 1200 crores and there- 
fore.in net terms will be around 


` Rs. 1800 crores, a figure less than 


even: the Third Plan figure. This 
itself should nteodiuce an-element 


t K 
of realism towards foreign Wes- 
tern support for our economic de- 
velopment and will be of far- 
reaching implications in policy 
and performance. 


Fragile Foundations 


However, the Plan structure 
as a whole which proposes an 
outlay of Rs. 16000 crores (mi 
nimum) in the public sector and 
another Rs. 7000 crores in the 
private sector will necessarily rest 
on very fragile foundations un- 


-less policy on internal resource 


mobilisation tod takes a new 
turn. An additional resource 
mobilisation of Rs. 1800 crores, 
if it is attempted to be done within 
the framework of traditional po- 
licies, is bound to fail. It is equa- 
lly certain that considering the 
present condition of disarray, no 
large-scale investments will rea- 
lly take place this and next year 
and the Plan will really have to 
be carried through-in a period of 
three years. ' 

This will require a high degree 
of efficient. performance with 
the close association‘and coope- 
ration of the people, for which 
requisite policy measures and 
institutional changes of a radical 
nature will be’ necesary. Can the 
Government be depended upon 
for these is doubtful. At least 
the mood and approach in the- 
Economic Survey hardly give 
any ground for optimism. - 
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Shadow of U.S. Economic Imperialism 


HE entire American stra- 
T with regard to Indian 

economy today is not some- 
thing new and unexpected if 
one carefully’ examines the 
U.S. Governments approach with 
regard to other countries seeking 
its economic assistance. A very 
reyealing reference is made by 
the noted ‘American historian, 
Arthur- M. Schlesinger, in his 
, book, A Thousand Days, John 
' F. Kennedy in the White 
House. Making a criticial co- 
mment “on the previous U.S) 
Administration with regard to 
Latin America, Schlesinger, who 
was President Kennedy’s Spe- 
cial Assistant, writes: 


The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration was thus able to relax 
in the comfortable doctrine 
that private investment by 
itself would bring about de- 
velopment in Latin America, 
as they proposed it had done 
in the United States; that go- 


- vernment aid should be con- 


fined to military and technical 
assistance; and that the way to 
enable private investment ~ to 
do its job was to back govern- 
ments which would foster a 
‘favourable’ investment climate 


by leaving private business _ 


alone, guaranteeing investors, 
especially foreign investors, full 
and unrestricted returns and 
ensuring monetary stability. 
This meant, of course, right- 
wing governments; and it was 
this thesis, rather than- an 
innate preference for dictator- 


. ships, which sent Vice-Presi- 


dent Nixon to Havana to praise 
the ‘competence and stability’ 
of the Batista regime and 
moved President Eisenhower 
himself to award the Legion of 


_ Merit to dictators like Perez . 


“Jimenez of Venezuela (for, 
among other reasons, his 
‘sound foreign-investment po- 
licies’) and Manuel Odria of 
Peru. (When the Vice-Pre- 
sident visited these last two 


countries in the-spring of 1958 . 


after their dictators had been 
thrown out, he became the 
victim of Washington’s iden- 
tification with the detested 
regimes). The insistence on 
monetary stability before all 


else received the ardent sup-. 


port of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which imposed de- 
flation on ‘a number of Latin 
American states as the condi- 
tion for IMF Loans. (Unde- 
terred by past error, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
in 1964-65 persuaded a comp- 
lascent government in the Do- 
minican Republic-to accept a 
fiscal programme which re- 
duced per capita income, in- 
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creased unemployment and 
led in the spring of .1965 to 
political convulsion and United 
States interverition.) 


The theory of development 
as-an act of immaculate private 
conception was founded, 
among ther things, on a con- 
siderable ignorance of the his- 
tory of economic development 
in the United States itself... 
As for Washington’s. insistence 
on fiscal purity, this was per- 
haps. a trifle unseemly on the 
part of a nation which had 
financed so much of its own 
development by inflation, wild- 
cat paper money and bonds 
sold to foreign investors and- 
subsequently . repudiated. If 
the criteria of the International 
Monetary Fund had gover- 


~ned the United States in the 


nineteenth century, our own 
economic development would 
have taken a good deal longer. 
In preaching fiscal orthodoxy 
to developing nations, we were 
somewhat in the position of the 
rostitute who, having retired 
on her earnings, believes that 
public virtue requires the clo- 
sing down of the red-light 


_ district. 


The policy of the fifties © 
not only violated | our own na- . 
tional practice; it was also 
manifestly inadequate to the - 
problem of Latin America, and 
it reinforced the cherished 


~ Latin American conviction that 


the essence of United States 
policy was economic imperia- 
lism. - . 


_ This characterisation of the ~ 
U.S. policy with regard to de- 
veloping , countries — parti- 
cularly about the role of the 
IM F.— is of particular re- 
leyance in the context of ‘the 
current national debate centr- 
ing on the Government of India’s - 


policy of devaluation~of the 
rupee at the behest of the 
LMF. 
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Minister’s Memory 


MIDST the din of uproar 

which marked the opening 

of the current session of 
Parliament, an interesting ex- 
change in the Rajya Sabha bet- 
ween Sri Bhupesh Gupta and 
the Treasury benches might have 
been missed by many. 

The Communist leader had 
sought to raise what appeared to 
him to be an obvious inconsis- 
tency between facts and a state- 
ment by the Minister of State for 
Finance, Sri Bhagat, in the House 
during the last session. Sri Bhagat 
had then denied that the World 
Bank or other international agen- 
cies had ‘proposed’ devaluation. 
Sri Bhupesh Gupta pointed out 
that Government themselves had 
now admitted that such proposals 
had indeed come. 

The stand taken by the Leader 
of the House, Sri Chagla, was a 
masterpiece of quibble. He ar- 
gued, the lawyer that he has been, 
that Government had admitted 
to no such thing; they had only 
spoken of ‘‘suggestions” from the 
international agencies; and, he 
went on, there is a difference 
between a ‘suggestion? and a 
‘proposal’. 

Sri Chagla might get away 
with this extraordinary piece of 


casuistry. But he may do 
well to refresh his memory 
and recall his admonition 


to Sri Krishnamachari during the 
Mundhra enquiry. He rejected the 
former Finance Minister’s legalism 
and laid down that the Treasury 
benches could not exploit the 
lacunae in the questions of mem- 
bers. This obiter dictum arose from 
_ a reply to Sri Ram Subbag Singh’s 

original question about the LIC’s 
investment in a Mundhra concern. 
Though the written answer was 
technically correct it turned out 
that the Government relied on a 
slight defect in the wording of the 
question. If instead of the singular, 
Sri Ram Subhag Singh had used 
the word ‘concerns’, Government 
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would have been obliged even then 
to disclose the whole dirty busi- 
ness. 

Sri Chagla now séeks the same 
Shelter as TTK sought and for 
which he was admonished. He 
conveniently ignores the essence of 
Sri Bhupesh Gupta’s charge, which 
is, that the Government had mis- 
led the House. \ 

* * * 

HERE is a touch of irony in 

Sri -Gupta’s invoking a 

privilege issue against Sri 
Bhagat. For itis widely believed 
thatthe Minister of State is himself 
distressed over devaluation and the 
circumstances surrounding the de- 
cision. It is even rumoured that 
at a meeting of junior Ministers 
convened by the Prime Minister 
for a pep talk on the rupee’s dis- 
comfiture, Sri Bhagat lamented 
that Smt Gandhi had been ‘led 
up the garden path’. 

Sri Bhagat’s reply to Sri Bhu- 
pesh Gupta’s charge bears out 
this general belief. He pleadedjthat 
in his statement he had done no 
more than repeat what the Finance 
Minister had said in the other 
House. And, he added, he had 
deliberately used the third person, 
‘the Government’ while making 
his statement. It was, therefore, 
unfair, he pleaded, to hold him 
guilty of contempt. 

We sympathise with Sri Bhagat 
in his discomfiture; yet the ques- 
tion which is bound to be raised 
against him and others like Sri 
Ram Subhag Singh, is if there is 
not a limit to dissent; and when 
the limit is reached, if it is not 
their duty to resign. 

* * = 

RI PATIL is not obviously 

content to drip with blood or 

say it with perfumes. Embol- 
dened by Sri Atulya Ghosh’s 
solid mass of support to the 
Prime Minister, he has warned 
Congressmen, including top lea- 
ders, against any thought of em- 
barrassing the Prime Minister. 


se; he has come back reinforced 
in his understanding of the Indian 
Situation. This understanding de- 
mands support for the Prime Mi- 
nister. Incidentally he also learnt 
in the United States that his Rail- 
way Board knows nota thing when 
It ascribes the railway accidents 
to bona fide causes. He-has now 
acquired a more perfected way of 
looking at things from the C.I.A. 
angle. One may look for a purge 
in the Administration of subver- 
sionist elements. z 

Sri Patil was rewarded imme- 
diately for this new demonstration 
of understanding of American dia- 
lectics. Recently he was chosen 
to preside over a party meeting 
though other senior members 
were present, perhaps on the much 
talked about merit-cum-seniority 
principle. 

There is some lobby gossip 
that Sri Patil is likely to be ele- 
vated to a senior portfolio where 
his undoubted talents might be 
put to better purpose. He himself 
would not mind shouldering the 
heavy responsibilities of the Home 
Office. 

Smt Gandhi has been some- 
what cold to Sri Nanda and the 
Home Minister is a sad man. 
The latest and calculated affront 
to this veteran of many battles is 
that some juntor Minister and offi- 
cials have been entrusted with the 
subject of the Naga peace talks. 

Sri Nanda is not usually given 
to revenge; which is why he takes 
up in the Lok Sabha many incon- 
venient causes in defence of the 
Government. But this gratitude is 
now only a one-way traffic. 

Observers have, however, 
noted that Sri Nanda has been 
steadfastly moving closer to Sri 
Kamaraj. When he came to 
Jantar Mantar Road to take the 
Congress President to the airport 
for his Moscow trip, it was found 
that the Home Minister’s car had 
no room fór the Security men. 
Sri Nanda waved them aside and 
Sri Kamaraj remarked, “I will 
take care of the Home Minister,” 

* * * : 

MUST say that some of the 

younger members of our 

Foreign Office are tenacious. 
They kept on trying almost up 
to the aircraft to persuade the 
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1 believe the External Affairs 
Ministry is at last happy that no 
newsmen accompanied the Cong- 
ress President from New Delhi. 
At one stage “there was quite a 
flutter in the South Block about 
this matter. And the Indian Em- 
bassy in Moscow was possibly 
asked to do ‘something’. Curi- 
ously enough the financial and 
other formalities connected with 
Sri Kamaraj’s foreign trip were 
kept pending almost up to the låst 
moment. Some loyalty, I must 
say, to the cause of the Prime 
Minister. 

* * * 

AM somewhat embarrassed 

by the way the Radio comes 

bobbing up in these columns 
like King Charles Head, but I 
am afraid this cannot be helped. 
I hear of some goings-on to plant 
as Director of News Services an 
officer whose past and the present 
cannot inspire confidence about 
his objectivity and impartiality. 

This man is quite young and 
his appearances in the Press Club 
and in other company have been 
marked by a degree of immaturity 
that should disqualify him for 
such a key assignment as the 
Director of News. 

This officer was recently sent 
to Moscow and the way he fulfilled 
his assignment is a standing joke 
among PIB officials. On the day 
when Smt Gandhi made her first 
speech in Moscow there was eager 
expectation in the Soviet and 
Indian capitals about what she 
was going to say about Vietnam. 
Indeed she referred to this in 
detail; and the first time, she 
spoke of the need to‘find a solution 
within the framework of the Geneva 
Agreements, which is different 
from a return to. the Geneva 
conference, as it was in her person- 
to-person broadcast. All the news 
correspandents flashed this as the 
lead of their day’s report from 
Moscow.. Yet the despatch to 
PIB which was sent by this worthy 
Officer, for whom the Directors 
seat is being warmed in the offices 
of AIR’s News Division, relegated 
this important part of the Prime 
Minister’s speech to the last para- 
graph of the ‘intro’! 

The summary of Premier 
Kosygin’s speech sent by him was 
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VET Utes ChSse tO throw it in 
the waste-paper basket. 

One presumes the .News Di- 
Tector’s first qualification is news 
sense; judging by the Moscow 
performance, the particular offi- 
cer groomed for the post, does 
not seem to possess this in any 
degree. 

But then the consideration is 
perhaps different. This ‘bright’ 
boy is known in New Delhi for 
his transformation some fifteen 
years or so ago from infantile 
Leftism to robust and mature 
pro-Americanism. 

_ Developing an intimate rela- 
tionship with Martin Russel 
and the Royist group that 
is in the forefront of 
the Capital’s American lobby, 
he soon became the pillar 
of a well-known pro-American 
magazine. In those days when 
drinks were not banned, the bars 
of New Delhi echoed his fulmina- 
tions against Nebru and his 
vociferous defence of everything 
that Washington did or did not 
do. His sympathy has always been 
with the spirit ‘of what another 
worthy figure of Indian journalism 
preached to the U.S. Ambassador 
at the time ofthe Chinese attack: 
“Let Nehru crawl and cringe, 
Your Excellency”, said this wor- 
thy, “why are you rushing the 
supplies?” As if in deference to 


this patriot’s prayer, the 
Americans stopped -rushing the 
supplies. 


It is hard to find another in the 
Capital who has had greater 
emotional affinity with the land 
of the Almighty dollar and closer 
contact with his spiritual brothers 


in the American Embassy. It is 


fatuous to argue that this bias 
will- not be reflected in the work. 
For one thing, this ‘bright’ boy 
is not just a pro-American; he 
has been a partisan in their cause. 
For another, it is worth enquiring 
who in PIB was responsible for 
putting out an American hand-out 
during Smt Gandhi’s U.S. trip. 
Already VOA is holding AIR 
in its death-grip. One of the docu- 
ments with the Chanda Committee 
gives details of this stranglehold. 
This magazine has published quite 
a few articles eXposing several 
instances of direct and insidious 
interference of VOA in AIR’s 


our plea has always been that the - 
News Director should be someone 
who can thwart this mischief and 
not just a negative person with 
no sense of the political nuances 
of broadcasting. On the other 
hand, we are now treated to this 
bombshell that an officer who is 
very likely to be more pro-Ameri- 
can than Americans will hold the 
post.! : 

The News Division of AIR is 
one of the strategic departments 
not only ofthe Government but 
of our public life. It plays an im- 
portant part in public informatio 
and education. It cannot be con- 
verted into a kind of AP or Reuter 
against which Sri Raj Bahadur 
has so justly spoken. 

Such an important posting 
cannot be lightly and cavalierly 
done. I am not suggesting that an 
officer should have no personal 
views. I would go further and 
say that he can have strong, pas- 
sionate views and even discussions 
with others in the profession and 
elsewhere. But where there is even 
a remote chance of these views 
interfering with objectivity of 
work and secrecy of classified 
information, some care needs to 
be taken in the interest of security 
as well as impartial service to the 
public. It is not a question of 
merit or seniority, or both; it is a 
question of our integrity. 

One hopes that second thoughts 
will prevail; the officer concer- 
ned can certainly be given an 
assignment befitting his talents. ` 
But if the decision is persisted 
in, the Government will only be 
giving rise to a suspicion that this 
is one more deliberate move to 
hand this ocountry over to the 
Americans. Narada 
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DEVALUATION AND AFTER 


Perspective of a Gamble 


J. D. SETHI 


ARRING the uncompromi- 
sing Leftist opposition to 
devaluation, the general opi- 

nion, both official and non-official, 
is, inescapably if not sadly, settl- 
ing down to a search for policies 
which have been variously ter- 
med as ‘follow-up’, ‘the rest of 
the package’, ‘salvage operation’ 
etc. On grounds of the irre- 
versibility of the fact of devalua- 
tion, there has emerged a general 
climate of resignation and indi- 
fference if not of a deliberate 


-slur over the question, why de- ` 


valuation? Only one aspect of 
the question, namely, whether the 
rupee was devalued under exter- 
nal pressure, has been hotly dis- 
cussed. One seems to have been 
left a whit wiser than before. 

To my mind, this type of na- 
tional response of quietly sett- 
ling down to a new situation with- 
out enquiring into the cause of it 
is more fraugbt with dangers 
than the act of devaluating the 
rupee unprecedentedly in the mid- 
st of the take-off stage. The 
_history of all developed countries 
reveals, without exception, the 
existence of large external deficits 
in their respective take-off stages. 
This was particularly so in the 
midst of free floating exchange 
tates — a Situation which amoun- 
ted to automatic devaluation or 
revaluation as forced by external 
imbalances. 


Political Reasons 


Even when there are not en- 
ough pressing economic reasons 
for devaluing one’s currency, it 
may still be undertaken for poli- 
tical reasons. Devaluation is an 
economic price a country pays 
for its political independence 
from foreign economic pressures. 
There is almost a general agres- 
ment among economists that, on 
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balance, there will be few, if not 
negative, advantages from the 
present devaluation of the rupee 
in the short period while the long- 
run benefits remain uncertain. 
The irony is that devaluation of 
the rupee has been undertaken 
not to defend our economic free- 
dom by substituting trade for aid 
but specifically and clearly for 
securing more aid. If aid in lar- 
ger measure had been forthcoming, 
there would have been no need 
for devaluation and the rupee 
could have been saved. 


Nagging Pressures 


Though the Government of 
India is not expected to accept this 
charge of succumbing to foreign 
pressures, there is no use denying 
that such a heavy dose of deva- 
luation has been administered 
to the economy under the nagg- 
ing pressures of the donors who 
had openly made further aid to 
India, after the Indo-Pak war, 
contingent on this so-called mo- 
netary reform. At least, such a 
long delay in the U.S. decision 
about aid after the cessation of 
Indo-Pak war needs careful sc- 
rutiny in the interest of self-res- 


pecting and healthy future 
relations with that country. 
When de Gaulle devalued 


the franc, the ardent French 
citizens looked upon it as a 
symbol of newborn freedom. 
How many of us feel like that 
today? 

Exceptional situations de- 
mand exceptional remedies. Un- 
doubtedly, the various economic 
crises have been mounting up to 
a very exceptional situation for 
some time past. Nonetheless, it 
must be noted that all these crises 
and twice-over devaluation in 
about 16 years had to be faced 
despite a) a modest rate of eco- 
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nomic growth, b) extremely gene- 
rous foreign aid, and c) avdilabi- 
lity of vastly accumulated foreign 
exchange reserves at the commen- 
cement of our planning. Ina rea- 
sonably managed economy, these 
factors would not have necessi- 
tated the rise of exceptional si- 
tuations of repeated and accumu- 
lating crises. Devaluation has 
come as a crushing symbol of 
economic defeat. With 80 per 
cent decline in the purchasing 
power, how can the rupee look 
any other currency in the face ? 
And yet I do not think the 
Finance Minister was justified in 
claiming devaluation as a nece- 
ssary technical correction between 
the internal and external values 
of the rupee. Not only have 
the internal values of other cu- 
rrencies declined during the same 
time, but the currencies of almost 
all developing countries are also 
being deliberately kept over- 
valued to safeguard their terms 
of trade vis-a-vis the developed 
world. A vast network of im- 
port and export duties as well as 
quota restrictions makes non- 
sense of any single rate of ex- 
change, for they truly result in 
selective devaluation and a multi- 
ple exchange rate system, which, 
if properly managed, could be 
made an effective instrument 
for planning. Above all, decline 
in the internal value of the rupee 
is symptomatic of the failure of 
the vast development expendi- 
ture to increase productivity per 
unit of labour and capital. No 
plea for technical correction can 
conceal this ugly fact. Unless 
an efficiency criterion is tagged 
to every target, every priority 
and every expenditure in future 
Plans, the bigger the Plans the 
quicker would be the process of 
deterioration in the internal and 
external value of the rupee. And 
if the relation between expendi- 
ture and productivity, as ob- 
tained during the Third Plan, is 
allowed to subsist, then another 
shock of devaluation may come 
upon us in less than five years. 


Short-period Effects 


The present devaluation of the 
rupee stands rejected on all ma- 
jor economic counts so far as 
short-period effects are concer- 
ned. Firstly, it is most unlikely 
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to narrow the external payments 
gap. It is so because imports 
are unlikely to decline; in fact 
the nature of import structure 
and new policy of import libera- 
lization will send up the import 
bill. Exports will have to in- 
crease at least by 57 per cent just 
to earn the old exchange total ; 
and given inelastic demand ab- 
road and low elasticity of supply 
at home, we would have to do all 
the running we can to remain 
where we were before devaluation. 

Secondly, if devaluation was 
resorted to because export pro- 
motion schemes had failed, then 
devaluation is also likely to fail 
because the underlying principle 
of both policies is the same, na- 
mely, our exports are price- 
elestic. 

Thirdly, -it will make foreign 
private investment in India un- 
attractive. 

Fourthly, though the Govern- 
ment is relying heavily on im- 
proving internal production 
elasticity through import libera- 
lization 
goods for export, devaluation, 
by changing the terms of trade, is 
likely to stimulate import com- 
peting and dampen export ex- 
panding industries within the exis- 
ting state of competition between 
the two. 

Fifthly, it will push up the en- 
tire cost structure of the economy, 
the effects of which are likely to 
be extremely harmful both in the 
short and long periods. 


Prices Will Rise 


` And lastly, the prices are 
likely to increase all over 
despite partial control mea- 
sures, and the fanfare of control 
rooms and super-market coopera- 
tive retailing. It is so because 
the two basic causes of inflation 
are the high cost structure of the 
economy and the growing gap 
between planned expenditure 
and real income — both causes 
are integral to the pattern, struc- 
ture and administration of five- 
year Plans. Besides, if more ex- 
port goods are released through 
indirect tax measures, prices will 
go up still further and may end 
up in spiral inflation, once in- 
dustry passes the critical level of 
capacity utilisation. 
Devaluation could’ have been 
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so as to release more. 


undertaken for long-term bene- 
fits and the strengthening of the 
economy but Smt Gandhi's latest 
statement that non- devaluation 
would have spelled utter disaster 
within two or three months shows 
that the decision was not taken 
for long-term considerations. It 
seems that the securing of more aid 
was the principal reason for de- 
valuation because too many for- 
tunes have, during the course 
of years, come to depend upon it. 


Aid Prospects 


Despite devaluation, long-term 
prospects for aid do not appear 
bright, though aid at the old rate 
has been promised for the first 
year of the Fourth Plan. The 
Government is already . sulking 
and smarting under the growing 
and unmistakable resistance to 
more aid from donor countries 
and is also attempting to forestall 
their reluctance by presenting 
them with a fait accompli of huge 
import surplus bill through ma- 
ssive import liberalisation. Un- 
fortunately, the Government of 
India seems oblivious. of the 
fundamental change in world 
power structure which is certain 
to make it very difficult for India, 
with her present futile political 
commitments, to secure even the 
past rate of inflow of aid. 

There are, at least, four 
major developments that have 
changed the international poli- 
tical power relationship so as to 
have a considerable impact on the 
aid problems of India and other 
developing countries. These are: 

1) Change from global 
confrontation to struggle for 
specific spheres of influence. As a 
result of this change, containment 
policy has yielded to a partial de- 
tente between super-powers and 
also among others. Therefore, 
the intense necessity of wooing 
by big powers at heavy economic 
price, of other countries has to 
a large extent, disappeared. 

2) The struggle for spheres 
of influence and disintegration 
of cold war is fast resulting 
in the emergence of truly regional 
alliances in place of the alliances 
of the cold war days which were 
regional only in name. Simultane- 
ously, the big powers are also 
concentrating their economic and 
military efforts on regions and 
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not on individual countries. 
Having remained aloof, not 
caring to cultivate regional affi- 
liations, India has made herself 
less entitled to economic and 
other aid. 

3) Ideological cònflict is 
being increasingly given a second 
order of priority by most coun- 
tries and its place is being taken 
by the supreme principle of de- 
fence of national interests .Non- 
alignment has been both vindi- 
cated as a good policy for the cold 
war days, and with its old content, 
has become ineffective in the new 
phase. Today, no country gives 
us aid only on the ground of our 
non-alignment. . 

4) Changing military stra- 
tegy. The nuclear-cum-missile 
age has reduced scores of coun-. 
tries into a position of no strategic 
importance to big powers. In- 
dia is not yet that unimportant 
but her failure to conduct “an 
active strategy has removed her 
from the priority list of big pow- 
ers for aid purposes. : 

5) The donor countries 
have felt piqued over the absence 
of increase in corresponding in- 
ternal effort to match external 
assistance. The more aid India 
got, the.more she dragged her 
feet. Even Pakistan’s perfor- 
mance has been better than ours. 

These changes in world power 
balance preclude the possibility 
of aid at an increasing rate in 
future. 


Reasons for the Step 


Nevertheless, if overall poli- 
tical and economic national con- 
siderations were, on balance, ag- 
ainst devaluation, why was this 
drastic step taken? There were 
several reasons of immediate im- 
portance which forced this de- 
cision on the Government. Firstly 
as mentioned earlier, a reasonable 
magnitude of aid, if not the very 
aid itself, was made both ex- 
plicitly and implicitly contingent 
upon this $o-called monetary re- 
form. - 

Secondly, the strategy on 
foreign exchanges for the last 15 
years, which started cracking up 
ever since the crisis of 1957, rea- 
ched its climax of utter failure 
by the end of the Third Plan. 
Contrary to the theoretical cons- 
truction of the model of the Plans 
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and the assumptions underlying 
them, the foreign exchange policy 
rested largely on substituting aid 
fer internal savings instead of 
enlarging the latter with the help 
‘ of the former. The larger the 
aid inflow, the. smaller became 
the targets of the marginal rate 
of savings so-that the ratio of fọ- 
reign assistance to internal savings 
went .on increasing Plan after 
>~ Plan. As Plans of bigger magni- 
tude were put into cperation, the 
foregoing development increased 
the two gaps, one in the external 
payments and the other in inter- 
nal resources. However, since 
one was taken as a substitute for 
the other, they cancelled each 
other out until the rate of aid in- 
j flow started declining. 
Once the aid reached fixed 


limits or declined, while internal - 


gap widened, there was no way 
of saving the next Plan from being 
seriously jeopardised without 
changing its accepted structure 
and pattern. Total reformula- 
tion of our Plans and the new 
fiscal and organisational efforts to 
close the gap, on the other hand, 

` required a new political and eco- 
nomic philosophy for which the 
Congress Party was grossly un- 
suited. Devaluation was under- 
taken as the only way out, how- 
ever uncomfortable and unpopu- 
lar it was, to close the mutually 

- cancelling gaps and also to save 

. the formal structure and the finan- 
cial magnitude of the Fourth 
Plan. . 


, ge i 
‘Want of Stature =~ 


Thirdly, both the new Finance 

* Minister and Planning Minister 
do not have the political stature 
or political base to stand boldly 
for.any radical departure from the 
time-honoured functioning. Both 
have to save their political re- 
putation by making the best of the 
bad job. The Finance Minister 


cannot hope to remain in that _ 


job if he, like Sri Morarji Desai, 
attempts to extract larger sacri- 
fices through massive ‘taxation 
from the nation — taxing where 
it really fetches returns— and 
impose a, very tight fiscal and ex- 
penditure discipline on the eco- 
nomy. He was, thus, resisting 
from the beginning the demands 
of the Planning Commission and 
its larger Plans. The Planning 
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Minister, whose performance and 
pronouncements have won him 
few friends, also was not expected 
to plump for a smaller Plan atid 
commit political suicide. 


Desperate Act 


Thus, the political calculations 
of both Ministers quickly con- 


verged on the desperate act of. 
- devaluation despite their earlier . 


private and public antipathy to 
it. Devaluation will save the 
financial though not the physical 
targets, as well as cause fewer 
internal fiscal imposts. Firstly, it 
will cause larger collection from 


customs revenues. Aithough the ` 


Governor, of the Reserve Bank 
has estimated, for one year, that 
adjustment of both export and 
import duties would bring no new 

~revenue, this is a gross under- 
estimate for the Plan as a whole. 

` Anything up to Rs. 300to Rs. 500 
crores of additional resources are 
likely to be collected from cus- 
toms revenues. à 

Secondly, whether the aid flows 
at the old rate or atan increased 
rate, the rupee counterpart of it, 
which will be available to the Go- 
vernment as rupee resources, will 
go up considerably. Between 
$ 1 billion and $1:5 billion of 
annual aid, additional rupee 
resources which over thé full five 
years will go up from Rs. 1400 
crores to Rs. 2200 crores, and 
other new resources will be 
enough to cover the internal 
and external gaps in financial 
terms as well as to raise the mag- 
nitude of the Fourth Plan to any- 
thing up to Rs. 24,000 crores. 

Of late, deficit financing, 
like* political power, has 
been shifting from the Centre 
to the States, with the latter con- 
tinuously depending upon the 
Reserve Bank for perpetual over- 


drafts. This is-financially an in- 


tolerable situation but the poli- 
tical power of the States has in- 
creased so much that the Centre 
cannot do much about it, despite 
its repeated warnings to States. 
- In fact, the size of the Fourth 
Plan could not be cut down be- 
cause of too high a figure for ‘the 
ı States” plans. despite drastic sla- 
shing down of their demands. 
Since the new Finance Minister is 
well advised, at least on political 
- grounds, not to resort to heavy 


te ` 


deficit financing (which he must 
if he is to satisfy the States’ de- 
mand), devaluation has put in 
his hand rupee counterparts of 
foreign aid to satisfy the States 
. without resort to deficit financing. 
Once the two Ministers agreed 
upon it, they could bring round 
the Prime Minister to accept 
devaluation as politically the 
least damaging for the next 


, General Election. Almost all 
non-development _ expenditure, 
whether on social services, 


small-scale industry, institutions; 
of democratic decentralization, 
education, or arts etc., is largely 
politically oriented and entails a 
definitely committed financial 
sum. A cut-back. in the Plan 
would certainly have fallen on 
these sectors, which would have 
had the effect, apart from tetren- 
chment and unemployment, of 
seriously affecting the political 
„patronage the Congress ‘party 
and the Government distribute 
as part of the general spoils sys- 
tem. Devaluation, by increasing 
the financial magnitude of the 
next Plan, is expected to serve as 
an important -political purpose 
for the Prime Minister and the 
Congress Party. 


Life and Death Question 


The rate of industrial growth 
during the last year has reached 
the lowest level ever since In- 
dependence and, if the trend was 
allowed to persist, it would have 
caused a first-rate crisis in produc- 
tion and employment just about 
the time of the election. The 
Government could not let this 
happen. Hence, to secure aid for 
raw materials and spare parts 
became a matter of life and death 
for Congress leaders. Be- 
sides, if somewhat _larger aid 
were available, there still would 
have remained the problem of 
coveting the internal rupee gap. 
In the absence of devaluation, 
this gap would have had to be 
covered partly by new fiscal 
imposts on the industry itself, 


“-which act would have half defeated 


the original objective by creating 
new disincentives for larger pro- 
duction. ‘Devaluation has aVerted, 
at least temporarily, that risky 
course of action. í 
Nevertheless, despite all the 
aforementioned and other possi- 
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ble short-term advantages to the 
Congress Government, devalua- 
tion of the rupee remains a big 
gamble, particularly in view of 
the danger of large inflationary 
pressures being released in the 
economy. And if inflation co- 
mes about in full measure, the 
Congress Party would have both 
lost the political gains and. done 
an extensive damage to the eco- 
nomy. This would be creating 
a fresh situation for another dose 
of devaluation. That is whv the 
Government now, as never be- 
fore, is attempting to hold the 
price-line with a sense of despera- 
tion. If- the Government were 
ever serious about a rational and 
well-thought-out price policy in 
a planned economy, all the new 
measures proposed sbould have 
been in operation long ago. 

The tragic fact is that the 
Government is bound to fail once 
again and will bring into dis- 
repute some otherwise perfectly 
sensible and rational policies. It 
is so because the Government 1s 
completely ignoring one funda- 
mental fact — and ignore it must 
because of its political predilec- 
tions — that the price structure 
and its administration are a part 
of the structure and pattern of 
the administration of planning 
as it has been allowed to conti- 
nue so long. At best, what the 
Government is attempting to 
do is to change the relative prices 
and not maintain the level of 
absolute prices. Prices are likely 
to rise before and not after the 
General Elections, as the Cong- 
ress Party is hoping and attempt- 
ting to bring through the machi- 
nery of control rooms. 


Party Interests 


In conclusion, the Congress 
Party in its obsession to remain 
in power has reached a point 
where its party interests are be- 
coming inconsistent with natio- 
nal interests. By a faulty under- 
standing of the international si- 
tuation and wishfully relying on 
large foreign aid, the Congress 
Government is at once weakening 
the foreign policy of the country 
as well as shirking its responsibility 
for a bigger resource mobiliza- 
tion effort internally. 

Despite short-term disadvan- 
tages, devaluation could. go 
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long way to strengthen our eco- 
nomy in the long run and give 
us more economic freedom if 
only there were a different pers- 
pective and a radically different 
approach to planning and its 
execution. Unfortunately, the 
Government does not seem to 
possess either such a plan ora 
perspective. Though it appears 
an - exaggeration to' brand de- 
valuation itself as a sell-out, be- 
cause if devaluation does not help 
India in the long run, it helps no- 
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body else ; yet such policies at the 
hands of a weak Government 
could provide opportunities to 
foreign powers to turn the screw 
Whether devaluation ul- 
timately amounts to an economic 


_ price for political freedom or an 


economic exercise for . political 
and economic chaos remains to 
be seen. Much will depend on 
the Government’s capacity to con- 
tain inflation within ‘its reason- 
able limits. 


Infantile Acrobatics 


ANALYST - 


POCKET cartoon in a New 

‘& Delhi newspaper a few days 

‘ago showed a weather cock 

drinking deep at the wells of an 
American soft drink. 

The significance might have 
eluded the gullible; for the 
cartoon appeared soon after Snit 
Gandhi’s Moscow mission. Yet the 
cartoonisi’s heart was in the right 
place, and more so his instinct. 


There were already some stra- 
ws in the wind. Even before the 
ink was dry on the joint communi- 
que which she had signed with 
Mr. Kosygin, Smt. Gandhi had 
recognised her indiscretion; with 
every passing moment she was 
sensing the growing mood in New 
Delhi’s Foreign Office and Wa- 
shington’s State Department of 
surprise, disappointment, anger 
and injured confidence. That 
she would have to do some ex- 
plaining and that too quickly she 
was becoming aware of increa- 
singly. Why this over enthusia- 
sm to condemn imperialists and 
reactionaries? And who were 
these dirty chaps anyway ? 
These and other questions were 
bound to be asked in New Delhi 
and, more importantly, in Wa- 
shington. i 

Smt Gandhi had made up her 
mind even in Moscow to answer` 
these questions with an easy 
shrug of. her shoulder, with a 
charming smile and with an air 
of disbelief that her intent and 


- i e ve. 


purposes could be misunderstood~ 
for a moment in friendly Washing- 


ton. There was still time to do 
this. Meanwhile she had to 
clear the decks. She had -an 


immediate job on her hands. 
And that was to explain the cold 
response to her somewhat infan- 
tile excursion into Vietnam dip- 
lomacy. 


Looking for Scapegoat 


In Moscow on the eve of her 
leaving and in New Delhi imme- 
diately after her arrival, she 
was looking for a scapegoat for 
her obvious failure. She soon hit 
upon a strategem so complete in 
its wile that she was herself over- 
whelmed by its simple ‘efficiency. 
The strategem Jay in her state- 
ment that the Soviet Union could 
not accept any proposal until 
Hanoi accepted it. 

The Prime Minister must 
have been supremely . satisfied 
at having found her an answer 
which would please everbody. 
She was not troubled by the fact. 
that her statement was a tifle mis-' 
leading, even mischievous. For, 
the true Soviet position was and 
continues to be not that Moscow 
waits for Hanoi but anticipates 
it. What Mr. Kosygin had ob- 
viously told her should have 
made sense‘to her that her pro- 
posal was contrary to Hanoi’s 
interests and so could not be 
accepted. 
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Smt Gandhi's clinging to her 
Vietnam imbecility, which she has 
raised to the status of ‘ideas’ had 
taken away much of the grace of 
her signature on the Moscow 
joint communique. The infe- 
rence was already being drawn in 
New Delhi’s. diplomatic circles 
that while Washington might con- 
done aberration during a brief 
Moscow sojourn it would more 
than raise its eyebrows if there 
were not a quick return to ‘‘sani- 
ty“ after being safely back in the 
South Block, 

Which was why, perhaps, the 
Prime Minister tried at her last 
press conference, to minimise the 
enormity of Sri Kota Sangani’s 
impertinence. She sought to ex- 
plain it away as a “personal 
opinion” and only when she no- 
ticed the signs of indignation 
among the assembled newsmen 
did she concede the need for 
looking into the matter. -~ 

All this, as I said, was by way 
of clearing the decks for the real 
volte face. This clearing of 
the decks was taking time, and 
Mr Johnson, meanwhile, was ge- 
tting worried, annoyed and angry. 
Mr Bowles conveyed this distur- 
bing bit of news to Sri T. N. 
Kaul and Sri L.K. Jha. In Wa- 
shington, Mr Dean Rusk told 
our Charge d’Affaires that the 
U.S. Government was ‘very un- 
happy’ and ‘quite distressed’. 
Washington Post, the chief apostle 
of the Johnson doctrine, wrote 
that Smt Gandhi had‘ “emerged 
from her first major foray on the 
world stage looking at best some- 
what hapless and at worst as a 
politician rather too ready to 
be manhandled by determined 
foreign leaders”. 


Volte Face - 


Something, therefore, had to 
be done forthwith. Hence her 
statement to her partymen on Sa- 
turday that the reference in the 
Moscow statement to ‘imperialist 
and reationary forces’ was not 
in any way directed against the 
United States or her policies. 
And, I believe, this explanation 
has already been dutifully con- 
veyed to Washington by our 
Foreign Office. 

The sequence of events in 
this case is closely parallel to the 

- events leading up to devaluation. 
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Where the rupee was concerned, 
the Finance Ministry brushed 
aside the charge of pressure and 
put out the-myth that the World 
Bank and the IMF had only given 
us ‘advice’; there was no ulti- 
matum; it was 4 coincidence that 
our thinking was along the 
same lines as the ‘advice’ from 
Washington. 

What the Finance Ministry 
could do, the Foreign Office can 
be expected to do better. The 
smart and slick officials of South 
Block-will no doubt even try to 
explain this latest exercise in doub- 
le talk as the most eloquent testi- 
mony of our non-alignment. 


New Manifestation 


Several issues are involved in 
this new manifestation of Smt. 
Gandhi’s “Kindergarten”? dip- 
lomacy. About the widely held 
belief that Indian foreign policy 
under Shastri and more pronoun- 
cedly under Smt. Gandhi has been 
reduced to equivocation and sa- 
ying different things at different 
places or the same thing in 
different ways, we will see later. 
In effect, if not in intent, there is 
some element of dishonesty in 
allthis. This great country which 
was once respected abroad has 
been made a laughing stock in 
the chancellories of the world. 
We have reason to be worried 
that our word is losing its value 
abraod even faster than the rupee 
had been falling in the free mar- 
ket. 

More immediately, let us sec 
if Smt Gandhi’s inventive ex- 
planation is at least clever. The 
statement issued in Moscow ex- 
pressed the joint concern of the 
Soviet Union and India over “the 
deterioration of the international 
situation and the mounting war 
danger which have occurred 
lately as a result of the aggressive 
actions of imperialist and other 
reactionry forces. This heigh- 
tening of tension was a ‘“‘direct 
consequence of the application of 
force in international relations”. 
The most significant and vital 
part of the joint statement was 
where it related this concern and 
denunciation to a specific situa- 
tion. The statement said: “The 
particular concern of the two 
sides is aroused by the dangerous 
situation in South East Asia that 
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has appeared as a result of the 
intensification of hostilities in 
Vietnam, and the extension of 
the bombings of. the territory of 
the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam to the vicinity of Hanoi, its 
capital, and the Port of Haiph- 
ong.” Then follows this sen- 
tence: “The Government of In- 
dia sharés the opinion of the Go- ' 
vernment of the U.S.S.R that the 
existence of foreign military bases 
constitutes an obstacle to coo- 
peration between states”. 

Next comes the plea for the 
dissolution of military alliances 
and the reiteration of the fact of 
the two German states. After 
this intervening reference to Eu- 
ropean problems comes the su- 
pport -to ‘“‘peoples’ struggles 
against colonialism and neo-colo- 
nialism in alf its forms” and “for 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America who are struggling 
for the attainment of freedom 
and. strengthening of indepen- 
dence,” 


Different Meaning 


Even a briefless lawer would 
have with ease convinced any 
Bench that this statement taken 
as a whole or in parts can mean 
only one thing and that thing is 
not what Smt. Gandhi says it 
means. If ever a statement was 
drafted with absolutely no scope 
for ambiguity, this was one of 
the very few such cases: „It al- 
most seems that elaborate care 
was taken to ensure that no 
second interpretation can be 
given. - 

Let us take it point by point. 
In so far as the statement is issued 
jointly, the only correct inter- 
pretation is the one which fits 
into the known positions of the 
two countries or, to put it di- 
fferently, which does not con- 
tradict the known positions of 
either. Now the Soviet stand 
has been clear and unequivocal 
and has been so for a long time. 
This has been recognised by 
American officials while protes- 
ting to India. Dispatches from 
the U.S.-based Indian corres- 
pondents underscore the point 
that a reiteration by the Soviet 
Union of her stand would not 
have caused and indeed did not 
cause any surprise. Moscow, 
with all its differences with Peking 
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has never been in doubt about 
who is the aggressor in Vietnam. 

What has been the Indian po- 
sition? At various stages we 
have condemned American bom- 
bing of Vietnam. On the ques- 
tion of identifying the aggressor, 
we had only been silent. Thus, 
the only interpretation of the 
joint statement, which is not at 
variance with the known Soviet 
stand and does not contradict 
ours, is that the reference in the 
statement clearly applies to the 
U.S.; for, while affirming the 
known Soviet position, it only 
makes known the Indian position 
that had hitherto remained un- 
clarified. What has annoyed 
Washington is not so much a 
‘shift? but a clarification of our 
stand in open terms. .And Smt 
Gandhi cannot hope to get away 
with denying this. 


‘Mounting’ Danger 


The Moscow statement re- 
fers to the ‘mounting’ war dan- 
ger; this has occurred ‘lately’. 
And how? By the ‘aggressive’ 
actions of imperialist and other 
reactionary forces. Now even 
the United States has not accused 
China, despite all its sins, of ha- 
ving done anything recently to 
contribute to the ‘mounting’ 
danger. The only thing that has 
occurred ‘lately’ is the American 
bombing of Hanoi etc. Thirdly, 
there is no other case of “aggres- 
sive” actions, unless Smt Gandhi 
wants us to believe that the Soviet 
Union has‘ been persuaded by 
her to accept the American 
charges against North Vietnam. 
This is the negative side of it. 

The positive aspect is that we 
have ourselves identified the cause 
of the ‘mounting’ danger that 
has occurred ‘lately’ as well as 
the ‘aggressive action’. This 
identificaticn was the core of our 
demand for the stopping of 
American bombing and _ our insist- 
ence on this as the first condition 
for any peaceeffort. Thus, the 
words ‘imperialist and reaction- 
ary forces’, occurring in the con- 
text of the “mounting” war dan- 
ger which had occurred “lately” 
as a result of “aggressive” actions 
can have only one meaning: the 
Prime Minister is making her po- 
sition ridiculous’by trying to deny 
this logical position, which gen- 
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uinely has irked the White House. 
Mr Johnson, to use a phrase 
the Texan might like, was not 
born yesterday. 


Smt Gandhi will readily agree 
thatthe denunciatory references 
in the joint statement cannot be 
to North Vietnam, for she her- 
self has pleaded the case against 
the bombing of Hanoi. If that 
is so, the arguments which have 
been set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs are reinforced by the 
clear statement that the tension 
is the direct result of the applica-- 
tion of ‘force’. The U.S. has 
not yet charged China with using 
force and so the only party that 
fits into the description is 
Washington. 

As though to make the mea- 
ning clear to the meanest intelli- 
gence, the joint statement goes 
on to relate the concern of India 
and the Soviet Union not only 
to ‘intensification’ but to the 
bombing of Hanoi etc. 


In another way too. it looks 
almost like some prescience on 
the part of those who drafted the 
statement, to have put in a whole 
paragraph — and a lońg para- 
graph too— before referring to 
colonialism. It is, therefore, 
naive to claim that the words 
‘imperialist and reactionary for- 
ces’ should be read in the general 
context of colonialism. Even the 
reference to colonialism is signi- 
ficantly worded. There is not 
only a specific reference to Latin 
America but to ‘strengthening of 
independence’. Surely, the only 
threat to this strengthening of 
independence in Latin America 
is posed by the United States, 
unless, Smt Gandhi wants us to 
believe that the Soviet Union is 
condemning herself for being on 
the side of Fidel Castro. 


No Contradiction 


Again, when India ‘shares the 
opinion of the Government of the 
USSR’ about military bases, the 
implication cannot be that the 
USSR is condemning herself. 
All this apart, the whole tenor of 
the joint statement, including the 
reference to Germany is such that 
Separate and mutally contradic- 
tory interpretations of different 
parts are not possible ; for one 
thing no such contradiction 


exists. For another, even if it 
does, the accepted norms of in- 
terpretation would demand that 
such contradictions are harmo- 
nised with the general tenor. - 


President Johnson has reason 
to feel that he has been cheated. 
Smt Gandhi’s speeches and state- 
ments in the United States had 
really warmed the tough ‘Texan 
who is not easily moved.’ What is 
more the proposals or ‘ideas’ con- 
tained in the ‘person-to-person’ 
radio ritual on the eve of Smt, 
Gandhi’s voyage of rebuff were 
so much after Mr Johnson’s 
heart that he could not have been 
bargaining for such a quick slap 
on his face, as it were. Very 
rightly, as Indian correspon- 
dents have reported from Wa- 
shington,'he regards the present 
insistence on a halt to bombing 
as a shift in the Indian position 
from the original ‘ideas’. With 


` ail her protests, the Prime Minis- 


ter has not been able to hide the 
fact that these ‘ideas’ were tailo- 
red to the needs of the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon. This 
was in fact the explanation which 
our Forsign Office gave the Wes- 
tern envoys in New Delhi, though, . 
in tune with our latest style in 
diplomacy, a different kind of 
explanation was presumably given - 
to the Eastern and non-aligned 
countries, 


Disarming Naivefe 


Mr Johnson has, therefore, 
reason to wonder what has happe- 


. hed to one whom he regarded as 


a safe bet. One dispatch from 
Washington says that the U.S. has 
concluded that the ‘ideas’ began 
to @rode in Cairo, suffered further 
in Belgrade and collapsed in 
Moscow. 

Washington Post has raised 
the ‘pertinent question how the 
Prime Minister could be modi- 
fying her stand on bombing as if 
she had never heard of it before 
her Moscow mission. : 


All this is not going to be an- 
swered by the kind of disarming 
naivete which Smt Gandhi has 
assumed in her addresses to the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. 
Washington will not be fooled. 
On the other hand, it will now be 
Moscow’s turn to feel that she 
has not been playing fair. 
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This misadventure must be 
traced to her rushing to the mi- 
crophone with her ill-considered 
‘ideas’, five days after she had 
said in Calicut that she would 
not get involved in what she per- 
haps then considered as the dirty 
business of Vietnam. At the recent 
Press conference in New 
Delhi she was asked to clear the 
mystery of this sudden transfor- 
mation in five days. Her reply 
was that the Hanoi bombing had 
introduced a new element. This 
was an incorrect explanation 
inasmuch as her Calicut statement 
(on July 2) was very much after 
the bombing and she had herself 
issued a statement in Bombay 
(on June 30) expressing concern 
over the bombing. The mystery, 
therefore, remains to be solved 
of how she was rushed into a 
proposition which suited the 
Americans. 


Sick-bed Diplomacy 


Does this all mean that the 
Prime Minister suffers from schi- 
zophrenia, a kind of split mind? 
Or does this mean what the car- 
toon in the New Delhi newspaper 
suggested— that we go with the 
wind? In my view, the reason 
for the doldrums into which our 
foreign policy has got is that as a 
nation and as a government we 
have moved away from the Nehru 
days of conviction, idealism and 
strength to the present degenerate 
days of make-shift, pragmatism 
so called, double talk. Living 
from hour to hour, with 
no thought of what the next mo- 
ment might bring, we go from 
one equivocation to another, 
from one deceit to another. This 
may sound harsh but is woefully 
true. i 

This atrophy looked like 
having some chance of being cured 
when Smt Gandhi started ca- 
lling for-a halt to American bom- 
bing. But, alas, she has gone 
back to. the sick-bed diplomacy 
with which we have now become 
painfully familiar. This explains 
not only our reluctance to name 
the aggressor in Vietnam but our 
hesitation in officially commen- 
ting on the World Court judg- 
ment on South West Africa. 

A senior official who accom- 
panied Smt Gandhi in her trip 
to Cairo trotted out the “‘expla- 
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natien” to some people that Presi- 
dent Nasser’s reluctance to sub- 
scribe to Smt Gandhi’s Vietnam 
proposals was because the UAR 
bad wheat only for four weeks 
and so would not like to embarra- 
ss the United States! How dis- 
appointed he must have been to 
find this incipient mischief ni- 
pped in the bud by the forthright 
condemnation of U.S. aggression 
by President Nasser in his speech 
on the UAR National Day and 
by his statement that the UAR 
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would rather go without foreign 
food than give in on policies and 
principles. 


Herein— in this charter of 
Asian-African dignity and in- 
dependence which President Na- 
sser has epitomised in afew mea- 
ningful words — lies the clue to 
of our future. Even more than 
devaluation, our foreign policy 
illustrates the enormity of our 
national humiliation and a serious 
dent on our independence. 

+ 


Musings on Nagaland 


PANNALAL DASGUPTA 


HE Council for National 

Solidarity and self-Reliance, 

of which I happen to be a 
Secretary, recently decided to or- 
ganise in Calcutta a seminar on 
the problem of hill people, parti- 
cularly those in Eastern India. 
It also decided to send a good- 
«will-cum-study mission to Naga- 
land. 

_ In pursuance of these deci- 
sions, I went to Nagaland to ex- 
plore the possibilities both of or- 
ganising the. seminar as well as of 
sending the .proposed mission. 
During my stay there, I met di- 

-fferent sections of people— 
both Government and non-Go- 
vernment as well as anti-Govern- 
ment, They included Chief Mi- 
nister Shilu Ao and senior officers 
of the Nagaland Government, 
Brigadier Kalyan Singh, 
G.O.C., Nagaland, and Dr. M. 
Aram and Miss Marjorie Sykes, 

Peace observers, on the one hand; 
and important persons in the Na- 
ga Baptist Mission circle and 
some of the underground Naga 
leaders‘and Sri Kevichusa and 
Lungahing Shiza, leader and Ge- 
neral Secretary respectively of the 
now dissolved Democratic Party, 
on the other. 

The Nagaland Government 
was good enough to give all po- 
ssible travel and other facilities, 
though the tour was by no means 
a conducted one. I was quite 
free to meet— and indeed did 
meet— any person I liked, th- 
ough my movements were severe- 
ly handicapped due to heavy rains 


and I could not cover as many 


- villages as I wanted to. 


I have come back with a num- 
ber of strong impressions which 
differ qualitatively from any im- 
pressions about any other State 
of India. The people there are 
not indifferent or apathetic to 
the course of events, botli in Na- 
galand and in the rest of India, 
but are very nfuch keen, alert 
and observant. 


Strong Impressions 


I was struck by the remarkable 
absence of petty crimes like brawls 
of drinken people, thefts, teasing 
of girls or violence on women as 
well as other symptoms of mis- 
demeanour and delinquency— 
juvenile or adult. Indeed, as 
Sri Dev, Deputy _ Commi- 
ssioner of Kohima Division, told 
me humorously, he could send 
his wife to any part of Nagaland 
without an escort, but was very 
much afraid of sending her 
down to Calcutta or anywhere in 
the plains, alone ! 

From a senior PoliceOfficer of 
Dimapur, I gathered that the 
number of criminal cases recor- 
ded in a day even at Dimapur, a 
very mixed town, was not more 
than two on the average. To be 
sure, I found the officers in the 
police stations quite relaxed and 
carefree and agreeably polite in 
their behaviour. 

This peaceful picture of the 
law-and-order situation in a 
land where there was, till two 
years ago, a virtual state of war 
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-— and about which we in the 


t 


plains have a fearful idea — 
struck me most. I was pre- 
pared for worse things but was 
taken by a pleasant surprise. 
This atmosphere is due mainly to 
the ceasefire continuing for the 
last two years. But , the Nagas 
who were notorious as head-hun- 
ting clans only about ‘a decade or 
two ago, are today visibly emer- 
ging as one nationality with not 
only an ideal before them but also 
an excellent record of moral and 
civic ‘practice among themselves, 
discouraging all sorts of petty 
crimes and misdemeanour. 


There is an apprehension 
among the people outside that 
now that the Peace Mission has 
been dissolved and a kind of por- 
tentious stalemate prevails— so 
far as talks and negotiations are 
concerned — -all the efforts of 
the Peace Mission and others to 
bring about a ceasefire have 
been in vain the things will have 
to be started de novo. 


Decisive Factor 
The relation between the Go- 


_ vernment and the underground 


Naga leaders and the future course 
of events will be determined by 
the continuity of the peace that is 
prevailing today. It is the most 
important and decisive factor. 
Peace helps the Naga people 
to settle down in life and enables 
them to engage in . constructive 
activities like building roads, 
schools, hospitals, developing 
power and industry, promoting 
trade and commerce, etc. All, 
including those under the influen- 
ce of the underground leadership, 


are genuinely interested in the all- - 


round development of the State 
ahd therefore need peace, durable 
peace. In view of this, it seems 
very difficult even for rebel 
leaders to break the peace and 
resume hostilities although they 
are perhaps better armed, better 
trained and better organized in 
several areas than ever before. 


None of the opposing parties 
—- the Nagaland Government or 
the rebel leadership — wants to 
take upon itself the onus of 
breaking the peace. The longer 
the ceasefire continues, the more 
difficult will it be to disturb the 
peace. Therefore, no Indian 

í J 
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should think in a ‘hawk-like’ fa- 
shion and desire to precipitate a 
crisis and having recourse to the 


old and ineffective Big Stick 
Policy. 
Even Brig. Kalyan Singh 


does not think that there is a mili- 
tary solution of the Naga prob- 
lem. Important officials also 
told me that peace must never be 
allowed to be disturbed or broken 
even if there is a breakdown in 
talks and negotiations. _ 

I have had many other impre- 
ssions but the situation demands 
that I be circumspect in expre- 
ssing them, just at this moment. 
Indeed, every responsible Indian 
must carefully weigh what he 
says or writes about a very delicate 
problem and a situation’ very 
much in the melting pot. Let it 
be clearly understood that the 
situation is not at all one of stale- 
mate but is in a continuous state 
of flux. In spite of everything, it 
is a ‘developing’ situation. 

I think the tempo of the cons- 
tructional ‘and developmental 
work that has taken place in the 
last two years—thanks to the 
ceasefire—should be accelerated. 
Chief Minister Shilu Ao told me 


- that he was in acute need of engi- 


neers, technicians, doctors, nurses, 
teachers etc. in good numbers. 
He requested me to tell the people 
that they might send as many 
of such trained professional men 
as possible with a.spirit of ser- 
vice to work in Nagaland. The 
Nagaland Government is pre- 
pared to give them extra remu- 
neration to the tune of 55 per 
cent and is prepared to accept 
their services on contract basis. 


Appalling Ignorance 


Most people I met in Naga- 
land appreciated the idea of or- 
ganising a seminar on hill and 
border people’s problems in me- 
tropolitan cities of India. The 
appalling ignorance about the 
situation has got to be removed. 
To be sure, the Naga people 
know more of the rest of India 
than we do of them. 

The problem is not merely 
that of Nagaland. In fact it 
is the problem of the hill people, 
affecting Mizos; , Garos, Khasis 
alike. But the key to the solu- 
tion lies in Nagaland. If we 
can solve the Naga problem, the 


. 
uos è 
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solution of the problem of other 
hill people will be easy. 


Even in Manipur, I found that 
trouble had started growing and 
the people of Manipur Valley, ` 
who are Manipuris,.surrounded 
on all sides by hills and hill-men, 
are overtaken by a feeling of help- 
lessness, sandwitched as they are 
between Nagaland..and the rest 
of India. Indeed, a kind of su- 
rreptitious rebel activity is already 
discernible in Manipur and it 
is growing. 


The situation demands that 
the attention of the best of India’s 
talents and intelligentsia is turned 
towards the Eastern people. De- 
lay in this regard may prove too 
costly. - 7 


Mainstream will shortly pub- 
lish a series of articles on Naga- 
land by Sri Pannalal Dasgupta. 





The Voiceless Voice 
P.N. KHOSLA - 


“ 


We are an old suffering 
And subdued people 


-- But our lean skeletons 


Can still speak 

. Without rancour 
About the chilled hopes 
Pulverised by centuries 
Of cruel fate 

-- So that some people, 
Somewhere might have lived 
Better than us. 


Our voiceless voice 

Can still give them, 

Like divers of the deep sea, 
Ocean pearls from the depths 
Of an egoless subterranean Self 
Whose true worth 
_It may take, from them, 
Another age to discern, 
When the years have sieved 
The soot and smog 
Murdering the sunshine -- 
Of their beautiful skies. 
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|. SPEAKING TO VIETNAM 
as ` STAUGHTON LYND Me o py 


The duthor, who is~ Associate ‘Editor of the independent American 


monthly; Liberation, visited Hanoi early this year. The following extracts 


A 


r: 


AM not so simple-minded as to suppose that wars ` 


can be ended by. after-breakfast telephone calls. 
But somehow, someway there must be a beginning 
in dialogue with our antagonist. Words on paper and 
the good offices of third parties just cannot take the 
“place of direct conversation. Therefore, invall serious- 
ness I ask Whether President Johnson has the right to 
ofder a resumption of bombing, the doubling of 
American troops, and the general escalation of the 
terrible mutual slaughterin Vietnam, until he has 
picked up the phone. — S 9 
I might add that the representative of the Front to 
whom I spoke, while making it quite clear that his 
words were not definitive, said that so far as he knew 
there had been no American effort to make direct 


- contact with the N.L.F. 


- _ World public opinion supports the demand that 

_the United, States government talk directly with the 
Front.... z A i 

The Administration’s refusal to recognize the 


, N.L.F. stems from its theory that what we face in Viet- 


> 


__ significantly.” 


“nam is “aggression from the North.”’” But that theo- 
ry commands less and less support from responsible 
observers even in the United States. Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., one of the Administration’s two principal 
defenders at the National Teach-In in Washington 
last May, stated in New York that the war in South 
Vietnam began as a spontaneous uprising against the 
Diem regime. eoi o 

Talk to NLF 


Columnist Richard Starnes, one of the harshest 
critics of peace activity in Washington last August, 
wrote : “Diem was almost wholly a creation of Wa- 

- shington, and particularly of the C.I.A. There has 


never been-any shred of credible evidence that any’ 


significant numbers of South Vietnamese ever vowed 
-.allegianceto Diem... . Moreover, the fact is that subs- 
_tantial North Vietnamese intervention did not take 


place until after the Diem regime, refused to hold the ` 


elections that had been the bedrock of the Geneva 


-Viet Cong Growing - 


from his news-report onthis trip throw significant light on many issues 

connected With the stand of, the Government. of the Democratic Republic 

of->Vietiam and. the South Vietnam National Liberation Front. | 
s ~ y ù 1 


“ 


Parenthetically, one wonders why, if Washington. 
is as’eager as it says it is.to discern some North Viet- 
namese “‘response,’’ Robert McCloskey confide- 
ntly brushed aside the fact that no contact with 
North Vietnamese troops has been reported in South 
Vietnam ‘ sihce. the peace offensive began. I 
continue to believe that this may have been why Pre-_ 
mier Pham Van Dong, in his written answers to our 


. questions, went out of his way so categorically to 


deny the presence of any D.R.V. “forces”? in - the 
South. . 


In his January 21 Press conference, Secretary Rusk 
gratuitously referred to the “so-called National Li- 
beration Front’? and then asserted that “the over- 
whelming majority” of the South Vietnamese people 


- “want something other than what thé Liberation 


Front has. been offering.” This statement flies in 
the face of ex-President Eisenhower’s assertion ‘in 
his memoirs that 80 per cent of the people of Vietnam 
would have voted for Ho Chi Minh at the end of their 
war with France; it contradicts -Senator Russell’s 
statement on television last summer that a majority 
of the people of South Vietnam would probably vote 
for Ho if a plebiscite were held today; and it is hard- 
to reconcile with Senator Mansfield’s report that total 
Viet Cong strength is “steadily increasing despite.... 
serious casualties” and that while “the majority of 
the population remains under nominal government, 
control. . .. dominance of,the countryside rests largely 
in the hands of the Viet Cong.” While we were in 
North Vietnam, an authoritative article by “Observer” 
in the Hanoi People’s Daily quoted Walter Lipp- 


-mann as follows : “the Secretary of State has condi: 


tioned our withdrawal from Vietnam with the esta- 
blishment in Saigon of a stable and sure government 
which has nothing to do with the Viet Cong who are 


Dow occupying more than half the country: “Such a 


accord.....The. State Department’s white paper of .° 


` February 1965 tried to prove that there had beer 
significant North Vietnamese intervention, and failed 
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condition practically. means that we shall never with- 
draw from Vietnam.” . ; 


- : In sum, then, the major thing which the United 


States peace offensive has left undone is recognition 
of the N.L.F, So long as we refuse this, we keep not 
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conference table. 
The third point in North Vietnam’s four-point 
proposal for peace settlement is settling the affairs of 
South Vietnam in accord with the programme of the 
N.L.F. Does this mean acceptance of the full Front 
programme, or would the other side be satisfied if the 
Front were guaranteed inclusion in any peace talks 
and any future South Vietnam government? Mr. 
James Leonard, Deputy Director of Far Eastern 
Research for the State Department, told me on Jan- 
uary 11 that there is “‘endless debate” in the Depart- 
ment about this question. Is it presumptuous to 
suggest that if we are confused about the meaning of 
point three that we try asking those who wrote it ? 
Is it impossible that if the United States accepted 
point three in its minimal sense of direct dealing with 
the Front, other aspects of constructing a government 
in South Vietnam might suddenly become more ne- 
gotiable ? 
We received a strong impression on our trip that 
` such flexibility does exist-in the negotiating position 
of the other side. We.ere told in Prague that there 
were many ways and means of creating the national 
coalition government for which the Front program- 
me calls. In Hanoi it was emphasized that once the 
American intention to withdraw was clear, then — 
these are the words of the D.R.V liaison officer to 
the International Control Commission— “some 
points in a political settlement could be negotiated” 
and “concrete details can be discussed.” Both the 
Front programme and the declaration of the First 
Front Congress in 1962- explicitly call for South 
Vietnamese elections by universal suffrage and secret 
ballot, with all political parties and mass organizations 
guaranteed the right to present candidates. 


Withdrawal of Troops 


Premier Pham Van Dong, in his written answers to 
-our questions, explicity envisioned free general elec- 
tions to decide the question of reunification. Areour 
own goals really so far from these that we can in 
good conscience further escalate the carnage without 
more effort at clarification than one melodramatic 
month affords ? 


If the first major failure in the US peace offen- 


sive has been ‘its failure to knock on the N.L.F. door, 
the second key inadequacy has been the Adminis- 
tration’s vagueness about the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops. 

By this the Vietnamese do not mean physical with- 
drawal of all troops before negotiations. What they 
do mean is that the presence of American troops in 
their country seems to them an outrageous violation 
of the principle of self-determination; and in parti- 

. cular, that no election could be free so long as foreign 
troops remained. 

I came to understand through my trip that this 
attitude toward foreign troops is no mere negotiating 
position, but has deep roots in Vietnamese history. 
Secretary Rusk i is wont to speak of North and South 
Vietnam as “neighbours.” The Vietnamese find 
this singularly insulting. They say that quite apart 
from the Geneva Agreements, which stipulate clearly 
that the 17th parallel is provisional, history and cul- 
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ss tf a 
rhetoric of North Vietnam is more nationalist than 
Communist ; their slogan, quite literally, is “liberty 
or death.” 

The war against ourselves is viewed as a conti- 
nuation, not only of resistance against the Japanese 
and French, but of a centuries-long struggle for na- 
tionhood and independence against China. We were 
ceaselessly reminded that the Chinese and Vietnamese 
languages are quite different; that the Vietnamese have 
their own style of music, architecture, cooking and 
family life ; that — as they put it — “we take advice 
from every one but” (here usually came a little laugh) 
“we make our own decisions.” When-we asked what 
Ho meant when he said that Vietnam would help the 
United States withdraw on a red carpet, we were re- 
ferred to the invasion of Vietnam by the Ming dynasty 
in the fifteenth century, when, having captured the 
Chinese general staff, the victorious Vietnamese built 
boats so that the Chinese could go home without 
loss of face. 

Americans must understand that Communists 
can also be nationalists. They are people who feel 
as strongly about home and family and the good things 
of life as we, but to quote Ho again, they will fight 
for twenty years if need be to expel all foreign troops. 
I recall the interpreter in Prague, who carefully ex- 
plained the N.L.F. stand on amnesty, and then added: 
“But if the sky should fall after you withdraw, that 
would still be a Vietnamese problem.” 

Perhaps I can convey something of what we felt 
by taking you through our trip with me, with the help 
of a diary...... 

Monday, December 20, the day Presiderit Johnson 
offered to knock on any door-and travel anywhere in 
search of peace, Herbert Aptheker, Thomas Hayden 
and I flew to Czechoslovakia en route to Hanol. 

Knocking on Hanoi’s door began at the Prague 
office of the National Liberation Front. After break- - 
fast on the twenty-first, we climbed several flights of 
dingy stairs to a suite of rooms near our hotel in the 
central city.' Here we were received by Nguyen Van 
Hieu, a member of the N.L.F. central committee and 
the Front’s “permanent representative” in Czechos- 
lovakia (the word “ambassador” is avoided since the 
N.LF. has not declared itself a government). 


American Prisoners 


The scene would prove daoa of our three 
weeks’ Christmas journey: a Vietnamese spokesman 
and his interpreter; a table with teacups, fruit and 
candy; and the three-self-appointed wise men follow- 
ing their inward star. 

Hieu told us that the American Press misunder- 
stood what the Front said about a Christmas truce. 
It was not a proposal. The Front, he continued, has 
for years observed a unilateral cease-fire both at 
Christmas and during the Buddhist Lunar New Year 
a month later. At such times persons living in Sai- 
gon-controlled areas are permitted to visit their fa- 
milies in what the Front calls “liberated zones.’ 
Hieu added that the Front also provided Christmas 
celebrations for American prisoners,of war. We had 
no opportunity to check this out, but we did learn 
from a captured American pilot in Hanoi that his 
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North Vietnamese prison served a much-appreciated 
Christmas turkey dinner. 

Since we were guests of the North Vietnamese 
Peace Committee, the North Vietnamese embassy 
was where we made arrangements abouf visas and 
planes: a complicated process, since the conversa- 
tion went from Vietnamese to Czech to English and 
back. 

In Prague, as in Moscow, the D.R.V. embassy is 
physically at some distance from the office of the 
Front, as if to emphasize the Front’s political indep- 
endence. Ambassador Phan Van Su, an elderly ex- 
professor, plied us with more fruit and the delicious 
Vietnamese sausages rolled in flour. We began to 
realize that the most serious physical danger to us 
might prove toasts and banqueting. The ambassa- 
dor also remarked in passing that mail might seem a 
small thing, but that because the Saigon government 
refused to negotiate with Hanoi about exchange of 
mail, neither he nor the embassy secretary had heard 
from their families in eleven years. 

We were to meet many such persons who had 
regrouped to the North under the provisions of the 
1954 Geneva Agreements, expecting a two-year se- 
paration from their families until the nation-wide 
election in 1956 which the Agreements required. The 
election, of course, never came. For these Southern 
exiles, reunification is something more than an abs- 
tract dogma. 


In Moscow 


Wednesday, December 23, we flew from Prague 
to Moscow. D.R.V. Ambassador Nguyen Van Kinh 
received us just as a three-man Canadian delegation, 
on their way home after fifteen days in Hanoi, was 
leaving his office. The Canadians told us they had 
not been allowed to visit South Vietnam or areas 
near the 17th parallel, on grounds of safety. 

Ambassador Kinh emphasized what we would 
hear repeatedly from others : that the United States 
offer of “unconditional negotiations” is felt to con- 
tain several implicit conditions. One is that the 
United States insists on keeping troops in Vietnam 
so long as it believes them necessary, which the Viet- 
namese say violates the Geneva Agreements. Ano- 
ther implicit condition, from the standpoint of the 
other side, is that the United States demands the per- 
manent partition of Vietnam. The Vietnamese say 
this, too, violates the Geneva Agreements stipulation 
for reunification elections in 1956. Finally — and I 
believe this to be the key to the whole situation— the 
Vietnamese stress the refusal of the United States 
government to deal directly with the N.L.F. They 
concede that the Geneva Agreements did not deal 
explicitly with the creation of a provisional govern- 
ment in the South, but they insist that any solution 
which purports to express the Geneva Agreements’ 
underlying principle of self-determination must in- 
clude a group so broadly supported as the N.L.F. 

One thing Kinh said was hopeful, however. As- 
ked whether the D.R.V. would permit international 
supervision of a future peace settlement, the amba- 
ssador replied that his government had always re- 
cognized the International Control Commission and 
reported violations to it. As for the future role and 
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composition of the I.C.C. that could be determined 
by an international conference composed of the same 
parties as.at Geneva. 

Perhaps the most impressive interview of our 
whole trip was with the Front representative in Mos- 
cow, Dang Quang Minh. This 56-year-old man, 
another member of the N.L.F. central committee, 
was first imprisoned in 1930. During the Japanese 
occupation of Vietnam in World War II he was 
again imprisoned for five years. As he spoke harsh 
thoughts to us in a musical, almost inaudible voice, 
one had the sense of having penetrated through a 
fog of bureaucratic arrangements and travel plans 
to the very mind of the Vietnamese revolution. 

Minh said the problem is that the United States 
still hopes to occupy South Vietnam, America, he 
continued, knows that counter-insurgency “‘special 
war” has failed, knows that 1965’s “escalation” has 
failed, but still does not understand the strength of 
“‘people’s war”. ‘Therefore, according to Minh, the 
United States still hopes to improvise a victory. 


Significant Concessions 


From Minh’s point of view, the N.L.F. has already 
made significant concessions. The Geneva Agree- 
ments provided for reunification in two years; now, 
said Minh, the Front is willing that much more than 
two years go by before North and South Vietnam 
are united. Further, the Front envisions a coalition 
government for South Vietnam which would include 
all “patriotic? mass organizations and all individuals 
who reject American aggression. Such a coalition 
government would not ally with Moscow or Peking 
but would, according to this spokesman, pursue a 
neutralist foreign policy. 

Having conceded this much, Minh said as we 
drank tea and peeled oranges, the Front would not 
concede more. : 

Finally, Minh struck a note which would predo- 
minate in our talks when we reached Hanoi. “The 
South Vietnamese cherish peace more than any other 
people in the world,” declared the grim veteran. 
“The desire for peace may be seen in the fact that in 
the intervals of fighting we continueto build. The 
war cannot prevent the people from building a new 
life. In the past five years we have helped fourteen 
minorities to create written alphabets. Two million 
hectares of land have been distributed to individual 
farmers.” “But,” he added (as they all add), “‘there 
can be no real peace until we are independent.” 

* The sleek cigar-shaped Aeroflot took off from 
Moscow just before midnight. Until almost dawn 
I typed notes on our talks in Prague and Moscow. 
Looking down in the early light one saw the broad 
Siberian rivers, then the mountains of Outer Mongolia 
stretching in icy confusion to the horizon, finally the 
flat, dun-coloured loess plains of North China. We 
landed in Peking early in the afternoon of December 
24, were met at the airport by members of the D.R.V. 
embassy, and driven through a human sea of 
bicyclists, donkey carts and buses to the Peace Hotel. 

Three seats on Monday’s plane materialised, and 
as we flew southward toward Hanoi, I sought to sort 
out my preliminary thoughts about the other side and 
peace. By the time the flat fields of North China, 
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so much like our own Middle West, had given way 
to the gleaming rice pools and terraced hills of the 
‘South, I felt I had an answer: What the “enemy” 
is waiting for is an American decision to withdraw. 

We need not physically withdraw all troops before 
negotiations; once having come to the decision, we- 
could expect much flexibility from our antagonists’ in 
making practical arrangements; but, as it seemed to 

them, sooner or later we would see what the French 
and Japanese. had seen before us : that the cost of 
staying was excessive and it was time to go. 


Local Roots 


Our ten days in Hanoi led to no basic revision of 
this conclusion. Two other, related points were 
underlined by conversations in North Vietnam with 
dozens of persons ranging from Premier Pham Van 
Dong and five visiting heroes of the N.L.F. army to 

ordinary workers and peasants and, last but not the 
` least, the interpreters whom we came to know best of 
all. First, that whateverthe nature of the tie between 
Hanoi and the Front, the N.L.F. struggle in the 
South has strong local roots which we will neglect 
at our peril.. Second, that the negotiating position 

of the United States as clarified by President Johnson’s 
fourteen points and the negotiating position of the 
D.R.V. as clarified for us by Premier Pham’ Van 
Dong, were so close that peace seems tantalizingly 
near. 

Nguyen Minh Vy, who comes from that part of 
South Vietnam where the American army is building 
a huge military base at Cam Ranh, spoke of the Diem 
regime : “For the thousands of years of our history 
there was never such terror as under Diem, I was 
arrested by the French. But they imprisoned only | 


persons who had committed concrete.crimes. After ` 
imprisonment one could live a normal life. Diem 
arrested people on ideological grounds. If you were 


a former resistance member that made you automa- 
tically a Communist. They said, tear down the pic- 
ture of Ho, tear down the red flag, and we’ll set you 


free. Otherwise we'll imprison you for ever.’ 
Vy went on to speak of the strategic hamlets in 
which, ‘between 1961 and 1963, the United States 


sought to enclose ten million of the fourteen million 
people of South Vietnam : “In South Vietnam people 
are dispersed, especially in the mountains. The 
mountaineers lived completely freely. They have their 
own gardens, their own fields, their own: fish ponds. 
What will happen when these people are concen- 
trated? They must have permission to go out to till . 
the land. They went_out in the morning and came in 
at the evening, like buffaloes and oxen. There was- 
forced labour. Taxes. Théir sons were taken for the 
army. Ifthey protested they were called Commu- 
nists. They couldn’t bear it. This was the reason for 
the fall of Diem.” 

Vy described the beginning of resistance : “Houses 
were burned to drive people into the hamlets. Two 
things Diem did were the most shocking to the people; 
he dug up the graves of ancestors, and he burned 
houses. If you resisted you were. killed. Following 
the imperialists, Diem killed people to make an exam- 
ple of them. If you asked to live in your former 
house you were considered a Communist and killed. 
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Until 1959 the struggle only meant to urge impfemen- 

tation of Geneva, to demand assurance of freedom 
rights, to demand land. The main thing was to de- 

mand to be alive. The Diem regime didnot give 

you a hope of living otherwise.” f 

“For the people of South Vietnam,” Vy asserted. 
“the struggle means existence itself.” - 

This was also what we heard from the N.L.F. 
“heroes”. Incredibly youthful in appearance (“we 
look younger than we are, an aide in the D.R.V. 
Peking embassy PE barely coming up to our 
shoulders, these enemy soldiers told us their personal 
stories. 

Ta Thi Kieu, a girl, 26 years old, from Ben Tre 
province : “In my village land had been distributed . 
during the resistance against the French. In the 
beginning our Struggle against Diem was political. 
We protested against jailings, against impressment for. 
the army. But the more we carried out political 
struggle the more terrorism and suppression increased, 
At first we had only bamboo sticks, booby traps, no 
rifles. The villagers divided the land, helped each 
other in production. 

“If you. were in our position, said Kieu, “‘you 
would have no other way than what we are doing. 3 

Le Chi Nguyen, a 29-year-old demolition expert, 
a member of the regular (as distinct from the guer- 
rilla) N.L.F. forces: “The Front never forces young 
people to join the army. It is the puppet army which 
does this. We young people felt that we wouldnever 
be slaves. That’s why we stood up with sticks and 
stones in our hands. Joining the army is the aspira- 
tion of the people.” 

As we were leaving the soldiers, Nguyen grasped 
my hand with an iron grip, looked me in the eyes 
and said: Tell the American people we don’t want 
to kill the American soldiers. We distinguish bet- 
ween the American people and the American govern- 
ment. I feel love for the young Americans who are 
in your army unwillingly, and I feel sadness about 
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‘having to kill them. 


Our ninety-minute interview with the Premier 
came on January 5, in the flower-surrounded presi- 
dential palace. Again there was tea; again interpre- 
ters ; again the three unauthorized Americans; but 
this time the speaker was the second most powerful 
man in the nation we are fighting. 


Never to be Enslaved 


“The Vietnamese people,” stated Premier Pham 
Van Dong, ‘feel they are fighting for a just cause 
against barbarous aggression. That is the central - 
reality. The same thing happened when you fought 
against the British. It is very simple.” 

Like so many others, the Premier insisted that the 
Vietnamese passionately want peace. “This build 
ing,” he said pointing to the room around us, “might , 
be destroyed and that would be aloss. But our grief 
is about the children, the women, the old and young 
people who are killed. We feel pain in our heart 
because of these sufferings.’ 

One wondered why the “kiltikg had to continue. 
The Premier answered :- ‘But peace at what cost ? 
All the problems lie here. We must have ińdepen- 
dence. We would rather die than be enslaved. s 
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Washington’ s F forgotten Lesson 


- YURY ŽHUKOV, s 


. This 


July 17 to mark the 


write-up by one of 
Soviet commentators appeared -in 
twelfth 


acai 
Pravda on 
anniversary’ of 


“the 


_ signing of the Geneva “Agreements on Vietnam. 


E met ex-French. Premier 
Mendes-France recently in 
Paris in the flat of Genevieye 
Tabouix, the well-known French 
commentator. The. conversation, 
naturally, turned to politics, world 
‘affairs and Vietnam. On the table 
lay a copy of a book which had- 
just been published by Pierre 
Rouanet on the memorable events 
of 1954-55 
Picking up this book, Gene- 
vieve Tabouix, said? “This is an 
extellent lesson of history. It’s 
a pity that not everybody remem- 
bers it.” 
Mendes-France remarked with 
a sad smile: “Yes, I’ve read it: 


*-Rouanet has collected: extensive , 


` “material . for _conimenitators on 
international~affairs.”’ 

‘Iore-read the book! PETR 
and once again scenes sprang up 
in my: vision of-dramatic events 
which took place a dozen years 
ago when the question of the dés- 
tinies of* Indo-China was being. 
decided at the Geneva Conference. 


Replacing the French 


Already in that period, in the 
_ summer of 1954, we, journalists, 
who were in- Geneva; knew and, 
wrote that: the United- States, 
discovering. that the French rul- 
` ing ‘quarters of that time’ were 
unable to hold their position in 
Indo-China, was getting ready to 
replace them and to resort to 
most, extreme means. But we; 
naturally, were- still unaware of 
many things and could not ima- 
‘gine that, while negotiations went 
on in Geneva, “the world, not 
knowing it, was balanced on a 
razor’s edge,” as. Pierre Rouanet 
now writes. g 
It turns out that Mendes- 
France’s- .predecessors— Prime 
Munsters Laniel, Foreign Minister 
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Bidault ai Defence , Minister 
Pleven—decided to give up the 
war as hopeless and let the Ame- 
rican armed forces continue it, 
thereby giving them the chance of 
“risking turning this war into a 
world slaughter,” to quote Rou- 
anet, US Secretary of State Dulles 
and “mad man” Admiral Radford, 
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Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, of 


Staff, wanted to take revenge for 
the defeat in Korea, and any 
means were good enough “for 
them. ~ f z 


Ka 


Pentagon Plan Le 


“The Pentagon had sien 
at that time elaborated its doctrine 
of an immediate mass-scale ap- 
plication of atomic ‘weapons,’ 
Rouanet stresses. “Although this ` 
document did not concern special- ` 


“ly the war in Indo-China, it was 
_ Clear that the United States coun- 


ted solely on the strength of its 


‘ wings and on its A-bombs.”’- 


‘Evertything was already pre- 


` pared: the Pentagon had drawn 


up a detailed plan for entering 
the war. Sixty heavy long-range 
bombers were ready to take off 
from Manila to drop 450 tons of- 
bombs on each mission on- the 
area of Dien Bien Phu. They 
were supposed to be escorted by~ 
150 fighters from aircraft carriers 


which had already entered the. 


Gulf of Tonkin. 
American officers arrived in 


‘Vietnam and agreed with the 


French..command about the air- 
craft guiding system. The opera- 
tion was given the code name of 
Hawk (a pet name fot Washington 


- till this day), and if was supposed, 


to begin at any hour, when sud- 
denly something -went wrong in 
the tuned-up machine of inter- 
vention. 

‘The documents now madé 


PiBuc By Kuuä Uw. EN 
exactly what happened. 

In the beginning, Eisenhower 
hesitated in giving his final bles- 
sing the effects of the Koréan 
setback were still felt, and the US 
‘public likewise sharply reacted to 
Dulles’ announcement that the 


‘ “United States does not preclude 


the - possibility of direct inter- 
“ference in Indo-China.” 

But Nixon, who was Vice- 
President at that time, at once 
told French Ambassadér Bonnet, 
“I am in favour of an immediate 
and mass-scale interference by 
American aircraft in Indo-China.” 
He also gave to understand: that 


Eisenhower could be ‘forced to` 


change his position: 

Twenty-four hours befdre the 
_ opening of the Geneva Conference, 
on Sunday, April 25, Bonnet cab- . 


‘ led from’ Washington that the_. 


“US Congress resolution (permit- 
ting the invasion of Vietnam): 
can be received in two days’ time, 
that is, on Wednesday, April 
28..:. This text allows President 
Eisenhower to send the US. air 
and naval forces into battle. It will 
then need.only six hours for the 
-US planes to unroll their first 


. bomb rug (!) in Tonkin. This will 


happen on Thursday.. 
- Eden Sees Churchill 


“Eden, the British Barei Mini- 
ster, who was already on his way 
to Geneva, stopped in Paris that 
day. He did not know anything 
about what was being prepared— 
as usually the United States did 
not inform its ‘“‘main? ally, 
Britain, about the Pentagon’s’ 
plans: Having learnt from Bidault 
what it was all about, Eden re- 
turned to London and hastened to 
see Churchill, Churchill came-out 
categorically ‘against the US plan 


regarding it as a threat to the-im- _ 


perialist interests: he realised that 
the USA, by'starting a crude inter- 
ference in the ‘affairs of South- _ 


_East Asia, intendéd to oust from 
there not only France but also - 
Britain. He demanded that, con- - 


trary to the Americans, an attempt 
should be made to have an ad- 
justment so as'to deprive the US 
of an excuse for’ invading Indo- 
China. 

i Bidault and ‘Dulles had to 
leave for Geneva.. I remember 
very well how both these politi- 


_ 
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Funu Juvviugtu áu LoPpedsea 
negotiations, trying to prove every 
time that the problems of Indo- 
China culd be solved only with 
force of arms. Meanwhile, the 
situation of the French army in 
Vietnam was getting ever more 
critical. May 7 saw the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu. The French people 
demanded ever more resolutely 
that an end be put to the dirty 
war. The Government of Laniel- 
Bidault-Pleven collapsed under the 
burden of its own’ crimes, and 
Mendes-France became Premier. 
On getting acquainted with the 
secret documents which showed 
that his predecessors had pursued 
the aim of torpedoing the negotia- 
tions in Geneva and expanding 
the war with America’s partici- 
pation, he categorically stated in 
Parliament that it was time to put 
an end to procrastination, that 
peace should be established within 
a month, and that if that was not 
managed to be done, he would 
retire. 


Agreements Signed 


Tt was only after that that se- 
rious talks began at Geneva. 
Naturally, Mendes-France, as a 
representative of France's ruling 
class, the bourgeoisie, in every way 
tried to barter the most favourable 
conditions for himself. However, 
the position of the expeditionary 
corps was critical, the patriots of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia 
won victory after victory and final- 
ly on the night of July 20, 1954, 
the well-known Geneva Agree- 
ments were signed in the Palace 
of Nations. 

At that time there was no Dulles 
at Geneva. He had left it a long 
time before, banging the door. 
The only American representative 
remaining was his assistant Bedell 
Smith, who finally stated grudg- 
ingly that the US would res- 
pect the Geneva Agreements, 
though it refused to support 
them. 

The French, on the other hand, 
sighed with relief, for they were 
sick and tired of the dirty war. 
The fact is that in these eight years 
the French expeditionary corps 
had lost 92,000 in killed and mis- 
sing, 114,000 in wounded and 
28,000 in POWs. The war had 
cost France 3,000,000 million 
franks. 
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lhe reader remembers well 
what happened next. Having for- 
gotten the lessons of history, 
taught in Indo-China, Washington 
politicians rushed there in the 
footsteps of Laniel, Bidault and 
Co. They tore apart the agree- 
ments which Bedell Smith had 


. pledged to respect: 


—free elections should be 
conducted in-Vietnam in 1956— 
American stooge Ngo Dinh Diem 
spiked them (and when he did his 
job, he was bumped off in the 
best gangster tradition); 

—on the basis of these elec- 
tions Vietnam had to be re-united; 
but the USA tried to_perpetuate 
in the South the separatist “South 
Vietnamese state”. 

—the bringing of foreign tro- 
ops to Indo-China was forbidden; 
but the United States brought 
there 350,000 infantrymen, flyers 
ad sailors (and this is not the 
limit—they say in Washington 
that their numerical strength will 
be brought up to a million!); 

—the bringing of weapons and 
ammunition was ruled out, but 
the USA is rushing hundreds of 
transports there and McNamara 
boasts of astronomical figures of 
arms deliveries to Vietnam; 

—the setting up of foreign 
military bases’was forbidden but 
the USA enmeshed South Vietnam 
with scores of bases. . 


Voice of Gans 


McNamara admitted the other 
day that the USA was spending 
a thousand million dollars a 
month on its undeclared war 
(this sum is one-and-half to two 
times bigger, at the estimates of the 
American Press), and nevertheless 
the Americans suffer one ‘defeat 
after another. 

Marking the 12th anniversary 
of the Geneva Agreements on 
July 20, the peoples of all coun- 
tries resolutely and firmly express 
their wrath againSt the violators 
of these agreements, the American 
imperialists, and will sternly de- 
mand an immediate end to the 
aggression. And certain ill-mean- 
ing commentators are trying in 
vain to impress it upon the world 
that the peace champions want to 
use this date to call to new 
“Geneva negotiations’ which 
would drag on without end while 
the American aggressors continue 


their criminal actions. As long as 
the US armed forces remain on the 
soil of Vietnam, they can be talk- 
ed with only in the voice of guns 
and missiles and this voice, as 
the Warsaw Treaty countries war- 
ned in their Statement, will be all 
the louder the more the US ex- 
pands its aggression. 


Realistic Basis 


As for the final solution of the 
problem, it is conceivable only 
on the solely realistic basis: the 
US should stop the violation of 
Geneva Agreements and with- 
draw its troops from Vietnam. 
The well-known four points of the 
DRV Government, adopted on 
April 8, 1965, and the five points 
of the National Liberation Front 
of South Vietnam, adopted on 
March 22, 1965, were and remain 
the exhaustive programme of res- 
toring peace and tranqullity in 
Vietnam. And they are based 
on the Geneva Agreements. 

Postscript: McNamara, US 
Defence Secretary, ex-President of 
of Ford Motor Company, had a 
piece of bad luck. No sooner 
had he boasted at his July 11 Press 
conference that he had launched 
an economy drive in the Pentagon 
in connection with the war in 
Vietnam, than the newspaper 
Wall Street Journal rudely snubb- 
ed him on July 13. 


The “certain reduction of ma- 
terial output”, promised by Mc- 
Namara, was called -by the Wall 
Street Journal “a reduction on 
paper.” Actually, it declared, the 
output of ammunition and ma- 
terial would double towards the 
end of December as against the 
June figure, and this year the 
American aviation intended to 
dfop as many bombs on Vietnam 
as it did in Korea in three years. 


According to the Wall Street 
Journal, the US Trade Depart- 
ment has already placed 2,786 
orders with firms at the instruc- 
tions of the Pentagon, that is 
twice as many as throughout the 
last year. The US military ex- 
penditure in the current fiscal 
year'will top 60 thousand million 
dollars as against a “mere” 58.3 
thousand million dollars allocated 
to McNamara under the budget. 

Washington definitely learns 
nothing from lessons of history $ 
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Inequalities i in Education. 


/ANEES CHISHTI 


N important aspect of 
India’s educational pro- 
blems to which the 
Education Commission has 


devoted considerable: attention 
is equalization of educational 
opportunity. The -Constitution 
of India has provided a legal basis 
for this: type of equalization in 
society; and yet inequality is 
rampant in our educational set- 
up today. 

In certain areas of the country 
no educational facilities exist in 
the form of primary, secondary 
.or collegiate institutions, thus 
depriving the children of the area 


of the opportunities available to | 


their counterparts elsewhere. Dis- 
persa! of educational ‘institutions, 
implementation of an adequate 
scholarship programme and pro- 
vision of proper- hostel facilities 
are some of the measures re- 
commended by the Commission. 

The main cause of imbalances 
in education is, no doubt, the vast 
income disparity in the country. 
The cost of education being well 
beyond the reach of the poorer 
„sections, children of the poor do 
` not have the same chances of re- 
ceiving education as the children 
of the. well-to-do even in areas 
where facilities have been provi- 
ded. 


Varying Standards 


Schools of varying standards 
also play an important role in 
making inequality felt. The per- 
centages of marks obtained by 
two candidates from two schools 
with different facilities and acade- 
mic standards do not have much 
meaning in relation to admission 
to institutions of higher lear- 
ning. Students attending posh 
schools in big cities are in no 
way comparable to: those coming 
from rural areas and so the 
marks obtained by them do not 
provide a proper yardstick of their 
academic ability or potentiality. 
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This factor adds_to the unreliabi- 
lity of marks as index of aptitude 
or promise. 

Tuition fee is often described 
as an important source of edu- 
cational revenue. While the 
abolition of tuition fee would 
seem to be the ideal step to. make 
education available to all sections, 
one view is that some fee, no 
matter how small, is essential in 
an educational system. The ar- 
gument is that anything offered 
free tends to lose much of its 
value to the receiver. 


_Role of Tuition Fee 


According to the figures co- 


llected by the Education Commi- 
ssion, in the forties, tuition fee 
had come to be established as the 
biggest source of revenue, and 
in 1946-47 it accounted for more 
than 25 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure on education. With In- 
dependence, the concept of tuition 
fee as a source of revenue un- 
derwent a change and as against 
24-4 per cent in 1950-51 the con- 
tribution of tuition fee to the edu- 
cation budget came down to 15:3 
per cent in 1965-66. The average 
annual rate of growth in fees, 
which stood at 10-3 per cent in 
the First Plan, was 9-2 per cent 
in-the Second and Third Plans, 


. the average for the three Plans 


amounting to 9-6 per cent. 

The Education Commission 
has recommended abolition ‘of 
all tuition fees at the’ primary 
stage_ as soon as possible, and 
“preferably before the end of the 
Fourth Plan.” 


There are two’ points of view . 
regarding the abolition of tuition- 


fee at the secondary stage. Accor- 
ding to one, secondary education 
is still restricted to middle and 
upper classes and, therefore, “the 
abolition of fees will be more in 
favour of the haves than of the 
have-nots.” 

According to the other, ‘“‘the 


revenue from fees collected at this 
stage being substantial, aboli- 
tion of fees will be neither feasible 
nor desirable from the financial 


“point of view.’ 


“We cannot agree with either 
of these arguments, ” is the Co- 
mmission’s verdict. “The levy 
of fees in secondary schools pre- 
vents several children from the 
poorer classes of society, and par- 
ticularly girls, from receiving 
education, and it is mostly among 
these groups that the expansion 
of secondary education will have 
to take place in the next two de- 
cades.- The abolition of fees at 
the secondary stage is thus inten- 
ded mainly for the benefit of such 
under-privileged groups who are 


now entering secondary education ` 


in large numbers. 

“It is also necessary to point 
out that the total revenue from 
fees collected at the secondary 
stage hag declined considerably 
in the Third Plan. Madras has 
made all education free till the 
end of the secondary stage. 


-Uttar Pradesh and Orissa have 
Mysore, ` 


made it free for girls. 
which hdd already introduced 
a very large programme of free 
studentship, has now decided to 


follow Madras from the current- 


year,” 
Indirect Cost 


- Finding that the loss of reve- 
nue due, to abolition of fees would 
not be as great as it orice could 
have been, the Commission has 
recommended that lower secoti- 
dary education should be tuition 
fee-free preferably before the end 
of the Fifth Plan- 

As the abolition of tuition fee 
at the higher levels of education 
will be more difficult, a -better 
system of free studentships has 
been recommended. The share of 
fees in the total expenditure on 
higher education is far larger than 
that in the case of primary and 
secondary stages. . 

Apart from the fees, the in- 
direct cost, of education is also 
very high and requires to be 
lowered considerably. Accor- 


ding to information collected by. 


the Commission, the lowest yearly 

cost of text books (in ordinary 

schools) may. be anything from 

50 paise in the first year to Rs. 

13:75 in the eleventh year. For 
> 
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TABLE 





Total 


pez 


FEES IN EDUCATION 
‘ (1960—61) ~ 


r 


am- Percentage ‘Average an- ` Percentage Percentage 
- ount collec- of students’ nual fee co- of fees to of fees Co- 
~ ted through ` paying fees Ilected per total 


ex- llected at 








fees (Rs. in student penditure- ‘the stage to 
000’s) - "on the total of fees 
stage collected at f. 
S ; all stages. 
`e ) \ - 
1. Pre-schools ` 2,184 “TTS 23:3 ` 37-2- 04 
2. Lower Primary Schools 17,169 - 3-9 “ 164 “Da = 29 
3. Higher Primary Schools ` 31,677 ` 164 18:2. 7:4 >54 
4. Secondary Schools © 270,394 64-78 55% 39-2 45-8 
` 5. Schools for Teacher Trai- z S J f 
ning 1,856 20-0 84:2 5:3 o 0-3. 
6. Schools -for Vocational , : = i 
Education (excluding Tea . , E = a 
. chet Training) 13,604 12:0 7.653 17:2. 2:3 
'7.- Schools for Special Educa- ` f ` A tae 8 . 
~ tion >`. -- 1,378. ` 100 8-1 4-3- -02 
8. Universities, 52,934 20.1 y4 37:4 9-0 
9. Research Institutes 375 86-3 147-1 <T . 0:1 
10. “Colleges for Arts and; ` ; b 28 
Sciences 101,384. 84-3 172-7 + 48-5 17-2 a 
11. a for Teacher Trai- Pag a : zis 
i 2,761 .. 347. 156-9 12-8 05 
12. Colleges for Professional ae , AS E pl 
Education (excluding Tea- ` wae 7 GT 
: cher training) 1 30,346 - 87:9:. 240-5 22:2 51 
13. Colleges for P Edi- Ta Be AI ot TO . 
cation 1,447 — 524 109-0 15-9 0-2 
ek i k 5 KÁ ` (i 
: $ l En ioe : 
All Institutions: - 527,510 iBT > 20:7 -894 
14. Boards of Education -23,342 96:7 3-9 
‘7 45. Indirect ra 39, 406 | 127, 6:7 








Grand Total . = 590,258 “and 100-0. ~ 
. Source : Ministry of Education, Form A. ~ 
Le j S a \ Soe iy 
stationery, the equivalent figures for the total annual indirect costs mmission. At the secondary 


are 60 paise and Rs.\11:25. In 
costlier schools, the cost of 
text books was found to be Rs. 
17-80 in the first year and Rs. 
189.65 in the eleventh yéar. 
The figures.for stationery were 
Rs. 12.80 and Rs, 7 70, the aguts 
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of ‘education being’ Rs. 


. in the eleventh year.. 
Provision of free text books 


30.60 
in the first year and Rs.’ 259.65 


at the primary‘stage would be the 
logical remedy, and this has been 


suggested by the Education Co- 


s e.- 
wee 


and university stages the progra- 
mme ‘of book ‘banks could be 
fruitfully utilized. The, Commi- 
ssion has also: recommended 


„grants for purchase..of books to 
- talented students. 


This could go 
a long way in solving thé text- 
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. — mmission’s. 


if 


“niable. 
~ had given its verdict in 1962, after 


book problem at the higher 
stage. 

The award of ‘scholarships 
as done at present suffers ‘from 


some drawbacks, the greatest 


being dependence on marks ob- | 


tained by candidates as the cri- 
terion for selection. As the Co- 
Report points “out, 
taking the State as a unit is unfair 
to brighter students attending 
weaker schools. They want sch- 
ools to be grouped into clusters 
“On the basis of their enrolment 
and socio-economic backgrounds, 
and to select the top. few students 
in each cluster for the-award of 
scholarships, the actual number of 
students selected depending upon 
the funds available.” As. this 
procedure may enable some. wea- 
ker students of inferior Clusters 
to get preference over a large 


number of better ` students of 
superior clusters, it is suggested 
that 50 per cent scholarships 
should be awarded according 30 
the new rule of clusters‘and «the 


other 50 per cent according. to’ 


the present system. 


Reduction of burden on stu.’ 


‘dents and their parents by aboli- 
tion of tuition fee and provision 
of more and more’ scholarshps 
are probably the most important 
steps to minimise inequalities in 
education. But_for the process 
to be complete a Dumber of other 
measures have -to accompany 
these steps. 
cilities‘ for school children, pro- 
vision of more and more study- 
centres for college and university 
students and better hostel facili- 
ties, particularly for girls, have 
to be planned and’ implemented. 


White Man’ s Verdict 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


$ 


g3 PERCY SPENDER’S js . 


-not the last word on the right 
of human existence of the 


people of South-West Africa. 


His casting vote in the Inter- 
national Court- of Justice has 


temporarily succeeded in . smo- 


thering justice. But it cannot 
be, and will not be, a permanent 
assurance of South Africa’s illegal 
occupation of the territory. The 
African nationalists all over the 


- vast.continent are now busy ma- 


king sure of that. 

The pattern of voting was 
‘itself interesting. The three 
Commonwealth judges gave their’ 
votes in favour of South Africa, 
a’ fact which will be duly noted 
by African nations. The Ru- 
ssian and American judges voted 
against -South Africa, but the 


Polish judge gave his vote in fa-’ 


vour of South Africa — and the 
Polish Government has promptly 
„dissociated - itself from this. The 


“voting ended in a tie (7 — 7) and - 
‘Sir Percy Spender decided. the 


issue by his casting vote” 
Thata serious miscarriage of ~ 

justice bas taken, place is unde- 

The World Court itself 


two years-of legal wranglings, 
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that South Africa’s section of 
the Court’s jurisdiction over, the 
issue was untenable. The deci- 
sion implied that Ethiopia and 


` Liberia were competent to bring 


the suit before it. In fact, it was 


‘that very decision which enabled 
` further ~hearing of. substantive 


_ arguments by both sides- for ano- 
-~ ther four years. It was: then held 
that the fact that Ethiopia and 
Liberia had no material interest 
did not prevent them from taking 
action under-the article. of the 


- mandate of the League of Nations 


referring to the dispute.. 

Now, the casting vote of 
“White? Australia’s ` Sir Percy 
has reversed that decision of the 
World Court, making’ a mockery 
of all that had gone’on. before it 
for the last six years. The U.S. 
‘lawyer, Mr Ernest Gross, who 
pleaded the African case, called 
it an “abortion of. the judicial 
process”. 

One of Sir Percy’s colleagues 
in the World Court, Mr Phillip 
C. Jessup of the USA, strongly 
disagreed with him, asserting that 
the decision was ar es un- 
founded in law”. - Jessup 
pointed out that cine Court has 
not decided that the applicants 


Better transport fa- 


_terrorise the local 
‘with force and fire to live like 


* of the Anglo-American 


are in error in asserting that the 
mandatory, the Republic of South 
Africa, has violated -the obliga- 
tions as stated in the mandate 
and the covenant of the League 
of Natidns.” 

South Africa acquired control 
over the territory of South-West 
Africa, a.German colony,’ be- 
fore the First World War, by 
virtue of a mandate assigned to 
it by the League of Nations. 
After the Second World War, all 
the ` mandated territories came 
under-the direct jurisdiction of 
the UN Trusteeship Council, 
the mandatory powers entering 
into- special arrangement with it. 

Under the arrangement, these 
powers are required to submit 
annual reports to -the Trustee- 
ship Council on the. social and 
economic conditions in the Trust 


.. territories, and the measures taken 


to enable them to independently 
govern themselves. 

South- Africa, true to its ra- 
cialist policy, defied this injunc- 
tion of the’ world body. It not 
only refused to submit any re- 
port to the Council, but proceeded 
to incorporate the territory- in 
the Republic. But a World 
Court order in 1950 did stipulate 
that South Africa was obliged to 
submit it to the supervision and 
control of the U.N. General 
Assembly. As against this South 
Africa has done everything not - 
only to extend its apartheid po- 
licy in this territory, but -also to 
population 


prisoners in concentration camps. 


Monopoly’s Grip 


Mainly a desert area, - large 
parts of South-West Africa’s 
$24,000 sq. km. are covered by 
the Kalahari. Under a so-called 
reform, the local tribes have been 
separated into 12 “native reser- 
ves”. There is also a police 
zone, where Africans cannot live 
without special permit. 

Though mainly a desert coun- 
try, South-West Africa is extre- ‘ 
mely rich in, minerals. Well- 
known international corpora- 
tions reap énormous profits from 
them. The most powerful of 
them is the Consolidated Mines 
of South-West Africa, a ee 

or- 
poration. It has been called the 
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territory’s “fairy godmother’. 
Its dividends from 1952 onwards 
have been over 150 per cent, pro- 
ducing 99-6 per cent of the terri- 
tory’s diamonds. 

The Tsumeb Corporation is 
another giant complex. The 
American Metal Complex and the 
Newmont Mining Corporation, 
each with a 29 per cent interest, 
dominate it. Tsumeb Mines is 
their South-West African regis- 
tered company. It is world’s 
sixth producer of copper and 
operates the largest lead mine in 
Africa. It produces zinc, silver, 
cadmium, vanadium and, above 
all, germanium. .The American 
Metal Complex has considerable 
interest in Zambia’s copper also. 

The South-West Africa Com- 
pany Ltd., in which the major 
portion of the shares is held by 
the Anglo-American Corporation, 
New Consolidated Goldfields, 
and the British South Africa Com- 
pany, has the sole right to pros- 
pect for minerals within an area 
of 3,000 sq. miles. Geophysical 
prospecting is carried on by 
Tsumeb Exploration Co. Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the Tsumeb Cor- 
poration. It produces lead, van- 
dium, and zinc sulphides. ` 


Real Rulers 


Besides, the General Mining 
Corporation has a mining con- 
cession of over 1,400 sq. miles. 
Rio Tinto, in conjunction with 
Japanese interests, has a copper 
project at Onganya. The Eto- 
sha Petroleum Company (USA) 
and the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration are searching for oil. Other 
companies, mainly South Afri- 
can-financed, are also active. 

In fact, it is the mining corpo- 
rations rather than the adminis- 
trators who control the territory. 
The administration only helps 
them to exploit its mineral re- 
sources and secure cheap labour. 

It is not for nothing that on 
the morrow of the World Court 
verdict, the Wall Street Journal 
reported: “‘One high official of 
US mining company operating 
in South-West Africa said the 
Court’s decision might hasten 
economic development of the 
area by creating a more stable 
climate for business.” 

However, the nationalists of 
Africa have expressed their firm 
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determination to end this dirty 
“business” in blood and toil, in 
human dignity and freedom of 
the South West African people. 

To them, the issues of intro- 
duction of apartheid in South 
West Africa, suppression of hu- 
man liberties, and location of 
military installations in the Cap- 
rivi strip pointing like a dagger 
at Zambia, were issues of far ‘too 
serious a nature to be smothe- 
red by legal technicalities. 


Britain’s Betrayal 


There is not much surprise at 
Britain’s vote in favour of South 
Africa, after its repugnant role 
in Rhodesia. It has been cha- 
racterised as further proof of 
British betrayal of African in- 
terests south of the Zambesi. 


` The terms and conditions for the 


grant of independence to Bechu- 
analand and Basutoland had al- 
ready shown Britain in her true 
colours. 

it is in expressing this senti- 
ment that Kenya’s ruling party, 
the Kenya African National 
Union (KANU), has said that 
“there is no more time for 
talking’ and called upon all 
free Africa to “give our brothers 
the weapons to wage their stru- 
ggle. The time has come for a 
build-up for armed struggle.” 

The iwo exiled nationalist or- 
ganisations of South West Africa, 
the SWAPO and SWANO, have 
likewise expressed themselves in 
favour of more militant forms of 
Struggle for independence. The 
head of the UN Committee on 
Apartheid, Mr Achkarhmarof, 
said the Court verdict “will con- 
vince Africans that they cannot 
expect this question to be settled 
by reasonable means.” 

Those who have been coun- 
selling moderation to the Afri- 
cans in their struggle to end the 
racialist White domination in the 
continent, will have little to say 
now. To the outraged cons- 
cience of African humanity has 
been added another indignity. 
South-West Africa might well 
prove to be the proverbial last 
straw. 

White recists of Rhodesia have 
proved to the hilt that they have 
powerful allies in South Africa 
and all the efforts to isolate it by 


a mythical blockade have been of 
no avail. In the process, Zam- 
bia has been economically wea- 
kened, her copper exports have 
been halted by Rhodesian refusal 
to allow the use of the jointly 
owned Rhodesian Railways. In 
fact, Britain has opened talks 
with the Ian Smith regime for an 
“amicable settlement” behind the 
back of Zambia. 

The World Court decision has 
only strengthened South Africa 
in its intransigence. It has hel- 
ped Rhodesia to overcome the 
blockade. With the military ins- 
tallations in the Caprivi strip it 
has already made the necessary 
preparations for armed inter- 
vention against the African states. 
Its ally, Portugal, is already per- 
petrating the most inhuman cri- 
mes against the people of Angola. 
A racist cordon is sought to be 
built around the newly indepen- 
dent states of Central Africa. 


Military Bases 3 


The South African regime has 
established strong military bases 
in South-West Africa. The Pòrt 
and Settlement, an area of 374 
sq. miles on the west coast of 
South-West Africa, has become an 
important military centre. This 
was developed just in case the 
African nations decided to take 
military action against South 
Africa. This can also be useful fòr 
a showdown with the UN in case 
it decided to terminate the man- 
date through international mili- 
tary action. 


The area comprises Walvis 
Bay, one of the most important 
harbours on the west coast of 
Africa. Today, Walvis Bay 
has gained great importance as a 
big military and naval base. 
The preparation to fortify the 
region began in 1961. Walvis 
Bay has an-airport at Rooikop. 
which is equipped with powerful 
anti-aircraft guns, tanks and ar- 
moured cars, all supplied by the 
British Government. The extent 
of militarisation of the area is a 
closely guarded secret. _ 

Afro-Asian members of the 
UN should lose no time in moving 
the General Assembly to- annul 
the mandate and forcing the pace 
of liberation of South-West 
Africa. 
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Need for Honesty 


ROLIFERATION of pious platitudes on Independence Day 
P was not altogether unexpected, but even so that complete 

absence of anything else in the Prime Minister’s address from 
the ramparts of Red Fort was rather surprising. With much emotion 
she called for revival of “the spirit of the freedom struggle days”; 
even after the many things that have taken place in the last six months 
she would appear to be unaware that it is not the people who have 
been found wanting in that spirit but only those to whom it has been 
given to occupy positions of leadership. Servility to the dollar and 
refusal to give up total and unqualified dependence on the Affluent 
Society for crumbs from the table are hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of the days of the freedom struggle which the Prime Minister 
wants revived. Srimati Indira Gandhi-has only to think calmly of 
the many controversial decisions of her Government, mainly under 
the influence of political adventurers and American-oriented syco- 
phants, to find out that it is at the top that there is urgent need to 
revive the old spirit which would not tolerate subservience for a 
moment. 

It was typical of Smt Gandhi to have referred to “the duty of 
all of us to combat this atmosphere of violence and agitations’’ with- 
out deeming it necessary to go into the deep-seated causes that have 
given rise to violence and agitation. Of course, she did not forget 
to invoke Jawaharlal Nehru’s policies and swear by the “socialist 
way of life” and democracy, but did not explain how the policies her 
Government has been pursuing fitted in with these grandiose declara- 
tions of intent. Nor did she find it necessary to explain why over two 
months after the hasty decision to devalue the rupee no concrete 
measures had been taken to hold the price line so that the fresh suffer- 
ings heaped upon the people could have been avoided. She talked of 
Swadeshi but so far her Government has not presented to the people 
a concrete plan which will ensure self-reliance within a specified period 
in regard at least to the essential needs of the people, including food. 
In short, the Prime Minister’s address was little more than an un- 
impressive exercise in evading the vital and urgent issues before the 
nation and the people. 

In sharp contrast, President Radhakrishnan in his broadcast to 
the nation on the eve of Independence Day did not hesitate to admit 
the many serious failings of the Government. Those familiar with 
the ways of life of Ministers and officials in Delhi as well as in the 
State Capitals are aware that all the high-falutin’ talk about austerity 
is meant for the half-starved millions and not for the high and mighty 
living their flashy lives and flaunting their newly-acquired wealth. It 
was, therefore, appropriate that the President should have emphasized 
that austerity measures to be valid “should start with those at the 
top.” This approach was conspicuously absent in the Prime Minister’s 
address. ! 

Apart from pointing to callousness of those sunk in a life of ease 
while “the large majority of our people are leading austere lives by 
necessity,” the President has drawn attention sharply to the Govern- 
ment’s failure to adopt drastic measures which could have offset the 
effects of the “risk of devaluation” taken in early June. Even more 
important, he has noted that the Government is “‘not willing or able 
to take action against anti-social elements” indulging in hoarding, 
speculation and mismanagement. The entire nation will echo his 

eeling that “an honest and firm government should be energetic in 
the matter of putting down corruption.” But the people will also 
wonder if the present Government is capable of rising to the heights 
Suggested by the President. 
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CABINET RESHUFFLE IN 


HE Defence Minister’s re- ` 


peated warnings about the 

arms build-up by Pakistan 
and the support she bas been 
receiving from China, have not 
created the stir which they were 
supposed to touch off. 

Although on propaganda level, 
there ‘is a lot of playing up of 
this danger, informed quarters in 
- the Capital maintain that there 
is very little indication of any 
imminence of external aggression. 
The fact that the Prime Minister’s 
Fifteenth-of-August speech from 
the Red Fort conspicuously made 
no reference to any serious ex- 
ternal danger in the offing has 
been noted by careful observers. 
Equally significant was the stress 
in the President’s broadcast on 
the need for a peaceful settlement 
with both Peking and Rawalpindi. 
The absence on tour of the Chiefs 
of the Army and Air Force has 
also been noticed here, since it is 
assumed that they could not pos- 
sibly have stayed away from the 
headquarters if the danger signal 
was already up. 


The only plausible explanation 
of the reported Pakistan arms 
build-up available in New Delhi 
is that this is meant to keep up 
tension in Kashmir. Pakistan, by 
all available accounts, is not likely 
to undertake a full-scale military 
encounter with India; it is more 
than likely that she will be in- 
terested in keeping up tension in 
the Kashmir Valley, with subver- 
sive elements there getting encou- 
” ragement and support from across 
the border. 

“It is in this context that Sri 
Nanda’s recent emphasis on tigh- 
tening up security measures in 
Kashmir is significant. There is a 
strong body of opinion in New 
Delhi which is pressing for stern 
action against the Plebiscite Front 
cadres. If, by force of circumstan- 
ces, the Prime Minister decides 
to release Sheikh Abdullah from 
detention, it is likely that this will 
be preceded or accompanied by 
fairly drastic mopping up of the ` 
more recalcitrant elements among 
the Sheikh’s followers. The strategy 
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of dealing with the chronic inter- 
nal situation in Kashmir is yet to 
be worked out in New Delhi. 

Meanwhile, the Government’s 
wide publicity to the U.S. resum- 
ing military -aid to Pakistan is ° 
having a peculiar public reaction, 
which can hardly be to the prë- 
sent Cabinet’s advantage. Reports 
of Washington’ s eagerness to meet 
Pakistan’s clamour for arms are 
naturally resented in this country 
and this way anti-American feeling 
gets a wider hearing. 

This puts the Government in 
an embarrassing quandary since 
this can be exploited by the 
Government’s critics who can 
point the finger on the heavy 


- concessions made to the U.S. 


on the economic front, culminating 
in the devaluation of the 
rupee. The very power that is 
helping Pakistan with arms is 
sought to be placated by the 
Indira Cabinet—this is no doubt 
going to prove a strong weapon 
ih the Left Opposition’s campaign 
against the present Government. 
The Government’s position will 
not be strengthened by the latest 
communication reoeived from the 
World Bank, which reportedly 
has laid down fresh conditions 
for dollar aid for this country. 


* * * 


ITH Sri Kamaraj’s return 

after his successful foreign 

tour, speculations about 
Cabinet reshuffle have been step- . 
ped up in the Capital. Whatever 
be the Prime Minister’s choice, 
she would, of course, prefer to 
keep to the form and consult 
the Congress President about any 
change in the composition of the 
Cabinet, although few in New 
Delhi today could forecast with 
certainty that there would be 
agreement between the Party 


. chief and the Government leader 


on this score. 

At present, the Prime Minister’s 
camp is over-anxious in playing 
down the overtures to Sri 
Morarji Desai. Despite denials, 
however, informed quarters st- 
rongly believe that Sri Desai was 
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OFFING ? 


‘approached to join the Establish- 

ment, though at the moment, 
progress in that direction is halted 
because Sri Desai’s group would 
like to take all possible measures 
to see that effective power is 
wielded by it. There are reports 
that the Morarji group would 
not show its hand until the AICC 
session at Ernakulam in the third 
week of September, and may spr- 
ing a surprise there. It is evident 
that Sri Desai’s supporters 
are quite conscious of the widen- 
ing rift between Sri Kamaraj and 
Smt Gandhi and would try to 
make the most of it. In faot, the 
overtures from the Prime -Minis- 
ter’s camp have only confirmed 
them of the importance of Sri 
Desai’s position at the present 
juncture. 


There are strong rumours that 
Smt Gandhi may make some 
changes in the Cabinet immedia- 
tely after the monsoon session 
of Parliament which ends in the 
first week of September. For one 
thing, Sri Subramaniam’s fate will 
be decided by then, and if he has 
to quit the Cabinet, the-question 
of selecting somebody from the 
South is to be decided promptly. 

It isknown that Sri Kamaraj is’ 
keen that -Sri R. Venkataraman 
should come to the Centre and 
leave Madras politics. In normal 
circumstances, Sri Venkataraman’s 
joining the Union Cabinet would 
have posed no problem: in the 
present climate of cold war bet- 
ween Smt Gandhi and the Con- 
gress President, it is not clear 
if the Prime Minister would be 
enthusiastio about. getting Sri 
Venkataraman into her own team, 
since he is known as a loyal lieute- 
nant of@Sri Kamaraj. Will Sri 
T. T. Krishnamachari be approa- 
ched? There is no indication so 
far. Besides, there are skeletons 
in TTK’s cupboard, which may 
cry out for another’ probe. 

- Along with Sri Subramaniam, 
another name which is being 
mentioned in the Capital as facing 
a crisis is.that of Sardar Swaran 
Singh. Between Sri Dinesh Singh, 
“Sri T.N. Kaul and Sri L.K. Sha, 
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the Foreign Minister has almost 
become a “Minister - with his 
occupation gone. Besides, Sardarji 
may not escape the scrutiny of 
any probe following PAC storm. 
~ Reports from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s camp indicate that she may 
take away the Home portfolio 
from Sri Nanda. It is not yet 
clear who will replace Sri Nanda 
as Home Minister, though Sri 
S. K. Patil’s name is being widely 
mentioned. Sri Patil at the moment 
is very close to Smt Gandhi 
and according to his supporters, 
this being the pre-election period, 
Sri Patil’s claims for the Home 
portfolio are strengthened by the 
fact that he is regarded as the 
topmost election expert in the 
` Congress, Against Sri Patil, 
however there is a large body of 
opinion inside Congress which 
fears that Sri Patil with his 
frankly assertive pro-American- 
ism, may introduce FBI-CIA style 
functioning inthe Home Ministry 
once he is put in charge of that 
portfolio. 
Will Sri Nanda be reverted 
back to Planning? It is doubtful 


if Sri Nanda himself will be ready ` 


to be shuffled out of the Home 
Ministry. His supporters believe 
that in such an eventuality, Sri 
Nanda may leave the Cabinet 
altogether. 

This is precisely the prospect 
which is viewed with apprehension 
by the Prime Minister’s supporters 
for they feel that Sri Nanda out- 


side the Government will be un-' 


fettered in his campaign for the 
retention of the Nehru line in 
economic policies. Besides 
they are worried that Sri 
Nanda’s present proximity to 
Sri Kamaraj may lead the Con- 
gress President to veto such a 
move. 

It is interesting to note that 
sometime ago, Sri Kamaraj him- 
self was reported to have been 


offered Deputy Prime Minister- , 


ship with the Home portfolio. 
Obviously, the Congress President 
turned it down. The fact that such 
a proposal could have at all been 
made shows up the measure of 
political innocence that prevails 
in the Prime Minister’s entourage 
regarding the hard realities of 
today. 

However, careful observers are 
not surprised by the studied and 
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calculated efforts, of the Prime 
Miniter’s circles to downgrade 
the Congress President. A well- 
known British writer who recently 
toured this country was surprised 
to find the Prime Minister’s re- 
ference to Sri Kamaraj as being 
rustic with little grasp of the major 
issues of the day, while some of 
her other Cabinet colleagues gave 
the same author a totally different 
appraisal of the Congress Presi- 
dent. . 
New Delhi circles have also 


not failed to notice that the Prime . 


Minister did not care to meet the 
Congress President during his 
three-hour halt in the Capital on 
his return from tour abroad. The 
fact that Sri Kamaraj had held 
important talks at various capitals 
from Moscow to Belgrade was 
itself a sufficient reason for the 
Prime Minister to have paid at 
least a courtesy call on him on his 
return. In contrast, the tremen- 
dous ovation that the Congress 
President received when he rea- 
ched Madras the same afternoon 
shows the wide public interest in 
his foreign tour, the first to be 
undertaken by Sri Kamaraj. 

It is known that one section 
in the External Affairs Ministry 
is a little rattled by the Congress 
President’s visit to East Germany; 
according to this school, Sri 
Kamaraj by not visiting West 
Germany in the same tour has 
Been a little biased in favour of 
the German Democratic Republic. 
Whether the Prime Minister also 
takes the same stand it is not 
clear. However, her failure to 
greet the Congress President on 
his return has emboldened the 
pro-West elements in the Foreign 
Office to start a whisper campaign 
that the Prime Minister is not at 
all happy with the impact of Sri 
Kamaraj’s travel abroad. 
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OW the hand of Big Money 

intrudes into political scene 

will no doubt be more and 
more evident as the date of the 
General Elections will draw nea- 
rer. A recent example was provided 
by Sri Shanti Prasad Jain’s re- 
ported move to bring about a 
rapprochement between-the Prime 
Minister and Sri K..B. Sahay, 
the Bihar Chief Minister. Sri 
Sahay was known to have com- 
manded the support of Shastri: 

~% 


Smit. Gandhi on the other hand 
is believed to be favourably dis- 
posed towards the dissident leader, 
Sri Benodananda Jha, and this 
link was ‘strengthened by Sri 
Dinesh Singh’s active intervention; 
he also played a notable role in 
bringing the Swatantra leader, 
the Raja of Ramgarh, into the 
Congress. If Sri Jain’s interven- 
tion brings about an understand- 
ing between the Prime Minister 
and Sri Sahay, it is likely to have 
far-reaching repercussions on 
Bihar politics. e 

Big Money’s intrusion into 
politics, particularly of unaccoun- 
ted black money, promises to 
break into headlines if recent 
Calcutta investigations by the 
Income-Tax authorities into a 
large-scale racket of bogus hund- 
1s and promissory notes came up 
in Parliament. In fact,’ the first 
news of this racket was available 
last May when the Finance Minis- 
ter admitted in reply to a Rajya 
Sabha question that one S. ‘L. 


Kapur’s place was raided in’ 


Calcutta in December last in 
course of which bogus hundis 
and promissory notes involving 
over Rs 16 lakhs were seized. 
Further investigations into this 
case have now been completed, 
and the amount of black money 
involved is believed to have ex- 
ceeded Rs 45 lakhs. Besides, tra- 
ficking in the sale of import 
licences and under-invoicing 
have been detected. _ 

What is more interesting is 


that one of the VIP names com- _ 


ing up in this business is that of 
Sri Biju Patnaik, who, according 
to the Calcutta investigations, 
has been found to have “close 
relations” with Kapur. "y 
Whether this racket will be 
burst in this crucial period before 
the General Elections can not be 
safely predicted, since the ways 
of Red Tape are difficult to anti- 
cipate. Sri Patnaik may be keep- 
ing his fingers crossed, and with 


him, the bosses of the Orissa 


Congress too. 

_ Incidentally, Sri Asoka Mehta 
is reported to have advised the 
Prime Minister in favour of Sri 
Patnaik’s. comeback as Orissa 
Chief Minister if the Congress has 
to win the General Elections in 
Orissa.» | 
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SUBRAMANIAM CONTROVERSY-I 
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The storm over Sri. Subramaniams involvement 
in the recent reports of Parliament’s Public Ac- 
counts Committee has thrown up many issues. 
concerning the Food Minister’s own role as also 
the present political set-up. Some of these are 


_ discussed in 


i 


. the following five 


articles, 


« 
r 


Minister versus Bureaucrat. . cs 


w 


HOULD Sri Subramaniam 
resign ? 
This is the million dollar 


„question in the Capital today. 


‘. J think it was Sri Krishna 


Menon who said that he did not 
chase -controversy but contro- 


. versy chased him. To some extent 
this seems true of the Food ~ 


. Minister. Years ago, before his 
name was known even in the 
Tamil districts, he attracted criti- 
cism by his readiness to defend 
a hopeless millowner’s case in his 
native Coimbatore. He almost 
became the Chief Minister of 


Madras in 1952 when he dropped: 


a brick with his premature an- 


~ nouncement of the High Com- 
-~ mand’s thinking. The famous case 


arising from the appointment of 
a Government Pleader in Madras 
drew from the Bench remarks of 
such severity that even the Assemb- 
ly as a whole had to take note of 
“it. In Rajaji’s Cabinet Sri Subra- 
maniam became the most fervent 
defender -of the controversial 
education policy, which he him- 
self later liquidated as Education 
Minister in the Kamaraj Cabinet. 

In the AICC, too, he had his 


full measure of controversy. His 


oa 


CONGRESSMAN 


fluctuating stand on land reforms 
and his ambition, soon after the 
Nagpur session, to become the 
Congress President were subjects 
of much comment in those days. 
Ironically, his hopes of ascending 
to the Congress gadi came to 
naught because of a joint staté- 
ment. of Sri Kamaraj and Sri 


~ Sanjiva Reddy in support of Smt 


Gandhi. 
Fascinating Pastime 

-In recent days, his food and 
fertiliser policies have catapulted 
him right.to the middle of’ the 
national stage. To discuss such a 
manas this is, therefore, a fasci- 
nating pastime. 

To this add some more cir- 
cumstances, He is young amidst 


a host of ageing Congress leaders. “ 


He is intelligent, efficient and, so 
far as is known, personally honest 


-and simple amidst a motley crowd 


of dull-witted, muddling ostenta- 
tious and corrupt politicians. His 
record as Steel Minister and his 
early sojourn at Krishi Bhavan 


were marked by a degree of. 


freshness of approach and radi- 


‘calism of policy which one cannot 


country from hunger. 


associate -with most other Minis- 
ters. 

Froma forward-looking point 
of view, too, he began well with 
an ambitious prograrnme of pro- 
curement and state trading; but, 
obviously, he was frustrated -by 


“ the State satraps in the National 


_ Development Council and -else- 
where. He could legitimately com- 
plain that in the absence of-a 
` political leadership which would 
make the States behave’ at least 
during a period of national enier- 
gency he had necessarily to look 
to the P.L. 480 grain to`keen the 

To demand the resignation 
of such an able and promising 
Minister is not easy. Yet in recent 
weeks this demand has risen in 


crescendo from various quarters, _ 


not all of whom can be dismissed 
as irresponsible and politically 
motivated. 

Sri Subramaniam will do well 


to ask himself why and how this’ 


has happened.-Up to a point his 
frustration can explain much of 
his recent retreats from his radical 
beliefs. Bit when it comés to his 
fertiliser policy (which cannot be 
related to the compulsions of 
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local politics) 
crusade for devaluation, one has 
to consider if, after all, this one 
has not become a fallen angel. 
The future all but seemed to belong 
to men like Sri Subramaniam. It 
is for him to consider if he has 
not himself forsaken that future 
and let down India’s glowing 
idealism for some immediate and 
very dubious political advantage. 

I want Sri Subramaniam to go 
—but Tam not sure if I want him 
to go on the issue of the PAC 
report. I would like him to quit the 
Cabinet taking advantage of the 
occasion provided by the report, 
so that he may retrieve his lost 
reputation by bowing to conven- 
tions considered healthy ; so that 
he may look at what he has been 


‘recently doing from the distance 


of an ordinary citizen; and so 
that, when “he returns to active 
life in the Capital, as he must 
(because this country still has use 
for men of his calibre) he will 
advance the cause of the people 
and not the cause of foreign and 
national capital. 


Diverting Attention 


_ I for one have never believed 
in'the so-called conventions, theo- 
ries of constructive and consti- 
tutional responsibility and the 
much advertised ethics that a 
Minister must not only be honest 
but must appear to be honest. 
It is one thing to ask a corrupt 
Minister to quit ; it is another to 
demand a Minister’s resignation 
on suspicion and on insufficient 
and ill-digested evidence. I was 


unhappy over the way TTK and. 


Sri Malaviya had to quit. I have 
come to the conclusion that, at 
least in India, conventions and 
other high-sounding ethics are 
often a cloak of witch-hunting, 
political revenge and big business 
sabotage. This is a separate sub- 
ject and I would not like to dwell 
on this to the extent of interfering 
with the subject under discussion. 

I am not impressed with the 
argument that Sri Subramaniam 
should quit because the PAC 
had said something or because he 
had made some statements which 
were either self-contradictory or 
inaccurate, All this can. be 
exaggerrated. 

Past experience has shown 
how Ministers are brought nito 
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or his spirited 


` trouble by the civil ‘bureaucracy g 
how the concentration of ` 


and 
fire on Ministers has often diyerted 
attention from the civil servants, 
who enjoy and` have exercised 
fantastic powers of patronage. 
It should not be difficult to find out 
the number of occasions when very 
senior Officers of the Finance, 
Steel and Industry Ministries were 
found in the house of some busi- 
nessman or the other sharing from 
the cup that cheers. I am sure that 
association of the civil servants 
with busmessmen has inflenced 
their judgement not only over 
matters falling within their dis- 
cretionary jurisdiction but even 
over matters being dealt with by 
junior officers in other Ministries, 
such as newsprint control. 


What is worse, the officials, 


because of their various pressure- 
pulls with newsmen and dissi- 
dent politicians, always give the 
appearance of complete innocence 
and of obeying some oral order or 
gesture of a Minister. They do not 
hesitate to bring into picture poli- 
ticians who are dead and gone 
They freely get in touch with 
various types of ‘useful’ people 
giving them half-information in- 
volving the Ministers. 

Reading such material as is 
available connected with the steel 
deals, one cannot help feeling that 
several senior officials are deeply 
involved. Yet they have not 
hesitated to throw doubt about 
the role of the political govern- 
ment. 


Correlation of Factors 


While it may be good tactics 
and good politics for the Oppo- 
sition to exploit every weakness 
of the political government, a 
moot point is if this would not 
perpetuate and strengthen, bureau- 
cratic corruption and. lead to a 
corrosion of our democratic sys- 
tem. 

That is why I would not lightly 
demand a Minister’s resignation in 
the name of propriety, convention 
or ethics ; for, I think by insisting 
on this without a guarantee of 
civil service bona fides, we will 
be undermining our parliamentary 
democracy. 

While discussing the Subra- 
maniam question also, therefore, 
I would form my view not only 
on the basis of his personal quali- 
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ties and qualifications but on the . 
basis of a correlation of various 
other factors like bureaucratic 
intrigue. i 


A 
Civil Service Trade-unionism 


It was Sri Dange, I think, who 
once demanded in the Lok Sabha 
that the Government should; 
for once, take courage and dis- 
miss a senior civilian about whom 
there wes suspicion of misconduct. 
This was the procedure, he pointed 
out, which the Government ado- 
pted for a number of low-paid em- 
ployees of the Railway and other 
Ministries. Let the civilian go to 
the court, he said, to challenge 
his dismissal and establish the 
plethora of rights and immunities 
conferred on him by law and 
contract. As it is, the civilian 
acts with impunity with an 
easy assurance of the various 
safeguards he has. It will be re- 
called that even after a duly con- 
stituted enquiry commission 
headed by a former Supreme 
Court judge had found two senior 
officials guilty on the basis of 
carefully sifted evidence, the 
Public Service Commission set 
itself up as an appellate and re- 
vising authority and intervened on 
behalf of the officials. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
civil servant has so many rights 
that he can lord it over others. 
without fear of retribution ; where- 
as a Minister has to quit if there 
is the flimsiest suspicion, even if 
he is honest. The concept behind 
this convention is unexceptionable 
and may be useful at a later stage 
of our political evolution. But 
right at this moment, this will 


only strengthen bureaucratic 
arbitrariness and non-account- 
ability. 


The position has been further 
complicated by the tradition of 
choosing civil servants for the 
posts of Auditor General and 
Chairmen of Public Service Com- 
missions and even for the Bench. 
It would take some extra-human 
efforts for a civil servant to shed 
his trade unionism for the civil 
service and there is, at least, an 
inbuilt possibility of a pro-bure- 
aucrat and an anti-politician bias 
in this tradition. i 

There is already some concern 
over rumours that a former 
Auditor-General and a former 
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UPSC Chairman might be in the 
Commission to enquire into the 
steel deals. I for one would start 
with a large measure of doubt 
(based on experience) about the 
impartiality of ‚former civilians. 
These authorities and persons 
are boosted by a section of our 
national: politics and national 
press, because they subserve the 
entrenched status quo. 


Before answering the question, 
“Should Sri Subramaniam resign?” 
I will be careful that the answer 
does not encourage the growin of 
civil service despotism. 


Therefore, before I say that Sri 
Subramaniam should go, I will 
insist that the bureaucrats should 
not escape. I will plead with the 
Opposition not to be taken in by 
the sob stories of the civil servants 
about their being “victims”? of 
political manoeuvre. I will urge 
them to view the matter as a whole 
and not as an occasion of settling 
political scores, X 


It is one thing to ask for Sri 
Subramaniam’s resignation for his 


food and fertliser policies ; it is 
another to demand it because the 
P.A.C. had’ said something. I 
do not agree, either, that an 
adverse reference in PAC. 
reports should automatically lead 
to a judicial enquiry.. 

In this particular case, how- 
ever, it is worth considering both 
the measures. This is not because 
the P.A.C. has said something, 
but because the something that 
has been said is of a peculiar 
nature and also because the sub- 
sequent statements of the Minister 
have created for him a very un- 
enviable position. Consistent with 
my general stand, I will ignore the 
cry fora Minister’ s head merely 
on account of a reference by the 
P.A.C. At the same time, viewing 
this case on its particular merits 
it is at least worth considering if 
Sri Subramaniam should resign 
and if there should be a thorough 
probe into the steel deals (not 
necessarily by former I.C.S. officers 
who may have happened to be 
Auditor General or U.P.S.C. 
Chairman). 


SUBRAMANIAM CONTROVERSY-Il_ ; 


A Matter of Discretion 


G. R. K. 


BOUT the validity of Sri 
Subramaniam’s decision in 
July 1963, to revive his previ- 
ous order against dealings with 
the erring firm, the best that can 
be said in his favour is that there 
§s no proof of his having been in- 
fluenced by any mala fide consi- 
derationand that hehas acted within 
his discretionary power. This may 
be acceptéd in the absence of facts 
to the contrary. 
The limited question here is 
. if his exercise of discretion, how- 
ever bona fide, showed competent 
judgment. Let us look at the 
facts. By an order passed by the 
Minister in November 1962, 
Hindustan Steel and the Iron and 
Steel Controller were barred from 
contracts of any sort with the 
Aminchand Pyarelal group of 
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companies. Subsequently, another 
matter came to light of a further 
irregularity by one of the com- 
panies. With the Secretary’s sug- 
gestion (which, as was admitted 
by the officials, meant, in effect, 
no further punishment) for a two- 
year suspension of business deal- 
ings by the Steel Controller with 
the firm, the Minister rightly did 
not agree. He, 
there should be a general order so 
that other Government depart- 
ments also might not deal with 
the group of firms. 

, This order was sent to the 
Steel Controller on June 19, 
1963. There is evidence that the 
Deputy Steel Controller, who 
agreed with this step, strangely 
enquired a week later if the 
order should cover re-rolling 


therefore, said / 


inills and a shipping company. 
The “Ministry reconsidered the 
matter and on July 12,° 1963, 
issued revised instructions with 
a directive to the Steel Controller 
to issue them innediately. , 


Revised Instructions 


The revised instructions, taken 
after a specific enquiry had been 
made about the shipping concern, 
made it clear that the order would 
cover concerns primarily dealing 
with Trade and Commerce. In 
fact, the concerned Deputy Sec- 
retary had sugested exclusion 
only of the -re-rolling mills and 
this was accepted by the Secretary 
and the Minister on July 9 and 
12, before the revised instructions 
were sent. It was commonsense 
that a shipping company comes 
within the ambit of ‘Trade and 
Commerce. Therefore, a -careful 
‘decision wss taken by the Minister 
after examining a doubt that had 
been raised. Despite ` this clear 
instruction, the Steel Controller, 
without acting immediately ashe 
was asked to, wrote again on 
July 17, 1963 enquiring if the sus- 
pension should apply to a ship- 
ping line. He also suggested that 
the Transport Ministry might be 


-_ consulted. This letter must have 


reached New Delhi in the next 
day or two. 

On July 20, Sri Jit Paul, 
a representative of the firm, saw 
the Minister. There was no re- 
cord of what they discussed be- 
yond what is contained in a letter 
written by Sri Jit Paul to the 
Minister on July 22. On July 23, 
the original order was modified 
and other departments were ex- 
cluded from its scope. In effect, 
this meant a return to the Secre- 
tary’s original idea of no further 
punishment. 

At this stage, before going into 
the reasons given by the Minister 
for the change of the order, some 
questions arise. First, was not 
his suspicion aroused “by the de- 
laying tactics of the Steel Con- 
troller’s office? Inj fact, much 
later in his evidence before the 


~ PAC, while replying to questions 
‘on this point, the Minister said, 


“Even now, I would not say it is 
free from suspicion.” If that is so, © 
the suspicion should have “been 
greater at the time the decision 


was, taken, Yet, in a matter of 
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days of each back reference from 
the Steel Controller’s office, he 
_was-agreeing to every suggestion 
from that office. 
All evidence indicates that at 
more than one stage, the Minister 


. had occasion specifically to con- 


sider if the shipping: line was to 


be included. He-had deliberately. 


decided to include this. Did he, not 
then take all aspects into consi- 
deration ? 


Strange Coincidence 


‘Was he not surprised how Sri 
. Jit Paul could see him almost 
at the time of the receipt in New 
Delhi ‘of the Steel Controller’s 
letter ? Even if, as a general rule, 
he would meet anyone who wished 
to see him, should he not have 
shown some circumspection when 
the man asked for an appointment 
in such strangely coincident cir- 
cumstances ? 

‘Did he at least initiate an 
enquiry into the possible’mala fide 
interest of the Steel Controller’s 
office? 

“Evetl conceding some merit 
-in the reasons for changing the 
` order it is clear that at the earlier 
stage at_least; Sri Subramaniam 
had not exercised his judgment. 

Reasons apart for changing 
the order, did he not realise that 
the revised order, whatever its 
form, should at least carry an 
.- element of punishment for an 
irregularity ? How did he come-to 
pass an order which meant con- 
doning of a serious irregularity ? 

Did he not know the unflatter- 
ing record of this group of firms ? 
Did he not know that since 1954, 
repeatedly, some firm or other in 
the group and often more than 
one firm were penalised for irre- 
gularities ? It was not as though 
he was new to the Ministry. He 
` had been Minister for over a year 

~ when he passed his order. 

- Considering’all this, it would 
seem, that even if his decision 
was bona fide and further even if 
it had merit, the different circums- 
tances surrounding the decision 
reveal at least utmost credibility, 

—naivete, irresponsibility and indis- 
cretion. All this is in relation to 


_ vital matter affecting an impor- 


tant sector of the economy. 
There is also the further dis- 
` tressing fact that the Minister 
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neither had‘nor intended to have’ 


even the slightest- disciplinary 

strength over the officers whose 
~ position, at least, gave an dppor- 

tunity for mala fide action. 

A Minister, after all, need not 
be an intellectual giant or a techno- 
logical expert. His main qualifica- 
tion should be a certain measuré 

\ . 
\ 


of instinct and commonsense, 


_ judgment and control over bureau- 


cracy. i 
` By these standards, Sri Subra- 
maniam must be deemed to have 


failed. Therefore, to me, the 
answer .seems obvious to the 
question. * “Should Sri Subrama- 


niam resign ?” 


aka 


SUBRAMANIAM CONTROVERSY-II 


Compounding AF cony - 


H. SINGH 


ORE than what Sri Subra- 
maniam did or did not do 
in July, 1963, his actions 


subsequent to the’ 50th report of. 


the Public Accounts Committee 
appear to have: exposed him’ to 
serious attack. If this were a mere 
indiscretion, it would be unfair to 
make a fuss. But his statements 
show some deliberation, malice 
aforethought as the legal expres- 
sion is, and an attempt to evade, 
confuse and mislead. 

It is for the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha to decide, on merits, 
the question of privilege by stand- 
ards of parliamentary tradition 
and precedent. At the time of this 
being written (July 13), the ques- 


Ignoring technicalities, one 
cannot help feeling that his state- 
ment of May 17, 1966 in the 
Lok Sabha, taken as a whole, has 
the effect of misleading the public. 
His reference to ‘draft’? order 
(whereas the order was - final). 
and his emphasis on the Tansport 
Ministry’s assessment gave the 
impression that the entire question 
was at a state of consideration 
and that a decision was taken 
after taking. into account the 
views of a relevant Ministry. 
-Thus the fact of a substantive 
change of a final order brought 
about by this type of equivocal 
statement. 


tion has not even been discussed- Final Order Change 


in full by the House. Whether 
there was, in the first instance, an 
issue of privilege, and if so, 
whether this had been washed out 
by Sri Subramaniam’s many ex- 
pressions of regret are matters 
with which we may not be con- 
cerned. 


Misleading Public 


But many other issues of public 
importance arise. His statements 
for the first time brought to the 


notice of the public many facts” 
_ which were not disclosed even to 


the PAC when it first considered 
the matter. 


Sri Subramaniam obviously 
‘consulted some files before mak- 
ing his May 17 statement, as is 
evident from the quotation he 
gives from Sri Jit Paul’s letter. 
It is difficult to explain how he- 
could have failed to note that 
his order was fiñal. 


In his May 17 statement the 
Minister implies that he refused to 
accept Sri Jit Paul’s request. This 
he emphasised possibly to estab- 
lish his bona fides. Thus the burdeh 
was cast on him to explain why 
he changed the final order. It is 
perhaps for this that he relied on 
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the Transport Ministry’s assess-_ 


ment. 


Subsequently, he may have 
realised that this argument might 
lead him into difficulties for va- 
rious reasons, It is now clear from 


evidence that the Transport Minis- ` 


try on its own did not tender 
advice. Its views were sought on 
a suggestion from the Steel Con- 
troller’s office, which was persis- 
tently delaying action on the 
Minister’s orders. 


Thus, if he had /cited. the 

Transport Ministry alone, he 
would have had to explain how he 
did not think of this earlier. 
Furthermore, all that the Trans- 
port Ministry said was that the 
shipping company had given this 
Ministry no cause of compla int 
and had, in fact, helped in lifting 
Burma rice when other comanies 
had refused. Maybe, for this, the 
company was entitled to a consi- 
deration. But it was also entitled 
to punishment for the irregularity 
in iron and steel matters. The 
effect of the Minister’s revised 
orders, was not only to impose 
-no further punishment on the 
Aminchand Pyarelal group of 
companies -but to exclude every 
other department (the Works 
-Ministry, for instance, which had 
previously penalised companies in 
the group) from the. operation of 
the’ earlier order. This at least 
could not- be explained by the 
opinion of the Transport Minis- 
try. ; 


Double Approach 


I think Sri Subramaniam was 
- conscious of this weakness in his 
. Parliamentary statement and that 
‘was why he changed his line of 
argument when he appeared before 
the PAC., The Committee was, 
therefore, obliged to refer to the 
divergence between his position 
before the Lok Sabha and his 
position before the PAC. The 
. Committee said: “The Minister 
in his eyidence, however, empha- 
sised that, in view of the apology 
and assurance of good conduct 
given by the representative of the 
firm, he decided to give another 
chance. to this group of firms.” 


The PAC’s conclusion is borne™ 


out by the evidence now released. 
Reading the evidence it-would: be 
-difficult for anyone to resist the 
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conclusion that the Minister meant 
to emphasise before the PAC 
Sri Jit Paul’s apology whereas in. 
his Lok Sabha statement he meant 
not only to emphasise the 
Transport Ministry’s assessment 
but to ignore Sri Jit Paul’s apolo gy. 
The reason appears to be that in 
a gefieral statement before the 
Lok Sablia he wanted to rely on 
~ the sentiment he would be creating 
of firm handling of an errant 
company ; before the PAC he 
relied on evidence which would 
stand the test of close scrutiny . 


Issue Clarified 


A few quotations from bis, 


evidence will bear this out. After 
stating that his idea’ in making 
the original order was “‘that other 
Ministries should also come into 
picture” and admitting that his, 
final order had “‘toned down the 
rigour of that order”, the Minister 
poses the question, ‘What was the 
reason for me to tone down the 
rigour of the order ?’ He further 
clarifies the issue by saying that 
the Committee should consider 
not whether there was justification 
in the reconsideration of the order 
but whether ‘‘there were reasons 
for mein my opinion for reconsi- 
dering it.” Then the Minister 
significantly adds: “It is in that 
connection _ the letter dated July 
22, 1963 (obviously Sri Jit Paul’s 
letter) written by one the directors 
of the company is important.” 

This is clarity itself ; nothing 
could be clearer, But Sri Subra- 
maniam makes it even more ex- 
plicit. He says “Therefore, it is on 
the basis of this that I took-a 
decision, as, they say, ‘every sinner 
has a future’, because he frankly 
admitted the failings he had 
committed and also gave the 
assurance of good conduct in 
the future.” (this is a complete 
quotation containing grammar 
and other construction mistake 
inherent in any oral evidence). 

Further down the Minister 
adds : “This is the basis for the 
variation of that order. So it 
cannot be said there was no reason 
for the variation.” f 


. , 
es 


`. the 


‘change his 
_accepting the apology of a party 


The PAC members wanted to 
know whether any other reason 
apart from the promise of good’ 
conduct by the firm’s representa- 
tive influenced Sri Subramaniam’s 
decision. Sri U.M. Trivedi asked, 
“I ‘would like to know whether 
there was any other influence 
working upon your mind, whether 
Secretary in any manner 
tried to influence your thinking 
or decision.” A 

Sri Subramaniam’s reply was, 
“I don’t think so. My Secretaries 
know that they would not be 
able to influence me.” 5 

Explaining some of the office 
notings, Sri Subramaniam said 
that this meant that he discussed 
with the Secretary ‘‘whether in 
view of the apology tendered by 
him (Sri Jit Paul) and the assurance 
giyen by him of better behaviour, 
we could tone down the rigour 
‘of the order. That is. how the 
reconsideration of the order came 
in.’ 

These extracts should éstablish 
beyond doubt that Sri Jit Paul’s 
apology was the primary and 
almost exclusive reason for revis- 
ing the order. 


Sore Thumb 


ri Subramaniam has apolo- 
gised. to the Lok Sabha for the 
inaccuracies in his earlier state- 
ment. ‘But he has not explained 
away the impression that he had 
misled the public. It is clear from 
his evidence that his decision to ` 


order hinged on 


whose past .record must have 
made the Minister circumspect. . 
To invest such whimsicality with - 
the cloak of a public purpose 
(in the nature of respecting the 
Transport Ministry’s views) am- 
ounts to almost compounding a” 
felony. Sri Subramaniam’s recent 
statements not only are full of 
inaccuracies but reveal the full 
measure of the irresponsibility of - 
his decision in July, 1963. 

He has condemned himself, 
In the circumstance, the question, 
“Should Sri Subramaniam resign?” 
looks a trifle superfluous. The 
answer sticks out like a sore: 
thumb. 
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, Subramaniam and South 


= K. SRINIVAS 


HAD all along anticipated that 

the controversy over the re- 

ports of the Public Accounts 
Committee would be channelled, 
at the appropriate time, along 
linguistic and regional lines by 
interested parties. This anticipa- 
tion has come true, to the extent 
that a reference along these 
lines, has been published in the 
Hindu, Madras. 

I am myself from Madras and 
I welcome this opportunity pro- 
vided by the mischief-makers, for, 
mischief apart, this throws up 
a fundamental weakness of our 
political structure which needs 
serious analysis and repair. 

This ‘Madrasi’ feeling has 
been simmering right from the 
moment the ‘Bhoothy’ case assum- 
ed prominence, but some artificial 
respiration was given to this 
indignant mood by a reference 
by Dr. Lohia to Sri Subramaniam’s 
resignation oyer the language issue. 
Though the Doctor’s logic was 
not clear and his reference was 
unnecessary, there was nothing in 
what he said to warrant the con- 
clusion that linguistic factors were 
behind either his or the PAC’s 
reference to Sri Subramaniam. 

No Innocent Victims 


a 


The protagonists for ‘C.S.’ 
have been at pains to catalogue 
the Ministers and civil servants 
who have come to grief since 
Independence, beginning with 
Sri S.A. Venkataraman, in sup- 
port of their bizarre and frezied 
theory of a Northern conspiracy. 
Their case has no doubt been 
strengthened by the coincidence 
that, the majority of those who 
have had to go belong to the 
Coromandel! coast. 

But the fact remains that most 
of the officials and Ministers were 
obliged to leave their office after 
considerable inquiry and debate. 
It cannot, therefore, be said 
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that they were mere victims -of 
Hindi chauvinism. And there have 
been a few, Sri Malaviya and Sri 
H.M. Patel for instance, whose 
discomfiture cannot be traced to 
a campaign against the South. 


Whatever be the merit of the 
misgiving of the Southern parti- 
sans, they will do well to ask 
themselves if this logic alone, 
however genuine and impeccable, 
is adequate to dismiss the case 
against every South Indian Minis- 
ter or civil servant. It cannot be 


their plea that nothing can be- 


done against a Southern Minister 
or civilian even if a case is estab- 
lished beyond doubt“of their 
culpability in a serious matter. 


Misgivings Persist 


I would, therefore, plead with 
my South Indian friends not to 
cloud the issue by injecting into 
it a miSplaced sense of local 
patriotism. 

There- may be some justifica- 
tion for the feeling that there 
must be at least as many corrupt 
Ministers and civilians from other 
regions. But the fact remains that 
they have not been found out. 
The Southern enthusiasts argue 
that they will seldom be found 
out, because the dominant Nor- 
thern group will protect them. 
They also say that in recent 
years, the percentage of officers 
from the South has been steadily 
going down and the entire Hindi 
campaign is, to a considerable 
extent, influenced by the motive 
of capturing the civil service. 

Whether there is justice in 
this or not is less important than 
the fact that this feeling exists. 
Those who are genuine about 
national unity must consider this 
problem in all seriousness with a 
view to arriving at objective solu- 
tions that will remove the mis- 
givings. 


quesios, 1 Woh anlè © Eu 
my Southern friends that their 
heroes in the Cabinet or the 
civil service have done pretty 
little for the people of the South. 
I know that when the Official 
Languages Bill was discussed in 
the Cabinet, the two Southern 
stalwarts did not even bother 
about some of the provisios which 
were against the mood of the 
people in the South. Sri Subra- 
maniam himself was eager to 
get back into the “Cabinet when 
he found that Sri Shastri was bent 
on accepting his resignation. It 
was largely due to Sri Kamaraj’s 
intervention and tact that his 
face was saved and that a solu- 
tion emerged from the Congress 
Working Committee which, while 
respecting the wishes of the Hindi. 
areas, assuaged the injured feel- 
ings of the South. Sri Subrama- 
niam’s return to the Cuabinet 
without any conditions only- 
proved that his resignation was a 
cheap political stunt which only 
embarfassed tlie Madras Chief 
Minister and the Congress Presi- 
dent. 

Even on the matter of alloca- 
tion of projects, it was more the 
strength of the political leadership 
of the South headed by Sri Kama- 
raj than any conspicuous action 
of the Central Ministers that bene- 
fited Madras. 
Magnates Gain 
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What I want to impress on 
my Southern friends is that this 
regional slogan is no more than 
a device of the vested interests to 
camouflage the real issue and 
divert public attention from the 
merits of the case. The Ministers 
and civilians from the South, as 
indeed those from the other 
regions, have cared little for the 
genuine interests of the people of 
their regions. They have only 
benefited a handful of their 
friends, relatives and, of course, 
big business sharks. 

Can it be denied that under 
the patronage of one or two 
southern Ministers, a few busi- 
nessmen and magnates like Sri 
Goenka, Sri Krishna and Sri 
Sundaram Iyer have greatly added 
to their wealth? Or, can it be 
denied that many of the conces- 
sions to some of the businessmen 
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wélc aeciaca At fne ¢ata favie 
where the Minister and senior 
civil servants rubbed shoulders 
with the business mendicants ? 

I know of a case where a 
senior official from the South 
managed to get for his son, a raw 
graduate with a depressing aca- 
demic record, a covenanted job 
in a British firm. When he was 
thrown out, a Southern Minister 
wrote to some British firms asking 

- for a ‘suitable’ position for this 
boy. The Minister’s role in getting 
for the sons of this official and 
creating one job or another for 
the official himself even after his 
retirement is a crying scandal. 
And when the Minister had to 
leave, the official led the mourners 
with the wail that the South had 
Jost its champion. 

The Southern patriotism, the- 
refore, is misplaced. But this 
does not mean that we can quite 
ignore the existence of this feel- 
ing. This has been" accentuated 
by the way in which the Hindi 
enthusiasts have been campaign- 
ing fof Hindi. They are almost 
proving Mr. Jinnah right. 


Majority Group’s Duty 


There is so much emphasis 
on unity that our national diversity 
is mentioned only as an apology. 
Unless our Republic is firmly 
based on the complete acceptance 
of the idea of national minorities, 
there is bound to be a grave 

‘threat to our continned_existence 
as a nation, whatever be the laws. 
Just as there oan be no minority 
communalism, there can be no 
minority linguistic chauvinism. 
It is for the dominant and majority 
group to be liberal and persuasive, 
if it really seeks to keep this 
country united, 

Several mistakes have been 
made by our leaders. One is to 
stress that a member of Parlia- 
ment represents the whole nation 
and not his constituency. This 
concept, however noble, defeats 
the idea of minority representa- 
tion. What, is worse, though the 
Rajya Sabha was conceived as an 
assembly of the States, its com- 
position had no relation to the 
idea. Instead of giving all States, 
big or small, equal representa- 
tion, the Constitution provided 
for proportional representation - 
with the result that it became 
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i emect another Lok Sabha. 
while in the case of Lok Sabha 
elections, proportional represen- 
tation was forgotten, though it is 
in direct election that this device 
is more democratic than the 
British system the Constitution 
has enjoined. One way of pre- 
serving minority rights is to give 
equal representation to all States 
in the Rajya Sabha, if not an 
inflated representation to smaller 
linguistic States 


Cabinet and Civil Service 


We may also try some kind 
of reservations in the Cabinet 
and the Civil Service on the basis 
of language. The reservations will 
be only for a proportion of the 
places available. Those who 
Speak of efficiency must realise 
that in every field there is need 


ot compromise. 1hai 18 the essefice 
of a multi-religious, multi-lingual 
nation. After all, the elections 
enshrine the principle not of merit 
but of representation. Ifthe Prime 
Minister can be chosen for con- 
siderations other than efficiency 
there is no harm if some compro- 
mise with the needs of efficiency 
is made at other levels in the 
interests of minority justice and 
national unity. 

There are many other ways of 
removing the genuine misgivings 
of the national minorities. The 
assertion of the majority right is 
the surest way not only of destroy- 
ing our unity but of introducing 
into every issue and controversy 
fears, mischiefs and frenzies of 
the type which have been intro- 
duced into the Subramaniam con- 
troversy. 


SUBRAMANIAM CONTROVERSY -V 


A Soldier of Fortune 
WIDE-ANGLE 


OWN South, in Sri Subra- 
maniam’s country, there is 
an adage, the product of 

ages’ of rugged folk wisdom : 
when a woman becomes a widow, 
it is her desire to see all the other 
women become widows. 

About eight months ago, when 
Sri T. T. Krishnamachari resigned, 
he told newsmen, with the tongue 
very much in the cheek, that he 
would stay on in New Delhi and 
watch a “bit of the fun.” Per- 
haps the financial wizard from 
Mylapore did not expect to wit- 
ness the discomfiture—of all the 
people e—of Sri Subramaniam. 

ut if Sri Subramaniam sur- 

vives the present predicament, 
what would his political future 
be like ? Anyway, what was his 
political past like? 


Played Out 


Sri Subramaniam must have 
discovered his own technocratic 
prowess (which agile political 
correspondents have been playing 
up, forcing the poor Minister to 


~ 


live up to a myth) by accident. 
He had survived from one poli- 
tical stance to another in his 
Madras State until he was poli- 
tically played out and had to 
migrate to the Centre. Thereby 
hangs a tangled story—his tangl- 
ed relationship with Sri Kamaraj; 
and the quartet that is seeking 
to oust him now is basing its 
calculations on Sri Kamaraj’s 
long-standing allergy for the 
smart lawyer from Coimbatore. 
In fact Sri Subramaniam proved 
too smart for Madras when he 
was rocked and rolled out of 
the State scene. 

Until 1952, Sri Subramaniam 
was languishing in political wilder- 
ness. But when the Congress was 
decisively defeated by the Oppo- 
sition in 1952 in the composite 
Madras State, the High Com- 
mand did not know how to 
fuce the challenge. The High 
Command assumed that the Op- 
position would not unite into 
a United Democratic Front to 
attempt an alternative Govern- 
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`. issue. 


ment. So it-chose Sri Subra- ` 


maniam for the leadership of the 
Congreśs Legislature Party in the 
State. Who is this Subramaniam, 
everyone seemed to be asking 
`~ and newspaper* reporters in 
Madras dug up the -political 
record of the member from 
Coimbatore city constituency. A 
contemporary ‘of’ Communist 
leader P. Ramamurthi in Presi- 
dency College and an obscure 
small-town lawyer thereafter, Sri 
Subramaniam was a member of 
the Constituent Assembly and 
‘his name figured only in thé 
Madras Land Revenue Reforms 
Committee. 

But when it became clear that 
the Congress Party could not form 
a Ministry in the State without 
roping in some of ‘the floating 
votes (MLAs who had not joined 
the United Front), Sri Kamaraj, 
the strongman in the Tamilnad 
area of the composite State, was 
. reconciled to the High Com- 
mand’s choice of Sri Rajagopala- 
chari. In the Rajaji Cabinet, 
Sri Subramaniam was the number 
two man. The political grape- 
vine said Sri Subramaniam was 
being groomed by Rajaji as his 
political heir in Madras. The 
_ boyish Education and Finance 
Minister was a rising star in the 
Congress firmament. 

But the formation of a sepa- 
rate Andhra State from out of 
the sprawling Madras changed 
Sri Subramaniam’s fortunes out- 
side the pale of his own expecta- 


tions. The Congress position in 
the truncated Assembly was 
comfortable now.- The solid 


- _Communist block of 42 from the 


Andhra districts was no longer 
there. 

It was time for Sri Kamaraj 
to topple Rajaji. The elder states- 
man had outlived his assigned 
role and an issue had to’ be 
found on which he could be top- 
pled. The controversial new edu- 
cation scheme was made the 
Rajaji introduced a system 
of craft-oriented schooling, which 
in effect perpetuated the caste 
system. The child went to 
school for three hours and the 
rest of the day,-it was supposed 
to leatn the father’s craft in the 
farm or at thé work-bench. Sri 
Kamaraj secured the support 
of the two secessionist parties— 
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the Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam and the Dravida Kazhagam— 


_ to whip up a campaign against 


Rajaji. In. the State Assembly, 


„the party whip was withdrawn 


for the voting on the. scheme and 
the scheme, already introduced, 
was rejected. \ ; ; 
The astute Rajaji knew the 
dice was loaded against him and 
he decided to retire on “grounds 
of health.’ Sri Kamaraj had 
to find a leader because it was 
certain that Sri Subramaniam 
would be put up by Rajaji. The 
late Dr. P. Subbaroyan was Sri 
Kamaraj’s choice though the 
former was not a contender for 
office. On the day of the con- 
test, an hour before the meeting 
was to begin, Dr. Subbaroyan 
backed out (he belonged to the 
same Vellala Gounder caste as 
Sri Subramaniam does) and Sri 
-Kamaraj had no time to groom 
another candidate. Thus it was 
an accident that Sri Kamaraj 
had to enter the contest against 
Sri Subramaniam and trounce 


him. 

Normally, this should have 
sent Sri Subramaniam packing 
into political oblivion. But to 
the surprise of all, including Sri 
Kamaraj, he agreed to be the 
number two in Sri Kamaraj’s 
cabinet. 

It-was pathetic to watch Sri 
Subramaniam announce in the 
State Assembly that day in 1954 
the withdrawal of the new educa- 
tion system, which he had tried 
to sell to the very same House a 
few months earlier as Rajaji’s 
chela, For Sri Kamaraj, there 
appeared to be a private drama 
of vengeance in it, as this corres- 
pondent could notice from the 
distance of the Press Gallery. 

“In 1957, Sri Kamaraj became 
the Chief Minister once again 
and though Sri Subramaniam 


continued as number two, there - 


were enough rivals. The never- 
retiring Sri M. Bhaktavatsalam 
was already there but Sri Kama- 
raj pitchforked Sri R. Venkata- 
‘raman into the State Cabinet. 
The political configuration in’ 
Madras is such that no Brahmin 
can find acceptance as Chief 
Minister. This handicaps Sri 
Venkataraman even to this day. 

But SriSubramaniam’s eclipse 
in State politics began. For all 


y 


purposes, he was Rajaji’s Trojan 
Horse in the Madras Cabinet. 
Sri Kamaraj knew it. But he 
also knew that neither} Rajaji 
nor Sri ` Subramaniam ` com- 
manded any party base. There 
was no factional politics in the 
Madras State in the sense it ob- 
tains in say Uttar Pradesh or 
Andhra Pradesh. ` 


By 1962, Sri Subramaniam’s' 
position in the State politics 
became untenable and incon- 
gruous. Sri Kamaraj had never 
rated Sri Subramaniam high 
though he made use of him for 
a short while. After 1957, he 
was just a passenger though he 
proved an efficient Minister and 
a good floor leader in the Assem- 
bly. Sri Kamaraj needed an 
effective spokesman and Sri Sub- 
ramaniam, despite his crypto- 
Swatantric politics, had no com- 
punctions about carrying this 
unreal role out. 


Sri Kamaraj had no role in 
inducting Sri Subramaniam into 
the Central Cabinet in 1962. 
But again it was an accident. A 
former Chief Minister like Sri 
B. Gopala: Reddy could make 
his debut at the Centre only as 
a Minister of State. But here 
was a Minister in a State side- 
lined by power equations entering 
the Central Cabinet with a bang. 
Sri Subramaniam is a man who 
does his homework well and 
soon he had acquired a reputa- 
tion for his technocratic efficiency. 


After Sri Krishnamachari, the 
only member from Tamilnad in 
the Central Cabinet is Sri Subra- 
maniam. The Food Minister’s 
dramatic resignation during the 
language riots seemed to save 
the Pollachi Lok Sabha consti- 
tuency for him. But all the 
glamour has worn thin and if Sri 
Kamaraj takes it into his mind, 
Sri Subramaniam would not come — 
back to the Lok Sabha in 1967. 
Or if he resigns now or continues 
to be under a cloud until ‘the 
elections, his political career is 
finished. 

But come to think of it, those 
enjoying the fun most are the 
former Minister who saw the 
man-eater prowling, at large, and 
a Minister (also from the South) 
whom the Supreme Court tarred 
when he was a Chief Minister. 


- 
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Foreign Aid and Sovereignty 
M. A. H. ISPAHANI 


This is taken from a talk given by the well-known Pakistani 
industrialist at the Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs, Karachi, on June 3, 1966, that is theree days 


before India’s devaluation of the rupee. 


It gives an 


insight into Pakistani thinking on this burning topic of - 
the day. Mr. Ispahani’s address, which was captioned, 
“Pacts and Aid”, dealt also with Pakistan’s membership 
of SEATO and CENTO andhe urged his country’s withdrawal 
from these military pacts. It may be recalled that Mr Ispaha- 
ni was at one time Pakistans Ambassadorin Washington. 


SIOREIGN aid is a two-ed- 
ged weapon. It helps and 
it destroys. It helps a nation 

to build its economy but the giver 
of aid can also, by manipulation 
and timely withdrawal, strain the 
economy of the receiver to break- 
ing point or even smash it. 

The adage that all that glitters 
is not gold is useful for us to re- 
member. Aid, if it is free of poli- 
tical obligations and is available 
from several countries, should 
be welcome. And if this aid is 
confined to purely nation-building 
activities, it is doubly welcome. 
Perishable aid, aid which dumps 

.Surplus farm and other products 
to keep the economy of the giver 
‘in top gear or aid which supplies 
the taker with essential com- 
modities at 35 to 42 percent above 
the world level of prices can hardly 
be termed as aid. It is more ex- 
ploitation than aid. In the case of 
perishable commodities, it tends 
to make the people lazy and de- 
pendent. When food is available 
for the asking why work to pro- 
duce it? Why try to stand on your 
own feet and become increasingly 
independent? Why prepare your- 
self for a crisis, if, God forbid, 
it should come? 


Aid or Raid? 


Again, the type of aid, to which 
we had grown accustomed in 
former years and had totally relied 
upon until recent years, was 
not aid in the pure sense of the 
word. Jt was a raid on our so- 
vereignty and even, at times, on 
our integrity: With this one-party 
aid 82 cents in the dollar returned 
to the giver in some shape or 


form, there was interference and . 


“guidance” even in our internal 
affairs. We credulously opened 
our gates wide and specialists, 
technicians, technocrats, CIA and 
the famous band of Peace Corps 
volunteers poured into our coun- 
try. We looked and still, to some 
extent, look more like a ruled 
country. 

As I have said, in the United 
Nations we spoke with the voice 
of our aid-givers and, of course, 
right or wrong, in almost every 
case, toed the line which was 
drawn for us. We were reduced 
to the position of the piper. He, 
who paid us in aid, considered it 
only right and proper that he 
should call the tune. And, by 
God, we piped magnificently for 
Our benefactors.. We at one 
time showed willingness to fight 
a war in South-East Asia, a war 
which was not ours nor was it for 
our benefit. But thank God, it 
was at a time when no serious 


-~ war like the one in which the 


USA is presently engaged and 
bound down was being waged. 
We were only too eager and 
ready to curse and swear at Com- 
munism. ‘Everything the Com- 
munists did, right or wrong, was 
always emphatically wrong in 
the eyes of our leadership. 
Reverting to the subject of 
aid, I would emphasise that aid 
for a developing country is neces- 
sary and most welcome so long 
as it does not spring from one 
quarter only and comprises plant 
and equipment which cannot be 
manufactured in our own country 
and which helps to develop our 
economic resources at minimum 


cost and raises the people's Tiving 
standards. First-rate technicians 
who help in building our technical 
resources are always welcome. 

And what is important is to 
receive such aid from as many 
quarters as can afford to offer it 
to us. Life today is bristling with 
competition, wherever one may 
look. Why then should not such 
competition exist in the field of 
aid? Multi-national aid is less 
suspect and is available at com- 
petitive rates. It ensures the help 
and guidance of genuine tech- 
nicians who cannot be spared for 
long out of their country. It does 
away with armies of second rate 
men most of whom are not good 
enough in their own country 
for the job they do and\who come 
and live at high cost in luxury and 
who carry out extra-curricular 
activity dangerous to the integrity 
and sovereignty of the aid-receiv- 
ing country. 

Again, when several countries 
offer aid in the fear of being 
lefts high and dry in times of 
emergency and great national need 
recedes as do waves at ebb tide. 
Have we to be told this? No. We 
have experienced this fact last 
September and thereafter. Was 
not aid at first withdrawn and, 
thereafter, withheld? Did the big 
giver pause to think that it would 
be unconscionable to treat the 
aggressor and the-aggressed on a 
basis of complete equality? 


We shall examine the disas- 
trous or near disastrous effects 
which aid by a single large country 
has on the sovereignty of the re- 
ceiver, Not many years ago, when 
the giver decided to make a small 
cut in aid, the receiving country’s 
(Turkey’s) Government threatened 
to resign stating that as the 
fulh amount was inadequate and 
that even a small cut could not 
be accepted. A dreadful state of 
afiairs, you will admit. Being ac- 
customed to receiving aid each 
year in increasing amounts, the 
receivers had reduced self-reliance 
to a dangerous point and had 
grown accustomed to heavily and 
helplessly leaning on the aid of 
their benefactor. 

Again, in very recent months 
India has presented to the world 
another pathetic and painful spec- 
tacle arising out of either her 
incompetent leadership or faulty 


- 


, policies or insensate expansionist 
ambitions or all put together. 
India found herself, her economy, 
her military ‘build-up and her 
food position helplessly on the 
rocks, Only aid in a big way could 
save her from dire consequences. 
Her Prime Minister and Ministers 
went round with a big hat in the 
hand of each appealing to the 
emotions of the rich powers and 
trotting out different. pleas which 
struck a chord of response in the 
hearts of these nations. , 

_ Each aid-giving country was 
given a different dose of medicine. 
For example, the US was told 
that if aid did not flow in in a big 
way in food and in material, 
India’s ship of democracy would 
sink, Communism would take 
over and India would be over- 
run by her and the USA’s enemy 
number one, China. This line 
was sufficient for the USA which 
swallowed the plea hook, line 
and sinker and decided to act 
swiftly and generously. The US 
fas promised India aid, but, this 
time, as the world knows, on her 
own terms. The giver claims and 
has Been accorded the right to 


dictate India’s economic. agri-- 


cultural, educational and financial 
policies in spite of what Madam 
Indira Gandhi may utter in the 
Indian Parliament. In simpler 
words India has bartered away the 
independence she wrenched from 
the British in 1947, for what she 
needs and for the protection she 
may want in the theoretical event 
of attack by China. . 

This is sad indeed and I, who 
am no lover or admirer of India, 
feel sorry for her. But it may be 
noted that so far as political in- 
fluence is concerned, India will not 
be bound hand and foot and made 
to obey the dictates of US overall 
global strategy; also India ob- 
viously will not be required to 
play fair with her neighbours.” 

From the Washington-control- 
led balloons which have been seen 
in the air during the past weeks, 
mature students of international 
affairs cannot fail to observe that 
the US is trying direct.and through 
some of its devoted friends, to 
foist akind ofpolitical dictatorship 
on us in exchange for aid. I am 
confident that our President will 
see through this game, will detéct 


the nuclear weapons the balloons - 
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* carry and take needful steps to 


make it clear in American slang to 
those concerned that so far as 
Pakistan is concerned, there is 
“no dice”. 


What does the US mean when 
it tries to sponsor joint economic 
ventures between ourselves and 
our only sworn enemy, India? 
Has imagination run riot or is it 
midsummer madness? Surely the 
policy-makers in the State De- 
partment and the Pentagon do 
realise that such suggestions are 
tantamount to political pressure 
in exchange for aid. Isit possible 
to enter into joint ventures with 
one’s enemy, with one who is 
out all the time to destroy us, with 
one who refuses to be honourable 
and declines to settle the Kashmir 
dispute in accordance with the 


o agreement between herself, Pakis- 


tan and the United Nations? 
Knowing full-well the relations 
which exist between the two 
neighbouring and sovereign states, 
remembering the recent war of 
September 1965, would not the 
world consider us mad to even 
think of accepting such a puerile 
proposal which will lead to eco- 
nomic subjugation to begin with 
and, later, reduce us to the posi- 
tion of Sikkim or Bhutan—a 
mere vassal state? In view ofall 
this, could any man in his senses 
or one who loves the country 
and his people’s ffeedom more 
than his life, agree to give to such 
a dangerous and sovereignty- 
destroying proposal a minute’s 
serious thought? I can guess your 
answer. It is emphatically, no. 


In expressing my views, I 
desire to make it abundantly 
clear that I am by no means op- 
posed to the American people or 
am suspicious of them. I have lived 
in the USA for about five years 


-and I leave some of my best 


friends there. They are a fine 
nation, kind, charitable and sym- 
pathetic. But I am opposed to the 
policy which the Department of 
State has been and is pursuing in 
our region. This policy is detri- 
mental to the sovereignty of the 
people and only takes care of the 


- global strategy ofthe USA without 


the least thought for the welfare 
and independence of the people 
whom the tentacles of her octopus 
policy envelop. 


. . 
ee 


Before I end this talk I shall 
reiterate that if we do not want 
to be the pawns of the West or 
the East, we must learn or be com- 
pelled to tighten our -belts, we 
must increasingly rely on our 
Own resources .and to develop 
them, we must work much harder 
than we are doing today, we 
must accustom ourselves to rely 
less on foreign imports, particularly 
of men». and ‘material we 
can do without. Without sacrifice; 
without dealing a heavy blow to 
laziness and luxury, we cannot 
enjoy respect in our own eyes or 
in the eyes‘of the world. This is 
the only road ~that will lead 
to greatness and away from the 
path which takes a country to the 
doom of its sovereignty. Surely, 
the Quaid-i-Azam did not win 
us freedom to sell it to the highest 
bidder? 

I also plead with all the em- ` 
phasis at my command that the 
people should be taken into con- 
fidence regarding the realities of 
the economic situation. There can 
be no doubt that: our people 
are capabe of rising to the greatest 
heights of resilience and self-sacri- 
fice as was proved during the war 
of September 1965. If aid from 
a source is not forthcoming on 
honourable terms—I mean with 
out loss of our sovereign rights, 
and economic planning has to 
be revised with increased emphasis 
on internal rescurces the people 
can be depended upon to adopt 


. austerity as the way of life which 


is nothing new to them, being 


perfectly in accord with Muslim 


traditions. But they should be 
taken into confidence and a proper 
lead be given. Our masses are a 
wonderful lot. I have not ‘the 
slightest doubt that by determined 
efforts and willing sacrifices the 
nation will emerge from all difi- 


culties in the same magnificent 


manner as it did in achieving Pa- 
kistan in the teeth of.the fiercest 


_Op position. 


It is the bounden duty of every 
Pakistani to nurture and protect 
Our sovereignty with his life, if 
necessary. If we are compelled to 
slow down development or even 
live on half rations we should do 
so with a smile rather than ex- 
change our priceless freedom 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Democracy and Money Bag 


HE worst fears expressed in 
these columns last week seem 
to. be coming true. Even 


‘ before the Capital has been able to 


recover from thetrauma of the 
PAC's disclosures, it has been 
‘rocked by the fresh allegations 
made in the Lok Sabha against 
another Minister. - 


The net effect of all this is ' 


that whatever has been treasured 
as decent and stable has been 
called in question and thers is a 
serious ffireat to our political 
and administrative stability. | 
The Capital is full of talk that 
the field of charges and counter- 
charges is being widened by the 


- factions within the Congress it- 


self. I have myself heard suppott- 
ers of one Minister freely shifting 
the blame to other Ministers in 
an effort to exonerate their pet 
hero. 

The civil service, for its part, 
also seems to be adding to the 
mischief. Many files are reported 


_ to have been shown to outsiders 


~ 


Pa 


who may be depended upon to 


make ‘proper’ use of them. 


A concrete instance of this 
back-stage intrigues was provided 
by the newspaper report alleging 
some plans of sabotage by the Left 
Communists. When the matter 
came up in the Lok Sabha, the 
Home Minister deftly turned the 
table upon the angry members 
by hinting at -the possibility of 


-the report having emanated from 


other quarters. While Sri Nanda 
may compliment himself on hav- 
ing scored a debating point, he 
should watch out for trouble in 


‘the near future. It appears the 


Minister was not fully posted 
with facts. When the Home 
Ministry asked the paper concern- 
ed to publish a contradiction to 
its claim of'a Home Ministry 
source it was rebuffed. The paper 
is understood to have taken the 
stand that it could publish the 
contradiction only with a foot- 
note from the correspondent 
affirming the fact of his earlier 
claim. : 


Leaders of the Left CP also 
seem to be aware of the story 
having emanated from the Home 
Ministry. What does this mean ? 
The only reasonable inference is 
that the Ministry is doing things 
of which the Minister knows 
nothing, How does this happen ? 
One guess is that a senior Cabinet 
Minister was behind this conspi- 
racy with a junior Minister help- 
ing out the story. Thus the Minis- 
ters and civil servants, singly or 
together, are now engaged in a 
calamitous spree of infighting. 

Another disquieting aspect 


of the political scene in New ¢ 


Delhi is the interest shown by 
some foreign embassies in the 
developments following the PAC 
reports. Some of them are interest- 
ed in protecting Ministers whom 
they have tended fondly and 
undermining the prestige of others 
whom they do not like. 

A further rumour prevalent 
in New Delhi is that representa- 
tives of the firms involved in the 
PAC reports are going about 
speaking of the funds they ‘had 
made available to the Congress 
Party ete. 

$ * x 
RELIEVING feature ofthe 
sorry state of affairs is 


7 that better counsel has 
prevailed with the men in 
_trouble and they have not 


” cragged in the names of those 
who are no more, as they had at 
one time planned to do. The 
dangerous implication of such a 
move cannot be missed. In the 
nature of things; disclosures by 
Audit and PAC reports of lapses 
in administration take time and 
meanwhile, 
disappear from public life. To 
invoke their names in defence of 
some—lapse would not only be 
unfair but would provide a con- 
venient excuse for disowning 
responsibility. 

Nor would it be valid for a 
Minister or a civil servant to 
refer to political or other pressures. 
The trouble with all this is that 


- culpability can never be estab- 


. e 
ae w 


many figures may 


lished. A 
would, therefore, be that in the 
absence of any evidence on record, 

the Minister or civil servant con- 


‘cerned must be Held- responsible 


for what he did or did not do, 
even if there is a reasonable 
chance of some extraneous factor . 
Thus alone can one prevent the 
mischief of pressures operating. 
If a Minister knows that he 
will be answerable for decisions 
taken by him or taken in his name, 
he would not lightly suega to 
pressures. 


% * * 


UCH of the present em- 
barrassment for Govern- 
ment could have 

been avoided if. Sri Subra- 
maniam had resigned. Such resig- 
nation would have taken the edge 
out of the Oppositian campaign 
as well as of the capacity _of 
dissidents within the party to 
snipe. Even if he felt that- his 
conscience was clear, he owed it 
to his party and to, the Govern- 
ment to save them possible future 
troubles. © 

Smt Gandhi, for her part, 
should realise that the threat to. 


her from within the party would dè- 


velop from unsuspected quarters. 
She was lulled into complacency 
by the show of unity during the 
no-confidence and economicaffairs 
debates. Seasoned and veteran in- 
fighters- know myriad ways of 
advancing their purpose, 


x * * ; 

ARLIAMENT must be seri- 

ously concerned over the 

course politics is taking in 
the country. Outside there is 
a general mood of violence 
and swing from peaceful and 
parliamentary ways. Within, the 
atmosphere is surcharged with 
suspicions, charges and counter- 
charges. It is as much the duty 
of- the Opposition as of the 
ruling Party to recognise that 
this will all undermine people’s 
confidence in our : democratic 
system. While everyone should, 
of course, expose all that is bad 
and reprehensible, there should 
be no obsession with sensation- 
alised scandal. Corruption is, no 
doubt, a big problem but the 


salutary principle l 


> 


bigger problem is the poverty of . 


India, the future of our national 
survival and the preservation of 


AAATATONMMNODatasr 


vul uciiucTacy. Itis ume raria- 
ment discussed the threat to our 
system in a fundamental way. . 
If the Congress Party had been 
influenced in its policy by the 
donations 'from business houses, 
this deserves to be discussed. Such 
‘discussion will naturally bring 
forth counter-charges. One hopes 


such discussion will be informed ` 


by-a passion to sustain the 
people’s faith in the intgrity of 
our political system and by a 
` sense of responsibility to limit the 
arguments to the urgent tasks of 
rectifying the lapses in the system. 
It is from this point of view that 
~the ruling party must approach 
. the question of corporate con- 
"tribution to political parties. 
ki * 


MT GANDHI has other res- 

ponsibilities, too, as Prime 

~ Minister. Why have matters 
come to such a pass? By her 
tather ill-considered pronounce- 
ments of policy and political 
theory, she has unleashed a spate 
of hopes and fears. The time’ has 
come for her to think calmly and 
act responsibly. 

The one lesson of the present 
high-pressure campaign is that 
the biggest threat to our political 
system comes from a set-up which 
encourages patronage and cor- 
ruption. She rightly diagnosed it 
when she argued against indis- 
criminate controls. But she does 
not seem to have grasped the full 
measure of the problem nor has 
she understood the right type of 
remedy. 

Whatever might be the merit 
of the charges against individuals, 
there is no dispute over the fact 
that some serious lapses have 
occurred in the administration 
of the barter and export promo- 

_ tion policies. Who was responsible 
is less important than why this 
happened. 


Another indisputable fact is- 


that much of the present con- 
troversy arises from the fact that 


the steel products of the public ~ 


sector plants are made available 
to private parties for export, 
The correspondence between 
the civil servants disclosed by the 
PAC reports indicates the wide 
powers of discretion and patron- 
age conferred on officials. Thus, 
considerable part of the tax- 
payers’: interests is left to the 
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whims of a tew bureaucrats and 
the businessmen who can in- 
fluence them. | 

Where is democracy in all 
this ? This is what Smt’ Gandhi 


should ponder over. When one : 


talks of socialism’, one wants to 
eliminate the chances of a coterie 
or clique defeating our demo- 


~ cracy. This, in essence, is the mea- 


ing of the oft-repeated maxim 

that democracy is impossible with- 
out socialism. The present expe- 
rience, at least, should open Smt 
Gandhi’s eyes to the fact that 
socialism is not*welfare-but an 
attack on money power and its 
capacity to distort and destroy 
democracy. 

In defending devaluation, the 
Prime Minister and her colleagues 
said this was a simple device to 
eliminate corrupt, inefficient, cum- 
bersome and time-consuming 
controls. Maybe they were right. 
Their position as well as Rajaji’s 
pet theory that socialism in India 
has degenerated into permit-license 
raj has been Sy rongticied by the 
recent disclosures. 

What inferenceis to be drawn ? 
There ate two ways of eliminating 
or greatly reducing the mischief 
of controls. One is unbridled free 
economy and the other greater 
socialisation of trade and in- 
dustry, so that imports, exports 
and industrial development do 
not depend upon licensing. Since 
Smt Gandhi believes in socialism, 
she cannot choose the first alter- 
native. Therefore, acceptance of 
the second is inescapable. 

The real task is to eliminate 
the sources of corruption, bureau- 
cratic intrigue and big money 
pressures on our political system. 


The Santhanam Committee failed ` 


in its task because it did not 
attack the problem at its source. 
If unbridled and uncontrolled 
` free economy is to be rejected, 
the only other way of minimising 
the évils of controls is to reduce 
the areas of administrative dis- 
cretion. This is where the socia lisa- 
tion idea assumes significance. 
Even if she were averse to 
total socialisation of foreign trade, 
she can at least insist that products 
of public sector units would be 
distributed at homie and abroad’ 
by institutions like the STC. This 
will eliminate the quota system 


- for home sales of steel also. Again 


b 
. . 
ve 


imports’ of steel are largely: finan- 
ced by the earnings from the sale 
of semis and other items produced 
by public sector plants. These 


- should, naturally, be on Govern- 


i$ 


ment account.. 
If this is done, steel control 
becomes superfluous and the 
Steel Controllers office which 
has been responsible for all the 
present trouble can be wound 
up. And Smt Gandhi . would 
have found a satisfactory solution 
to a problem that has been worry- 
ing her—the problem of controls: 
Another matter which must 
engage her attention, from the 
point of view of administrative 
integrity needs to be mentioned. 
Whether Sri Subramaniam or Sri 
Bhoothalingam was in any way 
culpable or Sri Swaran Singh 
suggested some leniency, the fact 
remains that quite a few irregu- 
larities were permitted at some 
stage or the other. What did the 
concerned Minister or civil servant ” 
do to fix responsibility and punish 
the guilty ? The Prime Minister 
must lay down some guidelines 
for the future, even if she does 
not want to bring out skeletons 
from old cupboards. Only thus 
can she ensure discipline, accoun- - 
tability and responsibility in the. 
administration. 


* x x 


HE facts disclosed by Sri 

Tridib Kumar Choudhury 

and Sri Madhu Limaye 
in their privilege motion over 
their expulsion along with Sri 
S.A. Dange and Sri Ramamurti 
from Bihar make appalling read- 
ing. Whether a privilege issue is 
involved will be decided by the 
Speaker and the House. But. 
clearly a basic principle of the 
rule of- law is involved. 

Briefly the facts are as follows : 
When the four leaders arrived in 
Patna, they were taken~by the 
police officers to the VIP room 
at the airport and were .served 
an order that they should leave 
Bibar within an hour and a half. 
In the meantime; their host was 
taken into custody. The order 
was sweeping and, in the opinion 
of the four leaders, illegal. Be- 
sides, Sri Limaye who represents 
a Bihar constituency in Parliament 
was prevented from visiting his 
constituents. The externment order 
was unlimited in time and space. 
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was indefinitely barred from going 
to his constituency. 

This was not all. Though the 
leaders were given ninety minutes 
to leave, they were held as though 
in custody ; this was without the 
formality of arrest. Physical me- 
thods were used by the police in 
preventing them from moving. 
The leaders wanted to move the 
High Court ; they were thereupon 
taken to a car with the promise 
that they would be taken to the 
Court. But within the car the 
police officer remained silent to 
enquiries from the leaders where 
they were being taken to. Soon 
afterwards they were trans- 
ferred to a station wagon and it 
became clear that they were being 
driven not to the High Court but 
away from Patna. When they 
protested and tried to get off 
the wagon, they were physically 
prevented from doing so. All this 
was without any formal arrest. 


The wagon ultimately pulled 

up before the Buxar railway 
station, where a train had been 
kept waiting and a crowd had 
collected on getting to know of 
the police action. The four leaders 
were put into the train with the 
threat that if they did not get in 
they would be pushed in. 
- In the meantime, a lawyer 
who was to represent the four 
leaders was whisked away by the 
police when he tried to contact 
them. Documents were seized 
from him. 

There is much illegality in 
all this which transcends consi- 
derations of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege, which also is important. 
Privilege, it has been held, does 
not cover arrest under law. Whe- 
ther arrest without law would not 
attract privilege is a moot ques- 
tion. In any case, this is highway 
robbery and some one must 
answer for this greivous folly. 

In the twelfth century, pri- 
vilege was used in England as the 
weapon in ~ the constitutional 
struggle between Parliament and 
the monarch. In the modern and 
Indian context, it is perhaps a 
fit weapon in the strugele between 
democratic rights and bureaucra- 


tic as well as political arbitrariness > 


and tyranny. 
In any event, the problem is 
of fundamental importance to the 
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a democratic Republic and to 
our freedom from unlawful arrest, 
brute and unwarranted force, 
and reasonable and legal move- 
ment from one place to another 
in this country of ours. To borrow 


where in these pages, the wrath 
of the people will soon be upon 
those who masterminded this 
impertinent highhandedness, 


August 13 Narada 


Tashkent in Retrospect 


ASWINI K. RAY 


HE monotonous regularity— 

of an oncoming election pre- 

ceded by an alive border— 
has now become much too regular 
a phenomenon, to evoke much 
concern from the knowledgeables. 
What causes greater concern now 
is whether such euphoria once 
created, and sustained by an 
obliging press and a_ gullible 
public, could be always kept 
within desirable (?) limit. 

President Ayub’s initial emb- 
arrassment to get the ‘‘Peace™ 
of Tashkent accepted at home. 
even when the compulsion to seek 
peace far outweighed the need 
(or desire) for attrition, 
is an  object-lesson in the 
dangers inherent in allowing erro- 
neous public clamours to sweep 
the country. Unfortunately, the 
series of events leading up to the 
Tashkent meeting and even 
afterwards such erroneous expec- 
tations have been created in both 
parts of the subcontinent; initial- 
ly, in imputing liberal standards 
in evaluating respective gains of 
war, and then, in miraculous 
expectations out of the Treaty of 
Peace. It is a reversed standard 
of valuation which would have 
enabled everyone to avoid the 
disillusionment "of what is 
now feared to be an evaporated 
“‘spirit”’. 


Indo-Pak Problem 


The authors of the Decla- 
ration could not have pinned 
greater hopes on the agree- 
ment than merely asa decree 
of breathing time for the two 
parties who had fought beyond 
their means. Contrary to mislea- 
ding pronouncements, it could 
not have been thought of as a 


` 


prelude to the solution of all the 
Indo-Pakistani problems, even 
by the most incorrigible optim- 
ists; for, a sizeable portion of the 
problems between the two coun- 
tries just cannot be solved, and 
need not be. One has to 
learn to live with the problems 
much like a man suffering from 
an innocuous skin disease must 
learn to ignore it, when the cost 
of its cure far outweighs the urge 
to be disease-free. 


No Alftruistic Reason 


More than a breathing space, 
the peace of Tashkent implied 
international implications that 
heighten the importance of the 
Declaration disproportionate to 
the importance of the two 
parties immediately involved. 
But before analyzing that, it is 
conducive to our mental health 
to realize that none of the 
super powers is anxious to draw 
our chestnuts out of the fire for 
sheer altruistic reasons, and it is 
pure political sophistry to 
imagine that it lies on us just to 
choose whom we should allow the . 
privilege, 

Charity, in the realm of real- 
politik, neither begins at home 
nor has any impressionable de- 
monstration effect. Thank God, 
itisnotso, for, the condescence 
of political philaathropy can be 
extremely unedifying to any of its 
victims. It would be much more 
sensible—as fortunately, it hap- 
pens to be in the case of the 


- Soviet-American interest in the 


Indo-Pak subcontinent—to ima- 
gine that the cards are played to 
suit the needs of the respective 
national interests and that it is 
for those baited to choose to align 
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themselves with the national in> 

terests of the country with which 

` their own national interests coin- 
cide. It is in this perspective that 
the US-Soviet stance in the sub- 
continent has to be evalyated and 
the peace of Tashkent lauded or 
maligned. 

American interest in the sub- 
continent is traceable to the 
problem that the US policy- 
makers are facing in this region. 
As reported in a recent issue of 
the US News and World Report, 
the problem faced by the USA, as 
seen by the experts, is: “Flow to 
prevent Red China from esta- 
blishing a lJong-sought foot-hold 
in the sub-continent of Asia?” 

_ The real danger is ‘‘not that Red 
China will conquer India by 
military means—but that Red 
China will capture Pakistan by 
political means.” It continues: 
“Decision made by the US in the 
days ahead will have a decisive 
effect on the outcome of the 
struggle to contain China in this 
part of the world.” In another 
part, the analysis poses the ques- 
tion: ‘What aboutIndia? Can 
the US side with Pakistan over 
Kashmir and yet keep any kind 
of hold (emphasis supplied) over 
India,” and then it answers: 
“Experts on Asia say yes—for 
one big reason: India desperately 
needs the kind of aid from 
outside that only the US is in a 
position to give.” 


Next Best 


In fact, the over-riding as- 
sumption of American policy is a 
continued Indian dependence on 
the US, because of former’s 
economic requirements, American 
generosity, in its Food-for-Peace 
Programme and the possibility of 
its multi-faceted use (must have 

pleasantly surprised Cooley him- 
self, particularly after the an- 
nouncement of the Indo-American 
Foundation) ensures this vital 
friendship. 

But the obvious assumption, 

_rather the public pronoucement 
of American policy-assumption, 
‘is open to serious questioning, to 
suggest on the contrary, a dispro- 


portionate need for America of ` 


Indian support, in spite of mis- 
leading avowals to the contrary. 

For_one thing, India’s decision 
- to stay out of Uncle Sam’s pro- 
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tective umbrella was one that was 
of India’s own choosing, and was 
one to which American displea- 
sure was -echoed through the 
brazen tongue of Dulles, who 
called India’s non-alignment im- 
moral. It was later accepted— 
some even -feared, respected—as 
a next best-alternative to an open 


alignment with the opposite 
camp. k 
Drift in Policy 


Besides, the nebulousness of 
tne nascent concept left enough 
room for the optimists to hope 
for the possibility of non-aligned 
policy-making being pressurized 
to the desired direction—a hope 
which finds greater justification 
in the face of the drift in our 
internal and foreign policy. 
However, it was a decision which 
no US policy-maker could obvi- 
ously welcome or even call as 
fair. The need to have a “hold” 
over this vast stretch of strategic 
landmass remains as great.in the 
calculations of the US policy of 
containment of Communism 
(shall we say, China) as highlight- 
ed in the writings of Morgantheu 
and Lippmann in their character- 
jsation of India as being the 
natural ally of the USA. After 
rall, it is the last of the geographic 
configuration of the world in this 
region, where some form of 
popularly elected government 
wields political authority, thus 
falsifying Wittfoggal’s sweeping 
generalisation about democracy 
being unsuited to Asian condi- 
tions, and also turning out to be 
a standing affront to Selig Har- 
rison’s gloomy prediction about 
the Dangerous Decade, which 
fever seems to come about, at 
least not in the shape prophesied. 

It is in this context that 
Pakistan’s acceptance of US 
protection has to be viewed. 
This “unnatural” alliance could 
at best be a second best alter- 
native for the US, whereby the 
latter could pressurise Indian 

policies to the desired direction: 
positively, by, increasing the 
military potentials of an unfriend- 
ly neighbour; and negatively, by 
dangling close by a showpiece of 
the beneficial consequences of 
aligned status. The fact that 
Pakistan, .contrary to the US 
expectations, has been able to be 


sufficiently “naughty” has, while 
enabling the latter to have extra 
leverage, enabled the US to pursue 
in her main objective of keeping 
the requisite “pressure” on India 
and sufficient ‘hold’ over it. 

In such a background, one 
could justifiably conceive of a 
situation where, if need be, the 
US would not be too unwilling to 
bargain back India, in case it was 
called upon to choose between the 
latter and Pakistan for obvious 
geopolitical compulsions. It is 
even conceivable to visualise the 
possibility of Pakistan being 
pushed on to China if only to 
lure the latter out of the military 
insularity in her refusal to swal- 
low the American bait, -in 
. Vietnam, into an open confronta- 
tion with the Americans, which, as 
New Statesman reports, seems to 
be a lifetime’s work and desire of 
the Pentagon officials. 


Soviet Interest 


It is quite likely that the Chin- 
ese are quite aware of such a pos- 
sibility, and hence their reticence 
to go beyond mere wordy threat 
and avoid open involvement; a 
fact, which was brought out in- 
bold relief during the last Indo- 
Pak war—the Chinese never 
went beyond sheep and goats 
to anywhere near guns and bullets. 
America’s ally in such an evéntu- 
ality is quite foreseeable. Contain- 
ment of communism would find 
further justification, may be greater 
respectability, in a war fought in 
defence of the “lamp of freedom 
in Asia”. 

It is this possibility which 
should make us cautious about the 
aid, sought and offered, so as to 
keep it well within the limits of 
our requirements, rather than all- 
owing the situation to slither into 
a position where the future of 
American presence in Asia will be 
decided at our cost.'It is again this 
realization, which gives us greater 
manoeuvrability, with an assured 
American wooing. It is in this 
frame of reference that the Soviet 
Union comes into our area of cal- 
culation and the Soviet foreign po- 
licy-needs are found to co-ordinate 
with our own long-term interests. 

Soviet interest in the Indo- 


Pakistani subcontinent, at least 
in its present shape and 
intensify, could be traceable 
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to this general American policy 
in this part of the globe, where, 
in spite of its ineffectiveness, 
the US has been extremely succe- 
ssful insofar as the maximum 
embarrassment that has been cau-, 
sed to the Soviet Union. The con- 
tinued escalation of the Vietnam 
war has left the Soviet Union with 
two unenviable alternatives: either 
to support the Viet Cong militarily, 
or to stay out of open military 
involvement in the interest of wor- 
ld peace. On either count, the US 
stands to gain. If the Soviet Union 
joined the fray, the inevitable cul- 
mination of such an eventuality 
would lead to an American with- 
drawal from the area, followed by 
a Sino-Soviet rivalry, for a sphere 
_of influence, to fill the power-va- 
cuum created in the area. That in 
any case would be more welcome 
than leaving this area under a 
militant anti-American Chinese 
sphere, which otherwise seems 
more probable. If the Soviet 
Union chose to stay out of direct 
involvement—as it has opted till 
now——Soviet~ embarrassment in 
the socialist world (in allowing a 
commuuist country to be mortally 
mauled by the US imperialists), 
becomes more pronounced. 

It is this Soviet embarrassment, 
both in the socialist world as also 
in the part of the world facing 
the problem of American presence, 
that makes the Soviet Union 
eager to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the subcontinent. 
Her anxiety to be considered an 
Asian power can find partial 
explanation on this score. 

In terms of realpolitik, Soviet 
interest in the. Indo-Pak conflict 
is traceable to a desire to see her 
presencc felt-in an area where 
militarily she is reluctant to 
appear, for reasons which can 
range from a genuine desire not 
to enlarge the sphere of the cold 
war, to the natural allergy to 
activise areas so near her own 
vulnerable eastern borders: 


Case for Peace 


_ It isin this background of the 
general US-Soviet interest, in this 
subcontinent, that our own align- 
ments have to be earmarked, with 
one fairly safe assumption, that a 
peaceful subcontinent would re- 
move the last of the alibis for 
American presence in this vital 
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region. The oft-quoted American 
desire for an Indo-Pak joint front 
against China is again a moon- 
a The higher echelons of the 
State Department or the Pentagon 
could not be so naive as to think 
seriously of such a possibility. 
With a political leadership still 
groping to catch the imagination 
of the people and an ecenomic 
crisis of substantial magnitude 
(though often disproportiontely 
magnified by the Western press, 
there is little doubt about the 
general suffering of the common 
man and the resentment due to a 
not-too-hopeful future) the via- 
bility of-political leadership in 
both countries is largely depen- 
dent upon asituation of recipro- 
cal animosity, particularly now, 
when after seventeen years of 
bickerings, a new generation has 
emerged in both the countries, 
well within the fringe of infiuenc- 
ing public opinion. This may be 
an unpleasant truth, but is truth 
all right.. 


Sustained Cold War ` 


Indeed, in case of the sustained 
cold war getting hot, to allow an 
occasional catharsis of the pent- 
up emotions on both sides, itis 
the United States which is called 
upon to foot the bill. But in any 
case the limitless elasticity of the 
US Treasury is capable of credit- 
ing itin the account of the general 
investment to fight communism. 
Nevertheless, the high Ameriean 
stakes for Indian friendship are 
always likely to give us the edge 
to bargain for futher support to 
outweigh a complete military 
dependence, whose baneful con- 
sequences in the economic sphere 


were highlighted during the last ~ 


aid-freeze. 

Soviet embarrassment in the 
continued Indo-Pak hostility is 
genuine, for, in such a situation 
itis the Soviet Union which stands 
to lose. Soviet stakes in India are 
apparent, both as a foil against 
any possible Chinese expansionist 
ambitions, as also in providing for 
a foot-hold in the midst of an 
encircled chain of anti-communist 
alliances. 

But Soviet stakes in Pakistan 
are’ no less obvious. Pakistan, 
whether in political alliance with 
China or in military alliance with 
the US, could not be welcome for 


the Soviet Union. It is precisely 
to obviate either of these unwel- 
come possibilitie€ or to -render 
such an eventuality least harmful, 
that explains recent Soviet desires 
and overtures to cultivate Pakistan - 
in a big way. ` 

The recent Indo-Pak hostilties 
provided the Soviet Union with’ 
a long-awaited opportunity to 
push her presence in the Asian 
tangle politically, which she has 
avoided in Vietnam militarily. 
This largely explains the Soviet 
compulsion to play the role of an 
‘honest broker’ in the solution 
of the Indo-Pak dispute. 

It is precisely at this point 
that our long-term interest and 
Soviet policy-objectives (in this 
region) coincide. Firstly, the 
increasing Soviet role in Asia and 
her presence in this region while 
giving us the breathing space to 
hold off possible Chinese militant 
stances, till we find it possible to 
take care of ourselves, would 
counterbalance the necessity of a 
unilateral American presence (and 
hence dependence); since a peace- 
ful subcontinent is conducive to 
the needs of the Soviet policy- 
objectives in the area, while being 
prepared for an apparently neutral 
stand (to make herself acceptable 
to both the parties), India can 
depend upon constructive Soviet 
assistance to enable dangerous 
situation to cool off. 4 


New Power Centre 


It would be more fruitful to 
imagine the Tashkent Declaration 
asa culmination_of these consi- 
derations, whose indirect outcome 
was the emergence of Moscow as 
a centre of power in the politics 
of the subcontinent, in addition 
to the erstwhile centres of power— 
Washington and London, shall 
we say, Washington-via-London. 
No doubt,the felicitation accorded 
to the outcome of talks, thanks 
to the possibilities of the English 
language, was couched in termino- 
logies: that hardly reflected the 
true state of Anglo-Saxon embar- 
rassment. i 

It is again in this light that 
the gains of the Tashkent’ con- 
ference have to be evaluated. 
Any over-ambitious demand out 
of the talks as being a solution of 
the problems between India and 
Pakistan is bound to lead one to 
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-has . 


~ disillusionment, as now heard, 
` consequent upon the series of 
events-across the borders that we 
now bear about. 

- Purely from the {ndo-Pakistani 
point of view the immediate gains 


` of the Tashkent Declaration were 
The saving grace 


not negligible. 
of a situation where we persuaded 
ourselves to talk and agree ‘about 
a military re-arrangement of 


‘Kashmir (and the borders in the 


western sector), is the fact, that, 
Pakistan was made-to realize that 
there is no military solution of 
the dispute. Both these mental 
inertias seemedto come in the way 
of a peaceful subcontinent. Now 
that both have been lured out of 


their self-imposed obduracy, a. 


reasonably long-term _ peaceful 
subcontinent is fairly assured, 
with minor flare-ups here and 
there between the two neighbours, 
suspicious of each other’s motives 
and intentions.~ Whereas one 
needs being watchful 
neighbours, there is no justifi- 
cation to be panicky over stray 
incidents. 

It is probably still more un- 
justifiable to make . exacting 
demands on the Declaration of 


Tashkent, whose main contri- 
bution was to lure the two parties 
out of their self-imposed 
obduracy. 7 


Portrait of the “Great Society” 


Or Concerning Justice 


M.S.N. MENON 


Bow low, ye heavens, and all 
ye lands draw near, 


The voice prophetic of great 


Anarch hear ! 
From eastern climes, by light 
and order driven, 
To me, by fate, ‘this western 
world was given ; 
My standar drear d, the realm 
imperial rules, 
The last asylum for my knaves 
and fools. 

-~ Here shall my best and bright- 
est. empire rise, 
Wild riot reign, and discord 
greet the skies. 


HIS was the portrait of 

America drawn by an 

anonymous American poet 
of the 19th century. It 
not changed much during 
the past over one century ẹxcept 
that the great Anarch has Taised 
the’ “brightest empire” of the 
world, according to the prophesy, 
and now presumes to rule the 
world and to bring about uni- 
versal anarchy. 

America is the most powerful 
nation today. But it is also the 
deafest. Its government is deaf 
by design.and its people are deaf 
by ignorance. America listens no 
more, not even to “the sanest 
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of words. And the world has 
grown dumb before this giant for 
a number of reasons, but mostly 
out of fright. Men are petrified 
before it as before a tiger. And 
this is no paper tiger, whatever 
Mao might saye And you cannot 
reason with America, just as you 
cannot reason with a tiger. 
You can only wait and. watch in 
deathly silence to escape from its 
killing leap. The world is thus 
too preoccupied with its mere 
survival. Everything else depends 
on this—art, literature and a 
gracious life. What are these to 
a humanity which awaits the 
armageddon ? . 

Thus a great silence Has—des- 
cended on the-world, paralysing 
its will and the moral conscience. 
There is an utter spiritual confu- 
sion. No one seems to have any- 
thing to say to this age,or of this 
age. This is the dead-sea fruit of 
the American hegemony over the 
world. America is buying up the 
silence of the world if not its 
acquiescence 
ought to be crying aloud for justice 
of all kinds. And yet America 
could have released men from 
their physical and mental fetters 
with its immense resources and 
power. But like Rappaccini’s 
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when the world. 


daughter, its very. breath is des- 


tructive to nations. 


Has America invaded Cuba ? 
No matter; it has/ not, done 
worse. Has it gobbled, up Domi- 
nica ? No matter ; it has not done 
worse. Has it invaded Vietnam ? 
No matter; it has not done 
worse. Has it interfered with the 
life of every nation on earth ? 
No matter; it has not done 
worse. So`goes the appeasement. 
The world is prepared to tolerate 
every American excess because it 
is living as if in the manor of the 
great American lord by his-grace, 
and like servitors runs to Washing- 
ton to take orders of the lord. 

The worse is yet to come and 
that is what we all dread—the 
final catastrophe. And men are 
too- feeble even to raise their 
protest against this. And here 
comes the death-wish, the death- 
wish of the winter of a civilisa- 
tion under American dispensation” 
which has lost its will to live as 
also its direction, and is now 
inspired like the phoenix to 
renew .its life through some ‘uni- 
versal ordeal. Thus have we grown 
dumb and helpless in the face of 
a deaf’ and wicked power which 
in its saner moments pretends to 
to be in the line of the great 
empires, but more often is no 
better than that Téxan lunatic 
who shot down some fourteen 
people recently. He was sick just 
as America is sick, for no sane 
nation can go about shooting 


, down foreign people as the Ame- 


rican Government is doing today. 
International Forces 


The world is out of joint. A 
simple world has become highly 


complex. Ambitions and appetites , 


have grown with the cunning of 
men, acquired to survive in a 
harsh world. There are legions 
of impulses, inhibitions, frustra- 
tions, dark desires, and phobiar— - 
all ready to tear up the bowels 
of nations. And then there are the 


` great international forces—ideo- 


logical, political, and economic, 
which by their complexity elude 
clear understanding. But who 
wants understanding ? There are 
few nations today which conduct 
their life on a rational basis, not 
to speak of creating a happier 
world fit for their children. And, 
after China, America is the most 


“1 


irrational nation today. Self- 


examination is not by any means | 
a characteristic virtue of the ; 


American in spite of the occa- 
sional self-revelations which are 
more like the self-flagellations of 
a congenital sinner. The American 
flourished on a surfeit of oppor- 
tunities that the New World. 
provided him ; he is least aware 
of the problems of those endowed 
with Jess opportunity. 

Destiny set him along a swift 
current which carried him swifter 
than other people to the top of 
_the world. But destiny is deaf and 
fortune is blind. The result has 
been disastrous. The mantle of 
the imperium fell on the most 
immature shoulders. And the 
American tended to substiute 
hauteur for wisdom and maturity. 
America’ was a bold nation once, 
bred on the frontier psychology, 


but today its fear is obsessive. . 


The most powerful nation is also 
the most afraid. The average 
American is opposed to thinking, 
for thinking leads to doubts and 
the American would rather walk 
into hell than hold any honest 
doubt in his breast. And the 
practical wisdom for .our age 
needs that men should hold the 
honest doubt that they do not 
have the answers to our age. 


Bluff and Bluster 


America is at the head of a 
huge empire today, an empire 
which it holds through bluff and 
bluster. But it has not the com- 
monsense to understand that 
empires flourish and decay, by 
turns command, and in their turns 
obey, as Ovid said. Look, how the 

- British Prime Ministers run to 
Washington at the slightest frown 
of disapproval ! 

But each empire had made a 
useful contribution to the world. 
They were the carriers of civilisa- 
tion. But what of America, the 
new empire ? What has it Carried 

‘ with it? Certainly not demo- 
cracy, Nor a scientific temper, nor 
some higher human value. Capi- 
talism i$ not-a way of life, cer- 
tainly not a higher human value, 
and about its excesses Goldsmith 
had said : where wealth accumu- 
lates, men decay: And the soul 
of America has decayed by its 
excessive greed and comimercial- 
ism and justice hay fled from its 
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brutish society. It is this type of 
society that America seeks to 
impose on the rest of the world. 


Saving-Soul 


But though it has lost its own 


soul, it talks of its role to save 
the soul of the world today. 
The soul of the world was good 
and sound, and moving in the 
right direction throughout the 
19th century before the American 


- advent. The social conscience of 


men was stirred up aS never 
before. That social conscience 
freed humanity from its chains 
and from imperialism and colo- 
nialism. But America set its 
mind against this social cons- 
cience. Its capitalist philosophy 
said that those who are poor or 
fallen should go to the wall. 
America does not want to be the 
harbinger of a new life; like 
Charron it wants to possess only 
the dead soul of the world. Ame- 
rica is afraid of the living and 
thinking soul, for thought engen- 
ders change and America is for 
status quo. 

It was a fast changing world 
that „America inherited in this 
century when its turn came to 
rule the world. America could 
not control the changes or direct 
them to useful channels, for its 
own inclinations were not flowing 
in the same direction. Therefore, 
it set its face against changes. 
But changes, like a burst dam, 
threatened to overwhelm every- 
thing. America’s answer was sim- 
ple: to make war on all those 
who were for change. But as 
Khrushchev once said: “What 
falls out of the carriage is lost.” 
And many have fallen out of the 
capitalist carriage and. are in a 
way lost to America. No one 
can prevent people chosing their 
way of life, not even America. 

However, America marched on 
triumphant from one folly to 
another, like the great Anarch 
that it is. And the one who 
cast America in this mould was 
John Foster Dulles, that ancient 
crusader. Like the ancient Chris- 
tian Church he was more con- 


~ cerned about saving souls than 


about saving men. He was not so 
much anxious to save men from 
poverty, disease and sorrow as 
he was to save them from com- 
munism. Like any Church Father 


. . ~ 
. 


he believed in Original Sin. The 
predicament of men on earth 
was because of their sin, not 
because of their circumstances, 
according to him. And Dulles, the . 
prophet of the American way of 
life, wanted to impose it on 
others, for he equated this life 
with the- pure life of Paradise. 


Peculiar Aspect 


Here comes a peculiar aspect 


. of American character—the dog- 


matic, emotional and unpredict- 
able, which should have disquali- 
fied it to rule over a principality. 
Persecution comes just as easily 
to America as persecution mania. 
The burning cross of the Ku 
Klux Klan is a symbol of aggres- 
sion just as the hood is a symbol 
of cowardice and fear. It is said 
that it is the most unimaginative 
who see the Devil. The American - 
sees the Devil everywhere, parti- 
cularly in places unfamiliar to 
him, like Crusoe saw the Devil 
in his island thicket. The pheno- 
menon of Goldwater is no stranger 
than that of McCarthy. They all 
saw the Devil often enough, but 
they were also damagogues who 
wanted to exploit ‘the general 
malaise of America to their 
advantage. 

The average American is no 
different. First ‘he was only afraid 


, of the Devil and perhaps of the 


Indian. Now_his eriemies have 
multiplied, both imaginary and . 
real, thanks to his government. 
And his confusion has corres- 
pondingly increased. There are 
enemies both at home and abroad, 
which is the greatest in a matter 
of one’s personal interest. But’ 
communism is the-greatest enemy 
to most Americans. Therefore, 
communism is the creed of the 
Devil as the Negro is his visible 
representation. Little Rock may 
be the Calvary. to the Negro. But 
no redemption is promised for 
his sufferings. His spirit must - 
continue to bleed as also his body 
in spite of the Civil Rights legis- 
lation, for as a Negro writer says 
“I am an’ invisible man”? (in 
America) because the American 
refuses to see him. 

And this, too, is characteristic 
of America. It does not like to 
see the evil it is creating all over 
the world. The proudest moment 
to Lincoln may be the broken 
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fetters of the slave, but certainly 
not to his successors, They still 
make their proclamations ‘from 
the house of Jackson, Lincoln 
y and Wilson,” but they have put 
more nations in fetters than the 
most tyrannical empire of the 
world, and they are proud of it. 
But they scarcely realise that it 
shall not be their right to say 
like Thucydides that “We shall 
be the wonder not only of the 
men today but of after times.” 
Instead it shall be said that here 
was a country where every pros- 
pect pleased, but men alone were 
a vile. i 


Virtue of Soul 


The blatant Truman, the in- 
competent Eisenhower and the 
impetuous Johnson, like the 
Athenian tyrants before the fall 
of Athens, have presided over the 
shaping of an American world 
which is not worth living in. Plato 
says that the virtue of the- soul 
is writ large in society. The virtue 
of the American soul, or, to be 
precise, the lack of it, is writ 
large across the universe, 

Kennedy may be an exception. 
But what exception after the 
Bay ‘of Pigs! He would have 
liked to divide the world neatly 
into two, into a new Rome and 
a Byzentium, and preside over 
the “Roman” part of it, for his 
own country’s traditions and in- 
clinations aré moulded by the 
quest of Rome for supremacy. 
The argument in support of this 


quest for world supremacy is, 


simple: “If we are not rulers, 
we shall be subjects.” Fortunately 
the Soviet Union did not oblige. 
Now, under Johnson, America has 
set out to be the sole and arbi- 
trary ruler of the world. 

The great military-industrial 
complex which America has 
created is the instrument for 
world domination, not in the old 
imperial sense, but in a subtle 


way. This complex has a law of © 


its own, and is no more amenable 
to those constitutional safeguards 
of which the Americans were 
proud, Like in the last days of 
_ Rome and Greece, it is the ambi- 
tious soldiers, statesmen and 
spies who control America’s desti- 
ny. Like a Nero, the American 
President is absolute and arbitr- 
ary. “There is only one that has 
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been chosen to decide,” proclaim- 
ed Johnson recently to silence 
his critics. “This is an extra- 
ordinary conception of American 
Presidency,” says Walter Lipp- 
mann, but there it is. It smacks of 
hybris in Greek tragedy. 
Johnson is impervious to 
criticism just as the tragic hero 
is impervious to the exhortations 
of the chorus.- The chorus of 
protest against the Johnson follies 
is however a thin one. There are 
few in the American Congress 
who can see the folly of American 
policies beyond the passions of 
the time. As for the American 
press, most of it is somehow 
seized with a divine afflatus like 
Thingum Bob to champion “my 
country right or wrong’? and 
not “honesty is the best policy.” 
As for the intellectuals, they 
perished with Kennedy. Then 
there are the university teachers. 
Though many of them have led 
the awakening in America, large 
numbers of them are part of the 
rat-race and have sold their 
conscience for the CIA money. 


Stilled Conscience 


Thus the conscience of America 
is stilled. It was stilled at other 
times of crisis, too. Writing of 
the American aggression over 
Mexico, Thoreau said : “Witness 
the present Mexican war, the 
work of comparatively a few in- 
dividuals using the government 
as -their tool ; for, in the outset 
the people would not have con- 
sented to this measure. ‘And 
perhaps the American people 
would not have consented to the 
American aggression over Cuba 
or Vietnam if only their govern- 
ment told them the truth. There 


is a large ocean of sentiment and- 


goodwill among the American 
people. But the American Govern- 
ment is no more pledged to 
honesty in its dealings either 
with its people or with foreign 
nations. The American Govern- 
ment lied and lied and lied all 
through the Vietnam war. 

It is said that America has to 
save its face in. Vietnam. But has 
it not lost its face already in the 
eyes of the world because of its 
lies ? There is only one explana- 
tion for the American madness. 
America wants to save itself from 
communism at the expense of the 


world. “But he that would_save 
his life shall lose it,” for America 
shall live a living-death for its 
offences against mankind which 
are piling up. > 


Sea of Troubles 


The Vietnam tragedy is the 
apogee of the American tragedy. 
.The high point of this tragedy 
was reached when the hero 
(Johnson) plunged into this “sea. 
of troubles” through his pride, 
arrogance, defiance and mad- 
ness. The vast majority of Ame- 
ricans are silent spectators. The 
critics are few and much of the 
world has pledged their cons- 
cience for paltry dollars. But it 
looks the fates are in any way 
inexorable. The hero must meet 
what is fated to him, namely 
death. He must face not victory, 
but defeat, for he is fighting the 
fates, against the conscience of 
the ‘world, against every sane 
human reasoning, His role then 
is to purge the world—the Ame- 
rican world particuarly—of its 
passions through pity and terror 
to rekindle the light of justice in 
its soul,for it is the lack of justice 
in American society which has - 
brought about this tragedy not 
only upon themselves but upon 
an innocent people who had 
suffered for centuries. The people 
of Vietnam are the victims of 
a blind government just as Europe 
was a few yeras ago of Hitler. 
But just as Roosevelt wrote of 
France, the sovereignty of Vietnam 
rests with the Vietnam people. 
Only its expression-is suspended _ 
by the American aggression. If 
the Vietnamese fall the world 
shall ` fall . with them, if 
they triumph then justice shall 
triumph. 





FOREIGN AID 
(Continued from page 17) 
with the aid we receive. In the 
words of our philosopher-poet 

Iqbal, 

Ai Taair-e-Lahuti Us Rizq Us Maut ` 
Acchhi, 

Jis Rizq Se Aati Ho Parwaz Men 
Kotahi. 


which freely translated means: 

“O heavenly bird, death is 
better than the food which slack- 
ens the speed of your fight.” 


AFRICA LETTER 


Lessons from Nigeria 


A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN a civilian administra- 
tion fails, the alternative 


is a military regime. 
If the military regime also 
fails, what is the alter- 


native ? This is the crux of the 
Nigerian problem today. The 
civilian government which came 
into power in 1960 on indepen- 
dence was not a truly national 
government representing the whole 
of Nigeria. It was composed of 
the dominant political parties of 
the Northern and Eastern regions, 
which left out the whole Western 
region from political power. 


‘Chop Chop Politicians’ 


But it happens that the Yoru- 
bas of the Western region con- 
. stitute the second largest tribal 
group of Nigeria after the Hausas 
of the North. They are more ad- 
vanced in education and pro- 
gressive in outlook against the 
more conservative North and 
East. The result was a mounting 
discontent and agitation among 
' the Yorubas against Northern 
dominance which finally led to the 
arrest of the Yoruba leaders, 
Chief Awolowo and Chief Eno- 
horo of the Action Group and 
their incarceration in prison from 
1962 onwards on treason charges. 
- Thus the civilian administration 
failed to solve the tribal problem 
of Nigeria. 

The first army mutiny of 
January 15 this year against the 
politicians, who in Nigeria have 
earned the odious name of “chop 
chop politicians” for their greed 
and corruption, was engineered 
by young army officers, mostly 
of southern Nigeria in order to 
reverse the trend. Their arrest 
and the final accession to power 
by General Ironsi, an Ibo, the 
third largest tribe, however, did 
not solve the tribal problem. This 
time the Northerners were out 
of power. The latest mutiny has 
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restored Northern dominance but 
left out the Eastern region which 
happens to be the most resource- 
ful of the four regions. Obviously 
no one has yet found a way to 
share power on an equitable basis 
and there can be no stability in 
Nigeria unless power is shared 
among the three dominant re- 
gions. 

And the blame for the present 
troubles must go largely to the 
North, which by its large size and 
numerical superiority, wanted to 
hold a monopoly of power over 
the rest of Nigeria. An instance 
of Northern extremism and chau- 
vinism is to be found in the em- 
ployment of hundreds of Britishers 
in preference to the competent 
Yorubas because the North does 
not want the Yorubas to rise up 
to positions of power in the, 
country. The Yorubas are a proud 
people with an antiquity they 
trace to Egypt. 


British Mischief 


The root of the tribal conflict 
is to be found in the British rule 
over Nigeria. Just as in India, the 
British accentuated the differences 
among the people, encouraged 
the conservative Muslim North, 
dominated by Emirs, against the 
South, which was Christian and 
more progressive. The British, 
having done the mischief, wanted 
to enshrine it in the constitution. 
Thus the 1960 constitution, mostly 
written by British constitutional- 
ists, was a tribal constitution with 
its entrenched clauses to safe- 
guard and promote tribal pecu- 
liarities. This has deepened the 
division among the tribes and 
shaped their attitude to the Cen- 
tral authority. Most of the evils 
of Nigeria can be fraced to this 
constitution. 

The new constitution which 
Gen. Ironsi proposed, when he 
took over power, was designed to 


root out tribalism and the political 
parties thriving like parasites on 
it. With this view he abolished 
Nigeria’s federalism, a device to 
give autonomy to the tribes, and 
made non-membership of political 
parties a condition for cabinet 
posts. Of course, it was futile to 
legislate against tribalism, but if 
political carreerism on the basis 
of stirring up tribal fears was 
destroyed, it was hoped that 
tribalism would slowly wither 
away. The more than 12 political 
parties based on various tribes 
were banned. The name of the 
tribe of a man was to be expunged 
from his official records. Ironsi 
also abolished the tribal quota 
system for Central services which 
was one of the’constitutional pro- 
visions. 


Politicians Again 


On May 26, Nigeria ceased to 
be a federation and became a 
unitary republic. The former 
regions were abolished and the 
country was grouped into pro- 
vinces. The military governors 
originally assigned to the various 
regions were reassigned to the new 
provinces and put directly under 
Central authority. However, it is 
to be noted that these provinces 
coincided with the former regions. 
Thus the criticism that autonomy 
was being completely destroyed is 
not true. 


The army officers themselves 
were intelligent men, honest and 
patriotic and gained a large 
measure of goodwill in the initial 
stages. But they had little political 
acumen. They had, therefore, to 
fall back on the old politicians, 
and in the case of Gen. Ironsi they 
happened to be men of his own 
tribe. This was the beginning of 
the trouble. The Ironsi regime 
looked more and more like an 
Ibo regime in course of time,- 
Added to these were the anti- 
tribal measures of the General 
which produced apprehensions 
among the various tribes. Gen. 
Ironsi failed to assuage their 
fears, particularly of the North- 
erners and Westerners where the 
federal idea finds greatest support, 
presumably to maintain the tribal 
character of the constitution. 


The coming trouble was 
heralded by an assassination 
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attempt on Gen. Ironsi by a 
Yoruba officer. That the Ironsi 
regime was troubled was evident 
from the fact that the 
military rulers had to shift. 
their residences daily for fear 
of assassination: In fact, the 
January mutineers had a plan to 
kill Gen’ Ironsi. The plotters are 
now in prison. The delicate 
nature of the Nigerian situation 
is exemplified by the fact that~ 
the mutineers are heroes to the 
southerners but traitors to the 
northerners. How they will be 
dealt with will remain one of the 
most explosive issues of Nigeria. 


Violent Reaction 


The Ironsi measures were an 
anti-climax to the people. They 
had expected that the military 
regime would clean up the mess 
created by the politicians. Their 
reaction, therefore, was violent. 
Riots spread throughout the 
Northern region and there were 
massacres of non-Hausa tribes 
- living in the North. The result - 
was mass exodus of other tribes 
as also of government servants 
belonging to these tribes. 


The military regime alleged 
foreign interference—to be precise 
British—and though the regime 
wanted a scapegoat there is some 
truth in the charge. Britain still 
has not shed its colonial attitude 
to Nigeria and continues to foster 
the separatist tendencies by siding 
with the North. In fact, it was 
alleged. that the British High 
Commissioner’s tour of the North 
had something to do with the 
riots. 

The August 9 army mutiny 
of Northern. officers is the second 
during this year, which has 
placed Lt. Col. Yakubu Gowon 
in power. He belongs to the 
Angas tribe, a minor tribe in the 
North. He isa Christian, young 
(30), and has a distinguished 
military service of 12-years. He 
was trained both in Ghana and 
at Sandhurst. He has seen service 
in the Congo with UN forces. 
He was Chief of Staff before the 
coup. His being a Christian is his 
strongest point. 


Little is known of his political 
views; but he is least affected by 
tribalism. However, he will have 
to fall back on the politicians for 
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7 
advice and whom he consults or 


brings into government will be 
vital for thé peace of the country. 
He cannot ignore the politicians 
of Nigeria fot they are powerful 
people. His immediate task is to 
pacify the: East and West and 
restrain the Northerners who: are 
out for revenge. That he cannot 
impose an arbitrary military re- 
gime over Nigeria is clear from, the 
fact that the army itself has be- 
come infected with tribalism. 


It is not yet clear how much 
support Gowon has in the Supre- 
me Military Council which includ- 
es the governors and senior army 
and police officers of all tribes. 
That his position is not secure is 
evident from the fact that Col. 
Ojukuwu, the military governor 
of Eastern region, in a broadcast 
talked of secession as the only 
solution. He said that the recent 
events “cast serious doubts as to 
whether the' people of Nigeria.... 
can ever seriously live together 
as members of the same nation.” 
This attitude of Ojukuwu is com- 
plicated by the fact,that he was 
the second most powerful man 
in the Ironsi regime and was 
tipped as Ironsi’s successor. Fur- 
ther, the East is economically the 
most viable of all the regions. 


His speech was reminiscent of 
the Katanga bid for independence. 
Ojukuwu is a strong figure, popu- 
lar in the East and has been 
„considered a shrewd man. 


Gowon’s first act on assuming 
power was to repudiaté the unitary 
system of government which 
Ironsi imposed.'on Nigeria. This 
will be acceptable to many. Most 
Nigerians feel that the federal 
idea has not -been given enough 
time to succeed and that what is 
needed is to strengthen it. 

The most significant lesson of 
the two army mutinies is that the 
army cannot solve the tribal prob- 
lem of Nigeria. And secession is 
no solution, either. It has the same 
potentialities of mischief as the 
partition -of India. The various 
tribes of Nigeria are spread out 
throughout the country and a 
division would involve mass 
exodus and suffering and indefinite 
border conflicts. Moreover, both 
the North and West have not the 
comparable resources of the 
East. Together, the Nigerians cans 
look to a bright future of great 
eminence in Africa. But divided 
they would be weak and insigni- 
ficant. It is for the politicians and 
the army officers to make a wise 
choice. : 


The National Museum 
VIMLA SHAMLAL 


of maintaining museums. 

The Caloutta museum, oldest 
in India; was established as far 
back as in the eighteenth century. 
Even today one of the most well- 
equipped ones in the country, 
it is among the finest in Asia. ` 


| eee has a long tradition 


After Independence four im- 
portant museums—the Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras (founded 
in 1851), the Government Museum, 
Trivandrum (founded in 1857), 
the Central Museum, Nagpur and 
the State Museum, Lucknow 
(bath founded in 1863)—have 
tneir centenaries. ` 


There are today over 200 
museums of different kinds in 
various parts of the country, about 
one-third of which are considerably 


rich in their collections and ade- 
quate in their programmes. 


The National Museum at New 
Delhi is among the newest crea- 
tions in the series of museums. 
It was established as recently as- 
in 1949 after the showing in New 
Delhi, in the Viceregal Lodge (now 
Rashtrapati Bhavan), of the great 
survey exhibition of Indian art 
onits return from London in 1948. 
For the first time then we had - 
a well chosen representative survey 
of art from the most important 
centres of India. Never before 
could any of our museums exhibit 
such a representative collection. | 
This led to a demand for a National 
Museum, followed by a quick’ 
decision to establish one. After 
the completion of the imposing 
building on Janpath in 1960 all the 


survey exhibits were removed from 
Rashtrapati Bhavan. Even though 
the building housing the National 
Museum is gigantic, it is inade- 
quate for showing the entire col-, - 
lection. i 

Despite its short period of 
existence, the National Museum 
has acquired a fairly good col- 
lection and continues to add to it 
in order to represent the vast 
panorama of India in archaelogy 
and art. But sadly the number of 
new. additions every year is smaller 
than could be desired. As the days 
pass museum pieces become rarer 
but a museum cannot afford to be 
. Static. Irrespective of the costs 
involved it should go on acquiring 
rare objects of value. From the 
point of view of research, few ins- 
titutes can be as rewarding as a 
good museum in an appropriate 
chronological setting. Obviously, 
the plans of the National Museums 
are hampered by lack of funds” 

Some of the exhibits, especially 
those of interest to anthropology, 
textiles and painting are * very 
large in size and will have to be 
rotated. Some of them could be 
changed at frequent intervals. 

Recently the National Museum 


started certain activities for the * 


people’s education, The conserva- 
tion lab@ratory and the various 
workshops for the service of the 
preserves operate so as to give 
researchers amplé opportunities 
for research. 

The library is spacious and 
well arranged and catalogued. 
Thousands of readers visit and 
use the library having an adequate 
collection of books particularly 
those on art. Slides and repro- 
ductions are made available to 
those requiring -them for studies. 
The section is open for reference 
on Sundays and other holidays 
apart from the working days. The 
educational services of the Mu- 
seum are expanding their activities 
rapidly. They arrange guided 
tours, extension lectures and oc- 
casionally special loan exhibitions 
in local educational centres. In 


various schools the National 
Museum conducts lecture clas- 
ses. 


The Museum has now started 
producing replica in plaster cast 
of the masterpieces of sculpture 
from temple art. They are rea- 
sonably priced and popular with 


the visitors. Some of them like 
the women writing love letters, 
amorous couple, Survachase and 
Kankalamurthi deserve praise for 
their execution and resemble clo- 


FILM 


sely their originals. It is good to 
make these objects available to the 
common man wand the National 
Museùm has well thought out 
this programme. 


é 


An Experiment with Dreams 


NOMINAL part of the 

dream, not so overtly 

used in the concluding 
phase of Purnendu Pattrea’s 
first film Swapna Niye (dreams), 
awkwardly resembles a scene 
in the Czech film, The Shop 
on the Main Sreet. Remem- 
ber the grand old Jewess and 
her petrified shop-boy , step- 
ping unwearily into the sublime 
world of peace. This is merely a 
reference and that too by no 
means intended to oompare the 
two films. 

In fact, it is not difficult to 
find more references in Swapna 
Niye. Quite a few shots, cleverly 
taken, remind one of some 
Purnendu Pattrea’s big brothers in 
the Bengali film, including Satyajit 
Ray. Still there are a few that 
ably go: to the credit of Pattrea. 
Critics largely banked upon these 
flanges while paying the director 
in optimist’s coin. 

Fortunately for Pattrea, he 
has the good luck of seeing himself 
quite up in his directorial debut, 
so far as critics’ deliberations 
are ooncerned. Film-makers rarely 
get such a sympathetic Press. 
Despite being languidly floppish, 
Swapna Niye is a different film. 
(What, after all, is the use of 
being different and bad-in one !). 

The film is based on a story 
by Premendra Mitra. Themati- 
cally it has an unusual grounding 
on dreams and reality sharply 
juxtaposed. Three people—in- 
cluding the -hero, Bijon, go off 
from the clamour, of Calcutta 
life to iave a time in a village, 
Telenapota; life where has come 
almost to a standstill. There the 
hero slowly involves himself in 
an agonising drama. We find the 
blind and ageing lady in her dark 


home, feverishly waiting for the- 


return of one Niranjan, who had 
promised to marry her pale-faced 


a 
ee 


daughter, Jamini. She takes Bijon 
as Niranjan, and hopelessly col- 
lapses when the truth is revealed 
to her. Bijon feels himself guilty 
of—perhaps— murdering Jamini’s 
mother. Haunted and puzzled, 
Bijon leaves Telenapota ; but be- 
fore that meets the toned-down 
Jamini, drops a few words and 
leaves behind his ring for her. 
In the train co-passengers find 
Bijon terribly sick. Audience in 
their turn find him dreaming that 
he and Jamini are happily con- 
jugated. ~ 

The original story has a 
sarcastic touch, meaning obviously 
the Telenapota affair as a real 
dream. In the over-urgent script 
Pattrea revised the original, added 
sub-plots, involving a lanky 
zamindar and his lonely wife 
(played by Madhabi Mukherjee). 
In the process he has imported 
artificiality into authenticity ; 
what is more, he has allowed his 
hero (Arun Mukherjee) to behve 
like a clown. 

The director seems to have 
lived in two minds with the script 
as well as the characters. This 
uncertainty is evenly spread all 
over the film, so much so that the 
viewers are forced to see a ten- 
minute-long - experiment with 
dreams well after the story reason- 
ably ends. f 

Pattrea is adventurous and 
has guts to toy with the danger 
inherent in being an experimental- 
ist. What he lacks is the sense of 
harmony so inevitable to tie-up 
events congruously, to give them 
a meaning and, above all, a pur- 
pose. While a good film neces- 
sarily needs imagination aptly 
combined with logic, tricky use 
of the camera only fails to support 
the claim. That is that, even if 
Ravishanker stands responsible 


for the music. 
Dibyendu Palit 
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BETWEEN CONFLICTING PULLS 


NEHRU: A Contemporary’s Estimate by Walter 
Crocker; with a Foreword by Arnold Toynbee. 


(George Allen 

ANY writers fascinated by 
M the multifaceted nature of 

Nehru liave turned their 
talents towards writing a book 
on him, Many books have been 
written and, no doubt, many more 
will be attempted, the writers 
doing their best to capture on 
pen and paper as many sides of 
the elusive character that was 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s. 

Mr. Walter Crocker is yet an- 
other who has succumbed to this 
challenge. His book termed as 
‘A Contemporary’s estimate’ 
is just that. Reading this very 
easily read book, one gets the 
feeling that the writer has taokled 
a subject, where the very force 
and fascination of the man on 
whom he is writing, has drawn 
him in contrary directions. One 
feels that Crocker on the one 
hand has tremendous admiration 
for Nehru, yet at tbe back of his 
mind is the thought that as a re- 
ptesentative from the West—he 
was the Australian High Commis- 
sioner in New Delhi—hbe has to 
censure many of Nehru’s actions. 
While doing so he realises that to 
many he may appear partisan, 
therefore he bends over buckwards 
in his attempts to be just and im- 
partial. Thus, ‘The Goa Action’ 
where he quotes foreign cor- 
respondents (all from Britain and 
the U.S.A.) that is, from New 
York Times, The Times etc., as 
having been struck by “The lies— 
fantastic lies about the internal 
situation in Goa being poured 
out over the Indian Radio and in 
the Indian Press prior to and dur- 
ing the invasion”. According to 
Mr. Crocker’s newspaper reports, 
the Goans were so happy and 
content under the Portuguese, that 
India has had “....a handful 
mostly clerks and union political 
types brought down from Bom- 
bay and dressed up for the occa- 
sion for photographic propaganda 
purposes....”, during the Goa 
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Movement. Mr. Crocker goes on 
to declare in a highly indulgent 
tone that though Portugal was 
not above criticism its only fault 
was that it insisted on an “un- 
realistic attitude’. Here we see 
Crocker in his role of “Great 
White Father”, sitting in judg- 
ment and declaring that “Nehru 
has been a naughty boy ənd no 
one can deny it.” 


Similarly his verdict on Nehru’s ‘ 


stand on Kashmir, where one 
gets the feeling of pomposity in his 
attitude of “....Whatever it is, 
Nehru was wrong and India must 
see it and admit it.” The West 
and Mr. Crocker are unanimous 
in their inability to realise that 
just as they would not tolerate 
any interference in their internal 
affairs, India also does not do so. 
Accordingly much unasked for 
views and ruminations on right 
and wrong are put forward in the 
pages dealing with this subject. 

China again is tackled with an 
air of indulgence. Perhaps Chou 
En-lai felt Nehru was double 
dealing; perhaps Nehru felt Chou 
En-lai overtly arrogant and unwil- 
ling to compromise. 

These pin-pricks are there in 
the book but one is totally dis- 
armed when one reads and feels 
the unstinting admiration in the 
words. “The tasks Nehru set him- 
self were tasks for a giant. Some 
of them the task of Sisyphus. No 
ruler could carry such a burden 
without faltering. What is remar- 
kable is not that he experienced 
failures, but that he did not col- 
lapse and that he did achieve 
some success....” (p. 170) or 
when one finds Mr Crocker dec- 
laring that “It was my job to 
watch Nehru day by day. Had my 
job in Dehi been anything else 
I would still have watched him out 
of interest—almost helpless in- 
terest,” or “Most people found 
Nehru captivating. I certainly did. 
When in his presence, I usually 


found it necessary to keep jolting 
myself back into detachment.” 
There I think we have the key note 
of the book of a man who found 
Nehru captivating and found 
himself in helpless interest to the 
point of having to remind himself 
that as a representative of the 
Western world and its views, he 
would have to judge Nehru on 
their standards. Thus we have a 
book written by a man captured 
like so many others by the Nehru 
charm and personality yet having 
to jolt himself into declaring the 
oft-declared views of the 
West. 

Other points of interest are 
Mr. Crocker’s views on Krishna 
Menon and Rajagopalachari. Mr. 
Crocker’s views on Menon differ 
from the usual, thus (pages 155- 
56) when he declares that the 
foreign press views on Menon 
reached a point “when ignorance 
becomes ludicrous.” 


Altogether a book worth read- 
ing for its very personalised style 
and freshness in tackling the oft- 
written about subjects of Nehru 
and his success and failures. Mr. 
Crocker has written a book which 
even though it repeats the hackn- 
eyed views of the West has that 
essential element—a highly sym- 
pathetic attitude and a striving 
for understanding che complexi- 
ties of a man who in the midst 
of adulation bordering on 
adoration remained  essentiallv 
lonely. 


Professor Toynbee’s foreword 
contains a moving passage: “I 
took delight in Nehru as a_beauti- 
ful living creature—one of the 
noble works of God's creation. 
He delighted me by his youthful- 
ness of spirit and body—a youth- 
fulness that he retained till after 
he had turned seventy. He deligh- 
ted me by his spontaneity, by his 
utter freedom from pompousness, 


-and by his complete immunity 


to the corrupting influence of 
power”. .. Toynbee agrees with 
the author’s view that “this lo- 
vable man’ seems to have deve- 
loped something like a horror of 
intimacy.” He says that Nehru 
had_a trait common to all power- 
ful personalities: “Their radiation 
produces different effects at dif- 
ferent ranges.” 

Sunanda Das 
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- A ; Formula for Delhi = 


HABIB TANVIR 


URING my last trip abroad, 


I casually asked one 
of the sponsors of -my 
tour as to whether his 
country was also considering 


extending practical assistance to 
developing countries in the field 
of arts, particularly theatre. His 
reply naturally was that some 
Asian -countries like India had 
enough multi-millionaire indus- 
trialists, who eould easily establish 
foundations’ for the promotion 
of culture; which put me to 
shame for even asking the ques- 
tion. 

Indeed, I have approached 
some of tbese millionaires’ but 
in vain. On my return, I wrote 
to a leading—by reputation an 
enlightened—industrialist. A 
well-known patron of art, he 
explained to me that his active 
interest in cultural matters went 
as far as painting but no further. 
Patronising painters, he said, 
required no organised effort; but 
promoting a professional theatre 
was a complex affair, from a 
managerial point of view, for 
which he had no time. 

Who then would have the 
time ? Time and money for the 
theatre ? Moneyed men and 
women of the private sector are 
not willing to take interest in the 
theatre except for their own 
narrow ends. The artists have 
the time and talent but no money. 
The Government has the money 
to give to the theatre but neither 
the will nor the vision to spend 

„it intelligently. From govern- 
ment sources, money mostly goes 
to F moneyed and the influen- 
tial, 
concerned. The talented are 
often left out in the name of 
democratic distribution of assis- 
tance.” 
' A friend of mine, hailing 
from Kerala, remarked after 
reading this column in last week’s 
Mainstream that if some of the 
theatre artists could do it in 
. Kerala, why couldn’t some others 
build a professional theatre on 
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as - far as the theatre is, 


- 


is that Delhi is 


jj 


their own here in Delhi too. 


_ Well, they. have been trying for 


the last two decades without 
manifest success. The answer 
not Kerala. 
Nor is it Bengal. 

A professional theatre is built, 
not if you can show each newly- 
produced play for four or twenty 
evenings, as is the case at present 
in Delhi, but when most of your 
plays begin to run for hundreds 
of nights, as so often happens 
in~ leading Calcutta theatres. 

A theatre audience is no doubt 
being built in the capital due 
mainly to the persistent effort 
of some amateur groups. But 
the process is too slow and the 
results too erratic to be reassur- 
ing. The situation may improve, 
if a big concerted effort is made, 
both by artists and the Govern- 
ment. - 


Chicago Producer 


A noted producer of Chicago, 
facing the same paradox, had a 
simple answer to the problem. 
His was a small, experimental 


art theatre, known as'the “Second ` 


City. Its reputation in the U.S.A. 
is high but it is hardly a thriving 
concern. No other city except 
New York—it is generally argu- 
ed—would ever be able to achieve 
a broadway of theatres, so to 
speak. It is supposed that 
Chicago, at least, would never 
have flourishing theatres of a 
high standard. The Second City 
is well known for having turned 
out a number of young artists 
of calibre; but it loses them all 
to New York continually. My 
friend had a complex plan to 
check this trend of events. 

He launched another ex- 
perimental theatre off-Braodway 
in the Greenwich Village in New 
York. This was done with the 
aim of receiving his absconding 
Chicago artists back in New 
York. It was hoped—and right- 
ly—that after they would have 
got over their first flush df en- 
thusiasm; got sick of commer- 


cial Broadway or thrown out by 

it, as so often happens, such 

artists would again look more 

edifying activity in the theatre. 

If the lure of New York still 

persisted in them, they could 

stay there but occasionally work - 
in this other theatre. 

Applying the same formula 
to Chicago audience, this shrewd 
producer came to the paradoxical 
conclusion that while Chicago 
could perhaps not support a 
single large theatre of a high 
standard, it would certainly be 
able to sustain several large 
theatres of quality all at once. 
So he planned to start in different 
parts of Chicago three or four 
theatres simultaneously devoted 
to different genres of drama like 
serious plays, musical plays, farce 
etc. His contention was that 
an audience was always unpredict- - 
able. It was difficult to tell at 
a given time what kind of drama . 
might suddenly prove popular 
with an audience. A single 
theatre could hardly be expected 
to cope with the vagaries of 
theatre-goers. If a single play 
was a flop, a theatre might easily 
get sunk. But all the plays in 
a city can never fail at the box- 
office at the same time. When 
a play really cliques with -an 
audience, ft more than compen- 
sates for many another loss. If 
several theatres, catering to diffe- . 
rent audiences, .are controlled by 
one organisation, one successful 
theatre would make good the 
losses of all other theatres. 

This, of course, was the way of 
thinking of a man from a country 
of Big Business. With 
modifications, however, the for- 
mula can perhaps be applied to 
the conditions in Delhi. In our. 
case, the Central budgetary con- 
trol and financial management of 
a multi-group theatre may belong 
to the Government instead of a 
business entrepreneur. There 
are producers of several styles 
of theatre languishing in Delhi, 
together with a number of good 
singers, dancers and actors. The 
city itself is big and growing; 
and there are all types of audiences 
living in its far-flung parts. Ifa 
determined effort is made, 
probably the theatre can yet be 
proved a viable, if not a 
profitable, proposition in Delhi. 
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F NARMED and peaceful, we faced a proud 
U empire, not looking for aid to any other country 
and relying only on ourselves. This gave us 
„the strength that sustained us during our struggle for 
independence. If we had faith and self-confidence 
“when to outward seeming we were powerless, then 
surely we are much better off today when we are a 
«free people with the strength of a great country behind 
Bus. Why then should our faith and our confidence in 
ourselves weaken ? 
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q We must learn to depend on ourselves and not 
Blook to others for help every time we are in trouble. 
‘Certainly we want to make friends with the rest of 
the world. We also seek the goodwill and co-ope- 
ration of all those who reside in this country, whatever 

their race or nationality. We welcome help and co- 
operation from every quarter, but we must depend 
primarily on our own resources. We should not 
forget that those who lean too much on others tend 
E” become weak and helpless themselves. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 





SUPER BAZAR 


AM surprised to read the 
I indirect attack on the Super 

Bazar in the “Scrapbook” 
feature (Mainstream, August 6). 
Į feel this is unjustified. 

What is wrong with the Supér 
Bazar? The supermarket is the 
natural outgrowth of retail distri- 
bution in a mass consumption 
society either under Capitalism 
or Communism. Our society may 
not have reached that stage. But 
the supermarket has certain eco- 
nomic effects which should be 
common to all societies. It stimu- 
lates and standardises produc- 
tion, provides fixed prices and an 
easy and efficient service. It is the 
only sales organisation which 
helped to reduce the cost of distri- 
bution, which even in the economy 
-conscious Western countries 
ranges between 30 and 50 per 
cent, engaging 10-15 per cent of 
the total employed population. 
It is equally the best means to 
save labour, though this is not 
yet an urgent problem in India. 
The only case-made by economists 
and others -against the super- 
market is that it is impersonal in 
its service. But I.am not aware of 
a shop in Delhi which thrives on 
the quality of its personal service. 

Now to answer some points 
raised against the Super Bazar. 
Its ability to influence prices may 
be limited as ‘Narada’ says, but, 
equally, it can be unlimited. This 
depends on the ability of manage- 
ment. Just as the basic industry 
in the public sector is supposed to 
regulate the growth aand price 
structure of the entire economy, 
the supermarket can play an 
effective role in the regulation of 
retail prices. In fact, the Super 
Bazar prices have begun to in- 
fluence the Delhi Market consi- 
derably. This is my personal ex- 
perience. How long this will 
continue is another matter and I 
hope the Super Bazar authorities 
will not forget that it is for reduc- 
ing prices that it was primarily 
set up. Once they give up this 
objective, they will deserve public 
condemnation. 


The setting up of the Bazar 
may be an election strategy, but 
this is a facile charge which can 
be made against any other project 
duzing this election year. In any 
case, it is too early to make any 
judgment. : 

Ration shops are no substitute 
for supermarkets, though for the 
poor people they may be the only 
means to get goods at fair prices. 
because they are easily- accessible 
to them. But both have different 
economic functions. No private 
shopkeeper is ever afraid of ration 
shops in his neighbourhood, at 
least not of the types we have in 
Delhi, but he is visibly worried 
over the Super Bazar. Bigness 
certainly counts. A few giant Super 
Bezars are formidable weapons 
against retailers. 

Regarding the antecedents of 
the men behind the Super Bazar, 
I have little knowledge, but I 
am aware that a few projects they 
heve undertaken in Delhi have 
been great successes. This cannot 
be said of Delhi’s cooperative 
movement, which should have, 
in fact, organised not only fair 
price shops for the poor but also 
supermarkets. But it could not 
produce one efficient man from 
its organisation. The proof is in 
its failure. However, I am not 
saying that the belief of these 
men is not important. Indeed, it 
is. But it should be viewed in the 
background of the general cor- 
ruption in the character of the 
rulers and the ruled of this 
country. 

I hope that ‘Narada’ meant by 
the expose to put these men on 
the alert, rather than to haul them 
down or bring the supermarket 
idea to condemnation. 


New Delhi Economist 


Narada writes : 


DO not condemn the super- 
market idea. In fact, I buy 
my eggs from the Super Bazar. 
However, I cannot look at the 
Bazar and its managing agency— 
the ICU—merely as a penny-wise 


consumer. My basic question re- 
mains: is the Super- Bazar promo- 
ting co-operation as a way of 
life, or is it more interested in 
promoting in our country some 
other ways of life? 

The ICU bosses may swear by 
their co-operative middle initial, 
but I found they were rather al- 
lergic to co-operative movements 
whether in farming or in other 
fields, and at the same time highly 
adventuresome in politics. I do 
not think it is funny, to say the 
least, that a person who was ar- 
rested under the D.LR. a few 
years ago for advocating the dis- 
missal of the legally-constituted 
government of the land headed 
by Jawaharlal Nehru should now 
preside over the Super Bazar as 
General Manager under his dau- 
ghter’s dispensation. 

If you look at the By-laws of 
the Super Bazar, and examine 
the part laying down its objects, 
you will search in vain for mention 
of the word ‘co-operative’. I would 
have liked to find an assurance 
that the objectives of the Society 
running the Bazar and its activi- 
ties would be guided by the prin- 
ciples of co-operation. But then 
it is just as well that such princi- 
ples have not been invoked, for 
the Rochtdele principles—which 
are the starting point and the basic 
principles of modern consumers’ 
cooperation—specifically forbid 
“political discrimination.” 

I realize political discrimina- 
tion is a difficult thing for the 
1.C.U. to eschew. I have yet to see 
in the Super Bazar news-stand 
Indian journals other than Current, 
Caravan and Careers Digest. While 
the politics of the latter two are 
nondescript, Currenf’s politics is 
well-known. I would think selling 
India’s largest circulated weekly, 
too, would be good business and 
at the same time providing a 
public service to the customers, 
but of course Blitz’s politics has 
not so far seen it through the 
Super Bazar doors. Modesty for- 
bids us from mentioning some 
other magazines which may fol 
low a certain political line. 

The only British journal we 
noted was the highbrow Encounte) 
of C.I.A.-subsidy fame. However, 
American magazines are plenty— 
from ` Time-Newsweek to Inside 

(Continued on page 20) 
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An Unhealthy Practice 


HE Prime Minisier’s “informal” reference of the issues raised 
by the reports of the Public Accounts Committee of Parliament 
in relation tc the conduct of a Cabinet Minister to the Attorney- 

General for his “personal” opinion raises a question of considerable 
public interest. ; 

The Attorney-General is the highest law officer of the Govern- 
ment, and while it may be difficult to object on purely constitutional 
grounds to the Prime Minister’s informal sounding of opinion, such a 
practice cannot be said to accord with the highest traditions of demo- 
cratic procedure. If a reference to the Attorney-General is indeed 
fcund absolutely necessary, it should be made publicly and Parliament 
should be duly informed of it; and if the officer feels called upon to 
express an opinion on the basis of the material made available to him, 
he should be enabled to state his views and the supporting reasons 
therefor in public, particularly in a case which involves no state secret. 

A private reference and a reciprocal expression of personal opinion 
have hardly any validity in the context of democratic functioning; 
on the other hand, such a procedure only helps to strengthen doubts 
in the public mind. It begins to look as if the Goyernment resorts 
to this method in order that rumours about the opinion offered may 
gain currency, so that the impact of a public demand for a judicial 
inquiry into the conduct of a Minister may be considerably reduced. 
If the Attorney-General’s opinion takes the form of a public document, 
it will help clear the atmosphere and enable Members of Parliament as 
well as others to satisfy themselves in regard to its validity. 

It is true that on certain previous occasions similar informal refere- 
neces were made to Judges of the Supreme Court; but then it is equally 
true that many eminent members of the Bench and the Bar were not 
very happy over the procedure adopted. Public opinion has always 
been in favour of such scrutiny being donein the open. Ina domocracy 
such as ours any other course is hardly likely to commend itself. 

The larger issue raised by the procedure adopted by Srimati Indira 
Gandhi relates to the expression of private opinions by persons holding 
public office. The issue is not, of course, confined to what the Attorney- 
General or a Judge has to say about the conduct of a Minister. 

It covers the airing of views by persons holding public office which 
are contradictory to the known policies of the Government duly 
approved by Parliament and the people. There have been cases of 
highly-placed officials as well as Ministers speaking “informally” and 
expressing views which run counter to national policies as well as the 
announced programmes of the ruling party of which the Ministers are 
members. The statements made by certain ICS officers in foreign 
countries about our socialist goal as well as about the scope of and 
facilities for foreign investment in India are well known. Sri Patil’s 
uninhibited utterances, especially while abroad and often at gatherings 
of traders, businessmen and industrial magnates within the country, 
seldom lead even to admonition, not to speak of the more drastic 
action which would be appropriate. And Sri Patil is not the only 
Minister to have developed this unhealthy habit. 

It is time the Government paid attention to this question of public 
and private opinions of those constituting it. It should either prevent 
the creation of confusion in the public mind by its members speaking 
with many voices, or it should remove those who personally do not 
subscribe to the basic policies accepted by the Government as a whole. 
To do neither would amount to continued perpetration of fraud on the 
people. So far as officials are concered, the course open to the 
Government is simple: the offending ones should be publitly repriman- 
ded and removed from their positions. 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS ` 


HEN platitudes pass off 

for political wisdom, it 

is inevitable that one 

should feel that there is something 
unreal in New Delhi. 

And that was precisely the 


` deadening feeling one got listen- 


ing to the Prime Minister after 
a day’s exciting debate on the 
Public Accounts Committee 
reports and Sri Subramaniam’s 
handling of Aminchand Pyare- 
lal, a celebrity which has already 


` reached the eminence of Mundhra 


in the Capital. Those who 
attacked the Food Minister—at 
least most of the leading ones 
among theni—had. marshalled 
their argument and disclosed new 
facts; Sri Morarka was a model 
of discretion and circumspection; 
Sri Subramaniam himself showed 
humility, so rare a quality in him 
in the last one year; and yet the 
Government supporters came out 
poorly though not as poorly as 


. the Ministers and the Prime 


Minister herself. None of the 
important issues, political, ethical 
or constitutional, were properly 
treated by them; she spoke in 
the manner of a` pious Sunday 
school homily.- Many observers 
in New Delhi felt that Smt 
Gandhi had missed a golden 
opportunity of boldly. going in 


for a full-fledged public enquiry ` 


into allthe Steel Ministry mis- 


maniam go, she could have by 
one stroke-considerably improved 
the image of her Government. 
For, Sri Subramaniam is a liabili- 
ty for her because of his politics 
of PL-480. 

The political atrophy of the 
Government could be seen from 
its predicament: it was neither 
prepared to set up a Chagla- 
type judicial enquiry into the 
Mundhra affairs nor was it ready 
to, accept Sri Madhu Limaye’s 
motion paying tribute to the 
PAC. This inanity led it to 
make short shrift of parlamen- 
‘tary procedure, and in the bargain, 
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-déeds, and by letting Sri Subra- ` 


it could earn only public mis- 
giving since it could not hide its 
unwillingness to have a proper 
probe into all the irregularities 
of .the Steel Ministry which have 
been further highlighted by the 


latest, fiftysixth, report of 
the PAC. And in the 
Central Hall one got the 


definite feeling that not even the 
bulk of the Congress MPs could 
be convinced that this Govern- 
ment’s stand was above board. 


Sri Morarka’s plea for a 
strong probe body, with the 
‘Aminchand  Pyarelals being 


powerful people with contacts 
at high levels, has an important 


relevance. One of the names 
being heard of in connection 
with the proposed three-man 


enquiry body is that of Sri Asoke 
Chanda, known to be close to 
Smt Gandhi but more, known 
for his flair for politicking. Some. 
people in New Delhi would not 
like te equate him with Caeser’s 
wife. / 

A rather disturbing feature of 
the entire controversy has been 
the stress on the North-versus- 
South aspect. At one stage a 
former Cabinet Minister from 
the South warned that over 40 
MPs from the South would 
resign if Sri Subramaniam had 
to quit. 

As a counter-attack some of 
Sri Subramaniam’s supporters 
have been publicising the PAC’s 
strong criticism of the Commerce 
Ministry’s conduct in relation to 
the art silk export promotion 
scheme, involving a loss of Rs. 
5.29 crores. In view of the demand 
for 'a probe into this case—no 
doubt a fair demand—Sri Manu- 
bhai Shah faces ‘a crisis which 
may not be less harrowing than 
Sri Subramaniam’s. Incidentally, 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari is a little 
upset zhat the latest PAC Report 
wants a probe into Steel affairs 
from 1951, which . certainly 
covers the period when he hand- 
led Steel and Sri Bhoothalingam 


is known as his star favourite. 

Sri Subramaniam’s was not 
a case of “witch-hunting” as Smt 
Gandhi‘ rather pompously tried . 
to-make out : in fact, New Delhi 
opinion felt that Sri Subrama- 
niam was only guilty of acquiesc- 
ing in the corrupt practices in 
which other high-ups were in- 
volved. ‘And the entire episode 
would Jong remain an ugly but 
unforgotten skeleton in the 
Government’s cupboard. One 
acutely missed a Feroze’ Gandhi 
today to do a bit of spring-clean- 
ing of it. There are Congress 
M.P.s- who could have’ taken 
up the job but the compulsion 
of the coming General Elections 
has sealed their lips since they 
would not like to be attacked. by 
the ‘Establishment that their ex- 
posures would help the Oppo- 
sition, 3 

It is this consideration which 
to a large measure has led the 
Congress President to advise 
that there should be status -quo 
for the present in all Ministerial 
teams, both Central and at the 
State level. Sri Kamaraj made 
„it clear that he would not like to 
defend any Minister if mala fides 
are evident against him; and 
perhaps he also felt that Sri 
Subramaniam’s return to Madras 
politics might not be a very 
wholesome development for Con- 
gress homogeneity in his home 
State. : 


Sri Kamaraj’s firm stand 
in favour of status quo seems to 
have saved Sri Nanda, at least 
for the time being. The move 
to replace him by Sri Patil has 
been stdved off, though there is 
little evidence to’ show that a 
total rapprochement has been 
effected between the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Home Minister. 
Differences on important issues 
persist; for instance, the approach 
to Sheikh Abdullah. On .this 
count, Sri Nanda’s views are 
nearer to Sri Sadiq’s. than Smt 
Gandhi’s, and it was not with- 
out reason that some of the 
senior Congress MPs were so 
insistent in Parliament on getting 
the Prime Ministers personal 
assurance that Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s recent tete-a-tete with 
the detained Sheikh would not 
be reflected in any shift in the 
Government’s stand. 


MAINSTREAM 


The Congress President’s 
advice for the retention of status 
, quo would perhaps have carried 
little weight if the hectic behind- 
the-scene goings-on for an ad- 
justment with Sri Morarji Desai, 
which marked ‘the days immedia- 
tely preceding Sri Kamaraj’s re- 
turn to the Capital from Madras, 
had succeeded. The efforts to 
- , make Sri Desai part of the present 
Establishment were made in all 
seriousness and were strenuously 
pursued. 

The -deal, however, could not 
be put through, though one would 
not be surprised if it came up 
after some time. Proddings in 
the Morarji circles indicate that 
besides being made the Deputy’ 
Prime Minister, Sri Desai’s terms 
laid down the inclusion into the 
Cabinet of two front-bench Con- 
gress MPs (one of them is believ- 
ed to be Sri Hanumanthayya) 
and three lesser lights as Deputy 
Ministers or State Ministers. 

The most important point in 
Sri Desai’s charter of demands is 
- understood to have been the re- 
installation of Sri C. B. Gupta 
as the U. P, Chief Minister. This 
would have been a difficult lump 
to swallow for Smt Gandhi, 
since the complexities of power 
struggle in U.P. Congress do 
not make it easy for her to let 
' Sri Gupta : stage a triumphant 
come-back. Besides, Sri Kama- 


raj is definitely against the oust- | 


ing of Smt Kripalani from Chief 
Ministership of U. P. 


Reports are also current in 
New Delhi that Sri Chavan had 
had a talk with Sri Morarji 
Desai, in course of which the 
Defence Minister pressed Sri Desai 
to return to the Cabinet and 
told him that if he so desired he 
could jseléct’ for himself any 
one of the four key portfolios— 
Home, Finance, Defence and 
External Affairs. 

If the approaches to Sri Desai 
have not yet borne fruit, it -can- 
not be said that they have broken 
down irrevocably. For the pre- 
sent, Smt Gandhi seems to have 
found it difficult to accede to 
Sri Desai’s terms, while Sri Desai 
on his part could not think of 
letting down Sri C. B. Gupta and 
joining the Cabinet as per Sri 
Chavan’s reported offer. 

As things stand today, New 
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.the Congress 


Delhi observers believe that Smt 


Gandhi would prefer’ to avoid 
an open confrontation with Sri 
Kamaraj, and a showdown with 
President could 
not possibly have been averted 
had she gone in for a reshuffle 
of the Cabinet without at the 
same time- being assured of Sri 


-Morarji Desai’s cooperation. — 
-” Meanwhile, the Prime Minis- 
ter is reported to have sounded | 


some of the “young blood’’ among 
her supporters to join the Minis- 
try. Atleast three of them are 
being tipped for ministerial assign- 
ments though there seems to be 
none for a Cabinet appointment. 

The induction of such elements 
would make little difference in 


the public estimate of Smt 
Gandhi’s team; for otherwise 
Sri Dinesh Singh and Smt 


Nandini Satpathi could have com- 
pensated for all the liabilities that 
Sri Asoka Mehta and Sri 
Subramaniam have brought to 


-her team. What is needed today 
is a bold turn-back from the . 


capitulationist policies that “Smt 
Gandhi has been pursuing and 
for that purpose, the inclusion of 
stalwarts of the standing of 
Sri Krishna Menon—who in the 
public eye symbolises the adhe- 
rence of certain basic policies— 
alone could have restored the 
balance in the Cabinet. The 
weakness in Smt Gandhi’s poli- 
tical posture is bound to continue 
so long as she refuses to forge the 
completest understanding with Sri 


Kamaraj. 
x * * 
RI HUMAYUN KABIR’S 
refusal to take Congress 


ticket from the West ‘Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Committee is a 
significant pointer to the deterio- 
ration in the position of official 
Congress in West Bengal. Al- 


though Sri Kabir personally has 


not been very active in recent 
years in the day-to-day politics 
of his home State, he has long 
been identified with the dis- 
sident -trend inside Sri Atulya 
Ghosh’s empire even in its hey- 
days. 


The ‘open revolt of Sri Ajoy, 


Mukherji’s group culminating in 


the formation of the Bangla. 


Congress has already discredited 
Sri Atulya Ghosh’s standing in 
the all-India sphere. Since Sri 


Mukherji could not be bracketed 
with Right-wing rebels as in other 
States, such as in Kerala, the 
embarrassment to Sri Ghosh has. 
been all the more acute. How- 
eyer, the hope was entertained in 
many circles, particularly outsitte 
Bengal, that ‘perhaps’ Sri Ghosh’s 

team would somehow be able to 
retain its majority in the coming 
General Elections. Sri Kabir’s 
dissociation with Sri Ghosh’s 
outfit would definitely make it 
more difficult. for Sri Ghosh to 
carry conviction with the High 
Command. ~ 

Meanwhile, it is understood 
that the Centre has received 
through its own official agencies 
an interesting assessment of elec- 
tion prospects of the Congress 
in West Bengal. According to 
this appraisal, the cfficial Con- 
gress is not expected to retain its 
majority in the West Bengal 
Assembly; even if it does, ‘it 
would not be able to continue 
in Government for long and the 
President’s Rule would come in 
six months, 

An important element in the 
development in West Bengal, as 
in many other parts of the coun- 
try, is the realisation in Con- 
gress High Command circles 
that this time they cannot count 
on the blind support of the largest 
chunk of minority votes as they 
did in the previous elections. As 
the ruling party with an over- 
whelming majority in the legis- 
lature, it was but natural for the 
Congress to rally minority sup- 
port as the only effective protec- 
“tor of its interest through ad- 
ministrative measures. 

This time, however, various 
factors have led to a situation 
in which the Congress cannot take 
the support of the minority com- 
munity for granted. In this res- 
pect, Sri Atulya Ghosh is believed 
to be realistic enough to under- 
stand the gravity of the crisis 
that faces West Bengal Congress 
today. Sri Kabir’s stand will 
have significant impact on this 
aspect of the question although 
he himself has’ scrupulously 
‘avoided a narrow communal ap- 


` proach in his political life. There 


are indications that the Prime 
Minister has taken a serious view 
of the matter. : 
August 23 N.C. 


G PAC and After 


CONGRESSMAN 


HE Union Government's 
decision to set up a commit- 
tee of inquiry to “examine 

all matters” connected with the 
steel transactions referred to in 
the reports of the Public Accounts 
Committee will not satisfy those 
who feel that the whole truth 
regarding the responsibility of the 
verious Ministers in charge of 
the Steel Ministry during the 
relevant periods should be brought 
out in the public interest. When 
it has become clear that the PAC 
reports concerned have established 
the need for further investigation 
if the possible motives and pres- 
sures behind the favours done to 
the firm of Aminchand Pyarelal, 
It is only legitimate for the Op- 
position to demand that any 
inquiry instituted should be fool- 
proof: hence the demand for a 
proper judicial inquiry, which the 
Prime Minister has unfortunately 
chosen to reject- out of hand. 
All that she has agreed to is to 
set up an inquiry committee to 
“examine all matters” connected 
with the steel deals. 


Real Difference 


The difference between the 
kind of inquiry envisaged by the 
Government and a full and thoro- 
ugh investigation by a commission 
of inquiry is obvious enough. 
The proposed committee, even if 
respected public men are included 
in it, will be ineffective to the 
extent that it will lack the powers 
necessary to inspect all records, 
summon witnesses and adopt 
such other procedures as will 
enable it to get at the entire truth. 
Only a regularly-constituted 
commission. of inquiry will possess 
the necessary authority to do all 
this and arrive at the facts in 
a manner which ill satisfy pu- 
blic opinion completely. 

It has to be borne in mind that 
during the debate on the PAC’ s 


‘conclusions, allegations were made 
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against more than one Minister, 
thus bringing the entire Govern- 
ment into the picture. The 
Government is not doing justice 
either to itself or to the public 
men who may be called upon to 
serve on the proposed inquiry 
committee by the procedure it 
has chosen to adopt, for such an 
inquiry will not help to remove 
the cloud over the heads of the 
Ministers concerned and will also 
place the persons chosen to serve 
on the committee in the difficult 
position of having to pronounce 
judgment without being able to 
conduct a complete investigation. 
The unsatifactory nature of in- 
vestigation against Sri K.D. 
Malaviya can hardy be ignored. 


Procedure 


Another important question 
that arises out of the discussions 
in Lok Sabha over the charges 
against the steel Ministry relates 
to the procedure to be adop- 
ted when Cabinet , Ministers’ 
responsibility for particular 
controversial transactions is at 
issue. Sri Subramaniam has 
refused to resign on the con- 
venient pretext that Opposition 
members had not questioned his 
bona fides, while the fact is that 
this is precisely the question that 
the Opposition members want 
settled through a proper judi- 
cial inquiry. On a similar occa- 
sion in the past Sri T.T.Krishna- 
machari took up the position 
that the Prime Minister should 
take a decision about his conti- 
nuance or otherwise in the Cabinet 
without reference to any extra- 
neous authority formally or 
informally. 

In the present instance there 
appears to have been an informal 
reference to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, although that functionary 
has not given any official opinion 
so far. In all such cases, where 
the Prime Minister either has 


doubts or is unwilling to shoulder 
the entire responsibility, the pro- 
per course would beto ask the 
Ministers concerned to step down 
from office and get clearance 
from a proper judicial body. 
The adoption of such a procedure 
has the advantage of providing 
a fair opportunity to the Mini- 
ster concerned to defend himself 
with all the relevant evidence 
and gives others implicated also 
a chance to place facts before the 
inquiry commission. Also, it 
obviates the need for bitter de- 
bates on the floor of Parlia- 
ment onthe basis of-doubt and 
conjecture. 

The success of a democracy 
depends entirely on the capacity 
of elected representatives of the 
people to continue to inspire public 
confidence. It follows that once 
doubts are expressed in the highest 
public forum regarding the con- 
duct of a Minister, the incumbent 
should feel bound to clear himself 
fully before the electorate. This 
means that he should step down 
from office and submit himself 
to a full-fledged inquiry. Once he is 
cleared he can no doubt re-enter 
the Cabinet considerably streng- 
thened. 


Against Democratic Tradition 


Of course there is an alterna- 
tive: the Prime Minister, if she (or 
he) feels that the Minister alone 
is not to be blamed but the entire 
Cabinet, can submit the resigna- 
tion of the whole Cabinet 
and seek a fresh mandate. The 
latter method will necessarily 
be in cases where the Cabinet 
as a whole has approved of the 
actions sought to be questioned. 
In any case, it is certainly not in 


' keeping with democratic practices 


and traditions to allow a Minister 
who has come under a cloud to 
continue in office and at the same 
time offer to hold an inquiry 
which will have all the limitations 
of a non-judicial investigation. - 
Sri Morarka’s warning about the 
influence and power of those in- 
volved js timely in this context. 

It would also be of interest 
to know why the Prime Minister 
has not acted on the basis of the 
Santhanam Committee’s recom- 
mendations regarding clearance 
of Ministers, which Lal Bahadur 
Shastri had accepted. 


MAINSTREAM 


á How Alarming is Pakistani Arms Build-up? 


IVEN the character of Con- 
gress politics and the fact 
of a general election looming 

large in the approaching horizon, 
it is not difficult to understand 
why the Defence Minister, Sri 
Y. B. Chavan, should concentrate 
his efforts on focussing the nation’s 
- mind on the increasing danger of 
a joint Sino-Pakistani aggression 
on India. The awareness -of an 
imminent danger to the country’s 
frontiers may welLrally the masses 
to the Congress at polling time, 
discourage divisive tendencies, 
and, in bargain, help in building 
up the image of the Defence 
Minister from the land of Shivaji 
as the sturdy sentinel of the coun- 
try’s freedom. 


_Legitimate!Concern 


All this does not mean, how- 
ever, that the danger from either 
Pakistan or China, or in collu- 
sion, does not exist, and that this 
country may not find itself in 
another war in the years to come. 
Nor does it mean that we are 
not legitimately concerned over 
-Pakistan’s frantic efforts _to re- 
pair its military machine and even 
match what we have ourselves 


been trying to do in this regard.. 


Both India and Pakistan have, 
since independence, anchored their 
` defence policy on a balance of 
power, within the sub-continent, 
and whenever this balance has 
been upset from either’s point of 
view, the other has felt disturbed 
and taken nreasures to restore it. 
The feeling in Pakistan has always 
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been that being the smaller and 
basically the weaker of the two, 
she needs external assistance more 
than India, to maintain a certain 
parity of power. 

It was Pakistan’s bid for a mili- 
tary agreement with the United 
States in 1954 that constituted the 
basic motivation of India’s close 
friendship with China and her 
subsequent approach to the Soviet 
Union for economic assistance. 


As soon as Soviet aid strated” 


flowing into India in good mea- 
sure in 1956, the Chinese People’s 
Government , became distinctly 
cool in its friendship for this 
country. It could not have been a 
pure coincidence that the building 
of the Aksai-chin road was under- 
taken in 1956, the year when India 
started recieving substantial 
economic aid from the USSR, 
and moved, during the Suez Crisis, 
to the first chapter of closer 
understanding with both Moscow 
and Washington. Was it just for- 
tuitous that Chou En-lai chose 
1956 for his first visit to Pakistan, 
and publicly adopted a posture of 
neutrality over Kashmir? Or was 
this the first outline to emerge of 
the Asian Triangle, consisting of 
the Soviet Union, China and the 
Indian sub-continent.jas the com- 
ing area of complex and inter- 
twined conflicts involving the 
world’s largest landmass and more 
than a third of its people? 
However, the Chinese aggres- 
sion of 1962 forced India to seek 
Western arms aid to suddenly en- 
large her defence budget. The 
Aes sna f 
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Western arms that started to flow 
into this country also sowed 
the seeds of the Indo-Pakistani 
war of September, 1965. China 
took this God-given opportunity 
to embark on a policy of naked“ 
intervention in Indo-Pakistan, 
Indo-Soviet, and Pakistan-Soviet 
affairs. Gone was the posture of - 
neutrality over Kasbmir; now, 
it was-open support for national 
self-determination of the Kash-- 
miri people, in other words, the 
emergence of Kashmir asa sepa- 
rate national entity. 


Soviet Help 


Following the September con- 
flict, the United States suspended 
military supplies te both Pakistan 
and India and froze all economic 
aid, including what was in the 
pipeline. The Soviet Union, with 
America’s tact acquiscence, 
brought about the Tashkent ac- 
cord, but, while continuing to 
give India considerable help to 
build up an industrial base and 
to woo Pakistan with the carrot of 
economic aid, especially in the 
vital infrastructure field. 4 


The. Chinese Government, 
aware of the vacuum existing in 
Pakistan’s badly-mauled military 
machine, hurried with offers of 
military hardware and, if outside 
reports are to be believed, -also 
agreed to train a portion of the 
newly-created two divisions of the 
Pakistan army in East Pakistan. 
In addition, China came out as a 
strong supporter of Pakistan’s “‘na- 


tional independence and integrity”, 
offered openly all possible help in 
the event of “foreign aggression”, 

conducted a virulent campaign 
against the Tashkent agreement, 
describing it as a “fraud” on the 


Pakistani people and as yet an-. 


other projection of the “Soviet- 
American-Indian collusion’ ‘aga- 
inst China. The Chinese are afraid 
that the Soviet Union will, with 
the sheer weight of her economic 
assistance and also because of 
the much greater influence it wields 
in the international field, succeed 
in “disrupting” the ‘“‘indestruc- 
tible” friendship between China 
and Pakistan. The Soviet Union 
has succeeded in weaning away 
Cuba and North Korea from the 

~ Chinese fold, and even in North 
Vietnam, the Chinese have not 
been able to win the ideological 
or power-political battle. 

This, in a nutshell, is the pat- 
tern of relationships within the 
Asian Triangle with which the 
United States is inextricably 
mixed up as the only external 
‘power able to play a decisive role. 
Indian policies are bound to fail if 
these are not cleverly and consta- 
ntly related tő the entire Triangle. 
In other words, whatever India 
wants to do with regard to Pakistan 
or China or the Soviet Union 
and, of course, the United States 


must be weighed carefully for its . 


‘immediate and far-reaching re- 
percussions on ‘the other partners 
of the Triangle and the United 
States. 


Peking’s Pak Policy 


It is necessary to examine cri- 
~ tioally every nuance of Ching’s 
~ Pakistan policy. While the ten- 

dency is to react much too 
emotionally to Chinese assistance 
to Pakistan, there does not seem 
to be enough awareness in the Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry of changes 
occurring in China-Pakistan rela- 


tionships, although these should, 


be clear to the analytical eye. For 
example, Pakistan has, of late, 
been playing down China’ s sup- 
port for Kashmir’s “right to na- 
tional self-determination’’: just 
‘compare the Peking and Pakistani 
versions of” recent ‘political spe- 
eches delivered in Peking. Has 
President Ayub realised that what 
China wants is not Kashmir’s 
accession to Pakistan but a sepa- 
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rate national state of Kashmir 
under Chinese influence exercised 
from Tibet? 

The second change in ‘China’ s 
Pakistan ‘policy, not very much 
noticed in this country, is Peking’s 
opposition to the movement of 
autonomy or self-determination in 
East Pakistan. The tendency in 
India, often encouraged by 
the Government, is, to conjure up 
the picture of China encouraging 
the Separatist movement in East 
Pakistan with a view to bringing 
this part of Pakistan under her 
influence. The facts are quite 
contrary. The Chinese in the pre- 
sent period have become strong 


defenders of Pakistan’s national - 


independence and integrity and 
they regard the movement for an 
autonomous, East Pakistan as 
Indian-inspired, American-backed, 
and blessed by the Soviet leaders. 
Peking Radio in its transmissions 
on May 25 broadcast an editorial 
from the West Pakistan Urdu 
Newspaper, Jung and this item 
is worth taking serious notice: 
“The Pakistan daily, Jung, in 
an editorial recently conde- 
“muned the US manoeuvre of 
sowing discord between East 
and West Pakistan in an at- 
tempt to make East Pakistan 
a so-called independent State, 
with the help of US imperia- 
lism and the Soviet revisionist 
leading group. The editorial 
pointed out that since Pakistan 
followed an independent fore- 
ign policy, the Washington 
authorities have concentrated 
on creating tension between 
East and West Pakistan. It 
` said the authorities in Washing- 
ton think that it is in the in- 
ternational interest of America 
to merge East Pakistan with 
India to confront China.” 


Joint Defence 


In view of Chinese opposition 
to an autonomous East Pakistan, 
it is but natural that China should 
have offered Preisdent Ayub to 
help in training, or to a limited 
extent equipping, the two army 
divisions and some para-military 
units being raised in the Eastern 
wing 

Perhaps the two countries 
have reached an agreement or an 
understanding providing for joint 
defence of East Pakistan in the 


event of another war with India. 
Ayub’s biggest political problem 
today being the stability of East 
Pakistan, he- is not averse to 
accepting Chinese assistance . in 
this regard. But a Pakistani war 
of aggression on India cannot 
come from East Pakistan. It çan 
come only in or below Kashmir 
as it did last year, and President 


Ayub, compelled by the inescapa-. - 


ble geographical fact of Pakistan 
has to adopt different defence 
policies for the two-wings. 

Jt is-only natural that the 
Pakistan President will bend every 
effort to replenish the losses his 


armoured divisions and Air Force ` 


suffered during” the September 


conflict. If we go by the figures of .. 


Pakistani losses given out by our 
own Government, what ‘he is 


Known to have "been able to` 


acquire in terms of tanks, aircraft, 
etc. either by shopping in Western 
markets or through Chinése aid, 
does not seem to be too alarming. 


Replenishing Losses - 


Nor is President Ayub likely 
to inject Chinese armour and 
aircraft into his fighting machine 
in West Pakistan; this will, apart 
from angering the Americans, 
introduce considerable technical, 
engineering and personnel’ prob- 
lems. What is plausible, therefore, 
is that he is trying to replenish 
the losses suffered by the Army 


- and the Air Force in West Pakis- 


tan with whatever he may be able 
to secure from Western sources, 


directly or_ indirectly; and, at the | 


same time, he is apparently trying 
to build a different kind of fighting 
apparatus in the eastern wing, 
with whatever assistance” from 
China he may feel secure in 
taking. 

In these circumstances, -whether 
or not Pakistan will be .able to 
wage a second war of aggression 


on India will depend largely, if not . l 


entirely, on the policies pursued. 


by the United States and the Soviet’ 


Union. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to India- that these two 
powers have a minimum under- 
standing of what should and 
should not be done in the sub- 
continent. 

It is to the credit of President 
Johnson that he has-not reverted 
to the old policy of military did to 
Pakistan; 
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but the pressure is- 


f 


building on him to make spares 


and components available and this. 


he may not be able to resist for 
long. Selig Harrison wrote in the 
Washington Post on July 29 that 
the Administration had taken a 
“guarded first step toward resum- 
ing the supply of spare parts” 
for the Pakistani armed forces ‘‘to 
forestall Pakistani purchases from 
Communist sources.” A reversal 
of America’s post-September 1965 
policy may well eventually lead 
to another round of fighting bet- 
ween Pakistan and India. 


Upsetting the Balance 


This is a most delicate situation 
for India and every step we take 
and every word we utter must be 
weighed with the utmost care. 
In spite of the fact that American 
military and political intelligence 
is much stronger than ours. it is 
not unlikely that public opinion 
in the United States will be swayed 
in favour of resumption of US 
military aid to Pakistan if we in 


this country build up a crescendo . 


of alarm about the flow of Chinese 
arms into Pakistan. As we our- 
selves have been trying to replenish 
the losses suffered in last year’s 
war, we must be able to allow 
President Ayub the right to do 
likewise as long as he does not go 
beyond the legitimate limit up- 
setting the balance of power 
which today is distinctly in our 
favour.The Soviet Union, too, must 
not get an impression from us 
that we are unduly alarmed by a 
limited flow of Chinese arms into 
Pakistan. For, one gesture of 
Soviet arms aid to Pakistan (even 
on commercial terms) will remove 
whatever hesitation there is in 
White House today to resumption 
of US arms supplies and open the 
floodgate of an ugly arms race, 
the result of which can only be 
another Indo-Pakistani war. 
; A stable and reasonably strong 
Pakistan is something India must 
always desire; a weak and des- 
perate Pakistan may well fall a 
prey to Chinese blandishments. 
President Ayub has shown by his 
dismissal of Mr. Z. A. Bhutto that 
he is very much in control in Pakis- 
tan,and that the pro-Chinese forces 
are still extremely weak. But Presi- 
dent Ayub’s regime rests on the 
` strength of the military, and he 
cannot last in power if the Army 
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smarts under the feeling of serious 
weakness in hardware and spares. 
As long as Ayub has a head on his 
shoulders, it is inconceivable that 
he will succumb to Chinese blandi- 
shments beyond a certain limit, 
within his control; did he not 
agree to a-cease-fire in the face of 
unconcealed Chinese opposition? 
India’s Pakistan policy has, 
therefore, to be worked out on 
two major fronts. First, we must 
persevere to maintain and improve 
upon the common appraisal of 
both the US and the USSR with 
regard to the flow of external arms 
into the sub-continent. We need 
not be unduly alarmed by reports 
of Chinese assistance to Pakistan, 
for there: are formidable cons- 
traints on this collusion. We 
should, by the same logic, welcome 
an increasing Soviet presence in 
Pakistan, for this alone can even- 
tually bring about an enduring 
balance of relationship within the 
Asian Triangle. We should not 
even regard as an evil a limited 
supply of Soviet arms to Pakistan 
on commercial basis provided this 
is done in a manner that the United 
States does not take an alarmist 
view of and rush in with large- 
scale arms for Rawalpindi. We 
have given the Soviet Union 
Sufficient time to build up its 
influence on Pakistan and enough 
scope for flexibility in its dealings 
with Rawalpindi. < 
Secondly, we have to go on 
strengthening the policies of the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States—insofar as they converge, 
and not confront, in this sub- 
continent. A meeting between 
Ayub Khan and Indira Gandhi in 
pursuance of Tashkent will be a 


constructive step, and we have to 
exert in this direction. 

There should be a_ serious 
search in this country for alter- 
native solutions of the Kashmir 
issue; it does not help any one 
except China to take the stand that 
there is nothing to be done about 
Kashmir but maintain the status 
quo. The initiative in this regard 
has come from us since we are 
the power in possession of Kash- 
mir. Is there no alternative to a 
plebiscite that will satisfy the 
minimum demands of Pakistan 
and, at the same time ensure Kash- 
mir’s integrated ties with India? 
In any case, there must be a dia- 
Jogue with Pakistan and a sym- 

athetic and realistic understand- 
ing of President Ayub’s problems 
and difficulties. 


Pakistan cannot wage a second 
war Of aggression without resum- 
ption of Western military assis- 
tance on a large scale over a 
certain length of time. What it 
can or may do in the event of a 
Chinese attack on India is a very 
different question, and our policy- 
makers must not overlook the 
possibility of Chinese provocations 
to India just to provoke Pakistan 
to warlike actions. In such cir- 
cumstances, what we shall need 
is level-headed, unemotional think- 
ing and an ability to see through 
the enemy's game. As a first 
measure let us nol play China’s 
game by going into a hysteria over 
the Pakistani build-up and, there- 
by, forcing the United States to 
resume military aid. 

What may be good clection 
politics may not neceSsarily be 
good service to national interests. 
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INSIDE MAO?S CHINA | 
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` 


 MILITARISM TAKES OVER | l 


All over the world, the recent meeting of the Plenum of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
_ Communist Party, held in Peking from August 1 to 12, has been taken as marking a new 


stage in China’s hard-line operation at kome. The elevation of. Marshal Lin Piao as Number 
Two to Mao Tse-tung was given a public demonstration at Peking on August 18. ` 

Students of Chinese affairs, however, would point out that the Central Committee Plenum 
by itself only put the official imprimatur on what Mao and his close junta had already started 
under the sign-board of ‘‘the Great Cultural Revolution’. In fact, it would be a mistake to regard 
the Communist Party as directing the affairs of China. There has been no Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party in the last ten years; the last one*being the Eighth Congress held in 
September, 1956, . Even the Plenum of the Central Committee has taken place after four years; , - 


the last one was held in September 1962. It would, therefore, be a misnomer to regard the present 


hardline campaign in China as being directed by the Communist Party as such; it would be more 
... correct to say that the driving force in China today has passed entirely into the hands of a small 
clique under the leadership of Mao. As has often been the experience in ‘history, such a’ 
junta can ‘hold on to power by mainly relying on the armed forces. It is no accident—though . 
it is certainly a strange phenomenon—that the current “Cultural Revolution” should be initiated 
and led by the Army and its leading star should be the chief of the.armed forces, Marshal Lin Piao. 
The pronouncedly militarist tone of the internal development in China today is evident ee 
from the article reproduced below. It appeared in the Peking journal, Renmin Ribao, on- ; 


August 1, 1966 to commemorate the thirtyninth anniversary of the foundation of the 


Chinese 


People’s Liberation Army. It is worth noting that the Army is held up as a model for all sectors 
of national activity : “The Liberation Army is the best great school for studying Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought. All factories, rural peoples communes, schools, shops, services, trades, and Party 
and Government organizations in the country, must follow the example set by the Liberation Army ` 
and turn themselves into great schools of Mao Tse-tung’s Thoughi.”’ It also envisages the pers- 
pective that “by acting in accordance with what Comrade Mao Tse-tung has said, it will be possible 
` ~zo turn all the people into soldiers and greatly strengthen our combat preparedness.” 

Mao has pointed out that the Army should be run as “a great school of revolution” and that 
the worker in industry, the peasant in agriculture, and the students “must all study military 
affairs’*—a task which has nowhere been enjoined since Hitler’s days. ` 


Z This has been going on in China jor the last three years 


: “Since 1964, in response to the . 


great call of Comrade Mao Tse-tung, the people throughout the country have set going an enthu- 
siastic movement for learning in a big way from the Liberation Army,” and this ““Liberdrion Army ~ 
has held aloft the great red banner of Mao Tse-tung’s thought.” 
So, Mao’s thought—the bible oj present-day China—can be translated into action only _ 
through the Army, and inevitably Marshal Lin Piao is the prophet of this new movement. It is 
necessary that in India, there should be a clearer understanding of the nature and direction of the 


happenings in China. The article below is important in this context. 


- FULL 39. years have elapsed 
” since the founding of the 
“Chinese People’s Liberation 

Army. ; 
This great people’ sarmy found- 
ed by Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
himself and directly led by him 
has always maintained and carried 
forward the glorious tradition of 
being “at the same time a fighting 
force, a working force and’.a pro- 
duction force’? throughout the 
past decades—both in the protra- 
cted and arduous fighting against 


an 


the class enemy at home and 
abroad during the years of revo- 
lutionary wars, and, since the 
nationwide Victory, in the course 


- of shouldering the task of defend- 


ing and building up the socialist 
motherland and safeguarding 
peace in the Far East and the 
whole world. In recent years, in 
accordance with the instructions 
of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the 
Militaty Commission of the 
Party’s Central Committee. and 
Comrade Lin Piao, the. Libera- 


ce 
` 


sy 


tion Army has held aloft the great 
red banner of Mao Tse-tung’s 
thought, undertaken ‘the creative 
study and application of Chair- 
man Mao’s works, vigorously 
given prominence to proletarian 
politics, developed the “‘threé- 
eight’ working style, participated 
in the socialist education move- 
ment and the great proletarian ` 
cultural revolution, taken part 
and helped in socialist construc- 
tion, and made another big stride 
forward along the read to be- 
coming an even more highly pro- 
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letarianized, revolutionized and 
militant army. ` 5 

The masses of people in our 
country have alwavs seen the 
Liberation Army as an example 
from which to learn. Since 1964, 
in response to the great call of 
Comrade. Mao Tse-tung, the 
people throughout the country 
have set going an enthusiastic 
movement for learning in a big 
way from the Liberation Army. 
This has played a tremendous 
role in advancing our ccuntry’s 
socialist revolution and socialist 
construction. 


Great School 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung re- 
cently pointed out : The People’s 
Liberation Army should be a 
great school. In this great school, 
our armymen should learn 
politics, military affairs and cul- 
ture. They cán also engage in 
agricultural” production and side 
occupations, run some medium 
sized or small factories and manu- 


facture a number of products’ 


to meet their own needs or for 
exchange with the state at equal 
values. They can also do mass 
work and take part in the socialist 
education, movement in the fac- 
tories and villages. After the 


socialist education is over, they - 


can always find mass work to 
do,.so that the afmy will for ever 
be at one with the masses. They 
should also participate in the 
struggles of the cultural revolu- 
tion to criticize the bourgeoisie 
whenever they occur. In this way, 
the army can concurrently study, 
engage in agriculture, run factor- 
ies and do mass work. Of course, 
these tasks should be properly 
coordinated, and a distinction 
should be made between the pri- 
mary and secondary tasks. Each 
army unit should engage in one 
or two of the three fields of acti- 
vity—agriculture, industry and 
mass work, but not in all three 
at the same time. In this way, our 
army .of several million will be 
able to play a very great role 
indeed. 

It has been Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s consistent idea that 
the people’s army should be run” 
as a great school of revolution. 
We did so in the past. Now, 
in the light of the new conditions, 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung has put 
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higher demands on the Libera- 
tion Army. ae: 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
called on the people of the whole 
country to turn China’s factories, 
rural people’s communes, schools, 
trading undertakings, ~ service, 
trades and Party and government 
organizations into great schools 
for revolutionization like | the 
Liberation Army. 

Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
pointed out : 

While the main activity of 
the workers is in industry, they 
should at the same time also 
study military affairs, politics and 
culture. They, too, should take’ 
part in the socialist education 
movement and in criticizing the 
bourgeoisie. Where conditions 
permit they should also engage 
in agricultural production and 
side occupations, as is done at the 
Taching Oilfield. 

While the main activity of the 
peasants in the communes- is in 
agriculture (including forestry, 
animal husbandry, side occupa- 
tions and fisheries), they, too, 
should at the same time study 
military affairs, politics and cul- 
ture. Where conditions permit, 
they should also collectively run 
some small factories. They should 
also criticize the bourgeoisie. 


Shorter Schooling 


This holds good for students 
too. While their main task is to 
study, they should in addition to 
their studies, learn other things, 
that is, industrial work, farming 
and military affairs. They should 
also criticize the bourgeoisie. 
The period of schooling should 
be shortened, education should 
be revolutionized and the domi- 
nation of our schools by bour- 
geois intellectuals should by no 
means be allowed to continue. 

Where conditions permit, those 
working in commerce, in the 
service trades and in Party and 
government Organizations should 
also do the same. : 

This brilliant idea of Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung is of great historic 


` significance. 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
summed up all ef China’s expe- 
rience in socialist revolution and 
socialist construction, studied all 
the experience of the international 


proletarian revolution and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat 


“since the October Revolution, in 


particular drawing serious lessons 
from the carrying out of the resto- | 
ration of capitalism by the Khru- 
shchoy revisionist clique in the 
Soviet Union, and has creatively 
provided the scientific answers to 
the questions of how to prevent 
a restoration of capitalism, conso- _ 
lidate the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and guarantee the gradual 
transition to communism. ` 

The idea set forth by Corhrade 
Mao Tse-tung that every field 
of work should be made into a 
great school for revolutianiza- 
tion, where people take part both 
in industry and agriculture, in 
military as well as civilian affairs— 
such is our programme. 


Narrowing the Gap 


By acting in accordance with 
what Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
said, it will be possible to elevate 
the proletarian ideology of our 
people very considerably, push 
forward the revolutionisation of 
people’s thinking, and help them 
to break away from aH the old 
ideology, culture, customs and 
habits surviving. from the old so- 
ciety. Hence, it will be possible to 
build socialism with still greater, 
faster, better and more econo- 
mical results, and more quickly 
root out the social and ideological 
base for capitalism and revision- 
ism. By acting in accordance 
with what Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung has said, it will be possible 
to promote the step-by-step nar- 
rowing of the gap between workers 
and peasants, town and coutry- 
side and mental and manual 
labour; to prevent abnormal 
urban and industrial development; 
to enable intellectuals to become 
at the same time manual workers 
and manual workers at the same 
time intellectuals ; and to train 
hundreds of millions of new com- 
munist people who have a high 
degree of- political consciousness 
and are developed in an all-round 
way. 

By acting in accordance with 
what Comrade Mao Tse-tung has 
said, it will be possible to turn all’ 
the people into soldiers and greatly 
strengthen our combat prepared- 
ness. Should imperialism dare to 
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invade us, it will be drowned in 
‘ the great ocean of people’s war. 


By acting in accordance with, 


what Comrade Mao T'se-tung has 
said, the 700 million people of 
our country will all become 
critics of the old world as well 
„as builders and defenders of the 
new world. With hammer in hand 
they will be able to do factory 
work, with hoe, plough or harrow 
they will be able to do. farming, 
with the gun they will be able to 
fight the enemy, and with the pen 
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they will be able to express them-. 


selves in writing. 


In this way, the whole country 
will be a great school of Mao 
Tse-tung’s thought, a great school 
of communism. 


- It is in accordance with this 
‘idea of Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
. that the.Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army has worked in- the 
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last f2w decades and is still con- 
tinuorly developing and im- 
proving itself. The Liberation 
Army is the best great school for 
study:ng-Mao Tse-tung’s thought.. 


_ All factories, rural people’s com- 


munes, schools, shops, services, 
trades, and Party and-government 
organizations in the country must 
follow the example set by the 
Liberation Army and turn them- 


- Selves into great schools of Mao - 


Tse-tung’s thought. 

Tke 
workers, peasants and ‘soldiers, 
the revolutionary cadres. and re- 
volutionary intellectuals, and all 
members of the Communist Party 
should draw inexhaustible streng- 
th, wisdom and courage from this 
brilliant” instruction of Comrade 
Mao ‘Tse-tung, and struggle to 
fulfil the great historic task put 
forward by the party and Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung. 


> Japan Looks at Peking 


~ A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


XPERTS on Chinese affairs 
in the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry have come to the 

conclusion that the “Great Cul- 
tural Revolution” now under way 
in China can be explained by 
two reasons : the fear experienced 
by the Peking leaders in the face 
of nation-wide popular dissatis- 


‘faction With-the country’s domes- , 


tic and foreign policies; and the 
struggle for power among the 
"separate groups in the Chinese 
leadership. This conclusion has 
been made on thie basis of infor- 
_ mation which is reaching Japan 
from China through various 
channels. Herein, as far as one 
_can judge, the Japanese have 
“access to much’ more extensive 
information than 
- country.in the West. 


Trouble at Home 


The Japanese Foreign Minis- 
. try experts “explain that accord- 
ing to the information available, 
the Peking leaders in recent-years 
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any _ other 


have been encountering increas- 
ing difficulties in their attempts 
to explain to the Chinese people 
the radical changes in the coun- 
try’s foreign and domestic policies 
aud to justify them in the eyes 
of the public. These changes 
have found expression in the 
prevalent strained relations with 
China’s socialist partners, among 
them Russia and Cuba; and also 
in its relations with France, 
Algeria and Indonesia as the 
avalanche of friendly feelings was > 
all of a sudden replaced by grim- 
silence followed by unconcealed 
hostility. In actual fact, China’s 


relations with these conuntries 


depended on Mao’s whims and 
moods. 


While the radical changes in 
China’s domestic life—from the 
“leap” to a rejection of it, and 
then to what seems a general 
retreat from the five-year plans 
and all other forms of planned- 
economic development—are also 
very dificult to explain. All this 
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broad masses of the — 


` Hanoi and urging to 


makes the rank-and-file Chinese 
time and again ponder over the 
question : do the slogans. “for 
ten thousand years ahead” “pro- 
claimed yesterday still hold.good 
today ? ts 
The discrepancy between the 
Official slogans aid the practical . 
policies of the Peking govern- 
ment’ has acquired truly glaring 
dimensions in recent times, And 
this discrepancy - has become 
especially conspicuous in, _ the 
very latest period in connection 
with the aggravation of the situa- 
tion in Vietnam when the Peking 
leaders, appealing for aid to, 
struggle 
against “American Imperialism’’, 
in actual fact are impeding the 
rendering of did to North Viet- 


` nam. 


It goes without saying that 
this ambiguous course, which ~ 
looks more like a reckless impro- 
visation than .a serious policy, 
has evoked dissdtisfaction, pri- 
marily among the most political- 
ly-minded section’ of the popu- 
lation, for instance, the students 
and intellectuals in general who 
fear that these zigzags can 
undermine all trust in China 
throughout the world for many 
years to come. And it is this 
that has made the Peking leaders - 
launch their purge, spearheaded, 
first and foremost, against the 
intellectuals. ; 


Struggle for Power 


As for the second reason that 
in the opinion of the Japanese 
experts has caused the “great 
cultural revolution” in China, a 
careful analysis of this compaign 
shows that it reflects the struggle 
for power-currently in progress 
between certain groups in the 
country’s ruling “circles. The’ 
question as to who will succeed 
Mao is the object of such a fierce. 
struggle that from time to time 
its echoes find their way into the 
Peking press in the form of the. 
so-called: * ‘Ten To case” and the 

“great cultural revolution cam- 
paign.” 

Viewed in this background, 
the emergence of Marshal Lin 
Piao as the strongman of Peking 
after Mao is noted here as most 
significant. The fact that he has 


‘ practically - overshadowed Liu - 


Shao Chi is interpreted as the 
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overpowering preponderance of 
the militarist over the Party 
_ hierarchy in which Liu Shag Chi 
has so ne dominated. The 
victory of Lin over Liu thus marks 
the transition in China from 
sectarian theoretician to the Army- 
man masquerading as a Commu- 
© nist revolutionary. 


Japanese Communists 


It is this metamorphosis in . 


China in the last few years that 
has resulted in the striking shifts 
in the stand of the Japanese 
Communist Party. Three years 
‘ ago, the Japanese Communists 
were overwhelmingly on the 
side of Peking in the fierce ideo- 
logical disputes inside the Com- 
munist Parties all the world over. 
Akahata, the party daily, used 
- to dole out all the Peking pro- 
paganda material. Yoshio 
Shiga, one of the veteren leaders 
of the Japanese Communist Party, 
was expelled because he had 
“loted in support of the Moscow 
Test Ban Treaty in the Japanese 
Parliament. 
Al this is now changed. The 
blatant attack on the Soviet 
_leaders by Peking as also its dog- 
in-the-manger tactics on the 


question of rushing aid from the _ 


Communist countries to Vietnam 
have shocked the Japanese Com- 


Devaluation : 


munists. They made many 
efforts to.-persuade Peking not to 
obstruct the sending of the much- 
needed military aid for North 
Vietnam from the Soviet Union; 
and in the process, the Japanese 
Communist leaders have been 
convinced about the genuine 
efforts of Moscow to help repel 
U. S. aggression and are disgusted 
with China’s ‘shocking tactics, 
which, many Japanese Commu- 
nists feel, is objectively helping 
the U.S. 

The decision to remove Mao’s 
portraits from offices of the 
Japanese Communist Party has 
been taken as a-repudiation of the 
current Peking frenzy of defy- 
ing Mao. This goes against the 
grain of the Japanese Commu- 
nists who have seen the conse- 
quences of the feudal worship 
of the emperor as a god- 
head. : 

In the prevailing climate of 
strong anti-militarist sentiment 
in post-war Japan, the emergence 
of Peking’s militarism under Lin 
Piao is viewed with near-consterna- 
tion by the Japanese Communists. 


The dislinking’ of the Japanese . 


Communist Party from Peking’s 
bandwagon is one of the prices 
that Mao’s men are paying for 
their new round of bellicosity 
at home. 


No Remedy 


PRADHAN HARISHANKAR PRASAD 


Dr Prasad is 
A. N. Sinha Institute of 


y EVALUATION of a coun- 
try’s currency means dec- 
rease in the value of the 

‘currency in terms of gold. But 
it also implies something else. 
Say, if the country is exporting 
corn and importing tractors, de- 
valuation implies a decrease in 
the value of corn in terms of 
tractors (amount of tractor ex- 
changed for one unit of corn, 
which I shall henceforth desig- 
nate as ‘value,of corn’). i 

The need for a decrease in 
the ‘value of corn’ arises from 
the fact that (apart from the given 
quantity of inflow of tractors 
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on account of foreign loan and 
aid) at the existing value, fewer 
tractors are available than are 
required by the country*. The 
situation for some time can be 
met by drawing upon foreign 
exchange reserve (unutilised claim 
on tractors) and gold reserve of 
the country. However, a certain 
amount of these reserves is essen- 
tial to guard against seasonal 


* Such a situation may arise owing 
toso many factors, namely, relative 
changes in price-levels, opportunity cost 
functions, rates of growth and social 
and economic objectives and situations 
etc., in different countries of the world. . 








and speculative. fluctuaticns of 
trade. Therefore, as these 
reserves continue to decline 
and approach the minimum limit, 
one way out of the crisis is the 
curtailment of imports. But, 
then, the relevant question is 
what should be the extent of 
such curtailment ? What quan- 
tity of import is essential and ” 
what is non-essential ? This 
question is also related to an- 
other significant factor as to 
what extent of reduction in the 
‘value of corn’ is required for a 
unit increase in imports. 

The extent of decrease in 
‘value of corn’ for unit increase 
in imports will depend upon the 
elasticity of foreign demand for 
corn (exogeneous variable). If 
the elasticity is equal to unity, the 
decrease in ‘value of cern’ will 
imply greater export of-corn than 
before for the same number of ` 
tractors. If the elasticity is less 
than unity, it will imply greater 
export of corn for lesser import 
of tractors than before. In either 
case, there is distinct economic 
loss to the country. Thus, the 
decrease in the ‘value of corn’ is 
a way out of the crisis provided 


- the elasticity of foreign demand 


for corn is more than unity. 


Even if it is agreed that a 
certain extent of decrease in 
value of corn (say 9 percent) is 
required, the other relevant ques- 
tion is what should be the mode 
of effecting this reduction. 
Should the currency be devalued 
by reducing the value of currency 
in terms of gold by 9 per cent, or 
should this be effected by certain 
fiscal measuyes subsidising exports 
by taxing imports)? In this parti- 
cular example export subsidy will 
require approximately 10 per Gent 
advalorem import duty. Both 
measures, here, are equally effec- ° 
tive alternatives, ` The choice | 
amongst them will depend 
obviously on the cost involved in 
implementing either of these, 
measures. bay cs 

The choice is not so simple 
in a  muylti-commodity export 
situation. Say, there are two 
commodities, corn and jute, 
which are being exported such 
that the elasticity of foreign 
demand for jute is not greater 
than unity. In such a situation 
if ‘devaluation (the fall in tbe 
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‘value of jute’, consequent upon 
devaluation, does not by itself 
lead to. additional import of 
tractors, while on the other hand 
it involves larger export of jute) 
leads to a certain quantity of 
import of tractors (say x units) 
and certain quantities of export 
of corn (say y units) and jute (say 
z units), the fiscal-measures will 
lead to same quantities of import 
of tractors (x units)-and export 
of corny (units) but lesser quan-" 
tity of export of jute (less than 
zunits) than that in the situation 
created by devaluation. 

As the elasticities of foreign 
demand for Indian commodities 
differ, fiscal measures are better 


\ 
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from economic point of view - 


than devaluation unless the gain 
in the former case is off-set by 
cost involved in the fiscal mea- 
sures.. In a planned economy, 
like India, where there already 
exists a fiscal complex, viz., 
import duties, 
subsidies, exchange _permits and 
licensing etc., there is no question 
of -any additional cost involved 
in any such fiscal measures. De- 
valuation, therefore, in such'a 
situation is certainly anything 
but a solution consistent with 
economic planning unless there 
are other considerations for de- 


valuation. _ h 


Road to Rural Revolution 


RANJIT SINGH 


pa 


NDIA is a country of villages. ` 
About 80 per cent of its 
population lives in over 

550,000 villages. In an underdeve- 
loped country like ours, there are 
grades of backwardness. There 
is the striking difference noticeable 
through the last few decades in 
the development of urban as 
distinct from rural areas. Hence 
the need for a special programme 
‘for the. development of rural 
areas was keenly felt and the 
Commpnity Development has 
come into national importance 
by which the efforts of the people 
are themselves united with those 
of governmental authority to 
improve ,economic, social and 
cultural conditions of the rural 

people and. to enable them to 
contribute fully towards national 
progress. 

Community Development isin 
no way a new idea in our country. 
The roots of the programme seem 
to lie in the value which the Indian 
religion and philosophy attach 
to the worth, of the individual 

and in the Indian tradition of 
regarding the village community 
as the custodian of the traditional 
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values that should be cherished. 
Tagore, when he started his rural 
re-construction work at Shanti- 
niketan in 1921, told the villa- 
gers, ‘‘Do not look for assistance 
from outside. The strength is 
there within yourselves. We are 
here to revive that consciousness 
of strength.” Mahatma Gandhi’s 
constructive programme for 
rebuilding the life of the country- 
side ‘and Vinoba Bhave’s move- 
ment for Gramdan and Gram 
Swaraj are all related to this 
programme of self-reliance. Apart 
from these, various other schemes 
of social welfare and rural re- 
construction were undertaken at 
Sewagram in M. P., Firca-Deve- 
lopment Scheme in Madras, 
Sarvodaya Centre in Bombay, 
Itwaha, Gorakhpur, Faridabad, 
Faizabad and Milokheri, etc. 
The success of these projects en- 
couraged the Planning Commis- 
sion to devise the scheme of 
Community Development Pro- 
jects and the programme was 
launched on October 2, 1952 
and fifty-five Community Deve- 
‘lopment Projects started function- 


ing. 


export dutieies, R 


The late Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru often refer- 
red to the Community Deve- 
lopment -Programme as a revo- 
lutionary one. On one occasion 
he said, “I think nothing has 
happened in any country in the 


„world during the last few years 


so big in content and so revo- 
lutionary in design as the Com- . 
munity Projects in India.” Rural 
development in democratic socie- 
ties is not a matter only of plans 
and statistics, targets and ‘budgets, 
technology and method, material 
aid and professional "staff, or ’ 
agencies and organizations to. 
administer them. Rather, it is 
effective use of these mechanisms 
as educational means for changing - 
the minds and actions of people 
and for social improvement. Ac- 
cording to the first Five-Year Plan 
the-aim of this movement was, 
“to create in the rural population 
a burning desire for a` higher 
standard of living, | and the will 
to live better...... 

At present the entire country. 
is covered by the programme. + 
The Community” Development : 
Programme in India is the most ` 
gigantically planned and govern- - 
mentally administered programme 
of its kind in the history of the 
world, .The main task” of 
Community Development wor- 
kers is to educate people to .do 
things for themselves and not 
depend on governmental attempts ` 
to do the job for them. Hence 
the success of the programme 
depends wholly . on. the working 
of the extension workers working 
to help cultivators to produce 
more and live better. -They 
are among the nation’s fighting 
troops at the front lines of the 
food battle. Theirs is the pri-., 
mary task of teaching, inspiring 
and leading villagers towards ° 
better production practices and 
a better life as rapidly as possible. 

The Community Development 


` Programme is now 14 years old. 


During this period, the Com- 
munity Development Programme 
and Community Development 
workers have often been subjected 
to bitter criticism. . Even the 
most enthusiasti¢ supporters of- 
the programme have to concede 
that most of their expectations 
have not been fulfilled. There 
are certain drawbacks in the 
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programme which are responsible 
for the visible gaps and have 
becomeé targets of criticism. Some 
of the main drawbacks based on 
the general obeservations of the 
programme from the time of its 
inception can be summarised as 
follows: 

. (i) It has been-Observed that 

, the Community Development 

' movement has not increased the 
agricultural output or the-capital 

. formation to the extent expected. 

(ii) Nobody can deny that the 

, period of gestation has been 
unduly long and the movement 
has little to show after all these 
years, ” 

ii) The programme has not 

- , produced a high sense of parlia- 
mentary democracy. 

(iv) The Administration, 
lacking faith in the programme, 
put wrong emphasis on expen- 
diture. 

(vy) The Community Deve- 

- lopment Programme has all along 
suffered from lack of co-ordina- 
tion among various departments 
dealing with rural improvement. 

(viy It has failed in generat- 
ing a sense of community res- 

_ pousibility. 

(vii) The officials fail to meet 
the spirit of the programme. 
They generally consider them- 
selves representatives of a new 
class that has gone to the village 
to raise the people. ; 

_ _ (viii) Undoubtedly, a great 
deal of work has been done with 
non-official co-operation, but, 
the truth is that it-is still mainlv 

- run by officials, under official 
leadership. It., has not yet be- 
come a people’s movement. 

©.. (ix) Increasing the income of 
the people is the very necessary 
first step in the direction. But 


our final objective is not mere ` 


wealth but the inculcation of 


those social and cultural qualities _ 


which make life worth living. 
Very little attention -has been 
paid towards this aspect. 

(x) The officials are not pro- 
perly trained in extension methods; 
_ therefore, they have not been 

able to incorporate self-help 

among villagers fully. 

‘ There are many other draw- 
, backs of the programme, but 

let us take things as they are and 

then try to improve them so far 

as possible. On account of the 
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suppression from above suffered 
by village people for centuries, 
lack. of education, dépressing 
social - environments, we ‘often 


do find that evén the plans. design- 


ed ‘with the best of intentions 
do not bring forth expected 
results. Most of the officials are 
also the products of the British rule, 


-they have not.chdnged as much 


as needed for this missionary. 
type of work. No other country 
in the world is so heroically 


attempting to develop hundreds 
of millions of local people and 
hundreds of thousands of local 
communities. by „democratic 
methods as in India. Failures 


~ 
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are there, but it does not mean 
that the programme has failed. 
-> Moreover, the movement 
designed to change the outlook 
and the way ~of lliving. of four 
hundred million people: must 
Obviously depend on the quality. 
of the change rather than speed: 
We cannot do without the C.D. 
and NES Programmes. It is 
the only way to bring a revolu- 
tion in rural life and to achieve 
a stable rural economy in India 
which is essential for the real 
‘swaraj. An appraisal of the 
programme is. necessary and the 
few steps taken recently by the 
government in this direction are 
encouraging. 


: Consortium and Aid Prospects. 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


N refreshing contrast to the 

Finance Minister’s refrain 

about his faith in the Western 
Consortium fulfilling its pledge 
of 900 million dollar non-project 
aid in the current year, there was 
last week a ftank admission by 
the Prime Minister before the 
National Development Council 
that aid prospects from the West 
were uncertain and that in for- 
mulating the final Plan report 
this eventuality should be kept 
in mind. 

There is also the talk of pre- 
paring some kind of an alternative 
Plan which will assume economic 
aid during the Fourth Plan at 
less than Rs. 4000 crores (pre- 
devaluation rate) which figures 
in the Draft Outline approved 
by the NDC. This indicates 
a welcome recognition of reality 
on this crucial issue, after an 


agonisingly painful experience - 


of the past few months when the 
fashion was to harp on the theme 
of “more aid now to end aid in 
the future”. . 


~ 


It will be well to recall that this 
approach was toyed with but not 
acted upon immediately- after 
the conflict with Pakistan when 
the sentiment for self-reliance was 
strong and vibrant in the nation. 
It was soon given up with subse- 
quent disastrous results which 
are common knowledge. 


Approack to Consoftiam y 


While the question of keéping- 
the country ready for the even- 
tuality óf aid getting frozen or 
being reduced has been raised,’ 
another question relevant to it is 
the approach towards the machi- 
nery of the Western Consortium 
itself. Sufficient thought does 
not seem to have been given if 
official circles to this approach 
so far. But the remarks of the 
new Chairman of the Consortium 
Mr. Ian Pater M. Cargill at a 
press conference in Washington - 
on August 19 has posed it. so 
sharply that it can no longer be 


` ignored, 


` 
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Mr..Cargill said that the Con- 
sortium might be able to meet 
sometime in November next when 
it would review the progress and 
needs. of India, and consultations 
would be held in regard to aid for 
the future. “But he made it plain 
that it would not be necessary for 
the World Bank or the Consor- 
tium to announce periodical 
pledges as had been done in the 
past. Efforts to find money.for 
India would be made on a “per- 
petual basis,” and loans would 
be announced as and when funds 
became available. This signi- 
fies a sharp shift in the functions 
and approach of the Consortium. 

Important developments and 
considerations have gone into 
bringing about of this shift. It 
was fairly widely made known 
by Washington at the time of 
resuming aid after the long freeze 
with the Indo-Pakistan conflict 
that the World Bank and the 
Consortium would be used by 
the US Government as agencies 
to handle aid to India since they 
would be more appropriate for 
the purposes of scrutinising and 
controlling this country’s eco- 
nomic policies. Jt seems that 
this arrangement was not fully 
to the liking of some other 
members of the, Consortium, 
specially France, West Germany 
and Japan who have their own 
bilateral problems to sort out 
with India in the context of aid 
they might extend. 

Even for the current year, the 
World Bank as the sponsor of 
the Consortium was not able to 
bring all the members in line with 
its approach and policies, which, 
in effect meant Washington's 
approach and policies. Though 
after much effort, the World Bank 
Chairman has now assured India 
of his confidence to find the sum 
of monéy it had promised to raise, 
he did not find it all smooth sai- 
ling and is now diffident about 
making similar promises in the 
future. This is the essence of 
Mr. Cargill’s declaration that in 
future there would be no periodic 
pledges’ but perpetual search for 
keeping up the aid flow. 

The implication is that even 
the stability of aid flow which 
the Consortium system offered, 
at least on year-to-year 
will be knocked out. 
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basis, 


In addition, the actual loans 
and credits from its Consortium 
countries will in effect become 
largely a matter of bilateral ne- 
gotiations. And yet the Con- 
sortium would be kept in exis- 
tence with its original function 
to organise aid considerably 
watered down, but new function 
assigned to it by President John- 
son— of questioning and influen- 
cing Indian policies — becoming 
the principal function. 

In reality, this change in the 
character and function of the Con- 
sortium was inevitable after the 
US decided not to honour its 
aid pledge through it at the/time 
of the conflict with Pakistan. 
It took clear shape when the 
US did not defreeze the pledged 
aid even when the aid suspension 
as such was withdrawn and even 
some other countries of the 
Consortium resumed aid on the 
basis of old pledges. j 

It was this experience which 
led former Finance Minister to 
condemn the Consortium arran- 
gement as one of collective black- 
mail rather than aid and deman- 
ded its eud in favour of bilateral 
negotiations and arrangements. It 
is time that the Government 
should revive the proposal of 
Sri Krishnamachari, more so 


after Mr. Cargill’s latest de- 
claration on the Consortium’s 
plans, 
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Politics of 


T is no longer a mystery who 

“cleared” Sri Subramaniam 

on béhalf of the Attorney- 
General for the benefit of the 
newspapers. The timing of the 
leak is as significant as its con- 
tent. a 

When the issue was raised 
first in the Lok Sabha by Sri 
S. M. Banerji, both Sri Satya- 
narayan Sinha and Smt Indira 
Gandhi tried to look as if there 
was nothing improper about 
the Attorney-General clearing Sri 
Subramaniam in this fashion or 
the publication of the news in 
the papers. All that Sri Sinha 
had to say was that the Govern- 
ment did not leak it out. 

Not until the issue was raised 
again in the House through pri- 
vilege motions did the Govern- 
ment come out with more about 
the episode. But in the bargain, 
whether Sri Subramaniam gained 
anything or not, Smt Gandhi 
lost something. The Speaker’s 
ruling made it clear that while 
the Prime Minister was free to 
have a private. consultation with 
the Attorney-General or anyone 
else, the advice should remain 
private. This could only mean 
that if the Prime Minister took 
a political decision on the Subra- 
maniam affairs, she could not 
cite the Attorney-General’s 
opinion in support of her deci- 
sin. 

" The Prime Minister seems 
to, have had second thoughts 
_after the news leaked out and 
the Opposition raised the 
question of the propriety of 
seeking the Attorney-General’s 
advice. We owe to the grace 
of Sri Sinha the information that 
the Prime Minister did discuss 
it with the Attorney-General but 
the advice sought did not relate 
to the propriety or impropriety 
of Sri Subramaniam’s role in the 
steel barter deals. What trans- 
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Leakages 
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pired was supposed to be private 
and confidential, and the news- 
papers were pilloried for publi- 
shing the story. But let it be 
said that the newspapers got it 
without much effort, and the 
story was leaked out by someone 
in the Government with a view 
to influencing the Speaker’s deci- 
sion on the privilege issue against 
Sri Subramaniam. 

Whether the Prime Minister 
can seek even the informal advice 
of the Attorney-General or can 
make a reference, formal or 
informal, is an issue not satis- 
factorily decided yet. The 
Constitution makes it clear that 
only the President can make 
such references and while the 
Prime Minister might be well 
within her rights in seeking the 
advice of an individual in his 
personal capacity, to involve the 
Attorney-General in it smacks 
of political dilettantism. By 
leaking out the story, the Attor- 
ney-General was forced to go on 
record denying any formal refer- 
ence to him while Sri Sinha 
maintained in the House that 
some kind of reference was made, 
after all. A serious issue was 
reduced to an exercise in seman- 
tics. 

Organised leakages seem to 
have become part of the Govern- 
ment’s functioning. Earlier, the 
Government planted the wildly 
sensational story of the Left 
Communist “strategy of sabo- 
tage.” I wouldn't arraigo any 
official for this as the leak came 
from higher up. And Sri Nanda 
said he had written to the Editor 
of The Statesman that the story 
did not come from the- Home 
Ministry. But is it not true 
that when the Resident Editor 
of The Statesman in New Delhi 
rang up Sri L. K. Jha and asked 
him if he could run the letter 
along with a short note by the 


ey 


paper’s Political Correspondent. 
Sri Jha got cold feet and pleaded 
with the Resident Editor not to 
do so? Pe 

Those in government have 
no compunction about planting 
stories to achieve limited ends, 
but when things recoil, the Press 
is made the scapegoat. It is 
time correspondents who lap up 
such stories hit out at the Govern- 
ment; otherwise it will be said 
that they are not doing soj 
because they have long been 
beneficiaries of Government patro- ` 
nage. This is the equation bet-' 
ween news and the Government. 

* + ae 


UT the equation between 
All India Radio and news is 
something else. 

When sensational allegations 
were made against Sri Atulya 
Ghosh in the Lok Sabha during ' 
the discussion on Pakistani spies, * 
All India Radio dared not men- | 
tion Sri Ghosh in its bulletins. , 
“Some circles” in the ruling party | 
were accused of protecting Pakis- 
tani spies, the voices chirped that 
day and until Sri Ghosh refuted 
the charge the next day. So 
between 6 p.m. and II a.m. the 
following day, it was “some cir- 
cles.” The time for squaring the 
circle came only at 1-30 p.m. 
the next day. Then, of course, 
Sri Ghosh was mentioned by 
name as having contradicted the 
previous day’s allegation. You 
black out the original. name 
but publish the contradictions. 
What ethics! 

Talking of news doling in AIR, 
I now hear that someone who is 
Station Director in one of the ci- 
ties, a real “brown saheb” who 
cannot be accused of knowing any- 
thing about news (having been a 
slick, programme man all his 
life) is being pitch-forked as Direc- 
tor of News of AIR. I hear there 
are quite a few skeletons in this 
gentleman’s cupboard. 

AIR’s Radio Newsreel has 
never been so dull, boring and 
depressing as in recent weeks. If 
the producer of the programme 
does not know how to manage a 
ten-minute newsreel, why don’t 
they scrap the programme? There 
has been a proliferation of new 


correspondents of the smart set. 
And this perhaps is the reason 
why AIR is shy of identifying 
them. The newsreel is inanimate, 
impersonal. ae ` 
The classic achievement of the 
enthusiastic amateur who is now 
newsreel producer (thanks to the 
right connections) came last week. 
Dr. Sarwate, the first Asian to 
become Secretary-General of the 
International Telecommunications 
Union, was the victim. He was 
introduced merely as a telecom- 
munication expert. Shows lack 
of news sense? Well, the smart 
one didn’t claim to possess. it 
whén she came in! o 
We heard a newsreel reporte 
asking the Nepali leader, Sri Dixit, 
something about trade. The re- 
porter did not know what Sri 
Dixit was here for — but don’t 


blame the poor reporter. AIR isan | 


amateurs’ outfit, essentially. 

‘Last Thursday’s newsreel co- 
vered “‘capital floods”. What does 
“capital floods” mean! 


* * * 


HE - Israel lobby in the 
Capital which functions 
mainly through the 

Swantantra Party, tries to dis- 
credit the Arab point of view at 
every possible—or impossible— 
opening. f 

A section of the Press made 
a big noise early in April mis- 
quoting the Arab League represen- 
tative, Dr. Clovis Maksoud, about 
„his views on India’s support to 
Egypt in the Suez crisis in 1956. 
After mentioning that India’s 
stand at the time was “motivated 
by the ethical imperatives to. which 
India is committed besides its 
adherence to the policy of non- 
alignment and dedication to the 
principles of Afro-Asian co-opera- 
tion,” Dr. Maksoud had correctly 
added that these considerations 
were also “in tune with the national 
self-interest of India.” 

Sri Dahyabhai Patel picked this 
upin the Rajya Sabha and Sardar 
Swaran Singh had to reply that 
the Government found nothing 
wrong in the statement of Dr. 
Maksoud. 

. What is wrong in being guided 
by self-interest. After all, even the 
most altruistic foreign policy of a 
country is supposed to be guided 
by “enlightened self-interest”. 


Logic does not seem to be a 
strong point in Swantantra poli- 
tics, particularly when it comes to 
serving Western lobbies, including 
Israel. As a normal rule, the 


- Swatantra attack on Nehru’s fo- 


reign policy was that it did not 
serve India’s self-interest. And if 
somebody says that a parti- 
cular stand in Nehru’s foreign 
policy was attuned to national 
self-interest, then too, he must 
be attacked. 
It is time that this bluff is 
effectively called. - 
x * * 
HY was Sri Atulya Ghosh 
sulking on Saturday? Some 
Congress M.Ps. did not want 
the meeting of the West Bengal 
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Detective and Front-page Detec- 
tive, Modern Screen and Screen 
Stories, to all the glossies such as 
McCall’s and Ladies Home Jour- 
nal-and even Hairdo’s. A number 
of magazines on Psychology cau- 
ght our attention, too. We were 
as much struck by the famine of 
Indian magazines as by the ple- 
thora of American ones. It is 
strange that a Government-sub- 
sidized store, started is a fanfare 
follow-up to Devaluation, which 
was itself intended to conserve 
foreign exchange, should display 
these dollar imports. 
“Economist” may have seen 
the centre spread on Super Bazar 
which appeared in American Re- 
porter, an official organ,of Ameri- 
can Embassy, the same weekened 
as Mainstream feature he refers 
to. We found it a pleasant sur- 
prise that a paper usually glori- 
fying American institutions and 
ideas should thus single out an 
Indian enterprise. It is signi- 
ficant that other co-operatives or 
supermarkets for ‘that matter 
have not been so honoured; we 
know of a couple of real super- 
markets in South Delhi which 
have provided efficient ‘service 
and sold goods as cheaply over a 
longer period. Even though 
they are private-sector ventures, 
they of course have not had the 
advantage of American know- 
how nor of high level political 
contacts. They have learned theit 
trades in Africa and in India. 


Congress MPs to take place at 
the usual place—Sri Ghosh’s 


residence in Canning Lane. So,- 


it was' scheduled to be held in 
the West- Bengal Government’s 
Guest House on Tolstoy Marg. 

Dada would not stand this 


insult. He said it must be held at . 


the usual place—and had his 
way, though some of the invitees 
stayed away. 


August 22 Narada 
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MAINSTREAM 


Part 1—A(ii)a General Report ° 


Vietnam Profiles 
JOAQUIN GUTIERREZ 


The author of this article is a noted Chilean journalist. 


HENEVER we recall’ or 
write about our recent 
trip to Vietnam we picture 

numerous faces—faces of young 
men, old men, girls. The faces sre 
smiling, sad or apprehensive. We 
talked to peasants, leaders, militia 
girls, school-children. We watched 
the Vietnamese people at work, 
at study and fighting. What a 
wonderful people! It seemed that 
they were all possessed by one 
will, one aim, one thought to 
rebuff the aggression. 

Quite often it’s difficult to 
discern living people in between 
the dry lines of telegrams, of 
terse information like ‘Yesterday 
enemy air force attacked such- 
and-such a province”, “Our for- 
ces shot down so many planes”. 

So let’s take a closer look 
at the Vitnamese. 


A GIRL 


F a plane flies horizontally at 
400 metres, then you ought 
to shoot at a point ahead, say, 

8 or 10 lengths ofthe plane. Ifa 
plane is diving, then it’s much 
easier—you can shoot straight at 
it when it’s 150 metres away from 
you. 

This was explained to us by 
Li Thi Duom, deputy chief of 
the militia of the settlement. 
She is 19, has long plaits and 
laughing eyes. 

Before she joined us, I was 
told that Duom took part in 41 
battles—sometimes as a gunner 
and sometimes as ammunition 
carrier. Seventeen people in her de- 
tachment had fired at a US F- 
105-D plane whith was diving at 
supersonic speed. They brought 
it down. Li Thi Duom was 
one of them. To bring down 
a diving plane you have to be 
positioned exactly in line with 
the dive. The plane comes at 
terrific speed ready to release its 
lethal cargo at any moment. 
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It is terrifying. But Li Thi 
Duom didn’t flinch, didn’t close 
her eyes. She calmly fired her 
round and the aircraft crashed 
3 km. behind her. 

“How did you celebrate your 
victory?” 

“The peasants brought us 
heaps of nice things to eat.” 

“What class did you reach at 
school?” 

“Four.” 

“Are you planning to go on 
with your studies after the war’s 
over?” 

“I’m doing courses now, too.” 

“Have you a sweetheart?” 

The girl, who didn’t flinch 
before the screeching enemy plane, 
became utterly confused and blus- 
hed crimson. 

“Yes, he’s in the army,” she 
said, and to change the subject 


added, taking a comb out of her | 


blouse pocket and handing it 
to us. ‘“‘Look, it’s made out of 
the aluminium of the plane we’d 
shot down. The soldiers from 
a neighbouing unit gave it to 
me.” 


A BOY 


N the Than Hoa Province we 
visited a school. Jn the 4th 
form we were jntroduced 

to a boy who is an avid reader. 
He’s called “The King of Story- 
Telling”. He has read about 200 
stories and ‘‘some of them three 
times.” He memorises all the 
stories and reads and re-tells 
them to adults and children. 
His name is Xuan Hoang, and he 
has an intelligent face. 

“And where do you get the 

stories?” 
“I buy them.” 

“Where do you get the money 

from? : 

“I work at the cooperative, 

collecting grass for buffaloes.” 


“Xuan Hoang, tell us please 
some of your stories,” I asked 
him. 

“All right,” he said. 

It happened in South Vietnam. 
Agents of the Saigon G6vern- 
ment pasted up slogans in a 
village. But as soon as night 
fell, three patriotic boys altered 
the letters or words on the slo- 
gans so that they read exactly 
the Opposite. For example, ‘a 
slogan which read: ‘‘Ky’s soldiers 
are brave”, in the morning looked 
like this: ““Ky’s soldiers are rep- 
tiles.” 

Next day the peasants who 
came to the market made lively 
comments about the clever slo- 
gans, and the soldiers from the 
unit who had pasted them up in 
the evening, rubbed their hands 
with pleasure not knowing what 
caused all the merriment. 

We listened with great interest. 
Each new play on words was met 
with a burst of laughter. 

And Xuan Hoang’s black eyes 
shone with joy. 


A BUDDHIST NUN 7 


T-2 am. we arrived at the- 
place where we were to spend 
the night. We were quite sur- 

prised when we found it was a 
Buddhist pagoda. The head nun 
met us at the entrance. We 
shook her tiny slender hand. 

Our Vietnamese friends told 
us that she is a passionate patriot 
and had helped them since the 
war against the French. At that 
time she kept a hospital for the 
guerrillas in the pagoda. 

As soon as we got to our room, 
which was lit only by an oil lamp, 
we fell on our beds absolutely 
exhausted. Somebody covered 
us with a mosquito net and we 
slept. 

Inthe morning when break- 
fast was brought in the nun 
apologised because there was no 
bread. ` 

“I know you foreigners prefer 
bread to rice,” she said. 

We told her that everything 
was very nice and asked her to 
show us the tunnel. She acted 
as our guide herself. 

It was not until’ then that we 
understood the significance of 
the tunnels during the war against 
the French. Whole provinces in 
Vietnam are completely covered 
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with rice paddies and have ` no 
natural shelters for guerrillas. 
So the patriots had dug thousands 
of kilometres of tunnels. 

The tunnels were both a reli- 
able defence and means of making 
surprise attacks on the enemy. 
They were thoroughly camoufla- 
ged like the one we were inspecting 

“Couldn't dogs find them?” 

“Of course, they could,”’ she- 
remarked, “but we rubbed the 
camouflaged entrances with garlic. 
Dogs ran away from it as quickly 
as they could.” 

The priest smiled at us as we 
were leaving, and once again I 
shook her weightless petal-like 
hand. 


A PEASANT 
N the Tinh Gia District I 
talked with Nguyen Van 
Trong. He had deloused 


seven unexploded US aviation 
bombs. 

“Where did you learn how to 
do it?” 

“We took 3-day courses. The 
instructor explained the different 
kinds of detonators. I couldn’t 
write down all the explanations, 
because I only attended 2 class- 
es of primary school. And of 
course, I just didn’t understand 
a lot of what he said.” 

He is 45, and he combs his 
hair in the old way, parted at 
the side. 

“And what was the first bomb 
you deloused?” 

“It was a 125kg. bomb. At 
first I was reluctant to do it and 
went to fetch the district technician 
but couldn’t find him. So I 
took my friend Lo and we came 
back and started thinking what 
to do—you see, the bomb could 
go off any time. So we decided 
not to wait. Frue, we didn’t have 
the proper tools but we managed 
to find something that would do.” 

He showed me two teeth from 
a rake and a piece of flat steel. 

‘And you did it with those 
primitive tools?” 1 was amazed. 

“Yes, we didn't have any- 
thing better, he shrugged. “I 
straddled the bomb and started 
turning the detonator anti-clock- 
wise, as we hid been told. From 
time to time I took a peep in my 
notebook.” 


an 


I wanted to ask him if he'd 
thought of his children, but ch- 
ecked the words in time. 

“And why did you make such 
haste to delouse it?” 

“It was lying on a rice paddy 
and people were scared tò work. 
It could be detonated by a buff- 
alo’s hoof or something else 
could’ve happened.” 

“And which of the seven gave 
you the greatest scare?” 


“The last. It had a strange 
detonator which we hadn’t studied 
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but Lo and I decided tht if it - 


was possible to put the chargé 
in then it was also possible to 
take it out, too.” 

It was night and we were 
sitting in a bamboo hut. with a 
roof, The oil lamps, the size 
of a-man’s fist, covered with cir- 
cular bamboo shades made small 
pools of light on the floor and 
no light filtered outside. 
` I gave Nguyen Van Trong a 
hearty handshake as I left to try 
and show my admiration for 
his heroism. 


Milestone Towards Socialist Democracy 


P. MISRA 


Y initiating purge of Ran- 
kovic and the security 
police, President Tito ap- 

pears to have averted a major 
catastrophe. 

From the proceedings of the 
Central Committee of the Yugos- 
lav League of Communists held 
last month, it is clear that Ran- 
kovic was busy preparing himself 
for the day when he could in the 
event o? President Tito’s death 
seize power with he help of the 
security police. It was with this 
objective that he was supporting 
all the conservative forces in the 
Party which were frustrating eco- 
nomio and political reforms aimed 
at liberalisation. 

Naturally, the most obvious 
question asked in the Central 
Committee was: how could this 
happen in Yugoslavia even after a 
decade of liberalisation? Was there 
not scmething fundamentally 
wrong w:th the system which could 
throw up such a challenge. Presi- 
dent Tito himself had to confess 
that the whole thing smacked of 
Stalinist methods, and was at a 
loss to admit that the fault essen- 
tially lay with the Party which, 
while initiating all-round decen- 
tralizaticn, left the security police 
completely undisturbed in the 
hands cf one man for nearly 
20 years, with the result that he 


could build up a state within.a 
State. He said: 


“We have made the mistake 
of having left our state security 
so to say to fend for itself during 
the past twenty and more years 
of its existence, and it was in the 
charge of comrade Rankovic. 


You know that during the war . 


and during the early years after 
the war our state security played 
an enormous role, in which, of 
course, a great part of the credit 
also goes to comrade Rankovic 
and to the other comrades who 
were in his charge. However, 
because of the enormous confi- 
dence which we had both towards 
comrade Rankovic and towards 
the state security service, we did 
not once discuss matters concern- 
ing this service at the sessions of 
our Executive Committee. Can 
any Organisation or any organ for 


that matter be left without the ` 


control of the leadership of our 
Party for so long? This is, of 
course, our fault.” 


No Multi-party System 


The question is how to prevent 
its recurrence in future? ‘The 
Yugoslav Party held that once the 
security police had been purged 
and brought under democratic 
control, the path will be paved for 
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the untrammelled growth of demo- 
cratic process in the country. But 
the cynics abroad and even some 
within Yugoslavia remained un- 
convinced. They asked what was 
the guarantee that it would 
not pop its head under a different 


garb. For them, the only solution - 
to the problem lay in the forma- 


tion of a multi-party system. In 
fact, they believed that Yugoslavia 
was already inexorably moving 
towards it. 

_But President Tito took no 
time to repudiate such an impres- 
sion. While addressing a confe- 
rence of war veterans in Brioni, 
immediately after the Central 
Committee meeting, he openly 
ridiculed those people, especially 
in the West, who thought that 
Yugoslavia was going to practise 
what Djilas preached. They could 
not be more mistaken in their 
yiews, he said. According to bim, 
Yugoslavia was tying to evolve 
a democracy where there was no 
place either for one-party system 
or the multi-party system. It was, 
‘in fact, moving towatds the emer- 
gence of a partyless society based 
on direct democracy, which in- 
volved maximum participation by 
the common man. It was, in fact, 
this progressive diminution of the 
role of the party and fear of its 
‘eventual withering away that led 
to large-scale consternation in the 
ranks of the old guards of the 
party for whom the monopoly 
of power still remained the raison 
d'etre of politics. 


- Workers’ Management 


It was in 1952 that Yugoslavia 
sought to introduce workers’ self- 
management and a modicum of 
decentralization in its administra- 
tion. The reason adduced in its 
favour was that unless economic 
and political power devolved to 
the grass-root organizations, a 
genuine socialist society was out 
of question. It was argued that the 
distortion of socialism in Stalin’s 
Russia was possible largely due to 
the existence of a highly centra- 
lized bureaucracy with absolute 
monopoly of power over state 
organs. It was, therefore, deemed 
highly imperative to clip its wings 
in Yugoslavia to usher in real 
democracy. 

But the decentralized measures 
were initially confined to the eoo- 
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‘iron methods” 


nomic field alone leaving political 
decentralization almost intact in 
the shape of a monolithic party. 
It is this contradiction which was 
not squarely faced till lately. Milo- 
van Djilas argued that the dilemma 
could ‘be 
Yugoslavia eschewed one-party 
system and in its place allowed 
the emergence of a multi-party 
system. ‘ 

But the party leadership has 
been averse to accepting such a far 
reaching change. ‘There are both 
historical and ideological grounds 
to oppose it. During the inter- 
war ycars, a newly-born Yugosla- 
via had a brief, but unhappy 
experience of multi-party demo- 
cracy which had nearly brought 
about its total disintegration by 
encouraging fissiparous tenden- 
cies. It is, therefore, hardly pre- 
pared to resurrect it, especially 
when separatist and parochial 
elements are still alive even after 
twenty years of Communist rule. 
Moreover, as a socialist country, 
Yugoslavia is loath to think of 
reverting back to the multi-party 
system which in its opinion is the 
hallmark of bourgeois democracy. 


Political Decentralization 


Nonetheless, President Tito 
seems to have realized eventually 
that economic decentralization 
was inadequate unless it was 
accompanied by some measure of 
political decentralization. What he 
found out to his utter disgust was 
that a section of the party leaders 
was paying ouly lip sympathy 
to the experiments of decentra- 
lization and workers’ manage- 
ment and was in practice engaged 
in smothering them in their very 
infancy. Very often the well-knit 
cell of the Party in the self-mana- 
ged economic enterprise regarded 
itself as over- and above even 
elected workers’ council. Instead 
of helping the workers to acquire 
knowledge and ability to make 
self-management a success, Party 
leaders bossed over them and 
sometimes even talked of using 
to curb their 
allegedly anarchist tendencies. 

The problem appears to have 
acquired a new dimension with the 
clash between the developed north 
and the under-developed south. 
A significant party of the Serbian 
Party, the strongest and the most 


resolved only after. 


conservative force in Yugoslavia, 


which regarded itself as the sole 
guardian of proletarian interests, 
was apparently the first to frown 
upon the liberalization measures. 


1963 Constitution 


It was to meet this dangerous “ 


situation that Yugoslavia adopted 
a new Constitution in 1963 which 
made further inroads into the 
powers of the Party apparatichic. 
A system of rotations was intro- 
duced according to which, no- 
body could hold an office for more 
than one term. It was also provided 
that more than one candidates 
could contest for a public office 
and no one holding a fulltime 
Party office was entitled to have 
a Government job. The 1964 Con- 


gress of the Party further endor- ° 


sed these far-reaching decisons. 
The Congress of the Socialist 
Alliance held last May was another 
significant landmark in- this 
direction. It placed the Socialist 
Alliance on a basis of equality 
and independence with the Com- 
munist Party and called for “a 
confrontation of various views 
and ideas so as to arrive at a pro- 
gressive and realistic stand.” 
Henceforward, the Socialist Al- 
liance which was just a rubber- 
stamping front ‘organisation, 
was to have equal say in the 
decision-making and policy for- 
mulation of the country. 
Obviously, this was the last 


straw on camels back. For the ~- 


consverative elements in the Party 
headed by Rankovic, it amounted 
to almost complete liquidation of 
the Party. They had, thus, no alter- 
native but to make a bold bid to 
capture power by using the secu- 
rity police. The revolt has been 


-crushed and there is no doubt that 


as a result the process of libera- 
lization will receive further impe- 
tus in Yugoslavia. 


But, as President Tito has ad- 


mitted, Yugoslavia is still not out 
of woods. It still faces dan- 
gers from separatist and. chauvi- 
nist elements. President Tito ap- 
pears to have been further stren- 


gthened in his conviction that the’ 


real democracy is - not possible 
so long as Communist monopoly 
of absolute power is not broken. 
His innate faith in the working 
man, whether he is a member of 
(Continued on page.30)- 


Bring Back the Vedic Times ! 


Let us bring back 

` The Vedic times 

In a gilded chariot 

. Drawn by a brand new 
Duty-free Mercedes ; 
Acquired by the new recruit 
To the sanctimonious elite. 
Let us sip a glass 
Of Spanish sherry or ale 
“Not meant for sale” 
‘Received on Saturday evening 
Without any strings 
Or a glass of ice-cold 
Fragrant sherbet 

With a bit of Soma Juice 
Or some drowsy herbs 

To cool our jaded nerves 
And withdraw. to a corner- 
Of the drawing room bar 
To discuss Buddha’s 

` Eight-fold path 

And the ultimate impact 
Of trasmigration laws 

` On the fatalistic ethos 

Of the oriental mind. 


Let’s build a Vedic Ashram 

On the banks of Jamuna 

Under the holy shade 

Of a banyan tree 

On a DDA-auctioned plot. 
Carved out of private land 
Acquired to prevent profiteering 
From where we can float 1 
In our astral bodies f 

To avoid smoke-belching 
Over-Crowded buses 

To attend air-cooler offices 

. Where the clever executive, 

Is always in the conference room 
To pick other people’s brain 
Lest what he is, is not known 

~ Oiitside the conference room. 


` Let us re-enunciate 

The meaning of our freedom 
And all it can bring 
“And cannot bring 

To the average man 

As he comes out of 


` The Enchanted door 


Of ari air-conditioned bar, 
In these ironic times 
Everyone who matters 
Holds the price line 

With sumptuary allowances 
And expense accounts 

Or all-found jobs 
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That need no finances z 
And buys with the _ 
Devalued rupees 

Only what is more or less 
Not worth buying. 


And for those who a 
Do not matter 
Prices don’t matter, 3 
For all our good f ; 
Statisticians are we 
Ever ready to prove 2 
i And swear by God 
That nobody ever > 
Dies of real hunger 
In this beautiful country. 


y Let’s start a do-good 

Good-for all ashram 
\ Of the Vedic Times, - 

Where a silent apartheid 
Shall quietly operate = 
In the exclusive areas ` 
Of everyday life, 
Where the privileged 
Shall walk in 
With condescending smiles l my, 3 
Through the dazed acceptance - > Pig 
Of mute applauding hands : 
Asking for crumbs ` Sa 
Thai never fall their way. 


Let’s build democracy 
On a carpet 
Of good intentions 
Woven with a weak 
Watery will and 
. A bagful of pep talks 
Good for all times . vo 
Delivered in siren voices 
Laced with the casual o Fh 
Princely flourish l 
Of garlanded smiles. TA 


Let us remember 

That election times are near; 
Let the peddlars of hope 
Sharpen their tongues 

And remember their dope 
And rehearse their promises 
Lest some one with better 
Command of rhetoric 

Gets the better 

Of their loyal following 

And leaves them to cool ` 
Their broken heels . 
In the wilderness - 
Of the Vedic times. — ~ 
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Algeria: Behind the Silence 


i HENRI ALLEG 


Both during the Algerian war of National Liberation, during which he was captured 
and tortured by the French .and in the post-liberation period, when he edited 
the foremost socialist daily Alger Republicain, Henri Alleg. has been closely 
identified with the struggle for Algerian independence, democracy and socialism. 
Here he analyses the failures and minor contradictions of the military regime 


LGERIA, for the time being, no longer makes 
headlines in the world’s press, and in the 


country itself the enthusiasm, the tumultuous © 


crowds and joyous days of ‘voluntary socialist work’ 
have been replaced by an ominous silence. What 
does this silence hide ? Is it the ‘seriousness and 
efficiency’ promised by Colonel Boumedienne after 
the coup d’etat, allegedly to replace the ‘opportunism 
and publicity socialism’ of the Ben Bella adminis- 
tration ? Or, on the contrary, is it stagnation and 
the refusal of the masses to identify themselves with 
a movement which from the start had placed all 
their prévious revolutionary achievements in ques- 
tion ? ; 

A Balance Sheet 


Today the new,team seems solidly installed in 
power. They have struck serious blows at the Orga- 
nization of Popular Resistance by arresting a num- 
ber of its leaders. By police methods and other 
pressures they have subdued public opposition in 
the F.L.N. and other mass organizations. They 
have also reinforced their control of national and 
regional administrations and eliminated ‘Ben Bellist 
elements’. Whilst consolidating its power in this 
way, the ‘Council of the Revoluticn’ has continued 
to’ restate its fidelity to socialism, its sole aim, so it 
says, being to ‘‘correct the deviations introduced by 
penn power’ ” (meaning the presidency of Ben 
Bella). ; 

ip wil\be useful to draw up a balance sheet to 
see how the. declarations and promises of the new 
regime have been fulfilled in practice. 

On June 19, 1965, Colonel Boumedienne drew 
up the list of accusations against Ben Bella’s admini- 
stration and also stated the aims of the new team 
-which would ‘work to bring about a democratic state 
-administered by laws based on moral principles.... 
substitute honesty for the love of luxury, hard work 
for improvisation, State morality for impulsive reac- 
tions—in other words, Socialism in conformity with 
the realities of the country, as opposed to Socialism 
of opportunism and loud publicity.’ 

No reference was made to the ‘Charter of 
Algiers’, nor to nationalisation and the carrying 
out of land reform which had just been approved by 
the Central Committee of the F.L.N. These omis- 
sions confirmed the rightist tendency of the coup 
‘W@etat which had been immediately welcomed by the 
most retrograde forces in the country—large land- 
owners fearing land reform ; rich traders anxious to 
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increase their personal wealth from assets acquired 
more or less legally after the exodus of Europeans; 
counter-revolutionaries camouflaged under the very 
convenient banner of the ‘Al-Qiyam’ organization 
(nominally ‘for the defence of Islamic principles’) 
or the ‘Oulemas’ (whose late president, Sheikh 
Brahimi, had condemned socialism as contrary to 
Islam). The wave of hysterical anti-communism 
which was launched soon afterwards, further empha- 
sised the reactionary tendencies which came to life 
with the coup. 

After the first few days, during which the forces 
most hostile to socialism had demonstrated rather 
imprudently in a sort of counter-revolutionary 
festival, one had to come back to realities. “First of 
all, it was evident that the Algerian masses, parti- 
cularly the workers, would not follow along this 
path. They had been caught off balance by the 
failure-of the F.L.N. to resist the coup, and also 
by the demagogy of the ‘Council of the Revolution’ 
denouncing certain real weaknesses of the Ben Bella 
Government. But they were not ready to give up 
without a struggle the real achievements of the 
revolution. : 


Class Struggle 


Another practical problem very quickly emerged, 
which was revealed within the Council of the Revo- . 
lution itself as well as the official F.L.N. Committees 
and the Government—the class struggle. True the 
‘Council of the Revolution’ is almost entirely 
composed of soldiers (twenty-three out of twenty- 
five). Most of the Government members arc men 
of the former A.N.P. (National People’s Army). 
The secretariat of the F.L.N. is controlled by five 
army Officers. But this does not provide a homo- 
genous ruling group. There is nothing in common 
between men like Abdelaziz Zerdani, supporter of 
the Algiers Charter, Abmed Kaid, who defines 
socialism as ‘a state of the soul’, Abdesselam Belaid, 
advocate of a ‘liberal economy’, Bouteflika, who is 
primarily concerned with good relations with the 
West and is bitterly anti-Communist, and Saout el 
Arab, who is still deeply involved with the aspira- 
tiońs of the poor peasants and very ill at ease among 
the new rulers. ; ‘ 

Lower in the hierarchy of those who participated 
in or applauded the putsch, the differences are even 
more acute. Even if some knew just what they 
were doing, others among the officers“ and rank 
and file are concerned about the revival of reaction, 
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and wonder whether they have not opened the gates 
to a flood which threatens in due course to over- 
whelm them too. 

Subjected to these contradictory pressures, the 
new regime is compelled to multiply its declarations 
in favour of the aims of the revolution (declarations 
which, thus for, have not convinced the public), 
while at the same time avoiding any action which 
would prejudice the conservative forces which con- 
stitute its effective base. 


Distrust and Hostility 


This policy, resulting in a sort of immobility, 
could be considered a minor evil. But the blows 
against the revolutionary forces have further conse- 
quences. According to all reports, it is not the 
‘seriousness and efficiency’ of the official declaration 
which is the most noticeable feature of Algeria ‘free 
from “personal power.’ On the contrary, if 
change there has been. it is forthe worse. Never 
has the administration, now left in the hands of the 
colonialist-trained civil servants, acted with such 
inefficiency and lack of democracy; never has it 
been so costly. ‘Austerity for all,’ was the dema- 
gogic slogan of the ‘Council of the Revolution’, 
accusing its predecessors of ‘squandering public 
funds’. However, it was the former President who 
got Parliament to adopt tlie principle of a ‘Socialist 
Maximum Income’, to restrain the appetites of top 
civil servants who awarded themselves scandalously 
high salaries. This principle has been forgotten. 
Despite Boumedienne’s promise that public expen- 
diture would be curtailed, he has approved a new 
budget providing for increased expenditure (from 
3,052 million dinars in 1965 to 3,200 million in 
1966). The main increase is the allocation for the 
Ministry of Interior, which speaks for itself. As 
for the army—one is never so well served as by 
oneself!—it has allocated the sum of 490 million 
‘dinars, 15 per cent of the total budget. Not bad 
for an army whose personnel number less than 
60,000 men. 

However, the best test of the aims of the new 
regime is to examine its attitude towards the socialist 
sector and the system of self-management. Ben 
Bella had very ‘clear views on this question. ‘I note,’ 
he said, ‘that the belittlement of self-management 
only reflects the hidden ambition of rich Algerians 
to see a return to private enterprise and its unjust 
profits. If these designs are realised it means the 
end of socialism.” : 

The ‘tough measures and aclear policy to get 
out of the depression’ announced in the ‘Council of 
Revolution’s’ proclamation on economic questions 
could be interpreted asa first attack on workers’ 
self-management. This interpretation was confirmed 
by Colonel Boumedienne’s call for private invest- 
ment, in his speech opening the Algiers Fair, and 
also by certain decisions to: hand back to their 
former owners the ‘Norcolor’ enterprise and lands 
in the region of Lakhdaria (ex-Palestro). These 
measures of denationalisation caused such a stir 
among the workers that Col. Boumedienne was 
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forced to state that he was not against the principle 
of self-management enterprises, but they had to be 
run on ‘profitable lines’. It remains to be seen 
what the State intends to do to help the self-manage- 
ment sector to overcome the teething troubles in- 
evitable in the early stages of all socialist experience. 
It would appear that the present regime is not pro- 


„tector and ally of the self-management sector- 


against the private sector, but instead, and increas- 
ingly, the instrument of the latter. 

‘The era of paternalistic self-management is over’, 
writes Revolution Africaine amplifying Boume- 
dienne’s words. No more favours; self-managed, 
enterprises will have to pay company taxes. No 
more subsidies; they will have to provide for depre- 
ciation of plant. Ina word: rational management. 
It is only after this type of experience that we shall 
be able to pass a definite judgment on self-manage- 
ment. 

This ‘tough’ attitude is onlyin one direction. 
Nothing is said about the obligations of the ‘revo- 
lutionary’ authorities towards the socialist sector; 
nor is it confined to words. With unusual efficiency, 
practical measures were taken by the regime. The 
government blocked the bank accounts of self-gov- 
ernment enterprises which were in arrears with taxes, 
making it impossible for them to pay out wages. 
To make matters worse, the government refuses to 
pay its own debts to those enterprises. Thus the 
‘timber combine’ UDIBA, which groups various 
enterprises employing 600 workers, has not been able 
to pay wages for two months. The same applies to` 
the mettallurgical works ‘Cometal’ employing 500 
workers. Other enterprises which owe no debts to 
the state, and which are run profitably, get nc better 
treatment. The public works enterprise S.O.T.R.A. 
B.A. owes nothing to the state. It has during the 
year fulfilled contracts worth 10 million francs, and 
has been run on economic lines. It is nevertheless 
threatened due to lack of contracts from the govern- 
ment. Signed contracts are being cancelled and 
given to private firms. For example, a contract for‘ 
the construction ofa textile factory has been can- 
celled in favour of a French firm, S.O.P.R.A.F.O.M., 
which had quoted a higher price. 


Contradictions 


No doubt, these measures have been taken to 
‘establish confidence’ among capitalists, especially 
French firms, but this is certainly not the way to 
test the validity of the principle of self-management 
by the workers. Whatever the true intentions of 
new rulers, it is the best way to demonstrate the 
‘failure’ of the system, not only in industrial but 
also in agricultural self-management enterprises. 
That the position on self-managing farms is no 
better was shown by recent strikes of agricultural 
workers in the Mitidja and Oran districts. 

It is hardly surprising, in“ these circumstances, 
that despite the tone of the declarations of intention 
by Colonel Boumedienne, the workers have main- 
tained their attitude of distrust and hostility towards 
the regime. 

The difficulties which the new rulers face in main- 
taining cohesion among their followers were high- 
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lighted by the meeting of the ‘Council of the Revo- 
lution’ at the end of 1965. How to reassure the big 
landowners who were relieved at the ousting of Ben 
Bella, who was identified with land reform—and 
also the fellahs who are awaiting the long promised 
distribution of land? How to avoid clashing with 
the workers in self-managed enterprises—and at the 
same time please the capitalists who desire the down- 
fall of these enterprises? How to bring together the 
men who remain faithful to socialist principles and 
others who are impatiently waiting for ‘total libera- 
lization’ of the economy to make huge profits? _ 

The ‘Council of the Revolution’ has to live with 
all these contradictions. The new F.L.N. has failed 
to define a common programme. They declare their 
dislike for what they call ‘the Socialism of Ben 
Bella’. But in fact what they have rejected is the 
analysis of Algerian society with its different classes 
and the definition of Algeria’s path to socialism, 
based on Marxist principles, as reflected in the Char- 
ter of Algiers. i 


Search for a Doctrine 


One of the charges against Ben Bella most vehe- 
mently pressed by Houari Boumedienne was that 
he ‘divided the people’ by defining different classes. 
Ben Bella had rightly seen that a new stage in the 
path to socialism had arrived, in which the sacred 
union of all classes within the nation which existed 
during the war of likeration could no longer subsist. 
It was essential to attack the landlords and capita- 
lists and all who had an interest in the maintenance 
of a system of exploitation. Ben Bella was not the 
only one to defend this concept. The second Con- 
gress of the F.L.N. had formulated it as follows in 
the Charter of Algiers: 

The nature of revolutionary power is to defend 
the interests of the working classes which 
constitute its foundation. They cannot fail 
to clash with the privileged classes which 
comprise all those who in one way or ano- 
ther own the means of production and also 
the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 

The new regime has turned its back on these 
elass conceptions. They even go so far as to deny 
that there is any basic difference between the war 
of liberation from the struggle for the transformation 
of society. 

‘Personal power (i.e. Ben Bella)’, says Colonel 
Boumedienne, ‘had sown dissension in our ranks. 
He tried to tell us that the struggle for independence 
was different from the present one being waged for 
socialism.’ ' 

In the name of a ‘return to the source’, the ‘spirit 
of the First November’ is exalted—that is, the union 
of all classes, as opposed to the ‘attempts at division’ 
said to mark the previous administration. 

These are not merely theoretical disputes. The 
forsaking of the class concept has immediate con- 
s:quences, particularly regarding the social composi- 
tion of the membership of the F.L.N. Itamounts 
toa rejection of the constitution approved by the 
Second Congress, which required that *a member 
of the Party shall not exploit the labour of another’, 
and stated that ‘the Party draws its strength from 
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the peasants and the workers.” Unfortunately there 
had not been enough timeto apply this constitution 
to create a truly revolutionary party. But it did 
lay down a general direction, and that is being 
abandoned today. Sherif Belkac2m’s concept of a 
party ‘open to all’, rejected by most conscious mili- 
tants,- has been adopted in practice. It is hard to 
see how it could beat the same time, as claimed by 
the authors of the coup, ‘a vanguard‘ Party’. The 
official F.L.N., supervised by the ‘Council of the 
Revolution’ which has proclaimed itself ‘the supreme 
organ Of the Party’ is nothing but an appendage of 
the military authorities. 

Although the new rulers are very lavish in their 
criticism of ‘personal power’ and the ‘foreign ideo- 
logies it had introduced,’ they are less confident 
when defining their own ‘socialism’. Apart from 
certain vague slogans such as ‘Authentic Algerian 
Socialism’, and ‘a revolution which needs the advice 
of no one’, they avoid more precise definitions 
which could shatter very fragile unity which can 
only last as long as confusion persists. But how 
long can that be ? That is why the ‘Council of the 
Revolution’ has set up a Commission ‘to elaborate 
an ideological policy’—prudently avoiding any def- 
nition of its main objectives. / 

The long-awaited land reform has also been dis- 
creetly referred to by another Commission, in the 
following terms : 

The Council of the Revolution decides to create a 
Commission under its supervision to prepare the 
introduction of land reform as from 1966. This 
Commission will define the land area to come 
under reform, determine the most economical 
ways of its introduction and define the methods of 
administration. The land reform in question will 
aim at improving the standard of living of the 
poorer peasants and speeding up agricultural 
development. 


A Step Backward 


Not a word about the necessity to attack the 
privileges of the large landowners and feudal land- 
lords ; not even a word about the limitation of large 
estates. The extent of this backward step can be 


measured when we remember the clearly stated” 


position of the Second F.L.N. Congress : 


There are in Algeria 8,500 farms of 100 hec- 
tares and 15,000 farms of more than 50 hec- 
tares. These 23,000 farms cover nearly 4-1/2 
million hectares, leaving 7 million hectares to 
be divided into 600,000 farms. To carry out a 
revolution one must not hesitate to atack 
privileged positions wherever they may be. 
Therefore our land reform plan will limit the 
size of farms and will only affect the large 
landowners and some medium sized farms. 

The meeting of the F.L.N. Central Committee 

in June 1964 defined the procedure for carrying out 
the Congress decisions : 

The next stage of the agrarian revolution must 
aim at liquidating the large estates. Conse- 
quently : i 2 

1. Itwill only affect the very large landowners; 
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2. It will respect the small and medium estate 


as well as their livestock ; 
3. The land reclaimed by the above limitations 
` of large estate shall be dealt with as follows 
taking into account the economic and social 
requirements : 
—lIntegrated in the socialist sector as self- 
managed units; 
—Farmed by co-operative organisations; 
i —Farmed by individual farmers. 
Land reform shall be carried out by the pea- 
sants themselves, through the setting up of 
Communal Committees of poor peasants and 
landless peasants. 

All these decisions seem to have been forgotten, 
as no more is heard of them and the Commission 
starts from scratch, as if no prior document was 
available. One can well imagine in what direction 
the reactionary forces will try to influence a reapprai- 
sal of land reform. 


Those Who are Satisfied 


In the light of this short analysis of the decisions 
of the ‘Council of the Revolution’, its compromises 
and silence on vital problems, one can agree with 
the gist of a pamphlet distributed by the under- 
ground F.L.N. in Algeria: 

The new regime confirms that it has not emer- 
ged only to ‘correct’ the lack of collective lea- 
dership of the F.L.N. The new regime seems 
to be dominated by, and is identified with, 
the bureaucratic petty bourgeoisie, frighten- 
ed by the rise of the working class. Ir has— 
consciously in some, unconsciously in others 
—become the instrument of the exploiting 
classes, in its permanent aims of undermin- 
ing the socialist core of the Algiers Charter 
as well as the revolutionary and anti-capi- 
talist element of the Tripoli programme. 

If Algerian revolutionaries and the true friends of 
the Algerian people are disturbed on examiting the 
above ‘balance-sheet’, the neo-colonialists and inter- 
national capitalism seem extremely pleascd with it. 
The French Minister for Algerian Affairs, M. de 
Broglie, addressing the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the National Assembly, expressed his satisfaction 
at the ‘political situation which we are justified in 
welcoming’. 

“His satisfaction is understandable. Dealing with 
a country with growing economic problems, headed 
by a government without an ideology and isolated 
from the people—hence able to offer less resistance— 
political and economic blackmail becomes much 
easier. The pressures being exercised by France 
are well illustrated by the problem of Algerian wine 
exports. The de Gaulle government not only shows 
no sign of responding to urgent Algerian demands 
for the immediate future, but has not even carried 
out its commitments for the past year. Twenty 
million hectolitres (the equivalent of one and a 
half crops) are waiting in the cellars to be sold; 
essentially the decision is in the hands of the French 
government. r 

Algeria is also tied to France by the necessity for 
her to request (annually, since the three-year period 
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stipulated in the Evian Agreement has now expired) 
the renewal of French aid. The amount of aid is ngt 
stipulated in advance; the purse strings can be tight- 
ened in eccordance with the goodwill or otherwise of 
the creditor, who has moreover. to approve the way 
the funds shall be used. A very large part of this aid 
(120 miliion francs out of the 480 million promised 
for 1966) must be used for the purchase of industrial 
equipment in France. 

Following the oil agreement negotiated by the 
Boumedienne government, new French-Algerian 
negotiations are taking place. Their subject will be 
Algerian requests that French aid should be stipula- 
ted for several years to allow for long-term plann- 
ing. They will also deal with the role of the ‘Orga- 
nization of Industrial Co-operation’, a French-Alger- 
ian Committee which will play a part in the plann- 
ing of the industrial development of Algeria. In the 
expert hands of powerfull financiers it can become an 
ideal instrument of neo-colonialism. Unfortunately, 
one must note that the present Algerian team is not 
as well equipped as the previous one to meet these 
dangers, and put to Algerian advantage the positive 
aspects of the ‘co-operation agreements’. To carry 
out a policy of ‘progressive disengagement from the 
sphere of imperialism’, as laid down in the Charter 
of Algiers, requires a government with the solid 
support of the masses of people and in close co-ope- 
ration with the socialist countries. 


And Now ? > 


And now, where is Algeria going ? It is still too 
early to see what will be the final outcome of the 
contradictory tendencies within the ‘Council of the 
Revolution’. It is also too early to discern what 
form will be taken by the struggle between the revo- 
lutionary massses and the- privileged classes: bet- 
ween the believers in true socialism and those who 
want a return to the past. What is certain is that 
this struggle is already developing and is having 
repercussions even within the ranks of those who 
carried out or welcomed the coup. We can already 
note that, in spite of the possibilities of reaction, the 
forces most hostile to socialism have not been able 
to attain their aim of the total destruction of the 
achievements of the revolution. They have scored 
points, but have to work behind the scenes. 

As regards foreign policy we can even note that 
these forces have been forced to retreat, as well 
illustrated by Boumedienne’s visit to Moscow. In 
the first weeks of the new administration (whose 
birth had been warmly welcomed in Washington and 
Bonn), men who had played an important role in 
the putsch, such as Bouteflika, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Kaid Ahmed, the new Finance Minister, 
did not hide their desire to alter theforeign policy of 
Algeria in favour of closer relations with the United 
States and West Germany. Friendly messages were 
exchanged with Dean Rusk at a time when the U.S, 
was intensifying the boming of North Vietnam. At 
the same time representatives of liberation move- 
ments in Algeria were asked to slow down their 
activities. However, now the rulers of the ‘Council 
of the Revolution’ are once again emphasising their 
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ASPECTS OF NEHRU HERITAGE 


NEHRU LEGACY—A SYMPOSIUM, National 
Book Club Publication; Pp 81; 1966; Rs. 5. 


can be a fascinating subject 
for any contemporary writer. 
He was a statesman, politician, 
writer, thinker, and above all a 
humanitarian. In this small book 
some aspects of his life and work 
have been touched upon. But one 
wished if soine people--who were 
more intimately connected. with 
his life and work were persuaded 
to give a glimpse of his colourful 
career. 
K. Kamaraj, the Congress 
President, prior to Independence 
knew Nehru from a distance. It 
was only in recent years that he 
came in close contact with him. 
. But as Kamaraj himself admits he 
belongs to that band of Congress- 
men who followed his speeches and 
writings even before the Lahore 
Resolution on complete indepen- 
dence was passed. 

It may be noted that the period 
after World War I saw the emer- 
gence of Gandhi on Indian hori- 
zon. He gave a new’ message to 
a nation which was bleeding to 
its very breath. He inspired’ men 
and women in all walks of life 
to suffer and sacrifice for the 
freedom of the country. He mana- 
ged to rally around him the Indian 
politicians, who hardly had any- 
thing common among them except 

-the desire to get India free. 
There were Hindu revivalists like 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Muslim 
Pan Islamists like Ali Brothers, 
liberal politicians like Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das. But he 
inspired a number of young men 
also to join his fold. The most 
distinguished among them were 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas 
Chandra Bose. 

Kamaraj in his contribution to 
Nehru Legacy seems to be inspired 
by the role that Nehru played in 
persuading the Congress to adopt 
the Complete Independence Reso- 
lution at Lahore. But probably he 
isnot aware that following the 
controversy of dominion status 
versus complete independence an 
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Independent India League, was 
‘formed within the Congress. Ne- 
hru was its President and Bose its 
secretary. At the Calcutta session 
of the Congress in 1929, when this 
issue was hotly debated Gandhi 
managed to persuade Nehru to 
become neutral while Bose voted 
for complete independence. 

Subhas Bose never forgave 
Nehru for his surrender to 
Gandhi. In later years he wrote: 
“Mr. J. L. Nehru claims to be a 
leftist, his head may be with the 
left but his heart has always been 
with the right, he has sold his 
soul to a saint, but the result 
would have been the same if he 
woul have sold it to a 
devil.” 

M. C. Setalvad, a great jurist, 
has rightly said that “Nehru may 
justly be regarded as the foremost 
interpreter of liberal democracy 

‘that Asia has produced.’ 

It was Nehru who gave India 
adult franchise. It was during his 
life time that the entire adult 
population went to the polls, 
thrice to elect their rulers. . 

But one should remember 
Gandhi’s advice after Indepen- 
dence to dissolve the Congress. 
How can one forget thatthe Indian 
National Congress, before Inde- 
pendence, was not a political party 
in the strict sense of the word; 
it was an organisation composed 
of people with different ideologies 
having only one thing in common, 
.that is, the desire to get India 
free from the imperialist yoke. 

After Independence this motley 
crowd was transformed into a 

„political party having a-flag com- 
pletely resembling the national 


flag with the prestige of having - 


achieved independence for a coun- 
try. Nehru, the liberator, was 
elected its leader. The darling of 
the nation led the party in the poll. 
Though in three succesive elections 
no political or administrative 
pressure was used, one can judge 
the emotional pressure on the 
electorate. 


Nehru was born and brought 
up in the liberal traditions of 
British Parliamentary democracy. 
Professor Hiren Mukerji, a com- 
munist and no believer in bour- 
geois concept of democracy, has 
admired the way in which Nehru 
faced the opposition. Unlike the 
other Afro-Asian leaders, he had 
genuine respect for the opposition 
viewpoint. ln fact there have been 
occasions, when convinced of the- 
opposition viewpoint he overruled- 
the advice of his own close asso- 
ciates and persuaded his party to 
accommodate the Opposition. 


I saw him functioning in the 
Parliament, and I can say a 
greater exponent of Parliamentary 
democracy will never be born. 

Nehru was a great believer in 
planning. It was during his first 
visit to the Soviet Union in the 
late twenties that he had come to 
believe that India should have a 
plan for its social and economic 
growth. In his own lifetime he 
launched three five year Plan: 
Prof. Gyan Chand’s assessment c 
Nehru and planning is worth 
reading. 

Dinesh Singh, Minister in the 
Ministry of External Affairs, has 
been a family friend of the N ehruse 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s ailing fathes 
Motilalji breathed his last at hie 
palace in Lucknow. In his reminis- 
cence and notes Raja Dinesh 
Singh of Kalakanker has describe 
the post-Independence activities 
of Nehru, with particular refe 
rence to foreign policies. 


The editors of the symposiur 
would have done well to invite 
some one who had the privileges 
to have worked with Nehru whe» 
his thinking on foreign affairs wa 
formulated. 


Nehru, although a socialist 
had been temperamentaly an arisa 
torcrat. Bibhuti Misra has given + 
graphic description: of ““Nehru— 
the anti-fedual champion”. I 
his early life he led the peasant 
of U.P. against the tyranny c 
landlordism, and before his deat 
he brought the collapse of th 
zamindari system. 

But he had no malice again: 
the feudal lords which was di 
monstrated when he gave hig 
positions to former feudal lords m 
his party as well as in admini 
tration. 
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M. C. Chalapathi Rau was 
associated with ‘Nehru ever since 


he founded National Herald of- 


Lucknow, I had joined this paper 
a few weeks before M.C. was 
appointed. ' 

Nehru was a great champion of 
freedom of press. In his lifetime 


he was intimately connected with 
Independent of Allahabad and 
National Herald of Lucknow. 
Both these papers paid heavy 
price for their independence in 
the days of British imperialism. 

M. C. has given an intimate 
glimpse of the relationship of 


Nehru with the press. In the initial 
days of Herald Nehru was not only 
the Chairman of its board of 
directors but for all practical 
purposes its editor. His signed 
and unsigned editorials in Herald 
are classics in Indian journalism. 

Ansar Haryani 


YUGOSLAVIA. ... (Continued from page 23) 


the party or not, to usher in de- 
mocracy and socialism in Yugo- 
«Slavia appars at the root of his 
belief. 
Obviously, this is going to be 
a more dangerous heresy in the 
orthodox Communist quarters 
than his earlier revisionism. The 
withering away of the Party that 
Yugoslavia has set in motion will 
definitely find echoes in other 


Communist countries. But the 
problem which stares Yugoslavia 
in the face is how to reconcile this 
process with: the leading role that 
‘the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists is still to play in the affa- 
irs of the country. 

And if the Party eventually 
withers away, will not the vacuum 
thus created be filled by the for- 
mation of other political parties 


in the country? These ‘are the 
questions which only future deve- 
lopments could answer. All the 
same, the present experiments in 
Yugoslav democracy are extre- 
mely fascinating for both social 
scientists and political thinkers 
and these experiments are bound 
to exercise profound influence on 
the development of socialist de- 
mocracy in the world. ; 


ALGERIA.... (Continued from page 28) 


continuation of the anti-imperialist policy of the 
previous regime. It is notable that the joint Soviet- 
Algerian-statement signed by Colonel Boumedienne 
on behalf of his government strongly condemns 
American aggression n Vietnam, attacks imperialist 
“ntrigues in Africa and elsewhere, and pays tribute 
o the disinterested assistance of the U.S.S.R. Colo- 
nel Boumedienne also stressed the historic signifi- 
cance of the October Revolution for national libe- 
ration struggles and reaffirmed that Algeria remained 
faithful to socialism. 

When we analyse this visit and above declara- 
tion, it is clear that Boumedienne had gone to 
Moscow in search of the ‘revolutionary’ stamp of 
approval which heis unable to attain in Algiers, 
This ‘stamp’ was politely withheld by the Soviet 
authorities, who kept the talks at government level, 
not at Party level. Kosygin formally ‘noted with 
satisfaction the declaration according to which 
Algeria intends to adhere strictly to her policy as 
pr claimed in 1961. ..that the choice of the 
Algerian people for socialism is irrevocable’, At the 


same time Pravda published an article on the morn-' 


ing of the visitors’ arrival, in which they were re- 
minded that it is impossible to work for socialism 
by persecuting revolutionaries, and by preaching 
and practising anti-communism. l 
Whatever its motives, it is clear that the visit to 
Moscow, and the resulting agreement, marked-one 
of the first defeats for the retrograde elements with- 
in the government. These first changes are partly 
due to differences of opinion within the leadership 
and the realization by certain of its members of the 
langers to independence which would follow a 
rupture of established alliances with the socialist 
sountries. But they are essentially due to the resis- 
tance of the massess. This resistance expresses itself 
in various forms—passively, in refusal to support a 


policy different from that which had accounted for - 


Ben Bella’s popularity; actively, when it explodes in 
snsuspeoted demonstrations. For example, during 
“he making of the film ‘Battle of Algiers’ the Italian 
yroducer Pontecorvo recryited ‘extras’ from the 
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Casbah and asked them to march down the streets 
as they had done in 1961, shouting ‘Algeria 
Algerienne ! That was how it started, but suddenly 
a new slogan, more up-to-date, won the day—a cry 
of ‘YAHIA BEN BELLA!’ This brought the police 


into action and resulted in a number of arrests. - 


Similarly a demonstration of students which began, 
with official permission, as a demonstration against 
the Ben Barka kidnapping affair, took an unexpected 
turn when the students spontaneously developed it 
into a demonstration for Ben Bella and against the 
coup. This ended with further arrests and the 
suspension of the main branch of the students’ union. 

Resistance is also seen among the workers who 
are strongly defending self-management and trade 
union rights by numerous strikes against newly- 
arrogant employers, aud against the attempts of the 
official F.L.N. to control the Algerian Trade Union 
Congress by appointing officials from above. Resis- 
tance is also developing among women’s organiza- 
tions; on International Women’s Day a speech by 
Boumedienne was booed. 

Such opposition can only increase the doubts 


and anxiety in the minds of those revolutionaries, | 


both civilian and military,,who though they applau- 
ded or were passive during the putsch have since 
seen nothing but gains by the privileged classes and 
bureaucratic bourgeoisie. It is not inconceivable 
that these revolutionaries will now realize that the 
only enemies of socialism are those on the right 
wing. It is in the light of this factor that one must 
read the call of the Underground F.L.N. addressed 
to ‘all revolutionaries’, wherever they may be. The 
call proposes the following aims for unity and 
action—Release of all political detainees and an end 
to repression; respect of the liberties guaranteed by 
the Constitution; free expression of all points of 
view and the restoration of legality. 

The future political development of Algeria 
depends on the capacity of these progressive forces 
to organize themselves rapidly and to aim new 
blows against reaction.. .~ / ; 

The struggle in Algeria is by no means finished! 
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